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THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Chavez, Hayden, McClellan, Ellender, Robertson, 
Stennis, Saltonstall, Young, Thye, Smith, Dworshak and Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Proaram For Fiscan YEAR 1957 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, ACCOMPANIED BY ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, 
CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF; ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER), W. J. McNEIL; DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER), LEE R. SHAN- 
NON; WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY; GEN. 
W. B. PALMER, VICE CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY; 
CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY; ADM. ARLEIGH 
BURKE, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS; GEN. R. McC. PATE, 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS; DONALD A. QUARLES, 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE; GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, 
CHIEF OF STAFF, AIR FORCE; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER) 


OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN 


Senator CHavez. The committee will please be in order. 

The chairman desires to make a short statement before we get 
started. 

Today the Defense Department Subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee begins hearings on the Defense Department 
appropriations bill for 1957. 

Weare happy to have with us the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson; 
the Secretary of the Army, Navy and Air Force; the Chairman and 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Comptroller, and other supporting witnesses. 
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A year ago, in opening similar hearings, I stated that the committee 
had two primary concerns. The first of these was to recommend fully 
adequate appropriations to provide for the national security of the 
United States. The second was to ascertain that for every dollar 
appropriated the taxpayers of the country received full value through 
economical administration. 

Today these two considerations are, if possible, more important 
than ever before. At the same time, in our efforts to strengthen our 
defenses and eliminate waste, duplication and extravagance, we must 
be careful not to subject our military machine to the peaks and valleys 
reflected from sudden shifts in the attitudes of possible aggressor 
nations—attitudes which are based on words rather than deeds. Let 
us not forget that one of the proverbs which Stalin used to quote was 
that “an obliging bear is more dangerous than an enemy.” 


TOTAL APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


We have before us requests from the President for $34.1 billion, of 
which $33.7 billion is contained in the original budget estimates and 
$419 million is found in the recently submitted supplemental esti- 
mates. Together these include approximately $7.8 billion for the 
Army, $10 billion for the Navy, and $15.7 billion for the Air Force. 
This does not include approximately $1.8 billion in appropriations and 
transfer authority requested for military construction which will be 
considered at a later date. 

It is the province of this committee, just as it is the responsibility of 
the administrators of the Defense Department, to make certain that 
these requests will provide for our national defense to the greatest 
possible extent. With this in mind, it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to hold open hearings as far as is practical, so that the people 
of this Nation may be fully apprised as to the proposed use of these 
large sums. 

So without further introduction on my part, you may proceed, Mr. 
Secretary. 

The press is most anxious to get your statement and inasmuch as 
you are going to make it in open hearing, would it be all right if I pass 
it to the press now? 


LOSS OF OFFICERS TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Secretary Witson. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Outside of your statement, Mr. Secretary, the 
committee is concerned with two things. One is the late report that 
apepared in Newsweek and U. 8S. News and World Report and in an 
editorial by the Evening Star, concerning the many generals and ad- 
mirals who are leaving the Department in the prime of life and going 
to private industry. 

General LeMay has stated publicly, and so has General Wade, that 
they are short of manpower, and actually stated amounts of losses that 
run into hundreds of millions of dollars, because they do not have the 
proper manpower. I wish you would discuss it. 

Secretary Wirson. Shall I discuss that one first ? 

Senator CHAvez. No, you may make your statement and then go into 
that. I think that would be better. 
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LAG IN TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


The other matter that I wish you would discuss, not on account of 

me but on account of the general public, is that magazines, newspapers, 

radio and television have said how far behind other countries we are 
in technical knowledge and in equipment. 

Secretary Witson. You are talking about the fearmongers :ow. 

Senator Cuavez. You might call them that or they might have some- 
thing. I would like to have the views of the Department in that 
respect. Personally, I am one of those who think we have just as 
good know-how as anyone else. If we do not give you enough money 
to carry out your duties, we would like to know about it. But I 
would like to have the American people assured that the United States 
is not neglectful in trying to have security. 

Secretary Witson. I think my statement will cover that in part and 
the Secretaries and the Chiefs are here today to answer or help answer 
any questions that you or any members of the committee would like to 
ask us. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
i apprec iate this opportunity to explain to your committee in a public 
session the Department of Defense Program for fiscal year 1957 and 
the budget which the President has proposed to support this program. 
I am especially glad that you invited the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretaries of the Military Departments, and the mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be here with me tod: ay so that they 
could answer any questions that you might have. This is particularly 
appropriate, since these are men who have been responsible for the 
preparation of our military program and who, in their various capac- 
ities, have approved the budget which we feel is required to enable us 


to carry out that program. 
KEY ASPECTS OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


I am sure that you know from the President’s budget message a 
great deal about the military program which we are recommending. 
In addition, you have been furnished considerable information about 
the detailed aspects of this program prior to the opening of these hear 
ings. I think, therefore, that it would be more appropriate if I 
directed my remarks today to some of the key aspects of the defense 
program and not cover material more appropriately covered in the 
statements and testimony that will follow in the next few days from 
the Secretaries of the Military Departments and the Chiefs of the 
respective services. They will explain fully their particular portions 
of these budget recommendations. 

The Defense program we are recommending for fiscal year 1957 is a 
further amplification and continuation of the basic policies and pro- 
erams which were developed and recommended by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff nearly 3 years ago. These plans have been under continual 
review in relation to the threat with which we are faced, and have 
proven themselves to be soundly geared to our defense needs. 

There has been no change in the international situation which would 
require us to increase our forces overall or make it possible for us at 
this time to reduce our forces or alter materially the numbers of per- 
sonnel required to man these forces. We are emphasizing the use of 
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the most modern weapons in our strategic and tactical plans and have 

reduced to the extent practicable our requirements for manpower. 
We continue to emphasize air power and modern forces designed to 
exploit the use of the new weapons of both strategic and tactic al types 
that are coming into our arsenal. 





NEWS REPORTS OF RUSSIAN SUPERIORITY 


During the past few months there has been a good deal of public 
cliscussion concerning our defense needs. St itements have been made 
that the Soviets are ahead of the United Statets in this or that particu- 
lar military area—that they are building more airplanes or more 
submarines or more missiles than the United States. Some pro- 
ponents of ballistic missiles urge that the United States increase its 
efforts in this field; others that the United States increase the size of 
its ground forces; others that we match the Russians ship for ship, 
r plane for plane. Each of these proponents is usually concerned 
with but one part of the overall program but is convinced that his 
particular part is the most important part. 

The simple fact is that the United States is not and should not be 
competing in an all-out armaments race with the U. S. S. R. or any 
other country. Our purpose, in cooperation with our friends and 
allies, is to maintain forces adequate to provide for the security of 
the free world. It is important to realize that the security problems 
of the United States and its allies are not identical with those of the 
U.S. S. R. For us to do so would be tantamount to turning over to 
the Soviets the responsibility for designing and determining the size 
and scope of our defense establishment. 

It should be recognized that the location of United States bases 
throughout the world and our ability to employ throughout the world 
our great air and naval power poses for the Soviet Union a tremendous 
problem which is calculated to deter any reckless act of aggression on 
their part. And I need hardly mention that internal problems of the 
Soviets impose substantial force requirements upon them. Fortu- 
nately, we have no such problem. 


AIRPOWER 


Let us turn now to the subject of airpower. You are all familiar 
with the almost daily stories alleging that the U. S. S. R. is far out- 
stripping the United States in terms of airpower. ‘That is not so. 

When I speak of airpower, I include in that term the total strength 
of our Air Force, not a selected part of it, the total strength of the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, the Army, the Air National Guard and Air 
Reserve units of all the services, and our civil air fleets. Also I in- 
clude the ability of our aircraft industry to design and construct air- 
craft of the most modern types in the quantity our military leaders 
determine are necessary. We must also keep in mind that our own 
great airpower is augmented by the considerable airpower of our 
allies. 


INVENTORY OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


During 1957 our Air Force will have in its active inventory over 
25,000 militar y aircraft. The Navy and Marine Corps will have over 
12,000 military aircraft. Our air power is being rapidly modernized 
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and includes jet aircraft of the most modern types which are being 
introduced into operational units. I might add that the Army will 
have over 4,000 aircraft in its inventory, principally of the liaison and 
helicopter types which are designed to serve their particular needs. 


STRIKING POWER 


Our air forces consist of a number of different elements. I would 
like to comment first upon the striking power of our Strategic Air 
Command. The Strategic Air Command includes both long-range 
heavy bomber wings and medium-range medium bomber wings. All 
heavy bomber wings in the Strategic Air Command are now equipped 
with the B-36 airplane, except for one wing now equipped with B-52’s. 
All B-86’s are being replaced by the newer all-jet B-52 bombers and 
their great capability will be further increased by the addition of the 
new KC-135 all-jet tanker. In addition, these heavy wings have been 
programed to increase from 30 planes per wing to 45 planes per wing, 
which will add 50 percent to our long-range heavy bomber striking 
power. This is a significant increase. 


B-52 PRODUCTION RATE 


A year ago B-52 production plans were geared to a peak rate of 12 
per month. At that time, we sought and got authority from the Con- 
gress to increase this to 17 per month, and to accelerate the buildup to 
this rate. C urrently we are at the 6-per-month phase of this buildup 
and production experience has been favorable. We are now proposing, 
as covered in the President’s supplemental budget, to increase the peak 
rate to 20 per month to achieve the peak rate substantially earlier than 
originally planned. This latest schedule was recommended to me by 
both the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the Air Force and is 
believed to be sound and fully justified. 

Some of these figures have not been officially released before, and 
I would have preferred not to release them at this time. However, 
because of the confusion and doubt that have arisen on this matter, 
I believe it desirable to set the record straight. 

Acceptance of these aircraft has been slightly delayed recently be- 

cause of the development of a mechanical diftic sulty. This should not 
be permitted to obscure the fact that this is a fine airplane and i 
living up to or exceeding its designed specifications. It is accur: ate 
to state that the Air Force has had less diffic ulty with the B—52 in its 
early phases than with any other airplane in recent years. Factory 
seunaaian is proceeding as scheduled and the aircraft that are tem- 
porarily held up will be shortly accepted for operational use since the 
difficulty is being promptly remedied. We e xpect that there will be 
no loss of production and only a temporary delay in our program, 
which will be made up. 


MEDIUM BOMBER WINGS 


In addition to the heavy strategic air wings, the heart of our stra- 
tegic striking power today is in our medium bomber wings, equipped 
with B-47 jet bombers. The term “medium bomber wing” may be 
confusing since it does not convey the full capabilities of these air- 
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craft. While our overseas base system will contribute to the most 
effective use of our B-47 forces, it is important to recognize that with 
aerial refueling they have true intercontinental capabilities. These 
medium bomber wings represent the most powerful single element of 
air power in the world today. 


CARRIER BASED AIRCRAFT 


Before leaving the subject of strategic aviation I would like to com- 
ment on the strategic capability that our carrier based aircraft add to 
our retaliatory striking power. We now have in operation 15 large 
carriers, all of which carry aircraft with an atomic capability. The 
Forrestal has already been added to the active fleet and each time 
another of these large carriers is completed the naval air strength 
is further improved. These carriers are capable of being dispersed 
widely through the world and they give us the ability to project our 
air power into certain areas where we might not otherwise be able to 
do so, or where land based aircraft could operate initially only under 
severe handicap. Certain of these carriers are presently deployed 
in the Far East and in the Mediterranean. The carrier introduces an 
element of uncertainty into the plans of any potential enemy because 
he cannot know in advance where they will be at any particular time. 
Under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff their use is carefully 
integrated into the plans for the employment of our strategic forces. 
The aircraft carrier today represents one of the most important parts 
of our overall security program, playing a vital role in protecting our 
sea lines of communication and providing mobile bases for immediate 
retaliation against enemy attack. 

Our fighter defense forces, both in the Air Force and in the Navy 
and Marine Corps, are being rapidly modernized and improved as 
more and more new high performance jet fighters, many of which have 
supersonic capabilities, are introduced into the inventory. The line 
between strategic and tactical airpower is difficult to define today 
since the development of smaller high yield atomic weapons provide 
our tactical aircraft, operating from forward bases, with a capability 
previously possessed only by strategic bombers. This ddvelanhninet 
is an important part of our total strength and should be given full 
weight in any comparative evaluation of our military airpower. 


APPLICATION OF ATOMIC POWER 


Great emphasis is being placed on the application of atomic power 
by our naval forces. The first nuclear powered submarine is already 
in operation with the fleet, the second has been launched, 6 more are 
in process, and 6 more are included in the fiscal year 1957 shipbuild- 
ing program. This program makes provision for our first nuclear 
powered surface warship—a guided missile light cruiser. It also 
provides for construction of a nuclear powerplant for a ship of the 
attack carrier class. Emphasis is being placed upon providing 
guided missile and antisubmarine capability to our new Navy ships. 
Plans for three frigates, which had been previously authorized to be 
equipped with conventional armaments, have been changed to pro- 
vide them with a guided missile capability. 
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GROUND FORCES 


There are some who point with alarm to the fact that the Soviets 
have many more divisions of ground forces than we. If we had the 
same problem as the Soviet Union we might also contemplate in- 
creasing the size of our ground forces. In terms of our defense needs, 
however, we are convinced that our present program provides ground 
forces that are adequate to meet our security needs. 

In considering our ground forces, both in the Army and Marine 
Corps, we could perhaps make the greatest mistake if we were to 
attempt to match the U.S. 8S. R. division for division or man for man. 
To do so would ignore the difference between our geographic posi- 
tions and, more importantly, would ignore the great contribution 
which can be made by our allies in this area. 

Continuing emphasis, however, is being placed on the rapid mod- 
ernization of our ground forces. ‘Their firepower has been greatly 
increased by the integration of guided missiles and by the employ- 
ment of atomic weapons. Their mobility is being increased in many 
ways. Greater use is being made of helicopters. The Army is re- 
placing an infantry division with an airborne division, thereby rais- 
ing the number of airborne divisions from 2 to 3. The new airborne 
division will be engaged in special experiments with new organiza- 
tions, tactics and weapons in an attempt to provide mobility and air 
transport to overcome the difficulties involved in transporting the 
more traditionally organized Army divisions. 

The Marine ground forces continue in their traditionally high state 
of combat readiness and effectiveness and their firepower has also 
been increased through the addition of new weapons. 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Great emphasis is being placed on our continental defense system 
and it will continue to grow in scope and effectiveness during the 
coming fiscal year. Our radar networks, extending in several lines 
across the North American continent and to the seaward flanks, will 
be further developed and improved. In cooperation with the Cana- 
dian Government, work on the mid-Canada early warning line and 
on the distant early warning line in the far North will be further 
advanced. Asa result of a recent restudy of the westward extension 
of the distant early warning line, it was decided to change to a better 
and more economical plan which would extend the land stations along 
the Aleutian chain, relocate the Navy picket ships which provide the 
seaward extension, and accelerate the program. Contiguous coverage 
off our shores will be steadily expanded as Texas towers are completed 
and additional picket ships and airborne early warning aircraft are 
placed in operation. The first segments of the Semi-Automatic 
Ground Environment system (S.: AGE) which will greatly speed up 
and improve the collection, analysis, presentation and transmission of 
data needed for effective defense against air attack will soon go into 


operation. 
AIR-TO-AIR GUIDED MISSILES 


Our air defense squadrons, already jet equipped, will increase in 
number and will receive substantial quantities of supersonic aircraft 
in the coming fiscal year. The number of interceptors equipped with 
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FALCON air-to-air guided missiles will be geratly increased. An 
increasing number of “Army antiaircraft battalions will be converted 
from guns to the NIKE guided missiles. The air defense of the fleet 
is utilizing i in ever increasing quantities both the ship based guided 
missiles and air-to-air missiles such as the SPARROW. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Over the past several years, the Department of Defense has recom- 
mended and secured the approval of the Congress for a very large 
construction program. The most important aspects of this program 
have to do with the improvement of our system of bases, both in the 
United States and abroad, the construction of the distant early warn- 
ing line, and related networks, and the improvement of the family 
housing necessary to give our military personnel the type of living 
conditions they need and deserve. There is now pending before the 
Congress the necessary authorization to continue this program and the 
necessary funds will be requested of this committee. This is but an- 
other increment of the total program and you can anticipate that in 
subsequent years it will be necessary to continue this work at somewhat 
near the same rate in order that our base structure and our military 
housing will be expanded to meet what we foresee to be the ultimate 
need, 


FAMILY HOUSING UNITS 


Since 1950 the Department of Defense has recommended and the 
Congress has approved, through various types of legislation, the 
construction of approximately 200,000 family housing units. During 
that time we have constructed more housing units than in the previous 
history of the armed services, but much more still remains to be done. 
Additional increments of housing will be recommended in the future 
in order to further improve the housing situation. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


There has been a great deal of discussion, and considerable mis- 
understanding, about the extent and adequacy of our research and 
development efforts. The introduction of improved weapons and 
military equipment into the combat and combat support forces of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force is a complicated process 
covering many different, although related, activities which must be 
completed before a new weapon or item of military equipment can be 
considered as fully developed in a military sense. From a military 
standpoint, a new item cannot be considered as fully developed until 
it is capable of performing an assigned combat mission, and has been 
assigned for operational use by the combat or combat support forces. 
The lines between “research,” “development,” and “procurement” 

sannot be drawn precisely, particularly in areas of rapidly advancing 
technology. For purposes of budgetary presentation, a narrowly con- 
strued definiti ion has been used for “research and dev elopment,” which 
does not give the full measure of our research, development, test and 
evaluation effort. Thus, while the fiscal year 1957 budget requests 
a total of over $1.6 billion for the category specifically identified as 
“Research and development,” it can reasonably be estimated from 
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currently available data that the funds for research and development 
plus funds for activities directly supporting the research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation program aggregate about $5.2 billion. This 
is a 388 percent increase over the $3.8 billion programed for these pur- 
poses in the current fiscal year and a 53 percent increase over the $3.4 
billion provided in fiscal year 1955. Because of the importance of this 

matter, I have asked Secretary McNeil to submit during the course 
of these hearings a comprehensive statement outlining the basis for 
the figures I have quoted. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The bulk of the procurement program in all three military depart- 
ments during the current fiscal year will be <levoted to the newer and 
more advanced w eapons and equipment. This includes large sums for 
missiles, particularly ballistic missiles, which have been under ac- 
celerated development for some time. These are very important 
weapons which will greatly enhance the combat power of our forces 
and warrant the great emphasis we are placing upon them. 

Approximately “$1.8 billion is requested for procurement of missiles 
for the Navy and Air Force in the 1957 budget. Although no new 
procurement funds are requested for Army major procurement, the 
Army plans to obligate $860 million for missile procurement during 
fiscal year 1957, bringing the Department of Defense missile procure- 
ment program to a total of over $2.6 billion. In addition, about $300 
million of research and development funds will be used for missiles. 
Thus, close to $3 billion will be devoted to research, development or 
procurement of missiles in fiscal year 1957. We are taking all steps 
possible to assure that fund limitations do not hamper the accelerated 
development of ballistic missiles. 

Great sums will be devoted to the procurement of aircraft, with 
emphasis on the B-52 heavy jet bomber and supersonic fighters in 
both the Air Force and Navy. 

The Navy shipbuilding program is heavily concentrated on new 
types, possessing either nuclear propulsion or guided missile capabil- 
ity, or both. The antisubmarine warfare capabilities of the Navy are 
being continually improved both as to detection and destruction of 
hostile forces. 

It is important to recognize that our procurement programs, as well 
as research and development and construction, are essentially long- 
range in nature and the funds required this vear are for those items 
that will be delivered during the next several years. Our fiscal year 

1958 budget, the initial stages of which are already under way, will 
provide the funds necessary to continue these programs to meet re- 
quirements further into the future. 

Too often in comparing our programs with those of other countries 
we forget that we are only speaking of those items which have been 
authorized by the Congress or for which funds are being currently 
requested. While it is necessary in our intelligence estimates that we 
consider programs further into the future, it would be most unwise 
if we were to freeze our programs or even announce them any further 
in advance than is necessary. To do so would tend to deprive us of 
the flexibility which we so vitally need in these times of rapidly 
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changing technology and might disclose information of great value 
to a possible enemy. 
PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


The personnel program of the Department of Defense does not 
involve either large increases or decreases, since we have now reached 
a substantially stable level of strength, except for reserve forces, which 
are increasing in numbers and effectiveness. Our problem today is to 
achieve stability of skilled personnel within these numbers. 

We must increase the ratio of career personnel to total personnel. 
We must further reduce the personnel turnover rate and provide the 
necessary incentives for large numbers of highly qualified officers and 
enlisted men to accept military service as a career. When we attain a 
“hard core” of career personnel in sufficient numbers to constitute a 
reasonable percentage of the total, we will have stability in its full 
and true sense. 

CAREER OFFICERS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary with reference to that paragraph 
about career officers, were not West Point and Annapolis created for 
that very purpose? 

Secretary Wixson. Their output, however, is nothing commensurate 
with current requirements. The number of young men that graduate 
from West Point and Annapolis were just about enough to maintain 
the limited size regular forces we had in peace time in the past. 

Senator Cuavez. You are going to have more of a problem if the 
gentrals and admirals keep quitting the Defense Department, are 
you not? 


OFFICER AUGMENTATION 


Secretary Wiison. We have some legislation now before Congress 
that I am very hopeful will be understood and passed. It is what we 
call officer augmentation. Only 17 percent of the Air Force officers 
are Regular officers. The rest are Reserve officers. You cannot blame 
a Reserve officer for looking out of the corner of his eye at a possible 
job in civilian life because he has no assurance or very little assurance 
from the Government of a career such as a regular officer has. When 
those men do get outside jobs—of course, another unfortunate thing, 
the more able ones are frequently the ones that move—they also know 
the technicians and sergeants that really know their business and 
when their terms expire, they take them with them. That is nothing 
new in the business world or anywhere else. 

That is where I think some of the trouble is. We have had in the last 
2 or 3 years quite a number of different things that have been proposed. 
Some of them have been passed by the Congress and some lave not. 
These were to improve the whole setup so that military careers will 
be more attractive and the able, dedicated men will stick at the job. 
It is a special problem, but there is nothing new about it in the sense 
that not only in the military, but in the business world there are 
almost more good jobs than there are good people to fill them. If you 
have a rapid expansion or change, you are always short on the top 
people. You can find numbers, but you can’t find experienced people. 

Senator Cuavez. The point that I was trying to make was with ref- 
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erence to all of these generals, commencing with Brigadier General 
Milton, Rear Admiral Barner, Rear Admiral Bell, General Bradley, 
General Chennault, General Chidlaw, General Clay, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Craigie, Major General Crawford, Admiral Denfeld, General 
Devers. Anyway, there are 40 more listed. The last is General Wede- 
meyer, vice president, Rheem Manufacturing Co. 


EXTRACT FROM CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The article concerning this which appears in the Congressional 
Record at page 6501 will be inserted in the record at this point without 
objection. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


Minirary LEADERS TAKE Tepe PosITIONS IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. CHAVEz. Mr. President, the Evening Star for today contains an editorial 
entitled “Peanuts for People,” the quotation being from Brig. Gen, Horace Wade, 
who made the statement that the Government has been spending “billions for 
equipment and peanuts for people.” 

The first paragraph of the editorial reads: 

“General LeMay was not speaking for himself alone when he told Senator 
Symington’s subcommittee that the shortage of skilled manpower is the ‘most 
critical deficiency’ in his Strategic Air Command.” 

Mr. President, there is only one reason for the existence of West Point and 
Annapolis; that is, to provide Army officers and naval officers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed at this point in my remarks in the 
body of the Record a very appropriate article entitled “Business Taps Generals 
and Admirals for Top Jobs,’ published in the U. S. News & World Report for 
April 27, 1956; and also the editorial entitled “Peanuts for People,’ published 
in today’ s Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 


“(From the U. S. News & World Report of April 27, 1956] 
“Business TArpS GENERALS AND ADMIRALS FOR Top Joss 


“Gen, Alfred M. Gruenther, in leaving the job in Europe that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower held before running for President, is headed for a high position in Ameri- 
can industry. 

“General Gruenther is to join the long list of generals and admirals whvu have 
moved from military service into business and industry over the years since 
World War II. At 57, after 40 years in the Army, the General will turn over his 
post as head of the armed forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
Gen. Lauris Norstad, aged 49, of the Air Force. 

‘‘Large businesses in America are tending more and more to look to the Armed 
Forces as a recruiting ground for top-ranking executive talent. 

“In the case of General Gruenther, many job offers are reported to have been 
received that include salary and stock options running into six figures. A par- 
ticularly attractive offer is understood to appeal to the General and to have 
influenced his decision to step out of military service. General Gruenther is one 
of President Eisenhower’s closest personal friends and the President did not feel 
that he could stand in the way of the general’s wish to retire. 


“CALLS FROM MANY FIELDS 


“The current interest in military men for nonmilitary jobs is not new and is 
not confined to business. The American people turned to a general to serve as 
President. Several high-ranking military officers are holding high positions in 
the field of education. Some are heading up research organizations. Soon 
after World War I, generals and admirals began to appear here, and there in 
industry. Large organizations of many kinds have been attracting them for 
years. 
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“How the trend is accelerating is shown in the lengthy listing of generals and 
admirals who have retired at relatively early ages and moved into industry jobs, 
nearly all of them since World War II. Here, on page 56, are about 40 individuals, 
in a list that is representative but far from complete. 

“Modern military leaders, industry is discovering, get wide, practical ex- 
perience in handling large operations. General Gruenther, like General Eisen- 
hower, has had intensive experience in dealing with governments. Diplomacy 
is developed to a high degree in any successful military leader, at this level. 
All are trained to operate and get results from a big, diverse organization. 
Each is used to taking on jobs that might awe most executives. 

“The result is a big and growing demand by industry for experienced military 
leaders, to administer nonmilitary organizations at salaries often above $50,000, 
sometimes above $100,000, and frequently with generous expense accounts and 
stock options thrown in. 


“HOW SALARIES COMPARE 


“The contrast in pay is often spectacular. Base pay of generals and admirals 
ranges from $11,608 for those with one-star rank to $15,316 for those with 
four stars. Their maximum allowances, in addition to salary, come to $4,827 in 
the case of General Gruenther, $6,807 in that of an Air Force officer such as 
Gen. Curtis Eh. LeMay, who draws flight pay. 

“Take Gen. Lucius D. Clay. He retired, after drawing 4-star pay, to be- 
come chairman of the board of Continental Can Co., at an annual salary and 
bonus reported to be $108,000 plus “allowances.” In addition, the company agrees 
to pay him $30,000 a vear after he retires. 

“Few military men in industry get this much in ‘base pay’ alone. General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur, for example, is reported to draw $68,000 a year in 
salary, plus other perquisites, as board chairman of Sperry Rand Corp. Lt. Gen. 
Leslie R. Groves, wartime director of this country’s atom-bomb project, is 
serving as a vice president of the same firm at $42,000 in basie salary. 

“Some retired officers draw considerably more, however. Adm. Ben Moreell, 
for one, has a reported salary of $150,000 a year as board chairman of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

“Well-known military figures, of general and admiral rank, thus are appearing 
more and more among top-level United States business executives, as board 
chairmen, presidents, and vice presidents. But the trend does not stop there. 


“LOWER RANKS PROFIT, TOO 


“Lesser known military leaders, with valuable executive experience in uniform 
but not so much rank, are being hired in much greater numbers for middle grade 
administrative jobs in industry. 

“Some measure of the offers being used by business to attract this ready- 
trained executive talent is shown in an official study by the Defense Department 
of comparable salaries of men, at the executive level, in and out of uniform. 

“Lieutenant generals and vice admirals, for example, draw salaries of only 
$14,116 in uniform, but can expect $38,000 a year in base salary, on the average, 
if they get jobs in private industry with comparable responsibilities. That is in 
addition to expenses accounts and devices such as stock options, which may 
increase the differential considerably. 

“Major generals and rear admirals, in turn, draw $12,916 in pay now, can ex- 
pect an average offer of $30,000 in salary alone for a comparable job in industry. 

“Brigadier generals and commodores, the study goes on to show, get military 
of $11,608, but can anticipate average salaries of about $24,000 in civilian jobs 
with similar responsibilities. 

“Colonels and Navy captains, also in great demand in some segments of United 
States industry, draw salaries of $9,734 a year, can expect average pay of $14,000 
if offered comparable jobs in industry. 


“MANY FRINGE BENEFITS 


“Another less-apparent inducement being used by business is the chance to build 
up an estate, through stock-purchase plans and even outsized insurance benefits. 
Military officers rarely find themselves able to save much from their incomes. 
And the widow of even a full general draws a maximum of $69.60 a month if her 
husband dies while on active duty. 
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“The lures of industry, as a reSult, are being heeded in this boom period by a 
large percentage of Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine officers as they retire from 
active duty, often in their fifties and in robust health. 

‘Resignations from the services by military officers who decide to take lucrative 
jobs in industry, moreover, are becoming common enough to worry the Armed 
Forces. 

“In the last year alone, more than 2,000 career officers left the services to take 
better paying jobs in industry. They can be found in large numbers in admin- 
istrative and technical jobs with aircraft firms, civilian airlines, electronics con- 
cerns, automobile companies, shipbuilding firms, oil concerns, public-relations or- 
ganizations, among others. 

“Military leaders, in other words, are being “discovered” by American industry 
at this time as a major source of talent for all kinds of jobs caliing for executive 
experience. The military services themselves are beginning to wonder if slogans 
such as, “Join the Navy and see the world,” should not be changed to “Join the 
Armed Forces and get a top job in industry.” 


“MILITARY MEN WHO NOW HOLD BIG JOBS IN INDUSTRY 


“Brig. Gen. Milton W. Arnold, vice president, Air Transport Association. 

“Rear Adm. James D. Barner, vice president, Gyrodyne Company of America, 
Inc. 

“Rear Adm. Frederick J. Bell, executive vice president, National Automobile 
Dealers Association. 

“General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, board chairman, Bulova Research & 
Development Laboratories, Ine. 

“Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chenault, board chairman, Civil Air Transport, Ince. 

“Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw, vice president, Thompson Products, Inc. 

“Gen. Lucius D. Clay, board chairman, Continental Can Co. 

“Lt. Gen. Laurence C. Craigie, vice president, Hydro-Aire, Inc. 

“Maj. Gen, Alden R. Crawford, vice president, Republic Aviation Corp. 

“Adm. Louis FE. Denfeld, consultant, Sun Oil Corp. 

“Gen. Jacob L. Devers, assistant to the president, Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. 

“Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, vice president. Shell Oil Co. 

“Col. Irving A. Duffy, vice president, Ford Motor Co. 

“Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, vice president, Hughes Tool Co. 

“Vice Adm. E. Dorsey Foster, vice president, Radio Corporation of America. 

“Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, vice president, Sperry Rand Corp. 

“Fleet Adm. William F. Halsey, president, International Telecommunication 
Laboratories. 

“Rear Adm. Lloyd Harrison, vice president, McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

“Lt. Gen. Doyle O. Hickey, executive vice president, Continental Motors Corp. 
Corp. 

“Gen. John E. Hull, president, Manufacturing Chemists Association. 

“Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner, executive vice president, Bell Aircraft Corp. 

“Maj. Gen. Francis H. Lanahan, Jr., vice president, Federal Electric Corp. 

“Vice Adm. Emory 8. Land, consultant, General Dynamics Corp. 

“Maj. Gen. Charles T. Lanham, vice president, Penn-Texas Corp. 

“Commodore Robert C. Lee, executive vice president, Moore-McCormack Lines, 
Inc. 

“General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, board chairman, Sperry Rand 
Corp. 

“Brig. Gen. Alfred W. Marriner, vice president, Federal Electrie Corp. 

“Maj. Gen. Russell L. Maxwell, vice president, American Machine & Foundry 
Co. 

“Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe, American Cyanamid Co. 

“Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, president, Convair. 

“Vice Adm. Earle W. Mills, president, Foster Wheeler Corp. 

“Adm. Ben Moreell, board chairman, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

“Maj. Gen. Edward M. Powers, vice president, Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

“Adm. DeWitt C. Ramsey, president, Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Ine. 

“Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, board chairman, Mellon Institute for Industrial 
Research. 

“Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, vice chairman, American Machine & Foundry Co. 

“Maj. Gen. Robert L. Walsh, consultant, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp 
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“Maj. Gen. Leroy H. Watson, vice president, Fletcher Aviation Corp. 
“Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, vice president, Rheem Manufacturing Co. 





[From the Washington Evening Star of April 30, 1956] 
“PEANUTS FOR PEOPLE 


“General LeMay was not speaking for himself alone when he told Senator 
Symington’s subcommittee that the shortage of skilled manpower is the most 
critical deficiency in his Strategic Air Command, 

“Only a few days ago Defense Secretary Wilson wrote in similar vein to the 
President. The Defense Secretary’s letter, which the President forwarded to 
Congress with his own strong endorsement made it clear that all the services 
are faced with a critical problem in trying to stem the loss of trained officers 
and enlisted men. Quite understandably, they are leaving the services for 
jobs in private industry, where pay is much higher and fringe benefits much 
better. In effect, the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force are becoming 
a training ground—a very expensive training ground—from which private in- 
dustry is recruiting its personnel. The question is how to stop this trend. 

“General LeMay and his personnel chief, Brig. Gen. Horace Wade, had an 
impressive story to tell. The SAC commander warned that while we are slipping 
back, the Russians, by making their air force a kind of ‘elite’ corps, are im- 
proving in technical efficiency. At the rate things are going, he said, the time 
may come when we are not going to be able to man the planes we have, and 
that could easily mean the difference between success and failure in event of 
war. 

“General Wade said that we have been spending billions for equipment and pea- 
nuts for people. He estimated that the Air Force alone, figuring in training 
costs, lost $634 million last year from this exodus of trained manpower. Both 
he and General LeMay said that adoption of an adequate program of incentives, 
designed to encourage reenlistments, could actually save money while making 
possible a truly professional Air Force. 

“They advocate such improvements as better pay, adequate family housing, 
complete care for dependents, restoration of cheap prices at commissaries and 
post exchanges and greater educational benefits for those electing to stay in 
the service. 

“This is something which ought to command the most earnest attention of 
Congress. For unless military service is made more attractive economically 
the loss of personnel to civilian industries paying from twice to six times as 
much is bound to continue. And our national defense is bound to suffer in corre- 
sponding degree.” 





Senator Cuavez. It might be, as you say, due to their training that 
they can get a good position with private industry that would pay 
more. No one would blame them. Nevertheless, why cannot the De- 
fense Department or the Congress do something that might make their 
retainment in the Defense Department a little longer? Some of them 
are pretty young men, educated by the Federal Government. They 
certainly had economic security for a long, long time. They were get- 
ting their pensions right along, and they still get their pensions when 
they go to work for the Government or private industry. You have 
something like 27 or 30 generals now filling civilian positions within 
the Federal Government. 

I think in the long run that is bad. I am not complaining about 
them. In the long run I don’t think that helps the Defense Depart- 
ment or the security of the Nation. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, that is not the area that bothers 
me the most. I do not mean to say that those men you mentioned are 
not. good, competent, able men, because certainly they are. I am 
worrying about the younger colonels and the men in their forties and 
early fifties. We are hopefully keeping a strong military force to 
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maintain peace in the world. If you are so unfortunate as to get into 
war, you find you need the young men and not the old boys. They 
can handle some desk jobs, but that is not exactly the problem. 

The real difficulty is to maintain the esprit de corps and effectiveness 
of your younger organization. 

Senator Triye. Mr. C hairman, may I ask the Secretary a question 
at this point? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


LOW SALARIES OF JUNIOR OFFICERS 


Senator Ture. Mr. Secretary, is it not the problem that the salary 
range is too low for your junior officers, such as captains, majors, 
colonels, for reasons that if they cannot be promoted to a general, they 
will retire in 7, 8, or 10 years, they are young men with families, they 
will be on retirement just at the time ‘when their family is entering 
college, and they cannot see sufficient earnings from their retirement 
to educate their children, and they are too late in life to start in a 
profession or business of their own, and therefore they oftentimes 
leave in the early years. 

I had an experienc e here as a committee member of the Special 
Investigations Committee in the past 2 weeks of getting one of the Air 
Force's t topnotch officers just on that account alone. He could not see 
a possibility of educating his children on the retirement of officer’s 
pay or income at about the time that those kids were entering college. 
I think there lies our question, Mr. Chairman. We either have to raise 
that income or something relative to security in their retirement or 
you are not going to hold these young officers in these ranks. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Secretary Witson. The so-called fringe benefits in the military used 
to be well out ahead of what you had in ‘civilian life. Many improve- 
ments have been made, however, in the whole industrial and business 
area in the last 20 years, especially in the larger companies, in their 
pensions plans and sickness and health insurance and all kinds of 
similar things. They outstrip the previous favorable setup that Gov- 
ernment employ ees and military had. 

We have gone over that whole list and to some degree we are getting 
the reflection now of what happened 5 or 10 years ago. Just money 
alone won’t do the job. Some of these other things have to be done. 

Senator Tuyr. What do you mean by the other ‘things ? 

Secretary Wirson. The augmentation in the number of regular 
officers, for one thing, so that a man knows whether he has a career 
as a regular officer and is going to stay in the service or not. Also, 
some turnover is desirable, because you cannot get trained Reserves 
unless you have them in the service and they go back to civilian life 
and in the Reserve. 

The flexibility and the continual bringing of new blood into the 
organization is what you need. If everybody that came in stayed 
in for his whole working career, you would have a frozen organiza- 
tion. It would not be very good. You cannot make all the young 
lieutenants, that start with some enthusiasm when they are in college, 
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Senator Ture. Mr. Secretary, you are not concerned with these top 
senior generals ? 

Secretary Wizson. No, I am not. 

Senator Tryr. What you are concerned with is these junior 
officers ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Because they are the ones that will be the nucleus 
of the future. 

Secretary Wirson. I would not exactly call them juniors. As I say, 
it is the men in their thirties to fifties. 

Senator Tuyr. They are the nucleus for tomorrow. 

Secret: iry Wirson. I do not mean to compare our professional mili- 
tary people with our policemen, but they do have the same problem of 
trying to develop a good organization of experienced people that 
know the business. They both have pretty early retirement programs. 
If you look it up, a policeman w ho has served in the city of W ashing- 
ton for 20 or 25 years, can retire in his forties if he wants to and keep 
his pension. Some of these things in the military are not so bad. 
Of course, if you want to raise the | boys, it is all right with me, if you 
also vote for the tax bills to do it. 


REVISION OF RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Senator EtLenpeR. To what extent are the Armed Services looking 
toward the retirement age ? As was pointed out a moment ago, I 
have noticed in the last 5 or 6 years that some of our ablest men have 
left the military and are employed in business. I have in mind 
Admiral Moreell. He has climbed to the heights in Inland Steel. Why 
could not a man like that be retained even as a civilian, to assist in 
organizing and doing some of the work that is so necessary now ? 

Secretary Witson. I know Admiral Moreell very well. I think very 
highly ofhim. I have made at least 2, and maybe 3 efforts to get him to 
come down here and help me. But in one way or another he had 
quite an assignment where he was which he felt responsible for. 

Senator ELLENDER. It strikes me that something ought to be done 
to revise the retirement system. When a young man decides to be an 
officer, he gets a free education and he gets a “fair salary; it strikes 
me that something ought to be done by the Armed Services in looking 
over your retirement rules and regulations. I have noticed here 
recently that many are too young to leave their chosen profession to 
go into business. I don’t think that is right, myself. 

Secretary Wirson. I personally do not think that is the problem at 
all. I think it is a little different problem. It is more a problem for 
the younger officers. 

Senator ELLENpER. In what respect? Should you give them more 
money, or what is it? 

Secretary Wison. Restore fringe benefits, and get their status 
straightened out whether they are “regular officers or not. 

Senator ELLENDER. I would i imagine, Mr. Wilson, that if you were 
to take a comparable number of graduates from our colleges with 
those that graduate from the Armed Services that in every respect, 
financially ‘and otherwise, I would guess that the average income 
received by those who study at West Point and at the Naval. Academy 
and now at the Air Academy are much better off. That is what T 
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believe. I would like to know if any study has been made in that 
direction toward trying to devise some ways and means by which 
they can be persuade .d to remain in the service longer than they are 
now remaining. I have noticed, as I have said in the past 10 years, 
most competent men simply leave the service to go out into private 
business. It strikes me that something ought to be done so that your 
retirement age can be raised a little in light of the fact that we are 
living longer now through technology. The life span has been in- 
creased greatly. 

Secretary Witson. I see nothing the matter at all with some of 
these men reaching 60 or some other time after they have served long 
enough to have their full position, working a few years at something 
else and being available for further active duty in case of national 
emergency. 

I think the real problem is to keep enough life in the organization, 
and enough turnover at the top, and to keep the people in there in 
their early thirties and forties, the technicians and skilled people, and 
the young men who would have both the physique and will to fight 
if you had a war. I think you are putting the emphasis on the wrong 
thing. 

Senator ELLenper. It is not a question so much of having the older 
men fight, Mr. Wilson, but it is that knowledge that they acquire over 
the years which is so important, particularly in modern warfare. I 
do not suppose we are going to have to use so many foot soldiers as 
we have had in the past. A good deal of the fighting will be by the air 
arm and the Navy. It strikes me that those men could be better 
used for the good of the country than to let them go out in business 
as has been pointed out by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, Senator Hayden wants to ask you 
a question. 


STATUS OF SERGEANTS 


Senator Haypen. These questions have dealt generally with the 
commissioned officers. I think it is just as important to have good 
sergeants. 

Secretary Witson. Yes; that is what I was arguing. 

Senator Haypen. I think Congress made a mistake in cutting down 
some of the fringe benefits to enlisted men. The complaint that the 
post exchanges were competing with private industry has induced 
Congress from time to time to cut down advantages that enlisted men 
had which induced them to stay in the Army. If the man in the Army 
feels he has just the little bit the best of it over a civilian, he will 
stay in. If he does not, he gets out. It is well worth the time of this 
committee to go into that phase to see that proper fringe benefits to 
the enlisted men are retained or restored. 


HOUSING FACILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Housing affects the picture, too, especially with 
the younger ones. They do not like to take their wives to Morocco and 
live ina pigpen. 

Secretary Wirson. I think it is more than just a little advantage or a 
little money. Actually it is the spirit and morale and the belief in the 
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services, plus the feeling that they are being treated right. Some of 
the things that you want in military service you cannot buy with 
money. So it is proper treatment and spirit and morale and it has 
to start at the top in the services, too, with the officers that the ser- 
geants and corporals know. That is why I think it is important to get 
this augmentation situation straightened out, so that the Air Force 
and Army have enough real career officers that believe in their serv- 
ices and instill that same confidence and belief into the men. 
Mr. Chairman, I might finish my statement. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


There are now pending before the Congress several important per- 
sonnel measures designed to do just that, and I hope that you will give 
them your full support. I recommend to your particular considera- 
tion the provision for adequate medical care for dependents, the meas- 
ures which we are recommending for the improvement of housing for 
military personnel, the important adjustments necessary in our sur- 
vivor benetit legislation, and the augmentation of the Regular officer 
structure of the services. 

We have under study at the present time measures to improve the 
compensation of our scientific, professional, and technical personnel. 
I am appointing a committee to study this matter and to recommend to 
me any additional legislation that may be necessary to strengthen 
and stabilize the status of our career personnel in the more essential! 
skills in the military profession. I have also asked them to recommend 
any improvements that can be made administratively and instituted 
promptly under existing authority. I am sure that the recommenda- 
tions of this committee will do much to help us solve our problems 
regarding the technical specialist categories. Of course, its recom- 
mendations will also have a bearing on any adjustments necessary for 
other positions and for comparable civilian specialists. 

Military strength dropped to a dangerously low level several times 
in our previous history. Prior to World War I, following World War 
T and prior to World War ITI and following World War II we per- 
mitted our Military Establishment virtually to disintegrate. To a 
large degree our strength in being has been reconstituted. It is our 
recommendation now that it be maintained and qualitatively improved 
so long as world conditions require. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Our military strength must be organized in depth, that is, we need 
adequate Reserve forces to bolster our active forces in an emergency. 
This is essential from the military security aspect, and it is also an 
important element in the continuing stability of the size of the active 
forces. 

I realize that many people hoped and expected that the expensive 
buildup of military strength, initiated when the Korean war started, 
would be tapering off by this time. Military equipment and weapons, 
however, have become more complicated and much more expensive. 
Important economies have been achieved in our military programs 
over the past few years through effective organization and adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless, unless our forces are substanitally altered in 
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the future, they will cost us more money to maintain and to keep them 


modern. 
1957 OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The total obligational authority being requested by the Department 
of Defense for fiscal year 1957 amounts to $36.2 billion—the largest 
request for the Department of Defense in the past 4 years. This is 
a very large sum of money, but we believe it will be necessary in order 
to maintain the military structure adequate to deter and if need be 
to counter aggression and to assist in maintaining peace in the world. 

The Department of Defense expects to incur direct obligations for 
its activities during the next fiscal year of about $38.4 billion. This 
is the most realistic measure of the program which the Department 
of Defense is recommending. These obligations are greater than the 
funds being requested in the current budget and are made possible by 
utilizing unobligated balances of previously appropriated funds. 


ESTIMATED 1957 EXPENDITURES 


The actual expenditures for the Department of Defense during fiscal 
year 1957 are expected to amount to approximately $36 billion or 
nearly $100 million per day. This is the cost we must pay through 
taxes to build and maintain our Armed Forces. 

I do not foresee at this time any major changes in the overall level 
of our military forces, although there will be continuing changes in 
their nature and composition. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are currently 
reviewing our plans for 1958, 1959, and 1960 and have been requested 
to furnish a study covering this period. It is upon this study by this 
senior group of military ‘officers that our future programs will be 
based. In a preliminary report to me they have indicated that they 
feel that we are on a sound course and that the changes that they will 
recommend will not be of a major nature. Our present programs, if 
pursued with imagination, intelligence, determination and under- 
standing, will protect the security of the United States and our allies 
in the free world. A level program of this nature will contribute to 
better understanding throughout the world and to ultimate world 
peace. 

Admittedly, it is impossible to pick the precise strength which will 
give the maximum security to the United States. I believe that the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff are the most capable men in the country 
to advise the Department of Defense and the President as to the proper 
level of our forces. 

Our programs have been carefully reviewed and screened by the 
National Security Council and approved by the President. I recom- 
mend to your careful consideration the Department of Defense budget 
now before your committee which I believe is sound, adequate and 
appropriate to the security needs of the United States. You may 
be sure that if any conditions arise that dictate a change in our 
budget or in our military forces, we will without delay inform the 
Congress. 

MAINTENANCE OF MILITARY STRENGTH 


Senator Haypen. I take it from your statement that we don’t want 
to make the mistake that we made after the end of every other war 
and assume it was the last one. The time we are trying to expend 
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money to maintain a military force that will be adequate in time of 
peace and meet a demand that may occur on account of the Communist 
menace. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Roserrson. I would like to ask just one question, if I may. 

Senator Cuavez. We will take a short recess while the Secretary 
answers his telephone call. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Cuavez. Let us come to order, please. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OVER JANUARY BUDGET 


Senator Roserrson. Mr. Secretary, would you state for the record 
how much the budget you are submitting today exceeds the budget 
presented to the Congress in January by the President ? 

Secretary Witson. It is $547 million, Mr. McNeil told me, and 
since he gives it to me, I know it is absolutely correct. 

Senator Roperrson. You tell us that the budget you are submitting 
today you believe is sound, adequate, and appropriate to the secur ity 
needs of the United States? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Roperrson. Are all members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
full agreement with that position ? 

Secretary Witson. I think you should ask each of them. They are 
here. 

Senator CuaAvez. We will. 

Senator Rosertson. Do you happen to know if there is any branch 
of the service that feels that the amount carried in your new budget for 
them is not adequate ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I think they think in some cases it is pretty 
austere. Perhaps they would have liked to have more. They have all 
told me that the pr esent budgets are sufficient to take care of the critical 
needs of the services. 


HOUSE REPORT FIGURES 


Senator Firanpers. Mr. Chairman, these figures puzzle me a little 
bit in comparison with the figures given in the House report. The 
House report states that the total appropriation called for is $1,741,- 
832,374 more than the 1956, and $512,784,000 less than the budget esti- 
mate called for in 1957. 

Secretary Witson. The military construction appropriations are al- 
ways handled separately. There are some other items like medical 

care for dependents, where the legislation is not approved yet, which 
will be submitted to the Congress later. I am sure that the figures 
are the same, but the House report does not include all the appropria- 
tions. When I talk about $36.2 billion in my statement today, I in- 
clude everything. 

Mr. McNett. There is approximately $2 billion to be submitted 
later. 

Senator Rosertson. I have just two questions and then I will yield 
the floor. 

When you a to critical needs, just what do you mean by the 
word “critical” 
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Secretary Witson. A real demonstrated need. It is like a family 
that is getting along pretty well. They have about everything they 
really need, but not necessarily all that the youngsters would like to 
have. 

Senator Roperrson. I feel that if I was in a critical condition, I 
would not be in a very safe condition. 

Secretary Witson. That is why all the critical needs are taken care 
of. So we feel we are in a safe condition. 


POSSIBILITY OF WORLD DISARMAMENT 


Senator Rozerrson. Do we have any reason to assume that we are 
now nearer a program of world disarmament in which we could safely 
participate than we have previously been in years past? 

Secretary Witson. I think it is difficult to answer that question with 
assurance, whether we are ina better position or not. Secretary Dulles, 
vie. or the President is in better position to answer that than I am. 

I do think myself that the situation is not as dangerous as it was 
when Stalin was involved with his absolute dictatorship and his ruth- 
less policies. You can say—keep your tongue in your cheek about the 
Russians—but on the record they appear to be moving in the right 
direction. They are doing it their way and in ways that are hard for 
us to understand sometimes. But I do not think the situation is wors- 
ening. That is just my own personal opinion. 

Senator Roserrson. I just wanted to know whether or not the ap- 
praisal of critical needs was in any way influenced by the assumption 
that we are closer to a period of bona fide trustworthy international 
disarmament than we have heretofore been. 

Secretary Witson. Our military plans are not based on any such as- 
sumption. It might be some time down the road before it is realistic 
todo so. We will have to appraise it for its reality. While there is a 
lot of talk about it, and certainly the people of the world don’t want 
war—the ordinary folks in no country want a big war, they do not in 
our country, and I am sure they do not in Russia—and they hope their 
leaders will be smart enough and imaginative enough to work out some 
condition to keep peace in the world. Right now we cannot take it as 
a factor in our planning, and we cannot safely reduce our forces. We 
do not think so. That has not been in the plan. 

In some ways I feel a little apologetic for the amount. $36 billion 
is alot of money. After Korea we thought we would have to spend a 
lot of money for the buildup. We have our 137 wings now, and all the 
other things we started out to get, but still we need all this money. 
When I first came down here I talked to the then senior group of mili- 
tary people about it, and they thought that the defense budget ought 
to level off some billions less than we are talking about now. The rea- 
son we cannot get it down, or do not think we can, is the items them- 
selves are increasingly complicated and expensive. Materials have 
cost more. There is this business we are talking about on the com- 
pensation of the people. We put through a pretty good raise recently. 
Tt did not hit any of the executive people that carry the big load. The 
Congress sort of overlooked a few people in that area. I think some- 
thing still ought to be done about that, because it is quite a job. I work 
at it all the time to get somebody to come down and work for his Gov- 
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ernment at about a third of what he is making back home, or less. A 
little more pay would help, at least to break even on his expenses. 

We have what I think is a good sound program. We worked aw- 
fully hard at it. We think we have eliminated an awful lot of waste 
and duplication of effort. We think we are spending the money for 
the right purposes. It is difficult to keep channeling it into the right 
purposes. People get in quite a rut. When we started out after 
Korea it was almost a program to refight World War Il. Most people 
know that is not the problem any more. 

Senator Roperrson. Mr. Secretary, you said we should ask members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their personal opinion on the adequacy 
of the funds you have recommended for them. Will they be free to 
give us their frank and unbiased opinion concerning their estimate 
of their own needs? 

Secretary Witson. Senator, I do not know why you raise that ques- 
tion. They are all fine, responsible, honorable men, and they won’t 
tell you anything except what they believe. 

Senator Roserrson. We frequently have witnesses of the executive 
branch who come before us and say, “We are not at liberty to sug- 
gest any increases in the budget.” That is the reason I ask. “We heat 
that very frequently. 

Secretary Witson. That is a little different. I suggest you ask 
Admiral Radford what he thinks about it, and then ask each of the 
other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us get through with the Secretary and then 
we will ask the Admiral. 


INFLUENCE OF BUDGETARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Senator Roserrson. Then I will ask this last question. 

Was your appraisal of the critical needs of the Defense Depart- 
ment influenced in any way by budgetary considerations ? 

Secretary Wirson. Not in the sense that the President or anyone 
else gave me a dollar figure and said you have to come down to it. 
That is not the way we did it. I would never take the position that 
the careful expenditure of funds was not a necessary part of the busi- 
ness, in all fairness to the American people—and most of them work 
hard for the money they earn to pay their taxes and live on. So the 
economic health and stability of our economy in our country and 
the willingness of our people to be taxed and pay has to be taken into 
account in any real sensible appraisal of military strength. So we 
have tried to cut out the unnecessary things. As I say, it is an 
austere budget but that is what the American 1 people expect us to do. 
If they thought we were wasting the money and had a free wheeling 
outfit that was just trying to make jobs for a lot of people at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer, they would not like it very well. That is the 
responsibility of the civilians in the military setup. That is why our 
country is organized like it is. 





UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator Evtenper. Mr. Wilson, I noticed on page 18 of your 
statement you said that the Department of Defense expects to incur 
direct. obligations for its activities during the next fiscal year of 
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about $38.4 billion, and skipping the next sentence and going on to 
the third one in that paragraph— 

These obligations are greater than the funds being requested in the current 
budget, and are made possible by utilizing unobligated balances of previously 
appropriated funds. 

As you may recall, last year I raised the issue as to the advisability 
of our—when I say our, I mean the committee—being asked to appro- 
priate huge sums which are not actually obligated. For anenne, 
m 1954, the amount of unobligated funds at the end of the fiscal yea 
agereg: ated $15.706,808,000. In 1955, the amount was $12,815, 170. 000. 
Then in 1956—that is this fiscal year ending June 30—you will have 
unobligated money that you came in and asked for, not spent, not 
even contracted for, aggregating $9,834,895,000. 

Then according to the record before me, when the next fiscal year 
ends, you will have in unobligated funds—that is, a sum that you 
won’t spend or contract for—a sum aggregating $8,117,886,000. 

Why is it that you have come to Congress i in 1955, 1956, and asked 
for certain moneys, and then end up with such huge unobligated 
balances? 

Secretary Wirson. Senator, go back another year and tell me what 
it was in 1953. Do you have that figure there. 

Senator E.Lenper. No, sir: I do not, but it can be obtained. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. McNeil has it, probably. 

Senator Eiitenper. I know the answer. You are gradually decreas- 
ing them. That is the line I was given last year. 

Secretary Witson. We are bringing the balances down to the right 
level. 

Senator Eittenper. I am saying to you that I think it is ae pe 
wrong for the armed services to come in here and plead this yea 
$34,147,850,000, when actually with your unobligated balances as of 
last year, plus other little amounts you have, you will have available 
for expenditure this year $45,710 million. Notwithstanding the fact 
that you are asking for this huge fund of new money you are telling 
us that next year you will close your books on unobligated balances 
of $8.7 billion. That is something I can’t understand and never 
have been able to understand. TI believe that such huge sums as are 
being asked for and for which you are unable to obligate lend them- 
selves to waste, purchases of materials, and so forth that are now 
filling our warehouses and for which in many instances you have 
little use. I honestly believe that you should tell this committee you 
want $45.7 billion, instead of asking for only $34.2 billion but telling 
us in the next breath that you are going to have unobligated balances 
available for fiscal year 1958 of $8,117,860,000. I would like to know 
if General Motors practices that, 

Secretary Wirson. They did not when T was there, but their prob- 
lem is different from that of the Department of Defense. I cannot 
speak for them now. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Why is that being practiced here? I would 
like to know. 

Secretary Wirson. I would like to point out the progress that has 
been made, sir. Also, I would like to tell you that in the spring of 1953 
when we asked for quite a low new appropriation of money and we 
reduced the request that had been put in by the previous administra- 
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tion, I found when I came down here in January about $5.1 billion in 
excess funding for the Air Force. But actually $4.8 billion of that 
was this general category of excess funds you are talking about. The 
program had already slipped enough fight on the record, $4.8 billion, 
so I took it out. I have been working at it ever since. I think it is 
down now to about where it ought to be. I would like to tell you why 
you have to have some unobliga ited balances at the end of every year. 

Senator Ex:enper. I can understand you ought to have a billion dol- 
lars or so to carry you over. But the excuse given to us last year was 
that this had to be a continuing program. When you jumped from 
fiscal vear 1954 into 1955, you had to have something to carry you over. 
It strikes me you had much more than you needed, “especially since by 
your own admission through these records that I have before me, you 
still have on hand huge, unobligated amounts. I made a little error in 
the figure for fiscal year 1958; instead of being $8,117,886,000, it will 
be about $10 billion. 

Secretary Witson. Who says that? 

Senator Etitenper. There it is in the books. 

Secretary Witson. That is why Secretary McNeil is here. 

Senator ELtenper. You remember how we argued about that last 
vear. I was told we are gradually decreasing the ‘unobligated balance. 
Last year it was $9,834,895,000, and this year it will be about 10 bil- 
lion. Is that a decrease ? 

Mr. McNriu. Those figures are not comparable. 

Senator ELtenper. Where are they from? 

Mr. McNet. On the basis of the table you are using, which does not 
reflect the effect of the April 9 amendment to the “fiscal year 1957 
budget request, the unobligated balances will be reduced from $12.8 
billion at the end of fiscal year 1955 to $9.8 billion at the end of fiscal 
year 1956 and $8.1 billion at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Ettenper. What about this $1,881,577,000? This is antici- 
pated reimbursement from MDAP fund reservations—unspent—un- 
obligated 

Mr. McNem. And the services will not receive these reimbursements 
until 1958 or later. 

Senator ELtLeNnper. You will have it available, though. 

Mr. McNett. In the first place, the unobligated balances have been 
reduced regularly for the last 3 or 4 years. 

Senator ELtenprr. This year you are reducing them by about $1.7 
billion. 

Mr. McNett. Yes. The amounts that we expect to carry over un- 
obligated at the end of next year, the end of 1957, except in two ac- 
counts, will be approximately those. which are needed to keep the 
business running smoothly. 

Senator ELLENDER. it at is what you told us last year. I asked you 
about this last year. I asked General Moore to furnish us with pur- 
chases made or contracts entered into following June 30 of 1955, and 
I have yet to get those figures. I would like to know, for instance, 
how did you spend this unobligated balance you had at the end of 
fiscal 1955. How much did you need in order to carry this program 
on. As I pointed out, you get your money here from us. You got 
vour money last year before June 30 of 1955. You certainly had 
enough confidence, I hope, in the committee to know that they would 
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follow through with whatever you needed, whatever you justified. 
But I go back to the proposition that notwithstanding the fact that 
we are ‘willing to give you the money that you have usked—we have 
never refused | it to. you—yet you come and ask for this enormous sum 
of new money, aggregating $34,147,850,000, and to that you add your 
unobligated bal: ances. You come in and say to us, if you give us that, 
Senators, we are still going to have unobligated $8,117,886,000. It 
makes a oe case for the armed services when you come here and ask 
us for so many billions of dollars, and then end the year with unobli- 
gated balances aggregating the figure that I have just given you. 


SHIPBULLDING AND CONVERSION 


Mr. McNet. Senator, the only way you can get a grasp of what is 
involved is to consider each individual account. May I take one as 
an example? Take the account “Shipbuilding and conve ill ' 
There we expect to enter the coming fiscal year with $903 million 
unobligated. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you enter into these contracts for ships, 
as you say, under the rules as I understand them, you have to have 
the money on hand. 

Mr. McNen.. That is right. That is in the category of unobligated 
funds. I didn’t go into the category of obligated funds. 

Senator ExLenper. That is a carryover. What I am t alking about 
is the fact—and I hope you will look into it because I don’t like it- 
you come here and make an urgent request for all of the money here. 
You evidently are, or you will, I presume, tell us you need this money 
for this, that, or the other thing, for this purchase and to expand here 
and yonder, and yet as I said, we end up with a huge amount of money 
that you do not find any place to obligate. 


OBLIGATING PROCEDURE 


Mr. McNetu. May I finish this one example. The $903 million that 
will be unobligated on this July 1 is the amount that it will be neces- 
sary to obligate the complete the ships that are now underway. In 
other words, the funds for ships are not obligated completely in the 
first year if you run the business right, and that is what we are trying 
todo. In the case of a new carrier—— 

Senator Ettenper. You are violating the rules when you do that. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Yes, you are. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. 

Senator E.itenper. As I understand it, under a law passed by the 
80th Congress, whenever you made a contract of any kind, the money 
had to be on hand. : 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Senator ExLenper. Whenever you contract for a ship and you say 
you propose to get some of these unobligated funds to finish the job 
I don’t think you are adhering to the rules. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; that is not the case. You are attempting to 
run the business right, which means you don’t buy the different pieces 
until you have to. In the case of a ship, there are certain parts of a 
ship that you have to buy first. You have to make a contract for the 
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hull. Then you lay the keel. At that moment, however, you don’t 
also buy all the pumps and the fans and certain of the armament and 
equipment that goes into the ship; instead you reserve the funds re- 
quired to cover the cost of these items and these funds remain un- 
obligated until the time that the orders are actually placed for the 
items. 

Senator Extenper. Suppose a ship should cost $10 million 

Senator Cuavez. What he means is he can’t use it all in 1 year. 

Senator Ettenper. I understand that. But his example comes 
within the category of obligated funds. We have a huge carryover 
of unobligated funds. In that connection, if you have the obligated 
funds available for this year, I wish you would give it to the com- 
mittee. Put it in the record at this point. 

Mr. McNreu. Both the Senate and the House have adopted a very 
fine policy of financing, when you buy a ship or aircraft, the complete 
ship or the complete number of aircraft. But you don’t buy all of 
the pieces of each of these items at one time or even in the same year. 
You may buy the hull in the first year, place the contract for the 
propulsion machinery in the following September, in which case the 
obligation shows up the following year. 

Senator ELienper. I know, but you have to have the money on hand. 

Mr. McNei, That is right; and we show it as unobligated. That 
isall. For example, on the $10 million ship you mentioned, $5 million 
may show obligated this May. In October or November in the follow- 
ing fiscal year, another $3 million may show as obligated because that 
is when you may buy the machinery. One million more may be obli- 
gated the following spring for certain of the armament which has 
shorter lead time. 

Senator Ettenper. Now let me ask you this: When you propose to 
build a ship, do you come here and ask the Congress for the full 
amount ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstatL. Would the Senator yield for what I hope 
will be a clarifying question ? 

Senator ELLenprer. Yes. 





CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Sarronsratn. The great dispute between the House and 
Senate committees was on the words “contract authorization” and 
when we eliminated the contract authorization at the insistence of the 
House, that meant that all the money for a Forrestal carrier had to 
be appropriated and gradually it was put under contract. 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 

Senator Satronstatu. The parts that were not put under contract 
were the unobligated balances. 

Mr. McNetw. Yes, sir, and the same thing applies to aircraft. There 
you may buy the engines this year, and the airframes the following 
October because of their shorter lead time. You contract for 100 air- 
planes. It may be obligated over a period of 18 months, depending 
on the lead time of the article. This is the cleanest way that has been 
developed to run the business, and I believe it is much better both 
for the Congress and for the Department of Defense. 
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1 am prepared, when I appear before this committee, to go into this 
at considerable length. 

Senator Ex.enper. I wish you would go into details about it. 
Please have ready for the recor ‘ds the contracts that you entered into 
in order to obligate the balances that you had left from 1955 to 1956. 

Mr. McNet. I think you have to carry these forward in bulk. 

Senator ELtenper. I know, but I want them specifically just for 
once. I would like to be able to see wherein you contracted for a 
ship to cost $100 million, and how you account for the component 
sums. I just want to see whether you can use that money for some- 
thing lese. 

Mr. McNem. On major items we can show you exactly how the funds 
are earmarked for completion of the item. 

Senator ELtenper. According to Mr. Wilson’s statement here: 

These obligations are greater than the funds being requested in the current 
budget and are made possible by utilizing unobligated balances of previously 
appropriated funds. 

Mr. McNett, That is correct. 

Senator Exienper. In other words, funds that you have asked for 
before to do certain things, you are now going to use for other things. 
That is the way I interpret that. That is the way you have been doing 
it. 

Mr. McNett. It is all part of the presentation to the Congress. 
We attempt to make full disclosure of the proposed uses of the unob- 
ligated funds when we discuss the budget with the Congress. 

Senator ELLenpeR. We will go into “that specifically ‘Jater. Please 
refer to the hearings of last year, wherein I asked you for certain in- 
formation, and I hope } you will be able to give it to us a year later. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator young has been w aiting for a long while 
to ask some questions of the Sec retary. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, I would like to read a part of your 
statement from page 13, and ask a question or two. 


It can reasonably be estimated from current available data that the funds 


for research and development plus funds for activities directly supporting the 
research, development, test, and evaluation programs, aggregate about $5.2 


billien. This is a 38 percent increase over $3.8 billion program for these pur- 
poses in the mga fiscal year and 58 percent increase over the $3.4 billion pro- 
vided in fiscal year 1955. 

First, I want to say I am pleased to see you are placing emphasis 
on what I believe to be one of the most important phases of military 
preparedness. Can you give the committee an idea of the particular 
phases of research that are receiving this emphasis because of these 
increased funds? 

Secretary Witson. I could tell you real quickly. It is in the whole 
missile field, particularly the ballistics missiles. Then it is in the 
atomic-propulsion field. That is, if vou want me to pick out two 
important ones. Then it is in the ever-continuing effort to make air- 
planes that will use less fuel so that their range w ill be greater, and so 
that. they will fly faster and higher. So if you take those three things, 
that is where the money goes. “It takes more and more money to try to 
inake progress in those areas. They are difficult. It takes a lot of 
testing. 
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The astonishing thing is that we are spending $5.2 billion that does 
not produce one item for a combat unit. One-seventh of our budget 
is devoted to this experimental and development and progress busi- 
ness. It is the most difficult part of the business to administer and 
give relative priorities to. 


GUIDED MISSILES COMPARED WITH RUSSIAN 


Senator Youna. At the start of World War I, World War IT and, 
I think, the Korean war, in my opinion we had much poorer equipment 
than our enemies. Can you give us some idea of what you think 
the comparative values of the Russian guided missiles are as compared 
to our own? Are we keeping pace with them ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. I am sure in some areas that we have made more 
progress than they have. In some other areas they may have made 
more progress than we have. Unfortunately they don’t have the 
free process over there so they don’t tell us what they are doing or 
planning todo. Iam using our very best intelligence information. I 
don’t feel myself we are going to be outstripped importantly in any 
particular area that is important as compared to the whole. So that 
is where we are spending our money. We are trying to make every 
effort to see that it is spent better. I sometimes say that the research 
business is really a little like drilling for oil. You try to get a good 
study and drill from a place where your whole geogr aphic ‘study | and 
shooting pictures will tell you there is the greatest probability of oil. 
You don’t start to drill an oil well at the top of Pikes Peak. 

Some of the research business is like the oil-well drilling business. 
Sometimes you have to stop drilling a dry hole and put the money 
somewhere else in a more likely area. If you are successful in what 
you imagine you might be able to do, then you will have a useful 
result for the services. It is what I call selective research. 

I assure you that the country has never spent anything like the 
amounts we are spending for this purpose. It is important to have it 
organized as very best we can. 


GUIDEP MISSILES IN PRODUCTION 


Senator Youne. Do we have guided missiles of proven good per- 
formance now in volume production ? 

Secretary Wirson. The whole Nike business, for instance. The 
Nike is a guided missile. We are spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars in putting them in. The are in the operational phase now. We 
have a number of others that are coming into that status. 

Senator Youne. Thank you; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


Senator SatronstaLtt. Mr. Chairman, following up what Senator 
Young has just said concerning research, could you tell the committee, 
Mr. Secretar y, what you have ‘done concerning the administration of 
research, particularly with regard to guided missiles and ballistic 
missiles? There has been a considerable criticism of how it was 
handled; that is, it was dispersed too much. 

Secretary Witson. Of course, I think we are doing much better than 
the country thinks we are in the particular area. The difficulty is 
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that we don’t want to make all the facts public because the Russians 
would benefit from full public disclosure. It is common knowledge, 
I think, and I can talk about it to that degree, that in what we call the 
ICBM and IRBM—that is the long-range missile and the midrange 
missile—we are pushing ahead with two different developments that 
are technically different. Our Scientific Advisory Committee informed 
me that in their judgment there was enough difference and enough 
promise in these two approaches to justify the added expenditure 
involved. 

We are trying to save some money there in the long run by some 
duplication now. If we had enough time we could take them in 
seanence. 

We recently appointed Mr. Murphree as a special assistant to the 
Secretary to concentrate on this particular job. I was asked at the 
press conference not very long ago whether he had enough authority. 
I said he certainly had enough authority to do the right thing, and get 
the right thing done promptly. He didn’t have enough authority to 
do the wrong thing and keep it up too long. 

Senator Cravez. Is he the director of the agency at the moment ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. He works directly for me. 

Senator Crravez. Is he the gentleman that took Mr. Gardner’s place? 

Secretary Wirson. No, he came nearer taking Mr. K. T. Keller’s 
place, but he is set up somewhat differently. He has a more effective 
setup than Keller had, but the business is farther along now. I think 
it isa good organization. I don’t think we are going to have too much 
trouble in making a lot of progress. 

Senator Sarronstati. The money in research is given to the three 
services. They all have their research organizations. What is Mr. 
Murphree’s relationship to the organiz: tions of the different services ? 

Secretary Wirson. He really rules by knowledge rather than by 
absolute authority. He developes the facts and says “Here is the 
reason this is the right thing to do” or “We should change this or that,” 
or “There is a conflict here that has to be eliminated.” That is a nice 
trick. You don’t necessarily get the right thing done by trying to give 
someone absolute authority. Personally, I never had much use for 
dictators and czars and that kind of monkey business. 

Senator SatronstaLtL. When we talk, as you told Senator Young, 
about research and development, we should really use the figure of 
$5.8 billion rather than $1.6 billion. 

Secretary Wirson. We have a figure of $5.2 billion for fiscal year 
1957. Mr. McNeil is going to give the committee a complete break- 
down of what is in that $5.2 billion. 

Senator Sarronsratn. As Secretary of Defense, could you tell us 
on the Appropriations Committee if we were asked the question on 
the floor of the Senate as to what is the proper figure for research and 
development? It is nearer $5.2 billion rather than $1.6 billion? Am 
I correct ? 

See ‘retary Wurson. You have to be careful about what you are talk- 
ing about in the development part of it. When we start to make hard- 
ware, vou first go through the planning phase where you think maybe 
something is possible, and then you get your engineers, technicians, 
and scientists together, and you cook up something to make some 
progress with. You make a prototype unit. Then it looks better all 
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the time. Then you decide to make five of them for test purposes. 
But in the missile field it is more difficult because to try the missile out 
you destroy it. It is a little different than the development of a tank 
or airplane. You fly the airplane and if there is something you do not 
like about it, you fix that up and you fly it again. When you test a 
missile and shoot it, it is gone. 

Senator Cuavez. It is gone for good. 


EXPENSIVE NATURE OF MISSILE RESEARCH 


Secretary Wiison. So the costs in the research and development 
field for missiles are much more expensive for that particular reason, 
Then we get into very complicated proving ranges and testing setups, 
because to get the information on that missile you have to try to get 
some measurements in flight and other kinds of technical radar infor- 
mation so you know whether you have made some progress, and 
whether you have a good missile or not. So it all gets highly expen- 
sive. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. You estimate approximately $5.2 billion for 
all that you have been describing ? 

Secretary Wison. It is all tied up with progress, if you want to 
look at it that way. You could save the whole amount if you were 
satisfied to put into your services the same old weapons that you have 
now and build the same kind of ships, airplanes, guns, and so forth. 
Then you could save $5.2 billion, but I would never advocate that. 

Senator Cuavez. Before you can get a missile into operations activi- 
ties, you have to have this research to find out what it can do. 

Secretary Wiison. You certainly do. 

Senator CyAvez. And every time you shoot one of those things, 
wherever you might be having research, it is a dead loss to the Govern- 
ment. 

Secretary Wurson. That is right. 


RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Senator Cuavez. In the $5.2 billion, that is not all spent by the 
Department. You contract some of the work to private enterprise? 

Secretary Witson. Most of it is handled by contractors. Some of it 
is done in our own facilities and some of it is done in our own testing 
setup and laboratories. The whole business is very complicated. It 
is not as simple as just inventing a better mousetrap. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I turn to another subject, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

You have discussed unobligated balances with Senator Ellender, 
I had that down to go into. I will not go into it further. 


LEAD TIME 


The other general item in connection with that problem and the size 
of the budget is lead time. You make no statement in your prepared 
statement regarding lead time and the cutting down of the lead time. 
Deputy Secretary Kyes went into that considerably a few years ago 
and the effect it had on dollars. Could you tell us a little about the 
cutting down of lead time and how that affected this present budget, 
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particularly with the production of B-52’s and the other airplanes we 
are building? 

Secretary Witson. I would like to start out by saying that I under- 
stand what the Senator here is talking about and I have a good bit 
of sympathy for his point of view. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. You mean Senator Ellender ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. Otherwise we would have $20 
billion of unobligated carryover funds which is what we would have 
had if we went ahead with the program I found when I came down 
here in January 1953. We took a good nip at it then, and we have 
been nipping at it ever since. It is getting down now to where I think 
it ought to be. I can tell you why you always have to have some. 

According to the newspapers I read, I thought maybe someone was 
going to try to crowd an extra billion dollars or two to increase that 
‘arryover of unobligated funds. That is where we put it if we got 
more money than we asked. It would just raise that account. We 
would spend it when we had to carry out our program. 

We need money in that account, as Mr. McNeil has tried to explain 
in detail, because we don’t want to obligate the Government to buy 
something until the time phasing of it is right with relation to the 
whole balanced program. There is no use to buy equipment for a 
Forrestal, all the detail and everything, until you get the ship built. 
But quite properly the Navy asked for enough money to complete the 
whole job and then they spent it. 

In their own minds it is in a programed account. If they started 
to spend that money for some other ship, then they would wind up the 
Forrestal with the hull and everything pretty well along, but they 
would not have the other things needed to run the ship. That is one 
phase of it. 

SPARE PARTS FOR AIRPLANES 


A second important part of it is the spare parts for airplanes. The 
Air Force and Navy used to buy the spare parts for the airplanes 
at the same time they bought the airplanes. No one knew which parts 
you would really need, and the aircraft were subject to modification. 
They did the best they could. Weused to buy about 50 percent spares, 
so if they were going to spend a billion dollars for airplanes, they 
would spend another $500 million for parts. 

Now we put that in suspense accounts and obligate the funds later 
and base the quantities ordered on actual usage and try to get a better 
job done. This system is working pretty well and we have been 
able to cut down on the proportion of spares significantly. 

The military people don’t think they ought to be in a position where 
they start and then not have enough money to carry that on through 
successfully. It is like building a house and not having any money 
to furnish it. You can’t move into it. 

There is another part of it. We get the best result with all the 
people we have in the business when we keep the thing flowing along. 
Sometimes we don’t get our new money until late in July or August. 
Part of the new fiscal year has already gone by. So if we are going 
to spend $36 billion a year in round figures, that is $3 billion a month. 
If we have enough credit in the bank, so to speak, which is what this 
unobligated carryover fund is, an authorized credit—if we have enough 
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funds to carry out our program for July, August, and September, 
that is $9 billion. So the thing is getting down now. That is not 
quite a correct comparison because it all doesn’t move the same way. 
But something like the equivalent of 3 months in this category does 
not lead to any extravagance of expenditures. It used to be 6 months 
or more. I am sure when we had that much excess credit in the bank, 
some of it was spent a little loosely. So I am greatly in sympathy 
with the Senator’s point of view, but I think after about 3 years and 
a half I have it down to a pretty fair figure. And you asked me to 
do it. I know your point of view. I have been working at it. 

Senator ELLenpeR. I just wanted to point out to you that according 
to your own statement here appearing on page 18 you say that you 
expect to incur direct obligations for activities and in order to be 
able to do that you are going to use your unobligated funds, which 
would intimate to me that you use those funds because you have them 
on hand, although they may have been requested by the armed services 
for other purposes. In other words, it would indicate to me that you 
are shifting funds that you asked for certain purposes to other pur- 
poses. That is the way I interpret this. 

Secretary Witson. That is not correct, Senator. What I said there 
is simply that if we had not continued to reduce the unobligated carry- 
over funds, we would have had to ask for $38 billion plus instead of the 
$36.2 billion. Actually I am trying to do exactly what you are talking 
about. We have to do it carefully item by item. As Senator Salton- 
stall indicated, it does get involved in the lead time a little bit. 

Senator ELLenpER. We are going to get details from Mr. McNeil 
on last year’s and this year’s program. Let us go into it once and 
for all and find out the truth about it. 

Senator FLanpers. May I inquire whether by putting together a 
word which Senator Saltonstall used and the old word for it, we 
can say that these funds are authorized but unobligated? We could 
use the two words instead of the one ? 

Senator Satronstat,. Appropriated but unobligated is the correct 
way. 

Senator FLanpers. But are they specifically appropriated? If so, 
they are authorized for a certain expenditure, but unobligated. Is 
that the situation ? 

Senator Cuavez. We cannot appropriate a penny unless they are 
authorized. 

Senator FLanpers. Authorization comes first, then comes appro- 
priation, but the sums appropriated but not obligated are what we 
are talking about. 

Senator Satronsrauy. That is correct. 

Senator Franpers. You don’t obligate them until you get close to 
the time of expenditure. 

Senator E.ienper. No. 

Secretary Witson. You don’t obligate them until you need to cover 
the lead time involved. In other words, how much time does your 
customer need to accept your order and make good on the delivery of 
it? If you put the lead time up three months, these unobligated funds 
would have to be promptly obligated and they might get obligated for 
the wrong purpose because the thing is so changing—this whole 
technology—it is very foolish to say what you are going to do 4 years 
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from now unless you have to in order to get something done. You 

‘an firm up your program if it is only a year and a hi lf ahead or 
years ago. You can be more certain of spending the money swepeile. 
Tf you have to make your obligations too far ahead and then you 
find that it is a mistake or you want to change something, then you 
get involved in expensive cancellations and lots of grief. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN LEAD TIME 


Senator Sa.tronstati. Then, Mr. Secretary, what I am trying to 
bring out is this. If you estimate, we will say, a plane is going to take 
3 years to build, and you find you can cut that lead time down so it 
is going to take 2 years to build rather than 3, then that plane has 
to be paid for more promptly than you originally estimated. Is that 
not correct ? 

Secretary Wuson. That is right. 

Senator Sarronstart. How does that effect this year’s budget ? 

Secretary Witson. Another thing is that when you start new facili- 
ties and put the new item into production—let us say it is a plane 
you have to make the tools and so forth, and establish your sub- 
contractors and get your quality and everything going, you have to 
have a longer lead time at the start than you have to have on repeat 
orders. 

Senator Satronstaty. The cutting down of the lead time, particu- 
larly on the B-52 strategic bombers, has affected this year’s budget, 
has it not ? 

Secretary Wirson. What is that? 

Senator SatTonstTaLt. The cutting down on the lead time of the 
B-52 strategic air bombers has affected this year’s budget, has it not ? 

Sec retary Wirson. When we increased the peak production rate 
and asked the Boeing Co. to increase their rate of buildup, then we 
felt we should ask for some additional money to buy 29 more bombers, 
I think, to give them enough orders to carry their pl: . through to 
a point of where, if we decided to build some more B-52’s, we would 
have enough time to order them with fiscal year 1958 rte In other 
words, when we request 1958 money, if we want more B—52’s. we will 
ask for it in the 1958 budget, we will give Boeing the orders, the 
plant will not go down, and they will tie those on the end of the 
orders they have now. If the Boeing lead time had to be greater, we 
would have to make up our minds now that we needed additional 
bombers and put them in the 1957 budget, what we are doing is sur- 
veying our whole business, including the air-breathing missiles and 
ever ything else, to see where we think the money should be spent, and 
then in the 1958 budget say where it is. Otherwise, you would have 
to obligate more money now. It would not get you deliveries of any 
more bombers in the next 21/ 4 years, but it would freeze our position 
for 3 or 31% years. 

Senator Sartonstatn. But with the money that is appropriated in 
the 1957 budget for production of airplanes, am I correct in saying 
that when the lead time is cut down you are getting more planes in 
the fiscal year and paying for them, so that it is not cutting down 
when the amounts are cut down. You are not necessarily cutting down 
the number of planes you are buying. You are getting the pr oduction 
faster and the lead time is less; is ‘that correct ? 
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Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Senator SatronstraLu, Could you say that in your own words? 

Secretary Wiutson. I was just about to offer to try. 

Senator Ture. I was going to say that the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts did such an able job of it, and the Secretary has 
confirmed it, and we would save time with just that. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. I want to make sure that the Secretary does 
concur. 

Secretary Witson. If the rest of you understand what the Senator 
said, I did. 

Senator Ture. I certainly understood him. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the Secretary should answer that for the 
record. 

Senator SatronsraLL. That is a very important question, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and that is why I have asked you to put it in your own words, 
rather than to leave it in my words. Perhaps that is a poorly framed 
question. 

B-52 CONTRACTS 


Secretary Witson. Let me take this particular B-52 situation. We 
had plans to have a certain number of them finished by a certain date. 
Now we have speeded up the buildup of the production and also re- 
duced the lead time, so that we had to order 29 more at this time than 
under the previous schedule. We not only expect to get the aircraft 
we are going to place on order when we get our fiscal 1957 money, 
including these additional 29, but we are also going to get faster deliv- 
ery of the aircraft placed under contract with previous funds, and get 
the whole bunch of them about 3 months sooner than we had originally 
planned. Based on a peak production rate of 20 per month each 
month’s reduction in lead time means 20 less B-52’s that have to be 
financed in the 1957 budget. We have the lead time now on this 
bomber down to about a practical minimum. If we try to reduce it any 
more the Boeing people would say, “That is pretty risky, because I am 
liable to have to lay off some men and hurt the production before I get 
my new orders.” That is actually what we did. If we had not reduced 
the lead time we would have had to ask for more bombers now and 
more money in fiscal 1957. 

Senator Toys. Would the Senator from Massachusetts yield at that 
very point? 

Senator SauTonsTauu. Certainly. 


PERCENT OF PLANT CAPACITY IN USE 


Senator Ture. The question is what percent of your plant capacity 
is currently used? 

Secretary Witson. That always involves the number of shifts. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I was getting at. I was trying to 
project myself into an emergency situation when you would be com- 
pelled to expand to the maximum, what possibilities would we have 
to expand ours? That was the reason for the question of what per- 
cent of the plant capacity are we using currently, or put it down to 
a 24-hour period. I think that is the important phase of whether we 
have so many planes on hand today. I would rather have the capacity 
in plant and a smaller inventory so that we do not get a large in- 
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ventory of obsoletes. I know they have not reached the height of 
perfection in all the manufacturing today, because we thought we had 
it in the DeHavilland Liberty in 1918, and we know we did not have it. 
We know you haven’t got it today. 

Secretary WiLson. I think the plant ec upacity—and I don’t want to 
give the absolute relation in an open session because we ordinarily 
don’t do that 

Senator Ture. If it is a classified question, then I withdraw it. 

Secretary Wixson. I would like to tell you that I think it is ample. 
One of the first things we did in the Air Force when the prototypes 
on the B-52’s and the early production looked pretty good is that we 
authorized a second production source for B-52’s. We did that not 
knowing exactly what our requirements might be and not knowing 
what the Russians might have in that area. When we decided we 
had better build up faster a year ago, and I mentioned that our plans 
then called for a peak production rate of 12 a month, we already had 
the capacity that had been authorized a year before. So we could 
push it up much faster than if we had not done that. At that time 
we planned to build up to 17 per month. Now we are talking about 
going to 20 per month and getting to that rate more quickly. It is an 
unusual thing for us to give those figures. But they have been ban- 
died around so much that we finally decided that there was less dam- 
age in giving the figures than there was in trying to keep them 
classified. 








ELASTICITY OF PLANT CAPACITY 


Senator Tuyr. Then, Mr. Secretary, you are still elastic so far as 
what your capacity is currently. 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. Going from 17 to 20, as I remember, 
took about $18 million for additional facilities. It is a relatively 
small amount considering the magnitudes involved in the whole busi- 
ness. Each time you push the production rate up there is some little 
bottleneck you have to spend a little money on, but not a big thing 
and not something that takes a great deal of time. I think ‘it is in 
about the right spot right now. 

Senator Savronsrant. Mr. Secretary, when your office reviewed 
each division, the Air, the Army and the Navy budget request before 
you submitted it to the Budget Director and to the Pi ‘esident, was the 
number of planes for the B-52 production requested by the Air Force 
cut down in any way by you, or were you able to build more planes 
because of the cut down of the lead time? That is what I would like 
to have cleared up. 

Secretary Wrison. We were able to keep the production going on 
the buildup, as I remember, the Air staff had recommended. When 
we reduced the lead time, however, we didn’t have to ask for as much 
money in the 1957 budget as we otherwise would have. 


RESISTANCE TO REDUCTION OF LEAD TIME 


I would like to mention this fact. There is a little resistance to re- 
ducing lead time. I don’t mean to criticize our big contractors. But 
they all like to have a lot of business on the books. ~ They like to make 
a report to their stockholders to say they are booked up for 3 years. 
I don’t blame them for it. They know, too, that once they get the busi- 
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ness, they have a little extra edge because it takes more courage to 
admit you made a mistake and change it, and take a big cancellation, 
than it does to go ahead and make some stuff you don’t really need. 
So the contractors all like to get the business on the book, and then 
the Defense Department is hooked. There is no great enthusiasm for 
this. You have to talk about it and know something about the 
business. 

Perhaps we have made a little more progress in his area because 
most of the contractors, or many of them, I have known for many 
years. They don’t try to bluff me about needing 2 years’ lead time 


if they only need a year and a half, because I know better. 
EFFECT OF LEAD TIME REDUCTION IN AIR FORCE CONTRACTS 


Senator SautronsraLtt. Were you able to increase the number of 
planes and keep it up to the request of the Air Force staff because of 
the cut down in lead time, and because of the less money used by buy- 
ing less spare parts? Am I correct in that? Is that a reasonable 
assumption ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AIR FORCE TANKERS 


Senator SaALronsraLL. You did not mention in your prepared state- 
ment at all, and I know Mr. Quarles will probably go into it in more 
detail, but I would like to ask, have you as Secretary of Defense con- 
sidered the problem of tankers and the building of air tankers? What 
can you say about that, and the improved jet tanker? If you prefer 
not to answer that, and leave it to Mr. Quarles, I will not ask it at this 
time. 

Secretary Witson. I would like Mr. Quarles or General Twining 
to discuss that in detail. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Then we will take it at a later date. 

Secretary Wixson. I would like to mention in all this talk about 
what the Russian have and don’t have, there is no information that 
or have any tankers at all. I would just like to put that on the 
table. 


INCREASE IN AIR WINGS 


Senator SavronsraLu. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. 
You stated on page 5 that the air wings had or the number of planes 
in the air wing of a B-52 had been increased from 30 to 45 planes. 
This is a significant increase. What is the value of that increase to 
the efficiency of operation ? 

Secretary Wirson. Gen. Curtis LeMay made the recommendation, 
I believe, originally, and it was studied carefully by the Air staff. 
If we went from the 30 to the 45 in the new B-52 wings, as we had in 
the B-47 wings, the medium bombers, he could make certain opera- 
tional savings in connection with SAC. I am sure that his figures 
will bear that out. 

Then the question was, were we going to increase our bomber 
striking power by this 50 percent, or were we going to reduce the num- 
ber of wings, or were we going to replace some B-47’s or something 
else. If we had just made plans to replace the B-36’s on a 1-for-1 
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basis, then we would not have needed more airplanes right now, but 
we thought we should have some more right now. The Air Force 
has been talking about it for several months, as to whether we should 
do this or not. I am sure it is the right thing to do. We still have, 
as I understand it, some latitude and leeway on how fast we will re- 
place the last 2 or 3 wings of the B-36’s. 

In the next few months we will make up our minds as to that in 
connection with the 1958 budget request. But you don’t have to fore- 
close your thinking right now on what you are going to do 3 years 
from now. Youstill have some time to change. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Satronsraty. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one final question 
and I thank you for your courtesy. 

You are satisfied, Mr. Wilson, with the adequacy of the present bud- 
get recommendation for the fiscal year 1957. I believe you have 
stated and I know the Air Force officials stated before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee that there must be larger appropriations next 
year. Is that a correct statement? 

First, is this budget satisfactory, and is it meeting our military re- 
quirements. Sec ond, if it is satisfactory this year, do you believe 
you will have to have a larger budget next year? 

Secretary Witson. Our progr ams have been larger and our expendi- 
tures have exceeded our new appropriation request for the past 3 
years, and that is partly because of our use of the unobligated carry- 
over funds that Senator Ellender brings up. We have been chopping 
into that. Some day you can’t go any farther. They will be down 
to the bare minimum. So you can’t mave a bigger program all the 
time than the new money you are asking for and ‘keep itup. At one 
time I thought we could find enough economies to overcome some of 
that, but about where we are is that our economies are eaten up by 
increased wages and fringe benefit costs and increased costs of raw 
materials and the complic ations of these new items, and this tremen- 
dously big research, development test and evaluation program. That 
is blossoming up all the time. Funds for this program in fiscal year 
1957 are 53 percent more than 2 years ago and 38 percent more than 
last year. That is a big hidden item in there that is not affected by 
the number of men you ‘have in uniform, nor the number of wings or 
number of ships that you have in commission, but is affected by the 
planning for the modernization and the rate at which you are going to 
turn over that equipment and have better equipment. It is a quality 
item that involves a great deal of expense. 

Senator FLanpers. Mr. Secretary, I would like to refer to pages 10 
and 11. 

AIR TANKERS TO REFUEL JETS 


Senator Ture. Would the Senator yield? There was still a ques- 
tion on this jet tankers or the tankers to refuel jets. If we might 
clarify that question before we go to another one. 

Senator Fuanpers. I yield. 

Senator THye. 770 Secretary’s statement was to the effect that we 
did have tankers. I did not get it clear in my own mind whether they 
were jet tankers or whether they were a tanker that could refuel a 
jet plane. That is the question I think there is a little confusion on. 
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Secretary Witson. We have both kinds in our program. This 
KC-—135 that I have talked about is a jet tanker. I happened to be out 
on the west coast at the Boeing plant and looked at the thing when 
we decided to go ahead and buy some tankers from Boeing. We also 
have propeller driven tankers which are actually in operation. We 
also have no knowledge that the Russians have any tankers of any 
kind, which is a sort of interesting thing. I would suggest that when 
the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
appear you ask them whatever detail you think you should about the 
matter. 

Senator SatronsTALu. The question had been raised and I was not 
clear on it, and I thought it would be a good place in the record to 
have the question clarified. 


SAGE PROJECT 


Senator FLanpers. On pages 10 and 11, you refer to the DEW line, 
and SAGE, and so on. 

If the SAGE project is completed for the full protection it is capa- 
ble of giving, does that mean a major expenditure? I hear quite a 
bit about the expense of the matter, and the personnel required. Will 
that become a major expenditure ? 

Secretary Witson. Senator, what do you call a major expenditure, 
a billion or a hundred million ? 

Senator Fianpers. Nothing is major that does not have at least 
nine ciphers on it. In other words, does it run into the billions? 
Millions are minor. 

Secretary Wison. On that basis, the operating costs are minor. 
Are you talking about the annual cost ? 

Senator FLAnperRs. The appropriations required to give the extent 
of protection from SAGE that you are planning on. 

Secretary Wiison. Secretary Quarles, what kind of estimated figure 
would you like to give now for the SAGE system ? 

Secretary Quartes. I would say if you take the total installation, 
it would have to be rated major in Senator Flander’s terminology. 

Senator CHavez. The initial cost? 

Secretary Wiuson. There might be a $200 to $300 million annual 
operating cost, in addition to the initial capital costs. 

Senator Fianpers. The capital investment? 

Senator Cnavez. The initial cost of the line in northern Canada that 
you now want to continue to the Aleutian Islands? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, we do not consider that part of 
the SAGE system. That is the DEW line. That will be up in the 
hundreds of millions. The cost of that line is not quite known. 

Senator Cuavez. That will be the initial cost ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you will have the operational cost which will 
not be that amount yearly. 

Secretary Quarters. No: that will be much smaller than the initial 
cost. Similarly in the case of the SAGE system to be installed in the 
continental United States. The initial cost will be up in the billion 


dollar range. The annual charges on that will be substantially lower 
than that. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF SAGE AND DEW LINE 


Senator Fianpers. Is it fair to say that neither the DEW line or 
Texas towers or the SAGE or the intermediate Canadian line are any 
defense against intercontinental ballistic missiles? Is it safe to say 
that they apply only to inhabited weapons, for example, airplanes with 
people in ican going at supersonic speeds, perhaps ? 

Secretary Wutson. These are all radar schemes for detecting an 
enemy plane or missile where it ought not to be. Of course, the 
planes travel so much slower than a ballistic missile. So in general 
terms what you say is correct. The SAGE system is not currently 
designed to be much help in anticipating a ballistic missile that was 
heading your way. 

Senator Fuanpers. That isa bit unfortunate but it is one of the facts 
of life, I take it. 

Senator CHAvez. Are there any further questions? 


MILITARY AID FOR ALLIES ABROAD 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Secretary, does this budget include any 
funds for so-called military aid abroad for our allies? 

‘Secretary Witson. Those are in separate appropriations. Mr. 
McNeil points out that we might have some overlapping in personnel. 
We temporarily assign some to military assistance advisory groups, 
but equipment and training are covered by separate military assistance 
appropriations. 

Senator DworsHak. Virtually all of the items would be included in 
the subsequent foreign aid bill which will come before this committee. 

Secretary Witson. In other words, if we had no foreign aid program 
going on, and our allies were able to maintain their forces without 
our help, we might be able to get along with some less personnel in the 
service as a total. We could save a few people under such circum- 
stances, 

Senator DworsHax. Wasn’t it the custom a few years ago and up to 
recently to allocate some of the more obsolescent material supplies for 
use under NATO, for instance? Wasn’t that the custom to allocate 
and transfer some of this equipment from our own military forces? 

Secretary Wirson. When we had good equipment that we thought 
was all right for their purposes. If we were giving it to them any- 
how, they didn’t look the gift horse in the teeth to the degree if they 
were paying for the new. We tended to give them new equipment. 
If there was a new development coming along we would let them have 
that out of our stockpile, and then replace it with a more expensive and 
presumably better device. 


NATO MILITARY AID 


Senator Dworsuax. Who will testify before this committee on 
NATO military aid? Will General Gruenther be here or someone 
else 

Secretary Wirson. Ordinarily it would be handled by Assistant 
Secretary Gordon Gray and his Deputy, Mr. McGuire. 

Senator Cuavez. Did he answer your question? 
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Senator Dworsnak. Yes, but I would like to know whether General 
Gruenther will appear before this committee or will he have terminated 
his connections and services with the military department ? 

Secretary Wirson. I don’t think he will have terminated his services 
with the Government by that time. I don’t know that he has had an 
invitation to appear before the committee. 

Senator Dworsnax. In the past he has testified. 

Senator Cravez. He has testified here before. 

Senator Dworsnax. I was wondering who will take up the burden 
at this time. 

Secretary Wirson. If you want someone in the military area rather 
than civilian area, there is not only General Gruenther, but many 
other people that know about it, including the man who is going to 
take his place, General Norstad. 

Senator ExLenper. I know some of us would like to have General 
Gruenther. I would. 

Secretary Wirson. I would like to have him too. He is one of our 
best salesmen. 

Senator Cuavez. We like him, too. Are there any further ques- 
tions ? 

Senator DworsHax. We had salesmanship in the past. Now we 
ought to have some actual deliveries. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, if we are going to continue with 
Secretary Wilson after lunch 

Senator Cuavez. I do not think so, because Senator Ellender has 
Public Works this afternoon, and made arrangements that we meet 
in the morning and Public Works meets in the afternoon. 





FRINGE BENEFITS 


Senator Tnyr. Mr. Chairman, there is only this one question and 
that is relative to our Reserves and the fringe benefits that would be 
conducive to keeping the young family servicemen in the services. 
The fringe benefits include housing, retirement. But your Reserve 
officers and your ranks of captains, majors, and colonels in the military 
services, young men with families in the young ages, but knowing that 
if we have anywhere from 12 to 15 years of service now to their credit, 
and their children are somewhere between the ages of 7 and 12, by the 
time they are compelled to retire because they are not able to get into 
grade that would keep them in the service, and if they are compelled 
to take retirement at about the time that their children enter college, 
then we know very well we are placing that officer in a very precarious 
position socially, and we are going to lose them unless you and I con- 
ceive a way of making the future for them more attractive than it is 
at the present time. That is the phase that I would like to get some 
enlightenment on. I know if I was that officer, I would not stay in 
the service. I judge men oftentimes by just what my own reaction 
would be. 

Secretary Witson. What would you do? Would you be a farmer ? 

Senator Tnye. I don’t care what I would do. Under the present 
circumstances I would try to be in the General Motors or the mechan- 
ical field. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean you would be an executive. 

Senator Tuyer. I would try to be there, Mr. Secretary, without a 
question. We will try to correct that. I do say this, Mr. Secretary, 
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that if you are losing a colonel today, and he is the most valuable man 
you have for your service, you and I better think twice whether we let 
that man go or whether we appropriate a little money and make either 
his salary or his retirement sufficiently attractive so that he will make 
the military a career, rather than to go out and seek an employment 
in the commercial field, one or the other. 

Secretary Witson. Senator, when you look at the figures I think 
you: will be rather surprised that the thing is as good as it is. I happen 
to know a little more about it because one of our biggest problems is 
the medical doctors. We want more career surgeons and doctors in the 
services. How do you get them to do it? The doctor draft is sort of 
an unpopular thing. Actually the doctors say why don’t you draft 
scientists and lawyers and engineers. Why do you pick on us? Just 
because we have a specialty, you draft us. So we have been working 
on that. 

RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


The retirement benefits that a man has, I want you to understand, 
would be fairly costly if you had to buy them yourself. When we get 
this program of legislation that we are asking for, if you get that 
worked out for us, you will find the job is not so bad if you like that 
kind of work. You can make a go of it. 

Senator Cuavez. But we cannot appropriate for that purpose until 
you pass the legislation. Under the law now they can only get such 
a pension. 

RESERVE AND REGULAR OFFICERS 


Secretary Witson. There is a difference between the Regular of- 
ficers and Reserve officers that had no equity in it. There is an im- 
portant matter to clear up of survivors’ benefits and medical care for 
dependents. There are a number of things that have been passed by 
the House and are right before the Senate now. Some of them we 
put up last year but we did not get. They will improve the matter. 
Actually our reenlistments. are improving, generally speaking. 

Senator Ture. Decidedly. 

Secretary Witson. If the Congress will just go ahead as I suggest 
here and give us these things that. we honestly think we ought to have 
and should have, I think a service career will be pretty attractive. 

Senator Tuyp. That was the reason I asked the question. I wanted 
to give you the opportunity to amplify what was needed here in order 
that we make certain that we have not only the legislative incentive 
or the legislative desire here, but the public assistance in approving 
whatever we do. It is going to have to be done one way or another. 

Senator ELLENprR. There was one question I would like to ask Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson, you have been with the Defense Department now for 
almost 3 years, have you not? 

Secretary Wiison. It will be 4 next February; about 314 now. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Eiitenper. A lot of us think—I know I do—that the men 
in the Army should stick to their knitting. That is, they ought to 
plan for defense and if we have a war, fight it. There has been a 
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move on—I think the Hoover Commission recommended recently— . 
that more of the business end of the armed services, like purchasing : 
and handling the orders for hardware and other things be performed 
by civilian agencies. 

What progress, if any, have you made in the 4 years you have been 
with the Department. along that line, and what do you foresee in 
the future? 

Secretary Witson. I don’t think there will be too important a 
change as compared to the way the thing is set up now. We are, how- 
ever, trying to classify jobs in the service in three categories. One 
that we recognize must be a military job. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. Such as? I am talking about the business end, 
now. Iam talking about the man who is going to take the order from 
the admiral, who says we need so many ships, rifles, and so many of 
this and that. 

Secretary Witson. All contracting officers are military people. 

Senator ELtenper. Why should they be? 

Secretary Witson. They have a continuity of service. They under- } 
stand the military business. 

Senator ELLENpER. They have been educated to plan defenses and 
fight wars. Very few of them have been educated, as I understand, 
to handle business. 

Secretary Witson. Some of them are quite good at it. 

Senator ELLeNnper. That is because they have been probably pushing 

a pencil instead of doing the job our Government educated them to 
do. I wonder if you could tell us what changes have been made 
since you have been the Secretary in that line in order to let those in 
the armed services tend to their own knitting, as I have just indi- 
cated, and to get real business people with experience to handle these 
huge orders, and keep up with inventories and things of that kind. 
It has always been my judgment that by so doing it would be possible 
to save quite a bit of money. As I indicated a while ago, the Hoover 
Commission has been advocating that for a few years, particulary in 
its last report. 

Secretary Witson. They also advocated paying them some decent 
salary. 

Senator E1renper. That is all right; I am not against that. 


PROCUREMENT JOB SALARIES 


Secretary Witson. The Senate is sitting on it right now. The 
House passed it last year but the Senate did not. It is one category 
where the jobs are certainly very badly underpaid. You ask a man 
to serve as an Assistant Secretary of one of the services, to come down 
to work for his Government for $15,000 a year, without any quarters 
or any other kind of expense accounts, and then you expect to get the 
kind of experienced executive that can earn $50,000. 

Senator Exitenprr. The Government was able to get a man like 
you. You were not getting peanuts before you came here. 

Secretary Wizson. No; but I am a little old and foolish, I guess. 

Senator Ture. I would say patriotic. 

Secretary Wizson. You are very kind. 

Senator Extenper. I admire you for that, Mr. Wilson. I wonder, 
Mr. Wilson, if you can’t tell us now what trend has taken place in 
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that line since you have been at the helm. I would like to separate 
men who are now serving as civilians who had previous military ex- 
perience from those who come strictly from the business field. 


ROCKEFELLER COMMITTER 


Secretary Wirson. I think I can briefly add something to the knowl- 
edge and understanding of the matter. One of the first things we 
did was to appoint the Rockefeller committee, which included three 
men, Nelson Rockefeller, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and Dr. Flemming, 
who constituted the President’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization. We added to that Secretary Lovett. 

Senator ELLenper. That is to make the study ? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes. There were 10 of them, incuding Marshall, 
Nimitz, and Spaatz as their senior military advisers, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, General Bradley, the retiring Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
Robert Lovett, and David Sarnoff. They made a very careful and 
complete review of it. 

Senator ELLENpDER. The majority of those that you have named, as 
I recall, are ex-military people. They were in the service. Why 
select a board of that kind ? 

Senator Wirson. Dr. Vannevar Bush was not in the service. David 
Sarnoff has great industrial experience. 

Senator ELLeNnper. He was in. 

Secretary Witson. He had been in and out of the service. It isa 
pretty good thing to have people that are going to give you some 
advice that know something about what they are advising about. The 
advisory business is a wonderful assignment. I said not long ago I 
had a wonderful idea. I was going to appoint a special adviser to 
the Secretary of Defense. Then I was going to resign and take that 
job, because it would be a lot easier than staying with the things that 
you have to decide to do, and you can give a lot of advice if you have 
no responsibility for it. 

We did go ahead and it was very obvious to me that this great big 
Defense Department was greatly undermanned at the time. It was 
not properly organized. It did not have the people at the top. Then 
hundreds of thousands of well-meaning cneelt on down did the best 
they could to administer poorly laid out policies. 

enator Cuavez. That is why I think General LeMay is correct in 
complaining about the higher ups in the Department quitting and 
going into private industry. 


STAFF AND LINE ORGANIZATION 


Secretary Wirson. He is thinking about his military people. 
Also, we tried to clarify the whole organization. In great big or- 
ganizations you have to have a staff and line organization. You have 
to do it. The military people know it very well. Every regimental 
commander has a staff or any division commander. They have it all 
set up. They have one group of people that can investigate the facts 
and do some of the thinking and work that part out, and then they 
have the action people. We have the whole thing set up that way. 

We need some more strength in the three departments, I think, and 
the Hoover Commission recommended that we have an additional 
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Secretary to specialize on research and development. IT think we 
should have it. We are working on how we put that up to the Con- 
gress now, whether under a reorganization plan or whether to ask 
the committees of Congress for the legislative authority to appoint 
an additional Secretary of Research and Development. 

The big thing is to get the people organized that are competent in 
their own part ‘of the business, and then have them understand how 
they work with everybody else. So that we have both some cohesion 
in our business, but we have some specialized intensive work by com- 
petent people in the other phases of it. 

We are getting in much better shape all the time. Actually the 
savings we are making are about being eaten up with the extra com- 
pensation. Perhaps that is a normal thing in most activities. 

Senator Ettenper. If you had people in the business of buying and 
management who know their business, who have been trained that 
way, you would need fewer of them, much fewer. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. We actually have to have a 
combination of military and civilian people. Tt is an unusual kind 
of business. 

Senator ErLenper. I can well understand. 

Secretary Wirson. There is no other activity that I know of that 
has two different groups of people that operate somewhat differently. 


PREPARATION OF THE BUDGET 


Senator E.ienner. I can well understand that, Mr. Wilson, but 
you take the budget you have presented here today. I am talking 
now from the top, not the accountants. I would venture to say that 
the vast majority of those who prepared that budget and gave it to 
you to present here are all military people; am I not right? 

Secretary Witson. No. 

Senator ELLeENpER. What percentage was not ? 

Secretary Wirson. It was done jointly by the military and civilian 
people. 

Senator ELLenper. What is that percentage of military and 
civilians? 

Secretary Wirson. You get farther down in the organization. 

Senator ELLenper. I do not mean farther down. I mean on top, 
the ones whose orders are taken, not. the little fellow down there, the 
stenographers and those who do the accounting. I am talking about 
those who have to make a decision as to whether or not this amount 
is necessary or the other amount is necessary to buy this or buy that 
in order to obtain sufficient guns and so forth necessary to meet any 
emergency that may be decl: ared to exist or that may exist by virtue 
of a decision made by the armed services. 

Secretary Witson. The people that I deal with are probably two- 
thirds civilians and one- -third military, or maybe it is a little more 
than that. Maybe it is 75 percent civilian and 25 percent military. 
If anybody thinks that the civilians are not trying to step up and 
take the responsibility for the Defense Department, they are wrong. 
We are also trying to carry the military people in our thinking and 
understand theirs. It doesn’t make a bit of difference to me where 
a good idea comes from, whether the man is in uniform or a civilian, 
I am trying to process things on merit. As far as I am concerned 
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personally, I was never so concerned about having my own way. 
So [am willing to listen a little bit. 

Senator Cuavez. Does it not necessarily follow that the military 
should know more about military matters better than the average 
businessman no matter how good he is¢ The military after all have 
a duty to perform there. 

Secretary Witson. I think we have a good combination of it in the 
country. Lam sold on the kind of setup that exists. 


ATTACHES ABROAD 


Senator Eiienper. Mr. Wilson, what prompted the question, as 
you know—lI have talked to you many times—was my experience with 
the military attachés abroad. Sometimes you have agreed with me, 
but when you go to act, somebody stops it or somebody objects to it. 
I made suggestions to you many times about the attachés and how 
they should ‘be handled. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. I made a trip to your office last year and the 
year before, to show where I believed much money could be saved. 
But it looks like there is always somebody recommending that these 
officers and their staffs are absolutely essential. I may be wrong 
about that, but that is my impression. 

It strikes me since you are the head of the Defense Department, and 
since you seem to agree with suggestions made by those who have been 
on the ground to examine certain situations, and try to give you good 
advice, you should not find it impossible to follow through. If you do 
not, I am forced to conclude that there must be persuasion from the 
military. 

Secretary Witson. It comes from all surprising kinds of places. 
We do make some progress. That one is still on my list. 

Senator ELLENpeER. It has been on your list for 3 or 4 years, and I 
am in hopes that something can be done about it because I believe some 
money could be saved. I hope you keep on working on it. 

Secretary Witson. When you get a chance, I would like to talk to 
you a little more about it. 

Senator Eiienper. [ will be available any time you are ready, Mr. 
Wilson, but I would like to see this move beyond the talking stage. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, we are not quite through with you, 
but this afternoon we have to go to Senator Ellender’s committee. 
You are invited to go there if you want to. 

Secretary Witson. What are you going to talk about? 

Senator ELtenper. Public works, rivers, and harbors. 

Senator Cuavez. Not the military. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. We would appreciate it if you would come for a 
short while tomorrow morning, and we will proceed with Admiral 
Radford. 

Secretary Witson. I will be very pleased to, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. At 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon at 12:50 p. m., Tuesday, May 8, 1956, a recess was taken 
until Wednesday, May 9, 1956, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 9, 1956 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Robertson, Stennis, Salton- 
stall, Smith, Dworshak, and Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


EFFECT OF LEAD TIME ON BUDGET 


Senator SartronsTaut. Mr. Secretary, yesterday we were discussing, 
after you finished your formal statement, the answer to a question that 
I asked you concerning the effect of the shortening of lead time on 
your appropriations and expenditures. If an airplane say a B-52, 
which is our most modern plane—is estimated to take, we will say, 
36 months to build, and through greater knowledge that lead time 
is cutf rom 36 months to 30 months, what effect does that have on the 
budget ? 

Secretary Wixson. It has little or no effect on the expenditures. It 
does affect the amount of authority you haveto have in appropriations. 
If you have to place orders to keep the production going 36 months 
ahead, then you have to ask for the total amount of money that you 
are going to obligate for the additional 6 months lead time. If 30 
months 1s sufficient, instead of 36, then that 6 months’ production 
could be financed in the next year’s appropriation. In other words, 
the lead time is the time you have to go out ahead in placing orders 
to keep the production going. You have to take 1 year off to begin 
with because we make our appropriations once a year. So taking 
your case of 36 months, you go from 36 months down to 24 months, 
and then you get some more money and you extend it again. 





DIFFERENCE IN LEAD TIME 


There is a difference in the lead time required initially for a new 
item and that required to keep the production going, to order the 
materials and the planning for an established item. The lead time 
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depends on the facilities that are available and the production process, 
in other words. When you start a new thing and you have to collect 
the machinery, you have to establish the quality of your parts and get 
your suppliers; you have to look out farther ahead. Once you get 
it going and it is only a question of ordering more materi: als to con- 
tinue the production, then the lead time doesn’t have to go so great. 


B-52 AIRCRAFT PROCUREMEN' 


Senator SavToNnstaLL. Am I correct in my understanding that in 
the 1957 budget you, as Secretary of Defense, and your office, agreed 
to an appropriation of sufficient funds to buy the full amount or the 
full number of B-52 airplanes that the air staff requested you to do 
even though you reduced their budget and you were able to do that 
because of the reduction of the lead time, and the use of some unobli- 
gated balances ? 

Secretary Witson. You really asked me two questions, but I will 
try to separate them. The additional appropriations requested in 
April covered 29 more planes, and we slid the production and are 
spending total B-52 procurement funds more rapidly. We didn’t 
have to ask for any more money now, beyond what is in the budget 
before you because the planned production is financed at this new top 
rate and can be carried out in the length of time involved. If we 
want to make any more B-52’s, we will ask for the money in the 
1958 budget, schedule them with the supplier, and he will keep the 
production going. In other words, he has enough time to do what 
we would ask him to do. 

I think I would like to have Secretary Quarles answer the question 
on the technical part, whether the air staff got as many bombers as 
they requested. I think they did without question. I think they 
got more with this 29. 

Who can speak for the Air Force technically ? 

Mr. McNett. I think I know the answer. 

Senator SALronsTALL, Perhaps Mr, McNeil would give us the answer 
if Mr. Quarles is not here. 


STATEMENT OF W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


INITIAL REQUEST FOR PLANES 


Mr. MecNein. The air staff initially asked for 190 additional to 
what was already on order. The initial request of the Air Force was 
for 190. A reduction of 1 month’s lead time, based on the production 
of 17 a month, reduced the requirements for new funds to 173. Subse- 
quently 29 were added to bring it to 202. The funds now being re- 
quested are for 12 B-52’s more than were contained in the initial 
request, 

Secretary Wison. With that figure explanation, when the Air 
Force asked for the 190 and the original financing was for 173, we 
didn’t say at that time that they were not going to ‘ret the additional 
17. We said we can decide that in 1958 budget because we still have 
time to order those. Now we have ordered 29 more, which is 12 more 


than the Air Force originally asked for, and we have moved the whole 
business forward. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. So that there will be 202 B—52’s built where 


originally 190 B-52’s were requested, and they will be built quicker. 


Secretary Wiison. Yes, 3 or 4 months quic ‘ker, or something like 
that. I would like to point out, too, that is in addition to the ones 
that were ordered from 1956 and 1955 funds. 

Senator Cuavez. What will that total be when you add those? 

Secretary Witson. My associates here say that is classified. We 
have not quite stepped up to say publicly how many the total is. 

Senator Sauronsratt. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think I have any 
more questions at this time. Thank you. 


OFFICERS LEAVING MILITARY SERVICE 


Senator Citavez. Mr. Secretary, I think the committee would like 
to have a little better expl: ination as to the effect of so many high- 
ranking officers leaving the military services—the Army, the Air 
Force, and the Navy. C an you el: iborate on its ultimate effect upon 
the efforts of the Defense Department to keep up to date in every line 


of endeavor ? 
Secretary Witson. Admiral, would you like to talk about that? 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
STATEMENT OF ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN 
RETIREMENT OF SENIOR OFFICERS 


Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. I would say that my own feeling is 
that I have no great concern in this particular field because I don’t 
think the numbers are unusual. Certain individuals, particularly 
General Gruenther, have caused more publicity than usual to be given 
to that particular situation. But retirements of senior officers are 
taking place in accordance with the laws, and those laws were de- 
signed to permit individuals to request retirement after certain num- 
bers of years of service. An officer who has 30 years’ service gains 
nothing in retirement compensation by staying on ‘beyond that period. 
So that there is a great incentive for individuals to retire after 30 
years. That incentive was deliberately authorized, I believe, by the 
Congress in order to establish a flow of promotion. Our great prob 
lem, I think, as Mr. Wilson mentioned yesterday, is keeping ; the officers 
in the junior grades, and particularly those in their thirties and forties. 
The talented officers in those brackets must feel that they have some- 
thing to look forward to. If there is not an expedited flow of pro- 
motion in peacetime, then a great many of them will elect to get out 
in the lower grades. They will resign even though in many cases 
they will not have anything to show for their service. To rem: sin in 
the service they have to have the feeling that there is an opportunity 
for them to get promoted. 

I think the laws in regard to retirement are fair when all aspects 
of the situation are concerned. Most of the names of officers that you 
read off yesterday are officers who had over 30 years service. Some of 
them had over 40 years service prior to’retirement. I think that any 
attempt to restrict retirement in those senior grades would have a very 


bad effect on the lower grades. 
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EXTENDING RETIREMENT FROM 30 TO 35 YEARS 


Senator Haypen. You would not want to advocate extending the 
time from 30 to 35 years ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say it would have exactly the opposite 
effect from that which you want. It would result then in a 7 
rate of attrition in the lower grades, because they would feel a lack of 
opportunity. 

Senator Haypen. I remember distinctly at a meeting of this com- 
mittee when General Marshall appeared and complained that he did 
not have authority to grant increases in rank in time of peace. That 
was just before the outbreak of the war. He said that certain large 
maneuvers were to be undertaken in Louisiana. The general indicated 
that if he could not promote temporarily some junior officers and give 
them command so they could demonstrate their ability in the maneu- 
vers he would have what he called deadwood—men that were too old 
and would not be available for combat duty in conducting those 
maneuvers. Senator Byrnes and I arranged to add a legislative 
amendment to the appropriation to give him that authority. These 
maneuvers resulted in the development of two young men, President 
Eisenhower and General Krueger, both of whom became very famous 
commanders during the war. 

Secretary Witson. We have that authority now and use it. 

Senator Haypen. Because we made it permanent law at that time. 

Secretary Wiison. You can put a man in temporary grade and he 
can go ahead and operate with the right rank for the job he is under- 
taking. 

You know, there is an old saying that new brooms sweep clean. 
After a certain length of time it is not so bad to make a change. You 
cannot put such a big organization as the Department of Defense 
through its life cycle of a few men. While too rapid a turnover is 
troublesome, too slow a turnover is worse. Our problem is not at the 
top, because the number of jobs rapidly decreases. We only have one 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. We have only one Chief of Staff in 
ach service and one Vice Chief. I feel we have plenty of capable men 
still in active service to fill those jobs as they come up. The problem 
is the sergeants and the colonels, and from them on down. They 
have to have some reasonable hope of advancement. They know they 
all can’t be chiefs of their services someday because the top jobs are so 
few. But amore rapid turnover at the top is no disadvantage. That 
is not our problem. 


USE OF RETIRED MEN IN CIVILIAN POSITIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, suppose you are correct, and I think 
you are, that a new broom does sweep clean. Then how about the 
situation where instead of getting a new broom a retired man is used 
in a civilian capacity. We have quite a few retired men working in 
civilian positions. Does their military service make them better men 
in a civilian capacity ? 

Secretary Witson. I think the exchange of people between the 
military and civilian and between the services and our outside activi- 
ties is a very fine thing in the type of free society we are trying to 
operate in. Many times when we have a special problem or a study 
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we want to make, we appoint a committee to get some advice, we do 
call back these men for temporary assignments and sometimes for 
longer. 

Senator Cuavez. Ido not mean that. Ican understand that. It is 
laudable and I think you are sound in the idea of calling them back 
for advice. I mean the ones who resign from the military and right 
away get a job in a civilian capacity with the same Government that 
they worked for before. Have you any views as to that 

Secretary Wirson. I don’t think I understand the question exactly. 
Let us say they retire ‘tr om the Army, Navy, or Air Force, what do 
they do? 

Senator Cuavez. We will get down tu cases. You have three gen- 
erals at the head of the Immigration and Naturalization Service now. 
If they were subject: to retirement, are they helping the Government 
out in a civilian capacity in the Immigr ation Service? 

Secretary Wirson. They are in the Immigration Service now as 
civilian employees ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I see no harm whatsoever in that. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not either. If they are good enough to con- 
tinue as civilian employees, why shouldn’t they continue in the mili- 
tary in what they were trained for ? 

Secretary Witson. I suppose the particular case you mentioned 
deals with a lot of people and organizations and the overall experience 
these men got in their military career helped them to understand how 
to handle an operation involving a lot of people. So I would think 
in many cases 1f they are interested in the work that they would do 
well at it. But that does not necessarily mean that a younger officer 
has not come along in the service they retired from that can do the 
military job as well or better. There is a rapid change going on, and 
we all are a little bit overly influenced by our past experience. You 
get into a little bit of a rut, and it is hard to climb out when you get 
old. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, I have 2 or 3 more questions and 
then I will be through. 


MARINE CORPS FUNDS 


This is in reference to the Marine Corps funds that were provided 
by this committee last year. The Congress added $46 million to 
the Defense appropriation bill for the Marine Corps. The purpose 
of this was to maintain a strong Marine Corps at a strength of ap- 
proximately 215,000 rather than permitting the corps to drop below 
the 100,000 mark. 

It is my understanding that the Department decided to limit the 
Marine Corps to 205,000 ‘and that the personnel now comes to about 
201,000. Recently in the second supplemental appropriation bill an 
attempt was made by the Department to divert most of the additional 
money appropriated by Congress to other uses. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, of course, refused to permit this, because it 
was appropriated for one particular purpose and that was to bring the 
Marine Corps up to 215,000. 

Now, we are all familiar with the record of the Marine Corps. 
In the light of these facts, will you please describe to us just what 
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the thinking was on the part of the Department of Defense which 
initiated this reduction and what prompted you to disregard the spe- 
cific action taken by the Congress ? 


Secretary Witson. I can tell you exactly what happened, of course. 


The recommendation I had from the Joint Chiefs of Staff was for 


the Marines to come down to 193,000. When the committee made this 
sudden decision that they thought that the Marines should be at 
215,000, no hearings were held and the Marines had not asked for it, 
and while I wanted to give due consideration to what the committee 
had suggested, I didn’t think it was quite proper to have the committee 
set the force levels exactly, especially without any hearing in the 
matter. So asa compromise I said we will leave the Marine strength 

right where it was at the beginning of fiscal year 1956—the Marines 
were around 205,000—pending decision on the fiscal year 1957 planned 
military personnel strengths, which were then being reviewed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr, Secretary, let us straighten one thing out be- 
fore you proceed with your answer. And amendment increasing the 
Marine Corps to 215,000 was made on the floor of the Senate on a 
motion made by an individual Senator and agreed to by both Houses. 

Secretary Witson. I know, but as I say, no real review had been 
made with the Marines or the Defense Department to determine the 
need. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you think of that at the time you wanted to 
use that money ? 

Secretary Wirson. No; this just came along later. 

Senator CHavez. But you wanted to use it for a different purpose. 

Secretary Wixson. I want to finish the rest of it. What I said then 

yas we will leave the Marines where they are now if they can keep 
up that strength with volunteers. This was late in the year. I said we 
will ask the Chiefs again to review it and determine where it should 
be with relation to our overall strength from a military point of view. 
So we went part way on it. We gave consideration to the feeling 
of the committee. I was a little bit influenced by the closeness of the 
vote in regard to the matter. I think it was 40 to 39 or something 
like that. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you think that way when you Wi anted to use 
that particular money to increase the pay of the civilian employees ? 

Secretary Witson. No; that came up very much later. 

Senator Cravez. The committee had not had hearings on that either. 

Secretary Wirson. No; if you don’t want to do it that w: uy by trans- 
fer, you can appropriate the money directly. Mr. McNeil can explain 
why the transfer was recommended. 


NEW RECOMMENDATIONS REQUESTED 


We did exactly what I planned. I asked the Chiefs to give me a 
new recommendation for 1957. It was certainly foolish to go on down 
to the 193,000 if we are going to come back up again. We got along 
very well ‘and so did the Marines. We saved a little money and we 
just said here is another need where the costs have gone up. We found 
it possible to absorb the bulk of the total cost of civilian pay increases, 
but we needed some money in a few appropriations, and we said move 
it over there. If you don’t want to do that, and would rather appro- 
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priate the necessary funds, that is all right. You can explain that 
part of it, Mr. McNeil. I didn’t have anything to do with that. 

Mr. McNew. Money appropriated for the pay of Marine Corps 
‘annot be used for any other purpose except the pay of the Marine 
Corps personnel. The same is true of money appropriated for mili- 
tary personnel in the other services. So there was no desire or tend- 
ency to even attempt to use those funds for anything else. We could 
not do so ourselves, unless specifically authorized by the Congress. 

Senator CHavez. Instead of giving authority to transfer, we gave 
you the actual cash; isn’t that right? 

Mr. McNett. Yes; I am speaking of a year ago or almost a year ago 
in July and August. The new strength of 205,000 was set and the 
Marine Corps carried on at two hundred to two hundred and five 
thousand level. It was quite clear in early spring and winter that all 
the funds appropriated for Marine Corps pay could not be used. We 
could not and cannot use that for any other purpose without the 
specific authorization of the Congress. We did have, because of other 
actions of the Congress, a requirement to pay ¢ ivilians at a higher rate. 
It was a question of asking for new funds or suggesting that a portion 
of the funds previously appropriated to the Marine Cor ps and which 
could not be used for the original purpose, could, by legislative action 
in the two Houses—be transferred. The action would, of course, be 
considered by this committee—who could make the decision whether 
to transfer or provide new funds. 

Senator Cuavez. We did provide new funds. 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Secretary Wuson. I think I would have said let us not ask to trans- 
fer it. Let us ask for new funds. Let the one funds go back to the 
Treasury as they do on personnel matters. I don’t think it really 
made any difference. 

Senator Cnavez. Now, Mr. Secretary, the committee, I am sure, 
would like to know just how the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget have reduced the requests of the individual 
services. In addition, if the services requested different strength in 
troops, ships and planes from what you are now requesting, the com- 
mittee would also like to know that. Could you address yourself 
briefly to those two points? 








BUDGET PROCEDURE 


Secretary Wirson. The process of determining the budget histori- 
cally has been to start out from the service end of it. They ask for 
all the kinds of things they would like to have in addition to the things 
they need. Then you carefully go over it. Things like this lead time 
problem we have been discussing get involved in it. Consideration is 
given to improvements or economies that you can effect by better 
organization or stopping some waste. That is reviewed. We have 
what we call a mar kup, which the Assistant Secretary (Comptroller) 
Mr. McNeil goes through, and then you people do the same thing in 
your committees, especially in the House. They took our present 
budget and went all over it. We said we needed the money for a lot 
of different things. They took a little out in a few places in their 
recommendations. The Senate will do the same thing now, and you 
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will have a joint meeting and decide where you think it ought to be. 
We do the same thing right in the Defense Department. 

Actually we probably are coming closer to it this last year. In other 
words, there is less difference than in past years between what the 
services started out to ask for and what we finally recommended, and 
the President finally approved. 

Mr. McNeil has had long experience in this business ever since 
the Defense Department was first organized. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish, Mr. McNeil, that you would explain for the 
record, because we will be asked questions of that nature, and we would 
like to give intelligent answers. 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. The budget process is a somewhat lengthy 
process and has already started for fiscal year 1958. Initially, the var- 
ious subdivisions of Army, Navy, and Air Force prepare, under the 
general force structure they anticipate will be in effect the following 
year, their budget requirements, after those general plans have been 
translated into all the thousands of items—material, people, require- 
ments for maintenance, flying hours, steaming hours, and all those 
things. It is very natural that the translation of those plans into all 
the details conceivably cannot be quite what the Department, speaking 
of each of the military departments, had in mind, when the general 
criteria or plan was laid out. So each of the military departments has 
to go through the items in an effort to see that all the elements will fit 
together. 

That covers reviewing all their various plans and placing a dollar 
tag on the requirements for people, facilities, and material involved. 
That becomes their initial budget estimate or request. 

That is then submitted to the Secretary of Defense where an effort 
is made to gear together the detailed plans of the three services on per- 
sonnel, flying hours, and so forth. Examinations are made as to the 
quantities of mobilization reserves, to assure that they fit the general 
criteria. 

Frequently there are changes. There are reductions. Sometimes 
there are additions. 


DEPARTMENTAL REDUCTIONS 





In past years—say in 1952, for example—the initial requirements, 
after being analyzed, were reduced by about 40 percent within the 
Department. The work of the Army, Navy, and Air, I think, has been 
getting much better in the last few years until at the present time the 
initial service requests are not too far from the amount ultimately sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. Mr. McNeil, do you not also bring into that 
your overall ability to determine what I was trying to discuss with Mr. 
Wilson, the changes in lead time and the amount of unallocated, un- 
obligated balances you may have? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, definitely. I should have mentioned it. Our re- 
view covers items such as lead time and items which are construed by 
two different services to be their own responsibility, in which case it 
is necessary to eliminate the duplication. In addition, as you just 
mentioned, if the funds previously appropriated, whether because of 
slippage or decisions that the item originally justified a year previously 
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should not be purchased, has left certain unobligated funds, those are 
naturally apphed as a credit to reduce the request for the ensuing year. 

Senator CHavez. You take that factor into consideration in arriving 
at the ultimate result. 


PROCUREMENT FUND BALANCES 


Mr. McNet. Definitely. One of the good examples is the case that 
has been discussed with this committee in the last 2 years. In that 
case, the Army has had sufficient unobligated funds in its procurement 
and production appropriation that they were not required to ask for 
any additional procurement funds in 1955, 1956, and again in 1957. 

Secretary Wiison. Mr. Chairman, maybe I could enlighten you 
just a little bit more. When I first came down here I had known Mr. 
McNeil before, and I knew what his experience was, and I said, 
“Mac, how do you handle this budget business? Do you ask for a 
little more than you think you really have to have so that the Con- 
gressmen and Senators can make a showing for the folks back home by 
cutting some money, or do you ask really for what you think you 
have to have?” 

Senator Cuavez. I am sure we thank you for being so solicitous. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Secretary Wixson. Mac said, if you have an honest budget with jus- 
tification for it, he thought that was the best way to do it. That is 
what we have tried to do. We have tried to get it down to where 
it had to be, and then face the whole business. 

Secretary Thomas had this question raised in relation to the Navy 
and he took a little extra interest in it. He looked it up for the past 
6 years, taking the summation of the original requests from the services. 
He not only ‘got the figures for the Navy, but for the total Defense 
Department. So these figures I am going to give you are the final 
budget requests submitted in relation to the original requests of the 
services. 

In 1950, the final budget was reduced 7 percent. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Mr. Chairman, excuse me for interrupting, 
but by the final budget, do you mean the budget submitted by the 
President or the budget submitted by the Secretary of Defense to the 
Budget Director ? 


REDUCTION IN ORIGINAL REQUESTS 


Secretary Wiison. This is the budget submitted by the President 
to the Congress compared with the original service request. 

In 1950 it was reduced 7 ( percent. In 1951 it was reduced 39 percent. 
In other words, the original requests of the services were reduced 39 
percent. 

In 1952 they — reduced 35 percent. In 1953 it was 26 percent. 
In 1954 it was 9 percent. In 1955 it was 18 percent. In 1956 it was 
18 percent. 

That is a review of the historical process of how we do it, and what 
has happened in the past. To have the services’ initial request screened 
and reduced is the customary procedure. 

I have just said it has been the policy since I have been down here not 


to. ask the Congress for more money than we think we need, and want 
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to get. We have tried to screen the thing down very carefully and 
take our responsibility. 

Senator SaLronsraLL. The big reductions, Mr. Secretary, were due 
in the first instances to the ending of the Korean war, and the building 
up of the surpluses irom the Korean w ar, were they not 

Secretary Witson. I don’t think that has a great deal to do with it. 
It is just this question of how you set the priority of need and what you 
would like to have versus what you have to have. 


NAVY JET AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Secretary, the following information is 
contained on page 41 of "the House Report 1891, entitled, “Navy Jet 
Aircraft Procurement Program,” which was prepared by the Military 
Operations Subcommittee ‘of the House Committee on Government 
Operations: 

The Navy expended more than $500 million for 280 Navy aircraft in the Demon 
fighter program, of which the first 60 aircraft costing at least $154 million will be 
limited (4 excepted) to nonflying uses. The other 220 planes have not been 
tested in fleet use, and now or soon may be obsolete. The expenditures in the 
aggregate were excessive when judged by the end results. 

The excessive expenditures and the numerous difficulties encountered in the 
program were due in part to the compounding of errors in judgment and in part 
to factors beyond the immediate control of the parties concerned. 

As Secretary of Defense, what comments or explanation do you have 
to make regarding that report ? 

Secretary Witson. I would like to say there is no substitute for good 
judgment either inside the services or outside. The Navy placed those 
orders under the pressure of the times in which they were placed. It 
was before the present administration had much to do with it. But 
the men that did it, did it in good faith for a buildup of maximum 
strength at a certain time, and assumed maximum danger. I suppose 
whether those planes were very good or not, if they had been the only 
ones we had, we would have tried to use them as we have in past wars. 
ut as time went on, it developed that was not such a smart thing to do. 

In the mechanics of the job we must have ordered more or less paper 
designs that had not been tried out. Some people started to give me 

the business a little bit over flying before you buy. There is a little 
sense in it,too. That is the way you stop a $500 million waste, to know 
what you are doing before you put your money out. 

Senator Cravez. What about a $154 million waste for nonflying 
machines ? 


Secretary Witson. I would like to turn that one over to the Navy, if 
you want to get into the detail. 


Senator Cuavez. Are nonflying planes of any use or do they serve 
any particular purpose? What do you use them for? 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY 


HEAVY PRODUCTION ORDERS 


Secretary Tuomas. I think if you go back and look at the record, 
you will find that prior to the Korean war, the Navy had been cut 
down in its research and development funds very materially, and also 
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in its procurement funds. As a result when the war came on, they 
did let some very heavy production orders for new modern aircraft. 
At that time the Navy did not have, had not had, sufficient funds 
before. 

Those orders were predicated on a new engine, the J—40 engine. 
The aircraft were designed around that. In their anxiety to try to 
get an airplane that might come into being during a general war, 
which at that time it looked like you might have, the Nav y let produc- 
tion orders in advance for an airplane that were dependent on this 
J—40 engine. 

The engine didn’t develop. The manufacturers had bought the 
materials; they had fabricated them; they bought equipment for it, 
and you had a large number of aircraft that h: id no engines that were 
satisfactory. 

When I came in as the Secretary of the Navy, we took the program 
and we tried to recover as much of it as we could. We tried to adopt 
the existing air frames to another engine. But there were a certain 
number of aircraft that could not be modified, and it would have cost 
too much to modify them. We have used those for various tal gg 
mechanical training and the like. I don’t criticize anybody for it, be- 
cause as I say, the Navy had been restricted in funds before; they had 
been restricted in research and development; they had no modern air- 
craft as such in quantities needed, and in the rush of Korea they tried 
to procure aircraft that would be modern, and they took the risk that 
went with it. 

FIRM PROGRAM 


We have changed that entirely. We have what we call the “firm” 
program now. For any new aircraft or new engine, we now build 
3 experimental models first; then we build about 7 models that are 
flying models. Then we build another 7 or 8 that are further advanced 
models. We do not go into procurement in large quantities until we 
have proven the airplane to the point that it can go into production. 

I would say that we have overcome the possibility of that happen- 
ing again. We have taken the necessary steps. 

"That was created under the pressure of the Korean war, and in the 
anxiety of trying to get modern aircraft. 

Senator Cuavez. The program was for 280 aircraft. The first 60 of 
them, except for 4, will be limited to nonflying uses. The other 220 
have not as yet been tested. 

Secretary THomas. No; we have modified the F3H2 now to where 
they have new engines. It was only the first ones that came off the 
line that were nonusable. 


DISPOSITION OF PLANES 


Senator CHavez. Still speaking about the 220 planes that the re- 
port said had not yet been tested in fleet use, and now or soon may be 
obsolete, what became of those planes ? 

Secretary THomas. Some are flying now. Any airplane today is 
going to become obsolete very soon. 

Senator CHAvez. The 220 are flying? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; not all. 

Senator Cuavez. How many of the 220 are flying? 
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Secretary THomas. I can’t give you the exact figure. 

Senator Cuavez, Will you furnish it? 

Secretary Tuomas. As far as I know many are flying. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you furnish it? 

Secretary Tuomas. I will be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

As of April 30, 1956, the Navy had accepted 54 of the 220 F3H-2 aircraft. Of 
the 54 in the Navy, some 30 are still being used in connection with the various 
test and trials programs. The other 24 have been sent to the fleet and are 
presently operating in fleet squadrons in a very satisfactory manner. The re- 
maining 166 are being accepted on a monthly incremental basis. 

Secretary Witson. That is one of the problems, Mr. Chairman, when 
you get into mechanical or technical troubles with new development, 
and the thing gets delayed and it doesn’t meet your specifications, no 
matter whose fault it may be, an error in judgment in the first place 
or what, then that plane gets obsolete rather rapidly afterwards even 
when you do finally get the bugs out of it. I don’t like to see the 
people criticized too much. Whether it was in my present regime or 

yast, I am sure that the people who placed those orders did the very 
Seat they could at the time. More money should have been spent 
several years before in getting the things done. When you haven’t 
spent the money you have to do what you can to try to pick up the lost 
time. So I don’t feel too critical about it. But 1 would like to keep 
it from happening again, and that is the step we are taking now to 
prevent this from happening again. 

I have been in the business long enough to see quite a few dreams 
not come true. This was one of them on the part of the Navy. It is 
probably true that the planes they finally modified and finished up 
with were useful for the purpose, but will not remain useful for 
very long. It will be like the K-36 that we produced a few years ago. 
Most people think they will he obsolete pretty fast. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. Any further questions? Sena- 
tor Robertson. 


GOAL OF 20 B—52’S A MONTH 


Senator Roprerrson. Mr. Secretary, will we be told in executive 
session when you expect to reach the goal of 20 B—52’s a month? 

Secretary Witson. I assume that you are going to have some exec- 
utive sessions with the Air Force, and I am sure they have the in- 
formation. As a matter of fact, I think we have for you the whole 
history of the B-52 development, if you are especially interested in 
it and how we have inal it up at various times as the state of the 
art made such action possible. I think the planned production when 
I first came down here was four a month. If anyone wants to know 
just exactly what has happened in the last 3 or 4 years with relation 
to our planning of B-52 production, as long as it can be kept in the 
right category with relation to classified information, I am sure we 
will provide it, since we want to be very helpful to you men that have 
your responsibilities to your constituents and to the country. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF NATO 


Senator Roserrson. I read a little piece by some commentator who 
said that NATO as a military organization was practically washed 
up. Can you tell us anything about the current plans for NATO, 
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either as a military organization or as a new Marshall aid plan or- 
ganization, or whatever you have in mind for that organization? 

Secretary Witson. In the first place, the columnists are not my 
military advisers, so I don’t pay much attention to that part of it. 
The working press here sometimes call them the double-dome boys 
living in an ivory tower on top of a penthouse. I don’t care to com- 
ment about the NATO business. 

Senator Cuavez. You do admit that it might be that those news- 
paper boys who are of necessity aggressive in looking La information 
do get information from within the Department. I do know that 
sometimes they publish information months ahead of the time that 
we receive it in the committee. 

Senator Roserrson. I don’t think they were all dreaming when 
they published reports that the administration was considering some 
type of use of NATO in connection with some type of foreign aid 
other than military aid. 

Secretary Witson. We do not have here before you the appropria- 
tions for military aid or any of our relations with out allies. That 
is more in Secretary Dulles’ area. I think you ought to ask these 
questions of him. As a matter of fact, he has just returned from a 
trip over there. 

Senator Cuavez. If we can catch him long enough in Washington, 
we might ask him. 

Secret tary Wirson. I might say this, if it was my responsibility, I 
would do about what he does. I would go over and get some first hand 
information from the people I had to deal with. 

Senator Ronzrrson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I repeat what 
I said yesterday? I think we ought to have General Gruenther or 
someone who is fully informed concerning the activities of NATO 
from a military standpoint testify so that we will have some factual 
information. 

Senator Cuavez. I don’t think that General Gruenther will retire 
before the fall, so we will have him before the committee during the 
session. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Admiral Radford, do you have a statement ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I have a very short statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Because my views are included within the scope of Secretary Wil- 
son’s statement, I do not have a separate for eal statement. 

However, for the record I would like to state that I am in accord 
with the Defense Department program as outlined by Secretary Wil- 
son in his prepared statement. 


ADEQUACY OF FORCE LEVELS 


Also I unqualifiedly support the force levels which this budget is 
designed to maintain. These forces, under present world conditions, 
are, in my opinion, adequate to perform all essential tasks in the initial 
stages of a shooting war, global or otherwise, and they constitute an 
ample base which will permit a rapid and orderly buildup when and 
if such an eventuality should become necessary. 

Senator Cuavez. Of necessity, Admiral, in carrying out the duties 
of Chief of Staff, you are acquainted with the general program of the 
Defense Department. 
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Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. From your short statement, you would have us 
believe that the requests made in this bill would meet the demands of 
that program ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is with reference to the Navy items, Army 
items, and Air Corps items ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. What about the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Raprorp. The same for the Marines. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions? 

Senator Roperrson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the admiral 
a question. 


BUDGETARY PROCESS 


I understood the Secretary to say that over a period of years the 
Defense Department has squeezed the individual estimates of what 
each agency needed down from about 50 percent more than they pro- 
posed to give them to 15 percent more than what they proposed to give 
them. That causes me to ask the admiral to what etxent are the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in agreement with the budget now being presented— 
whether they have been just squeezed an average of 15 percent or some 
were squeezed no percent and others maybe 30 or 40 percent. 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator Robertson, we don’t get into the detailed 
budget. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend an overall program. I 
would like ot have the indiviudal chiefs of the services express their 
opinions on that program. I myself think that it is a sound military 
program under the world conditions that exist today. The process 
of squeezing the Department requests is nothing new. It has been 
going on for the some 35 years I have been here. Sometimes it is 
worse than others. It happens that we are working now on a leveled 
off overall program so that the squeezing process or ‘budgetary process 
as a whole I don’t think is quite as difficult as it has been some other 
times. 

Senator Ropertson. I believe you are in agreement then with the 
view expressed yesterday by the Secretary that at an appropriate time 
we would ask the opinion of each Chief of Staff. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropserrson. And at that time each Chief of Staff would be 
at perfect liberty to express uninhibitedly and very frankly his views 
on whether or not his allowance in the budget was in his opinion equal 
to the critical needs and safety of the country. 

Admiral Raprorp. I should think they would. 

Senator Roperrson. That is all. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE TESTIMONY 


Senator SaLToNstaLL. May I ask 2 or 3 questions of the admiral? 
Admiral, on April 18 before the House committee as reported by 
them on page 3 of their report, you stated : 


I feel that the requests that have been made this year in January and including 
the supplemental, if approved by the Congress, will insure a well-rounded Military 
Kstablishment in fiscal year 1857. I feel, as I told you in January, that if 
there were any areas which we thought might be Improved that I am sure the 
Defense Department would ask for them. 
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Your statement of today is similar to that which you made on April 
18, is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. And you are in full accord with the budget ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstaty. May I ask just these two questions? You 
used the words in speaking to the chairman and Senator Robertson, 
“the military program.” In the report to the House you used the 
words “well-rounded Military Establishment.” Do you use those 
words interchangeably ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir; I would. 


PROCUREMENT LEVELS 


Senator SatronsraLu. And you used the words in your statement 
“force levels.” Would you elaborate a little bit on that? I have in 
mind particularly whether that means procurement levels? Does that 
include procurement levels ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. Those are determined by the civilian 
agencies in the Department of Defense with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense. They involve in each successive year a good 
deal of the problem of lead time that you brought up. In other words, 
how much you ask for in a particular budgetary year. 

Senator SaLronsrauL. Then could you elaborate in a few sentences 
as what you mean by force levels? 

Admiral Raprorp. By force levels, I mean the overall number of 
military personnel and the number of combat units such as wings in 
the Air Force, divisions in the Army, combatant ships in the Navy, 
and so forth. 

Senator SauronsTati. And those are sufficient in your opinion to do 
the job? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstraLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CuaAvez. Senator Flanders. 


LEVELING OFF 


Senator FLanpers. You used, if I recollect, a few minutes ago the 
phrase of “leveling off.” Of course, there has not been any time 
during the time I have been in Congress when new developments didn’t 
require heavy new expenditures and great changes in the whole mili- 
tary procedure and outlook. Do you see ahead of us now what you 
might call an approach to the limit of new developments so that we 
can consider leveling off ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator Flanders, in regard to leveling off my 
remark in answer to Senator Saltonstall’ s question, referred to the total 
number of military personnel, and the combatant units. The de- 
velopments that you speak of will have a bearing on the equipment 
that those units will have. We have had and have been operating for 
the last 3 years on what we called a leveled-off establishment in regard 
to numbers of military personnel, with very few changes. At the same 
time the units themselves, Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Cor ps, 
have been receiving new equipment that improved their capabilities 
as combatant units. As they got the new equipment the same given 
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unit had more firepower and more offensive capability. We expect, 
or at least I believe that we will continue to make tremendous advances 
in the field of military equipment. This may have an effect on the 
overall numbers of personnel in the establishment. But my guess 
is in the foreseeable future that will not be the case. Our combat po- 
tentials will improve with this new equipment, and there may come 
a time in the future when the developments will require reorientation 
as far as numbers of units are concerned. There is always that pos- 
sibility. 

Senator Firanpers. The Secretary yesterday mentioned the three 
major lines of development. One was atomic propulsion of ships. 
He didn’t mention aircraft. 

Admiral Raprorp. He meant to include that. 

Senator Fianpers, I would suppose that was part of the atomic 
propulsion development. That, of course, is a major development. 

Then he mentioned the intercontinental missiles. It escapes my 
mind just at the moment what the third one was. Do you remember ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Offhand I don’t. 

Senator FLanpers. Somebody ought to. I regret that Idonot. You 
cet somewhere near the limits of imagination in trying to think of 
new developments of the same major importance as those two, for 
example. Of course, this detection, the Dew line and the SAGE, 
and the rest of it is at least a minor major development. 

Do you think we can look forward with hope or perturbation, as 
the case may be, to a point where we get about all there is in future 
scientific development? That, of course, is a moot question at the 
moment, but the military expenditures are enormous. While the 
Russians are not ruining us, as they were supposed to and hoped to do, 
yet I hate to feel that the process will go on indefinitely. You feel 
we are keeping up anyway; do you not? 

Admiral Raprorp, I think we are, Senator. In regard to the first 
part of your statement, my experience leads me to be reluctant to say 
that we see the end of developments in sight. We are doing so many 
things today that were considered impossible even 15 years ago that 
I would not say that we had reached the limit in that respect. 

In regard to the other part, as you know, there we are making sincere 
efforts to reach some sort of disarmament agreement. I think we have 
to continue to try to do that. As Mr. Wilson pointed out yesterday, 
the expenses of even this leveled off establishment will continue to 
increase as the cost of new equipment goes up. 

It is sort of a grim future if you look at it without any hope of 
eventual adjustment in world tensions. 


INTERCONTINENTAL MISSILE 


Senator Fianpers. I made a suggestion before another committee 
a couple of months ago that it might be well to concentrate on some 
inspection regularly to endeavor to stop short of the development of 
the long-range intercontinental missile because we really don’t have 
it yet. Neither side has it yet. It seems that it might be possible to 
start there and stop a development which, after all, is not a military 
armatall. It is an endeavor to attain political ends by terror. I can’t 
imagine the ballistic missile 4,000 miles away reaching a pinpoint 
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target under any future development of science or engineering. So 
that lies in the x range of political terror rather than militar y armament. 
That is not before us tod: ay and I just mention it as one of the things 
I think we should be aiming at, but not stopping the development 
where we are aiming at, because the best chance of re: aching an agree- 
ment on that is to be ahead, rather than behind. 
Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 


RESERVE COMPONENT 


Senator DworsHak. TI have just one question, I believe. 

Admiral, occasionally we hear criticism that maximum use is not 
being made of our citizen component in our Armed Forces. Do you 
think that currently proper ree ognition is being given to the training 
of the citizen potential which we have in the country 

Admiral Raprorp. Are you talking now, Senator, about the Reserve 
component ¢ 

Senator DworsHak. Yes; the Reserves and National Guard. 

Admiral Raprorp. All the services are working very hard on their 
Reserve programs. It is difficult to say that we are doing enough or 
not doing enough. There are many proble ms in that area. Iam sure 
that you will find each one of the services has a program which they 
consider good, and which they are endeavoring to carry out. 

Senator DworsHak. Iam glad to have that assurance, because while 
we realize that we are going in the direction of a highly specialized 
and trained Regular Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, at the 

same time we must be fully aware of the importance of developing 
these components like the National Guard and the Reserves, because 
in time of war we have to call upon them. We have this great reservoir 
of men who have been trained in past wars and young men coming up 
and T think it is generallv recognized that we must not neglect in any 
way the full potential of that source of military strength. 

Admiral Raprorp. The Reserve program is an integral part of our 
overall program. We have tried to put great emphasis on it. Last 
vear we got the new legislation. It was not in detail exactly what the 
Department asked for, but it is a workable document, and we are try- 
ing to build up the efficiency of the Reserve under those rules. 

Senator DworsHaK. Thank you. 

Senator Franpers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one more 
question of Admiral Radford. 


RAPID EXPANSION IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 


Am T right in assuming that all of your personnel practices are based 
on making it possible to expand your force and operations fairly 
rapidly and easilv in case of an emergency ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. I think today I can say the situation 
in that respect is better than it has ever been. 

Senator Fianpers. It isa major consideration in your organization? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, I have two short questions here. 

Do we have the military strength today to handle another Korea? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. From your understanding? 

77770 —56——5 
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Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. I might add in answering that question, 
Senator, I would say if we had another Korea that we would probably 
increase our force structure. We are better prepared to take care of 
the initial operations than we were in 1950, although we would un- 
doubtedly come up here and ask for certain increases. 

Senator Cuavez. When you answer that question in the affirmative, 
you include ground strength? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do. 

Senator Cuavez. That is besides the development end that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont inquired about? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF MILITARY STRENGTH 


Senator Cuavez. I don’t know whether you care to answer this ques- 
tion. If you think you should not, do not do it. 

Would you say our military strengthh as increased or decreased in 
the past year compared to the Russians, let us say? Do you think we 
are in a position to do our share for security and defense in case any- 
thing comes up with any country ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would prefer to put it on that basis. I feel as 
though from the standpoint of the national security of the United 
States we have adequate military forces. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. Senator Smith, do you care to ask the 
admiral any questions? 

Senator Smiru. No; I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Following up that very last statement you 
made, Admiral, and putting it this way, does your present armed force, 
including Air, Navy, and Army, constitute such a well rounded out 
force that it will act as a deterrent against any nation attacking us 
because of its devastating retaliatory power ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I feel very strongly that is the case. 

Senator SauronstaLL. And this budget submitted is sufficient to 
carry out that objective. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir; for the fiscal year under consideration. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
STATEMENT OF HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, be- 
fore entering upon any statement I would like to make just a sugges- 
tion, if I may, which may be followed to any extent which you desire. 

General Taylor, the Chief of Staff, and rian prepared our state- 
ments here, and they have been coordinated. I have tried not to tres- 
pass upon certain military things that I deem it wise for him, because 
of his years of experience in that field, to take, and he has been gracious 
enough not to trespass upon certain things that I have prepared in 
reference to the overall presentation. So if it is your desire to do it, 
we could present our statements one right after the other, and then 
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have any questions with regard to either statement or both statements 
together so that either one of us may answer. I merely make that sug- 
gestion before starting. 

Senator Cuavez. I think, Mr. Secretary, the committee understands 
the functions of the Secretar y and the functions of the Chief of Staff. 
While we would be glad to receive your statement and insert it in the 
record, we would like to have you elaborate or give us a statement in 
your own way with reference to the general policy, which is your 
function. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
T count it as an honor and a privilege to appear before this committee 
today as a representative of the U nited States Army. My association 
with the Army began with service in the Michigan National Guard 40 
years ago, and as an Infantry officer in the Rainbow Division of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. My associations with the Army 
since that time, particularly during the period that I have served as 
Secretary of the Army, have continued to intensify my appreciation of 
the importance of our Army as an essential element of our national 
defense. 


PRINCIPAL MISSIONS OF THE ARMY 


As backers ound for a discussion of the Army budget request for fis- 
cal year 1957, I would like first to say a few words about the principal 
tasks or missions of the Army and also our planning and management. 
General Taylor will outline the significant military and operational 
aspects and at a later hearing General Lawton will present the details 
of the Army’s obligational programs and appropriation requests. 

The funds that we are requesting today are vital to the discharge 
of the missions assigned the Army in support of our national security 
policy, Taken together, these missions encompass the Army’s con- 
tribution to the defense of the United States, its possessions and other 
areas of vital interest. The objective: A degree of readiness and 
evident power calculated to deter any aggressor from beginning a war, 
or, should a war occur, to defeat him. 

National policy requires the maintenance of a strong military pos- 
ture that can be supported over an indefinite period of time with no 
fixed date of maximum danger. 

Here in the Western Hemisphere, the Army provides forces for 
the continental defense of the United States, the security of Alaska, 
and the Caribbean areas, including the Panama Canal Zone. Spe- 
cifically, the Army maintains forces for its contribution to the Western 
Hemisphere Reserve; for the antiaircraft defense of the continental 
United States; for the defense of the continental United States against 
limited airborne and seaborne attack; and to protect approaches to 
the Western Hemisphere. The Army maintains forces capable of 
conducting combat operations in the event of general war, or actions 
short of general war—and I emphasize that—and maintains the 
means (manpower, supplies, and facilities) to expand in the event of 
general war. 

Responsibility in the air defense of the continental United States 
is met by providing antiaircraft artillery units, both guided missile 
and gun, for the defense of vital areas. 
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AKMY FORCES IN EUROPE 


To fulfill the Army’s contribution to allied collective security in 
Kurope, Army forces are stationed in operational proximity to the 
forces of Iron Curtain nations. These Army forces are provided with 
the latest supporting weapons including some which are capable of 
delivering atomic fire under all conditions of terrain and weather. 
They are in a high state of operational readiness. 


FAR EAST 


In the Far East, the Army provides deterrent forces in Korea which 
are stationed within 2 miles of combat veteran troops of hostile forces. 
In addition, the Army assists the Japanese in maintaining the security 
of their home islands, provides antiaircraft defense for our vital 
Okinawan base, and provides extensive logistic support for other 
United States and UN forces in the Far East. 

In the Pacific (Hawaii), the Army maintains forces in strategic 
reserve which may be utilized in the event of either general or local 
war. 

PERCENTAGE OF ARMY OVERSEAS 


Over 40 percent of the Army is stationed overseas. In addition to 
the combat and support forces located in various parts of the world, 
the Army provides and maintains military assistance advisory groups 
and military missions as visible evidence of military power and poten- 
tial that the Communists understand. ‘The Army is helping to train 
over 200 foreign divisions. The Army contributes also to directed 
joint activities in selected countries in order to provide technological 
knowledge and assistance to the overall military effort of the nations 
of the free world. 

ARMY PROGRAM SYSTEM 


The carrying out of these major missions demands the most skillful 
and meticulous planning—years in advance. The planning for the 
fiscal year 1957 program now before you was begun during the fiscal 
year 1954. From these plans came the specific objectives or goals. 
With the objectives established, the formulation of the details of the 
vast array of our activities is begun by means of the Army program 
system. Under this system all of the nontactical activities of the 
Army are arranged into logical related groupings—the major group- 
ings being called primary programs. Examples are: the troop pro- 
gram, the manpower ‘ap. finn the training program; the materiel 
program and the supply distribution and maintenance program. 

Within this structure, the system provides for annual and quarterly 
planning for projecting specific objectives and workloads to be per- 
formed at each level of management responsibility. After approval 
of the programs by the Secretary of the Army, they are broken down 
into appropriate detail and disseminated to the operating agencies 
within the Army. These programs are then costed in order to develop 
appropriation and expenditure estimates. Programing under this 
system represents a fundamental tool of Army management which is 
now well established and operating smoothly. In making my remarks 
with respect to the Army’s budget, I will have occasion to refer to these 
primary programs, 
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TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The Army’s portion of the defense budget submitted to the House 
of Representatives called for new oblig: ational authority amounting 
to $7.76 billion. This is exclusive of our request for military construc- 
tion which will be submitted separately. This new obligational au- 
thority, together with carryover funds, would provide a direct obli- 
gational level of $9.46 billion and is approximately the amount pro- 
vided for fiscal year 1957. We expect to generate net expenditures of 
approximately $8.7 billion in fiscal year “1957—about the same level 
as this year. 

SUPPORT FROM GERMANY 


The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
has approved all but $264 million of our appropriation request, of 
which $229 million represents support which we expect from the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and which we assume will be made 
available as a result of negotiations now in progress. With respect to 
the balance, we will be re ady to present our request for restitution later 
in these hearings. That will come in detail. 

Senator Cuavez. Even before we have a report of the negotiations 
with Germany ? 

Secretary Brucker. That will come to you directly, sir. Then when 
it comes to negotiations with Germany, we will of course both of us 
keep advised. ~'There is a small difference there of some $35 million 
for which we will supply the detailed restitution figures of requests. 


TOTAL ARMY PERSONNEL 


For fiscal year 1957 the Army will be organized, in accordance with 
our troop program, into 19 divisions, 10 regimental combat teams, 
140 antiaircraft battalions, as well as other combat and support units. 
Military strength will stand at 1,045,300 (including cadets). 

Senator Cuavez. How does that compare with today ? 

Secretary Brucker. Our strength as of today is slightly less than 
that. As of the end strength of 19: 56, it would be 1,027,000, to which 
have been added by direction of the De partment of Defense, approved 
by the President, 7,500 spaces for transfer of SCARWAF functions 
from Air Force to Army, to bring it to 1,034,300. Within the last 
month, because of the training and trainers that are necessary for the 
reserve forces plus the support that we are giving to the DE W line— 
and the Army is furnishing support in fiscal year 1956 to the extent 
of 1,950 transportation troops that are going up, and has been fur- 
nishing support to the DEW line since the beginning of that opera- 
tion—the total for the end of fiscal year 1956 now will stand at 1,040,- 

250, and for fiscal year 1957 at 1,045,300, including, of course, the 
cadets. So that the force level at the end of fiscal year 1957 will be 
slightly higher—by about 18,300—than was originally programed for 
the year. 

Our goal throughout the budget year will be to maintain a reason- 
ably even and stable strength level in order to avoid the peaks and 
valleys that have plagued us in the past. 

I might say that there is no attempt to ascribe anything wrong; 
I only say that there have been some peuks and valleys, and there 
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has been some decline in strength, and the Army at a stable level of 
strength is better able to plan and to be ready. 


FUNDS FOR PAY AND SUBSISTENCE 


For pay, subsistence, clothing allowance and travel of our military 
personnel, funds in the amount of $3.6 billion are being requested. I 
mention these four categories as a reminder that if our costs in these 
areas increase we cannot expect to maintain the same force without 
commensurate future increases in funds. 

This is not in any way a warning, but simply a caveat for us at this 
time. 

RESERVE FORCES 


Alongside the active Army stand the Reserve Forces, made up of 
the National Guard and Army Reserve. These forces, upon which 
the Army depends to a great extent for its combat capabilities, will 
continue to be organized, trained, equipped and maintained at the 
highest possible state of operational readiness with particular em- 
phasis on improving their capability for rapid mobilization and de- 
ployment. During fiscal year 1957, the Army will continue to imple- 
ment the Reserves Forces Act of 1955. The flow of personnel into 
the Reserve forces under this law is voluntary at the present time, 
inasmuch as personnel with a mandatory obligation to serve in the 
Ready Reserve will not begin to enter the program until July 1, 1957. 
That, of course, is the time when those who are drafted trainees will 
have to put in a reserve term following their being mustered out of 
active service. But at the present time it is completely voluntary. 

In considering combat readiness we must not overlook the material 
contribution being made to the defense of the continental United 
States by the National Guard. By June 1957, it is planned to double 
the National Guard’s present contribution in the manning of anti- 
aircraft gun batteries. As this plan is completed, battalions of the 
active Army will be nienahieeel from gun battery sites to NIKE 
missile sites. 

RESERVE FORCES ACT OF 1955 


With particular reference to the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, the 
Army has taken positive and aggressive action down to the lowest 
echelon of command to insure that its benefits will be realized. While 
it is too early to judge ultimate results, we should have a more conclu- 
sive indication of the reception of this program by June 1956, when 
high-school graduates will have made their decision on military 
service. 

Here may I pause to say that we expect quite a harvest of reserves 
from the high-school boys of 17 to 1814. We trust that the figure will 
be in the neighborhood of 10,000 during the latter portion of May and 
the month of June, and the first part of July, which will augment the 
figures that we have at the moment. 

Yesterday noon I received the up-to-date report that as of the 4th of 
May 1956, the Army has enlisted 30,483 in this new prograin. 
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RESERVE FORCES FUNDS 


For the Army Reserve Forces, including the National Guard, we 

oo requested $574 million for fiscal year 1957, exclusive of support- 

funds contained in the maintenance and operations and certain 

ot ner appropriations. Of the amount requested $45 million is for the 
construction of armories and other facilities. 

For the Army Reserve personnel in these forces we are requesting 
$223 million. This represents a sizable increase over fiscal year 1956 
in the anticipation that the number of trainees under this program 
will show a positive increase as a result of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. The critical problem facing the Army’s Reserve Forces right 
now is the need to build up the number of trained individuals in units 
from approximately 550,000 to 1,250,000 by 1960. In fiscal year 1957 
it is expected that the number of reservists on drill-pay status will 
increase to 84,600 officers and 214,000 enlisted men. A total of 256,600 
reservists are expected to participate in armory and summer field 
training during fiscal year 1957, including those ‘who, though not as- 
signed to Reserve units, will participate in the school program. 

‘For the National Guard element of these forces, we have requested 
$306 million, a small increase over the amount presently available for 
fiscal year 1956. This reflects a programed year-end strength of 
408,100 National Guardsmen. In terms of organizational structure, 
the National Guard will consist of 27 divisions (21 infantry and 6 
armored) and appropriate combat supporting units. 


MANPOWER CONTROL PROJECT 


Throughout the active forces, our efforts toward more effective utili- 
zation of military manpower continue to show results. During the 
past few years the Army has conducted an extensive manpower con- 
trol project with the goal of increasing its ratio of combat forces. 
Our forces whose mission is to engage in combat, and their integral 
supporting elements, increased from 59 percent of our total force in 
fiscal year 1953 to 68 percent in fiscal year 1955. By the end of fiscal 
year 1956 the Army ratio will be about 70 percent. We plan to con- 
tinue our search for ways and means to increase further the proportion 
of soldiers assigned to combat units. 
T call your attention to the fact that the percentage is going certainly 
in the direction you would want it to go. 


TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


To consider the combat effectiveness of the Army solely in terms 
of ratios of combat to support forces is to tell only half the story. The 
civilian employees of the Department, also included under our man- 
power program, comprise a very large and important segment of our 
total manpower and must be considered along with our military 
strength. The Army will enter fiscal year 1957 with approximately 
436,000 civilian employees, in both military and civil functions, and 
will conclude the year with approximately 432,000 authorized. Exclud- 
ing civil functions, this will provide an end ‘strength of 405,000 for 
military functions. This represents a decrease of 31,000 from the 
number of employees on July 1, 1955, in the military functions 
category. 
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REAR-ECHELON-TYPE DUTIES 


During the past 2 years we have been able to free military people 
from rear-echelon-type duties by filling their positions with civilan 
employees. This replacement process promotes greater overall effi- 
ciency since the greater permanency of civilian help permits the release 
of a proportionately larger number of military. As of July 1, 1955, a 
substantial number of military personnel and civilian employees were 
engaged, in whole or in part, in supporting other Government agen- 
cies and in joint efforts with the other services. We make no particu- 
lar boast about this except to call it to your attention that we are per- 
forming quite a few joint services, in the nature of Army support or 
management for all the services. This represents a solid evidence of 
the Army’s contribution to unification at work. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Under our training program, the Army endeavors to utilize its mili- 
tary manpower effectively in the discharge of its missions. The Army 
is training its men for any requirement of the modern age. The Army 
must at all times remain organized, equipped, and trained for carrying 
on its day-to-day activities and to meet promptly conditions of either 
a peripheral or general war involving the use of atomic or nonatomic 
weapons, or both. We must continue to be prepared for full or partial 
mobilization. The increased tempo in the development of weapons 
and tactical organizations to employ them demands, more than ever 
before, that the Army’s training program remain well balanced, flexi- 
ble, and geared to technological advances, new weapons and new and 
revised doctrinal or organizational concepts. 


USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


It has been suggested that the world might ban the use of nuclear 
cr atomic weapons. Should this come to pass the Army must be so 
constituted and equipped as to be able to defend our Nation on these 
terms. Should there be no such ban, we must also be prepared to meet 
that challenge. Whichever way the rules may be drawn, we are par- 
ticularly aware of the necessity for battlefield mobility. A concomi- 
tant of this is our Army aviation program. After a very thorough 
consideration of all the factors involved, the Secretary of Defense 
recently authorized the Army to conduct its own aviation training, 
and directed the transfer to the Army of Wolters and Gary Air Force 
Bases for that purpose. Fort Rucker will continue in its role as the 
Army Aviation Center. Some time ago the Secretary of Defense also 
approved the transfer of depot maintenance of Army Aircraft to the 
Army. These actions have placed in the Army’s hands a fuller measure 
of control and responsibility of its organic aviation. For our training 
activities we have included in our budget request, under the appropri- 
ation “Maintenance and operations, Army,” a total of $114 million 
(exclusive of installation support), which will provide generally the 
same level of training operation as is being conducted in fiscal year 
1956. 

MATERIEL PROGRAM 


Our materiel program for fiscal year 1957, considered in its broad 
sense, is geared to the national policy which is based on the assumption 
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that international tension will prevail for some years. Our objective 
is to attain the maximum materiel readiness which can be achieved. 
Rapid technological advances in the field of military equipment, the 
ever-present possibility of nuclear warfare, and the current status of 
the Army’s inventory require continuation of the policy of emphasiz- 
ing the introduction of new weapons and equipment, such as atomic 
weapons, guided missiles, ballistic missiles, and appropriate Army 
aircraft into the Army’s supply system at the earliest possible time. 
This policy will further improve the overall readiness of the Army 
for war in an atomic era, while retaining the capability of fighting a 
war with the more conventional type weapons. Accordingly, the 
Army’s fiscal year 1957 materiel program emphasizes the development 
and production of new types of materiel rather than the more conven- 
tional. 
PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Our procurement program for fiscal year 1957, covered by the pro- 
curement and production appropriation, does not call for any new obli- 
gational authority, since funds previously provided are sufficient to 
carry on our activities during that year. Our program calls for obli- 
gating almost $1.4 billion, of which over half will be devoted to the 
purchase of new-type weapons, particularly guided missiles. This in- 
cludes substantial amounts for experimental and testing models to per- 
fect the product of our research before going into production. In 
addition, we will obligate another $500 million, on a reimbursable 
basis, for the Navy, Air Force, and military assistance for our allies, 
making a total fiscal year 1957 obligational program of just under $1.9 
billion. 

Of course, those things we do for the Navy, Air Force, and our allies 
are grouped together, and we have divided that to show what we are 
doing for each. 

Senator Cuavez. What about NATO? 

Secretary Brucker. That is included. Also, what NATO gets from 
MDAP is in addition. This is what the Army furnishes directly. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Construction of new production facilities and expansion of present 
facilities provided for by the funds under this appropriation will be 
at a somewhat lower level than in fiscal year 1956. The $125 million 
requested for our industrial mobilization program will be expended 
primarily on those facilities required for the manufacture of new or 
highly critical items. Production facilities and tools for the manu- 
facture of much of the conventional type materiel will be placed on a 
standby basis upon the termination or completion of present produc- 


tion contracts. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In order to develop both conventional and atomic-weapon strength 
to meet the varied threats that are presented by the Communist con- 
spiracy, the Army is taking full alvantage of modern technology 
through its research and development program. The Army’s research 
and development funds for fiscal year 1957 will enable us to continue 
the same level of effort in this important work. Our program for 
fiscal year 1957, totaling $380 million for the Army and $30 million for 
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Department of Defense projects, emphasizes the development of 
weapons of greatly increased firepower and flexibility to insure the 
effective modern Army we must have in the atomic age. The tre- 
mendous cost of our materiel requires that we use our funds to make 
bold advances in combat capability. When we speak of combat ca- 
pability, we are thinking not alone of defensive weapons, but more 
often in terms of weapons of tremendous offensive capabilities. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


The Army is very proud of its role in guided missile, ballistic missile, 
and rocket developments. In the missile field we are fortunate in 
having a splendid wealth of know-how. I consider this another 
manifestation of the forward-thinking attitude existing within the 
Army. The Army has a requirement to use a wide variety of ballistic 
and guided missiles and rockets, in order to carry out its primary 
mission of destroying enemy ground forces wherever and whenever 
they appear, and also to carry out its antiaircraft role. These missiles 
in the final analysis are simply artillery projectiles having extended 
range capabilities. You are familiar with such Army weapons as 
Nike, Corporal, Honest John, and the 280-millimeter gun which are in 
the hands of our troops. We anticipate even greater efficiency and 
effectiveness with our new weapons such as the Redstone ballistic 
missile, which has been brought to a high degree of accuracy, and of 
course a host of other guided and ballistic missiles. 

In recognition of the importance of research and development, I 
recently established within my office a Director of Research and 
Development. This Director, on a level with the Assistant Secre- 
taries, is helping me put greater emphasis on our research and develop- 
ment efforts, and is concentrating upon insuring maximum technologi- 
caladvancement. His name, for the record, is Dr. William H. Martin, 
a man who has had over 40 years of experience as an engineer, and4s a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and very 
knowledgeable in this whole field. 

General Taylor has made a corresponding change in the organiza- 
tion of the Army staff. That man’s name is Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin. 
In short, you may be assured that the Army, in partnership with the 
country’s outstanding professional scientists, will continue to obtain 
from science the maximum military advantage that can be secured 
within the research resources available. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE JUPITER 


Illustrative of the importance attached to forging ahead in the 
ballistic missile field is the effort at all levels of the Defense Depart- 
ment behind the development of the 1,500-mile ballistic missile, 
Jupiter. I would have you note that it is a ballistic missile. This 
surface-to-surface weapon is being developed jointly with the Navy 
to spots both a land-based and ship-based launching capability. It 
will provide a ballistic missile system which will give the land force 


commander the capability of supporting a deep penetration with an 
atomic weapon completely responsive to his needs. In defensive op- 
erations it will provide support of the action in depth from a com- 
pletely secure area. 
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To insure maximum and expeditious effort, both technically and 
administratively, the Army Ballistic Missile Agency has been set up 
at the Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala., with extraordinary powers 
and the authority to call directly upon any Army agency with re- 
sources which could assist the program. The commanding general 
of the Agency reports directly to the Joint Army-Navy Ballistic Mis- 
sile Committee whose membership includes both service secretaries, 
who can directly apply the full energies and resources of both depart- 
ments to the program. This Joint Army-Navy Committee in turn 
is directly responsible to the Ballistic Missile Committee of the De- 
partment of Defense, a committee whose chairman is a special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense charged with close supervision and 
direction of both intermediate range and intercontinental ballistic 
missile programs. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


To carry on the multitudinous day-to-day activities of the Army, 
funds are provided under the “Maintenance and operations” appro- 
priation for which we are requesting $3.2 billion, a very slight increase 
over fiscal year 1956. For management purposes these activities 
are organized under a number of different primary programs. For 
example, I have already mentioned the training program. Also in- 
cluded are the evaluation program covering the Army’s intelligence 
activities; the command and management program covering the ad- 
ministration and management of the Army; the supply distribution 
and maintenance program; the services program, and parts of others. 


CONSUMER FUNDING CONCEPT 


A large segment of this appropriation covers the provisions of sup- 
plies and equipment, and the operation of our depots and maintenance 
facilities. For this purpose, we are requesting $1.3 billion. It is in 
this area that we find the major impact of our consumer-funding con- 
cept and the operation of the Army stock fund. The former is based 
on the principle that using installations and units will, to the maxi- 
mum practicable degree, have control over use of the funds available 
to them and will have authority to purchase locally or from the Army 
stock fund. This fund represents a capital fund in the hands of our 
distribution system for replacing sales to these users. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF SUPPLY PROBLEMS 


Fiscal year 1957 should see these two concepts well on the way to 
full operation. The Army is simplifying its supply problems and 
saving money for more critical needs through a reduction in the num- 
ber of items from about 1,500,000 items to approximately 950,000, 
primarily as a result of standardization and cataloging. Our goal is 
a still further reduction of the items remaining. We believe we can 
bring it down still more. 

The second largest segment of this appropriation covers installa- 
tion i, iy services for which we are requesting an aggregate of 
$647 million. The major part of these funds is devoted to the normal 
logistical support activities of Army installations throughout the 
world, such as the maintennace, repair, and modernization of real 
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property, utilities, local communications, and transportation. Here 
costs are tied to worldwide deployment, the number and size of sta- 
tions, levels of activity, and standards of maintenance. 


MODERNIZATION OF QUARTERS 


That our standard of living is not overly attractive, I might cite, 
for example, that about 75 percent of our barracks and kindred struc- 
tures now in use here in the United States are of World War II con- 
struction, built hastily with whatever quality materials were avail- 
able at that time. Weare now engaged in a 3-year modernization pro- 
gram to make accommodations in use more livable. 

I want to underscore that because of my personal interest in that 
program. 

Senator CHavez. What are you requesting in that particular item, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Brucker. We are requesting, sir, that the entire item be 
granted, and that there be no deletition of any portion of it. 

Senator Cuavez. Does your request of the Senate committee differ 
from the House? 

Secretary Brucker. Our request is the same as of the House but 
we would like the restitution of the moneys. It may be comparatively 
small, but we would like each part of it restored. 

Senator Cuavez. Housing and schools in my opinion add to the 
morale of the serviceman. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. So I think that the committee would be justified in 
considering that request very seriously. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 

In other budget categories under this appropriation, such as the 
evaluation system, joint projects, procurement operations, and medi- 
cal care—severally representing smaller amounts but of equal im- 
portance to the Army—we are endeavoring to maintain high 
standards, 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


While our present budget presentation does not include funds for 
the “Military construction, Army” appropriation, I would like to 
point out that 3 years ago the Army embarked on a 20-year program 
to replace temporary substandard buildings with permanent construc- 
tion at permanent installations. Since that time, high priority re- 
quirements have developed for construction essential to the defense 
of major cities and industrial areas, and to the support of the Army’s 
missions overseas. These essential requirements developed as a re- 
sult of accelerated technological advances and the changing world 
situation. In consequence we have rescheduled this program over 
a longer period of time. 

HOUSING PROGRAM 


In this connection, I would like also to point out that the Army 
has been unable to provide an adequate quantity of troop and family 
housing of acceptable quality. This, we feel, has a deterring effect 
upon our efforts to induce the Nation’s finest young people to select 
the Army as a lifetime career. Unfortunately, a large number of 
our troops and their dependents worldwide are living in substandard 
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accommodations on posts or in nearby communities where rental of 
adequate quarters are expensive. Under the Capehart Act (Public 
Law 345, 84th Cong.) which provides for housing on and near mili- 
tary reservations, the Army is pushing aggressively to improve its 
housing situation. Specifically, the Army has gained approval from 
the Department of Defense for the construction of slightly less than 
23,000 housing units. Of that number, 21,000 are under design and 
495 are awaiting contract award. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, I understand that the request for 
housing money is not included in the bill. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Does the same thing apply to the school request ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, I think the school request is included. 

I might say to you that we are endeavoring to press this as fast 
as we can, but this program has not yet gotten to the place where the 
momentum has started. We will report to you as time goes along 
on matters of any interest. We are very much interested that this 
Capehart housing, which supplements the military construction Army 
appropiration, shall move. If it doesn’t there will be a great many 
more problems in the field of morale, and of housing soldiers and 
officers than we have had up to this time. We think we are going to 
like it. But there are a great many hurdles yet to be passed. I don’t 
want to be misunderstood or lull this committee into a feeling that all 
is well by merely reporting what we have done so far. We have not 
completed the job. We have got to go further. 


HIGH TURNOVER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Another problem facing the Army, as well as the other services, is 
the relatively high turnover of military personnel. While I feel that 
the Army has made excellent progress in this regard, its turnover rate 
is still far too high. We estimate a loss of over 400,000 enlisted men 
during fiscal year 1957, which will have to be made up by bringing 
approximately 150,000 inductees into the service. The difference, 
about 250,000, will be met by voluntary enlistments and reenlist- 
ments. The reenlistment rate of men who have already served two 
hitches—most of them invaluable noncommissioned officers—is now 
running approximately 90 percent of those eligible. 

Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the committee to that because 
I believe that is a surprising thing, and shows what can be done if 
there is teamwork in this direction, and we can get the interest of the 
men to reenlist. 

This is a tremendous and heartening increase from the 52 percent 
of just a year and a half ago. We call that particularly to your 
attention. 

These figures indicate that the Army is making a good showing in 
its voluntary enlistment and reenlistment program, and we hope to 
show continuing progress in this area. The need to recruit and keep 
good men in the services has become increasingly acute with techno- 
logical advances in warfare which have created the requirements for 
more and more highly trained, long lead-time specialists. Our hous- 
ing accomodations and other living facilities have an essential bearing 
on reducing this turnover rate. I can assure you that we in the Army 
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will continue to devote our best efforts to keeping good men in the 
Army. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Our financial management program is well on the way toward com- 
pletion and full operation. I refer to such things as improved budget- 
ing procedures, integrated accounting, decentralized authority in the 
use of funds by local commanders, utilization of working capital funds 
in our producing arsenals and distribution centers, and financial in- 
ventory controls. These systems have helped to stabilize the flow of 
goods and services from producers and suppliers to our using installa- 
tions and units. They have materially aided in the reduction and 
control of inventories, both in storage depots and at individual instal- 
lations. In short we believe we are getting more for our dollars and 
our dollars are more effective. 

I am convinced that we have a combat-ready, efficient Army. I say 
this based upon my own personal observation. Since last July I have 
made visits to over 50 Army installations, both at home and abroad. 
I have watched our soldiers in garrison and in the field, in training 
and on the weapons proving grounds. And I have seen them on 
the alert on the borders in Korea and in Germany. These experi- 
ences have brought with them my conviction that we have a superb 
Army. 

The budget which we are submitting, to carry out the missions and 
tasks assigned to the Army, has been developed as a result of many 
discussions between the Army Chief of Staff and his associates and 
members of the Army and Defense Secretariat. Approval of the 
amount requested will enable the Army to provide an adequate measure 
of security for the United States and contribute materially to the de- 
terrence of aggression. While there are still many problems for us 
to solve, I am confident of the Army’s ability to cope with any mili- 
tary problem of the atomic age. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, due to the fact that several of the 
committee members had to return to the floor, and I will have to go 
to the floor directly, we are going to ask General Taylor to give his 
statement to comply with your wishes, but we will not be ready for 
questioning until tomorrow morning. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, General. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


JENERAL STATEMENT 


General Taytor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am most happy to 
appear before this distinguished committee for the first time since 
becoming Chief of Staff. I shall endeavor to extend the remarks made 
by Secretary Brucker on the Army fiscal year 1957 budget, stressing 
the operational capabilities implicit in this budget. If I duplicate 
some of his remarks, such duplication results from the inevitable, and 
indeed highly desirable enmeshing of the duties and interests of the 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff. 
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The budget requests which the Secretary has just outlined for you 
represent the cost of the Army’s program for fiscal year 1957. As this 
program is derived from evaluation of the world situation and the 
role which the Army may be called upon to play, I should like to out- 
line some of these background considerations which underlie our 
financial request. 

At the outset I would say a few words about the attitude of the 
Army toward its role in national defense. It regards itself as an 
indispensable member of the Army, Navy, Air Force team which, 
through a harmonious combination of mutually supporting capabili- 
ties of all services, must develop the military strength necessary to 
deter war or to be victorious in war if the deterrent fails. 


IMPORTANCE OF DETERRENT FEATURE OF ARMY ROLE 


I would emphasize the importance which the Army attaches to the 
deterrent feature of its roles and missions. As time goes on and 
atomic weapons increase in power and destructiveness, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that unrestricted nuclear war will be a total 
disaster for all participants. Consequently, every effort must be made 
to develop that visible strength in being which will convince any 
potential enemy that an aggression directed at the free world will 
fail. This strength must be real and tangible—a facade of blueprints 
will not do. 

Moreover, this strength must be tridimensional—on the ground, on 
the sea, and in the air. There must be adequacy of strength in all 
three dimensions—preponderant power in one will not compensate for 
a vacuum in another. For example, in spite of our superiority follow- 
ing World War II on the sea and in the air, coupled with a virtual 
monopoly of atomic weapons, our military posture did not deter hos- 
tilities in such places as Greece, Korea and Vietnam. The need for 
tridimensional deterrence would seem to increase as mutual parity 
in the atomic air capability is achieved between the two sides of our 
presently divided world. 

Before discussing the present ability of the Army to contribute 
to our national deterrent str ength, we should first consider the ground 
forces to which our Army, with those of our allies, offers a counter- 
balance. 

COMMUNIST BLOC LAND FORCES 


Ground forces constitute the predominant element of the Commu- 
nist military strength. As is well known, the Soviet land forces are 
the most powerful in the world today. Since 1950 they have re- 
equipped their army with a complete family of modern weapons and 
ee and continue to maintain it in an excellent state of combat 

eadiness. 

Senator Cuavez. When you say modern weapons and equipment, 
you mean up to date, such as missiles and wei pons of that type. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; they have virtually replaced the weapons 
of World War II vintage. "They have a new arsenal of weapons. 

Training, including atomic warfare training, is apparently first 
class. Known dispositions indicate that the Soviet Army is ready to 
undertake a major war with little warning. 

Satellite armies in Europe and the C hinese Army in Asia are also 
under going modernization programs with the assistance of the 
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U.S. 8S. R. While the rate of progress is somewhat slower, they rep- 
rent significant military strength. 

The combined Communist armies present a formidable threat and 
outnumber the Allied forces of the free world by a considerable mar- 
gin. However, I would not suggest that numbers alone are a true 
indication of relative strength. There are too many qualitative dif- 
ferences among these forces to validate so simple a method of compari- 
son. I saw too much of the Communist Chinese in North Korea to be 
overly impressed by their numbers. It is a suggestive fact that by the 
time of the armistice in Korea, 22 United States-U. N.-Korean di- 
visions had beaten to a standstill 76 Communist divisions. This ex- 
perience is indicative of the fact that United States divisions and 
those organized on the United States pattern have a greater combat 
effectiveness. How much quality offsets a simple head count, I can- 
not say, but certainly the factor is a very important one. Quality re- 
sults from such things as leadership, training, weapons, logistics, and, 
perhaps most important of all, the fighting heart. I believe that free- 
men can be depended upon to maintain a superiority in those qualita- 
tive assets. 

My comments on this subject may appear a debunking of the 
enemy’s ground strength to the disadvantage of my present: ition of the 
A rmy’s ’s needs to the committee. To be perfectly clear, I would say 
that the enemy has formidable land forces which are a most serious 
threat, but I believe that the United States and its allies have the 
capability, if they have the will, of producing ground forces able to 
counter those of the enemy. 

Senator Cnavez. That is significant. You are speaking of our al- 
lies. “TI believe that the United States and its allies have the capa- 
bility, if they have the will.” Of course you are referring to The Al- 
lies and not the United St: ates as far as the will is concerned. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; that is true. We also have to retain our 
willingness to continue to maintain our guard at a high level. 

Senator Cuavez. I thought you meant the willingness to fight, if 
necessary. 

General Taytor. No, sir; it is rather to expend the effort and make 
the sacrifices necessary to attain this level of readiness. 

Senator CrAvez. Thank you, General. 

General Taytor. There is no reason to say that we are hopelessly 
outnumbered and that our defense on the ground must be obtained 
indirectly from atomic superiority in the air. Such language suggests 
that whatever and however challenged on the ground, we must give 
way or resort to atomic bombing. I am convinced that our Army, 
supported by well-trained allies and all the weapons now available 
xr being developed, can maintain deterrent strength on the ground 
sufficient to discourage or to defeat aggression by the Communist 
armies. It is essential to have such an army if we are to have the 
required tridimensional deterrence of which I spoke. 


NEED FOR A VERSATILE ARMY 


I would now like to discuss the need for versatility in the Army 
as it prepares itself for all types of future war. I am aware of the 
fact that many people today think only in terms of one type of war— 
the general nuclear onslaught on the first day of war. ‘The problem 
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is not that simple. Although this kind of war can never be ruled out, 
I believe that as parity is approximated i in numbers and types of high- 
yield atomic weapons between the East and West, every effort will 
be made on both sides to avoid the general atomic war. but, at the 
same time, it does not follow that the Communist bloe will give up 
aggression as an instrument of policy. It appears probably that by 
pressure on the soft spots about the Soviet periphery employing the 
techniques of subversion, guerrilla action, and the coup d'etat, by 
intimidation arising from the ever-present threat of their large armies, 
the Communists will continue to seek an extension of their interests 
at the expense of the West. To fail to respond quickly and effectively 
to these types of warfare will permit the piecemeal loss of important 
areas belonging to friends and allies. Such a failure would create 
situations which might expand into the general war that all parties 
seek to avoid. 

As one considers the potential trouble spots in the world today, such 
as the Middle East, South Vietnam, Taiwan and Korea, one is bound 
to reflect on the varied requirements for effective military action in 
these areas. Facts of geography, climate, ethnology, and politics 
would make every case a special problem. But they have at least one 
characteristic in common—any military action therein will be essen- 
tially a land operation with a very limited role, if any, for heavy 
weapons of great destructive power. To deal with the milits ary situ- 
ation in most of these areas, the first requirement is reliable indigenous 
ground forces. We should be prepared to stiffen these ground “forces 
with our own, if and when United States policy requires our active 
participation. 

It is the Army’s view that, without derogating from the essential 
requirements of deterring general atomic war, the United States must 
be ever ready to cope with local aggression, contributing to its deter- 
rence or able to suppress it quickly if it breaks out. Only after al- 
locating the national resources necessary for those three essential 
purposes, of deterring general and local war and of winning local war, 
should we attempt to satisfy the remaining requirements for fighting 
a general war. 

ARMY ROLES AND MISSIONS 


In consonance with the foregoing views on the likely nature of 
future conflicts, the Army has deduced the roles and missions for 
which it feels responsible as a member of the national security term. 

First, the Army must act as a deterrent to general and local war 
by maintaining strong combat- ready forces overseas. 

Second, the “Army must maintain behind these overseas forces mo- 
bile strategic task forces ready, in the case of general war, to reinforce 
our deploy ments overseas; and in the case of local aggression else- 
where, to move rapidly to the scene of disturbance. 

Third, the Army must provide antiaircraft units for the air defense 
of the United States and our field forces. The growing strength and 
effectiveness of our NIKE units will cause an aggressor to count his 
probable losses before launching his planes in an atomic attack against 
the United States. 

Finally, the Army should contribute to deterrence by continuing 
to develop the ground forces of our allies situated along the Iron- 
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Bamboo Curtains. These indigenous forces should be able, at a min- 
imum, to insure internal security, and at a maximum, to contribute 
to the ground defense of their country or geographical region. — 

The Army needs to be properly organized, equipped and trained to 
perform the foregoing deterrent roles so that in conjunction with 
our sister services we will prevent local or general war. If these de- 
terrent efforts fail the Army must be prepared to perform its part 
in winning any war—great or small. For this contingency the Army 
needs the backup of a strong reserve structure capable of expanding 
into a complete mobilization of our war-making resources. 


ARMY CAPABILITIES 


The foregoing represents the Army’s concept of the duties it should 
perform in deterring or winning war. Now with the indulgence of 
the committee, I would like to enumerate the Army’s capabilities to 
do these various tasks in fiscal year 1957. 


OVERSEAS FORCES 


In Europe a five-division force will continue to be maintained in 
Germany. Its composition is being changed from the present 4 
infantry and 1 armored divisions to 1 of 2 infantry division, 2 armored 
divisions, and 1 airborne division. The overall numerical strength 
remains essentially unchanged. 

In the Far East we will continue to have 3 divisions, 2 of which 
will remain in Korea and 1 in Japan. The one in Japan will be at 
reduced strength. The regimental combat team in Okinawa will 
be inactivated prior to July 1, 1956, and replaced by elements of a 
Marine division. 

There will be one division in Hawaii, a division minus one regi- 
mental combat team in Alaska, and a regiment in the Caribbean. 


FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States the Army will maintain a total of 9 divisions 
comprised of 5 infantry, 2 armored, and 2 airborne divisions. Three 
of these will be engaged in replacement training. 

The keystone of the Nation’s antiaircraft defense will be the NIKE 
on-site battalions. In addition, on-site National Guard antiaircraft 
battalions will bolster the continental defense. 


QUALITY OF THE ACTIVE ARMY 


The quality of Army forces in Europe is excellent. The United 
States Army, Europe, is one of the finest peacetime fighting forces this 
country has ever had. In the Far East, although there has been a 
progressive cutback and frequent shifting of Army forces, the Eighth 
Army remains the alert, combat-ready force it has always been. The 
United States component, a corps of two divisions, sets the standard 
for the vastly larger South Korean Army which, alongside our troops, 
mans most of the main battie position. 

In the personnel field, we are making progress through Operation 
Gyroscope—that is, shifting of replacements by units rather than indi- 
viduals—and the continued increase of Regular Ariny enlistments. 
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The congressional action to improve the attractiveness of the military 
profession has paid great dividends. The Regular Army reenlistment 

rate for fiscal year 1956 to date is three times higher than the average 
for fiscal year 1954. The proportion of regulars now has reached ap- 
proximately 61 percent of the total enlisted strength with a conse- 
quent reduction in the number of recruits who need to be trained 
annually. Further reductions of this training load will decrease the 
Army’s training base and ultimately enhance the combat readiness of 
those strategic reserve divisions charged with this additional mission. 

[ have often had occasion to say I am getting more effective strength. 
We have estimated 30,000-man greater effective strength because of 
this professionalization. 

I would emphasize, therefore, the importance we attach to increas- 
ing the attractiveness of the militar y career. The Department of De- 
fense legislation before Congress now is another necessary step in this 
direction. I am most grateful to you for your continuing interest 
in this subject. 

ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 


The capabilities of the Army are being increased through progress 
in organization and equipment. The pr esent field ar my is organized 
and designed for effective combat operations under conditions of 
either general war or small peripheral conflicts. The greatest change 
has been the advent of an Army delivery system for atomic Ww eapons 
as a part of the field army’s weapons systems. 

I should like to emphasize the Ar my’s interest in missiles. Victory 
in ground war has always consisted in combining firepower and mo- 
bility for the destruction of the enemy forces. The formula is un- 
changed today. The Army views the missile with its atomic warhead 
as a new and vastly powerful form of firepower in extension and 
partly in replacement of artillery as we formerly knew it. This 
thought is not new. We learned promptly the lesson of the German 
V1 and V2 and decided to apply it to the needs of the Army. Im- 
mediately upon the cessation of hostilities, we rounded up the best Ger- 
man scientists who had worked on missile projects and brought them 
back to the United States. 


GERMAN SCIENTISTS 


Senator Cuavez. Do you care to answer a question with reference 
tothat now? After the Russians were in Germany and the war came 
to a conclusion, did they take German scientists into Russia? 

General Tayior. They made a parallel effort to do this kind of 
thing. We know, however, we got some of the finest minds in the 
missile business. 

They are still with us as American citizens, working on the Red- 
stone and Jupiter surface-to-surface missiles. At an equally early 
date, realizing that bombers would soon fly too high to be reached by 
conventional antiaircraft artillery and interceptors, the Army init- 
iated parallel efforts to develop an effective surface-to-air missile 
which resulted in Nike, now deployed around our principal cities. 
Nike is the first of a family of increasingly effective antiaircraft mis- 
siles. New versions will fly higher and faster carrying greater 
lethality in the warhead. To control these missiles in combat, the 
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Army has developed and is producing the missile master, an electronic 
data-handling device, which will add much to the effectiveness of the 
Nike batteries. I mention these facts because it is sometimes forgot- 
ten that the Army is the pioneer in the missile field and has the “flying 
hardware” in operation. We count heavily on missile firepower to 
lighten the combat burdens of the foot soldier and to lessen the 
‘asualties which he is always called upon to bear. 

The Army is actively engaged in studies, tests, and maneuvers to 
determine the best tactical organizations for future land warfare. 
The recent exercise Sagebrush in Louisiana involving 110,000 Arm 
and 40,000 Air Force personnel was held largely for this purpose. We 
are of the opinion that the atomic battlefield will be broad and deep. 
Present and future organizations must be prepared to operate with 
wider dispersion than ever before. This is a requirement for great 
flexibility to exploit the effects of our own atomic fire and to defend 
against that of theenemy. The trend is toward relatively small, self- 
contained units, with great firepower and mobility. The 101st Air- 
borne Division to be organized later this year is representative of our 
thinking in this direction. Its five regimental combat groups are 
designed to be hard-hitting units capable of moving rapidly to and 
within the battle area. This mobility must be internal, arising from 
ground and air transport organic to the Army; and external arising 
from the air and sea transport provided us by our sister services. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDIGENOUS GROUND FORCES 


The Army continues to make progress in developing local forces 
in friendly countries. The magnitude of the Army effort in this fied 
is rarely appreciated. Even this experienced committee may be sur- 
prised to know that we are today assisting foreign armies in develop- 
ing over 200 divisions situated in 44 countries. 

This work tends to develop the confidence of these countries in their 
ability to defend themselves. The presence of our United States sol- 
dliers on their streets is a reminder of our interest in their well-being 
and our willingness to share in their problems. 


RESERVE COMPONENT FORCES 


I would like now to discuss the Reserve components of the Army. 
These forces consisting of the National Guard of the United States 
and the Army Reserve are an indispensable part of the Army. Our 
active forces represent the minimum requirements to satisfy the 
Army’s day-to-day responsibilities. For local aggression or a general 
war the active forces will require early augmentation and reinforce- 
ment. The Reserve components must provide the trained units and 
individuals necessary to meet the additional requirements of the Army 
in time of emergency. . 

The Active Army is fully cognizant of its responsibilities for insur- 
ing the attainment of the planned readiness of our Reserve forces. 
The entire training program is under continuous study, and I have 
personally taken steps to impress all major commanders with the ne- 
cessity for bringing these units to a maximum attainable state of 
readiness in the shortest possible time. 
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We are making progress toward the attainment of our goals. The 
National Guard has just about reached its programed strength of 
407,100 for fiscal year 1956, and I feel confident they can exceed the 
408,100 programed for fiscal year 1957. The fact that National Guard 
units are continually engaged in individual training due to the rapid 
turnover of personnel constitutes one of their major problems. An 
8-week basic combat training program was initiated last July to 
assist in overcoming this deficiency. 

If we can attain the planned annual output of 100,000 trained 
men under RFA, the Army Reserve will have cleared the first hurdle. 
The Army believes that when the American people understand the 
provisions of the law and are convinced of its necessity, the man- 
power resources will be forthcoming. To this end the Army is en- 
gaged in an extensive public information program designed to bring 
these important facts to their attention. There will be a requirement 
for expanded training facilities, if we meet these planned personnel 
objectives. 

MOBILIZATION CAPABILITY 


In time of general mobilization the Army will depend for its 
equipment upon the war reserve in being and its mobilization pro- 
duction base. We are attempting within the limits of funds available, 
to maintain our modernization program and, at the same time, to 
provide for the replacement of existing stocks on a cycle of approxi- 
mately 14 years. This will permit the orderly phasing of new weapons 
into the supply system. 

The production of modern weapons is being accelerated to achieve 
maximum effectiveness for the Army in the shortest possible time. 
We shall continue to maintain an operating production base, some- 
what smaller than that currently in existence, for the conventional 
critical items. However, the production lines for such important items 
as medium tanks and ammunition will phase out in fiscal year 1957. 


CONCLUSION 


The committee probably wishes to know my opinion of the adequacy 
of the Army’s capabilities to discharge its essential roles and missions 
outlined above. My presentation has indicated that we have forces 
earmarked to perform all the principal missions for which the Army 
is accountable. Whether they are adequate to their respective tasks 
is largely a matter of judgment. It is difficult to make a definite 
determination, particularly in this new age when we are counting 
so heavily on weapons for the use of which there is little background 
of experience. I am aware of a number of soft spots in our program 
which will require constant watching throughout fiscal year 1957. 
If military considerations alone were to predominate, all of the Armed 
Forces undoubtedly would prefer greater resources than those made 
available to them. However, I believe that our present capabilities do 
permit us to perform our most important tasks as we now see them. 

The ultimate strength of the Army depends on the quality of the 
people in it. I am glad to report that the Army is rich in dedicated 
soldiers and civilians. The Army is proud of its vital role as a part 
of the defense service team though soberly conscious of its grave re- 
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sponsibilities in a world of tension. It is a flexible, versatile in- 
strument of policy at the disposition of the Commander in Chief, the 
Congress, and the American people. I am confident that you will find 
it prepared to perform its part in our national defense. 


Senator CuHavez. General, you made a very fine statement and I 
want to thank you. 


General Taytor. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. As I stated before, we will have to adjourn at 
the moment until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon at 12:40 p. m., Wednesday, May 9, 1956, a recess was 
taken until Thursday, May 10, 1956, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1956 


Unrtrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 412 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, McClellan, Robertson, Stennis, Salton- 
stall, Thye, Smith, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 


NUMERICAL SUPREMACY OF COMMUNIST ARMIES 


Senator CuHavez. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to call your attention to some remarks 
made yesterday by Congressman Mahon at the start of the debate on 
the bill on the House side: 


We meet today for the consideration of the annual Defense appropriation 
bill at a time when the military supremacy of the United States is being threat- 
ened by Soviet Russia. We have recognized for some time the great potential 
power of Soviet Russia, the existence of the Communist menace, the military 
threat, but not until recent months has our overall military supremacy been 
seriously challenged. Of course, we have recognized that the Soviet Army was 
vastly larger than our own. But we have taken comfort, and with good cause, in 
the fact that we were away out front in the field of atomic and other nuclear 
weapons. And we have taken comfort in the fact that we did possess the only 
long-range bomber force in the world. Of course, we have relied upon the 
prowess of our Navy. 


Now, with reference to the so-called supremacy of the Soviet Ar my, 
how does that meet with your way of thinking as far as our Army is 
concerned ? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, there is not any doubt about the 
fact that the Soviet Army, including the Russian and also the Red 
Chinese Army, by head count is much greater than our own. It is 
still greater than the number of our own together with those of our 
allies. We are assisting in the training of over 200 foreign divisions 
of our allies in different parts of the world, which, added to our own 
strength, gives a considerable number, but still not in quantity equal 
to those on the other side. 
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However, I think it should be said that it would be wise to have two 
things in mind. One is that when they speak of the 405 or 410 Soviet 
and Red Chinese divisions, the organization of those divisions is upon 
a different basis than that of our own. Their divisions are in no 
sense static as to number, and they are much smaller usually than our 
American divisions and those of our allies, who follow the American 
type of organization. 


CAPABILITY OF COMMUNIST ARMIES 


Senator Cuavez. What about their capability ? 

Secretary Brucker. But as to their capability, I think that General 
Taylor has been very modest here in not saying his own part about it. 
When Korea was at the end and General Taylor was in command of 
the Eighth Army, he, with the 22 United States-U. N.-Korean divi- 
sions, had the enemy with 76 divisions licked to a frazzle. He had 
stopped them cold. While General Taylor is modest about it, I think 
it should be said that the leadership and the quality of the American 
Army and those of the allies who have followed the American system 
of organization and whom we have indoctrinated, are superior to the 
point where we don’t take our hats off to the ground forces of the op- 
position a bit. 

Senator CuaAvez. Then you would tell the committee that as far as 
numbers are concerned, they probably have more. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. But as far as quality, training, and capabilities, 
we could meet the emergency, if necessary ? 

Secretary Brucker. Emphatically so. I do not take out of con- 
sideration the fact that our brothers in the Marine Corps are also 
ground troops, and they should be considered fairly in connection 
with this problem which the Army has with regard to ground opera- 
tions. We certainly believe strongly in giving them the credit that is 
theirs of having good ground forces along with our own. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, I think that a company of Marines 
could lick anything. We would like to have the American people 
feel that they have assurance that they are secure. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Crravez. In any emergency. And those are your views, 
emphatically ? 

Secretary Brucker. They are, sir, emphatically. 


WASHINGTON POST ARTICLE 


Senator Cuavez. The next question I will ask you, General Taylor. 
On March 21, the Washington Post had an article written by Mr. 
John G. Norris. The significant part of the article is this: 


Army Chiefs launched a strong protest yesterday against announced Air 
Force plans to set up guided-missile bases as part of the antiaircraft defense 
of the United States. During the 3-hour session Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson, Army Secretary Brucker, and Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Army Chief of 
Staff, are reliably reported to have branded any such move as a wasteful dupli- 
cation of the Army’s own NIKE system and an invasion of the approved Army 
Mission. Senator Henry Jackson said both missiles should be pitted against 
high-speed bombers like the Matador before Congress plumps down any more 
money for the rifle missile system. Chairman John Stennis of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee and Senator Case endorsed Jackson’s proposal. 
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Have you any comments to make as to the statements presumably 
attributed to Mr. Wilson, Mr. Brucker, and yourself ? 


AIR FORCE MISSILE TALOS 


General Taytor. Senator, I would like to either confirm or deny 
the work of such an energetic reporter as Mr. Norris. I would ad- 
dress myself rather to the TALOS issue, and also speaking only for 
myself, because I don’t think I should make any statement with re- 
gard to Mr. Brucker or Secretary Wilson. 

I, as Chief of Staff, have been somewhat concerned over the indi- 
cation that the TALOS missile, which does not presently have inter- 
ceptor characteristics, is being used for the point defense of certain 
Air Force bases. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the effect of that missile with reference 
to the Army functions, as you understand them ? 

General Taytor. It has raised the question in my mind whether it 
is not an invasion of the Army antiaircraft role. 

Senator Cuavez. That is your feeling? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions? 

Senator SattronstaLtu. May I follow that up for just a moment, 
General ? 

Are the Air Force, in its tactical defense arrangements, and the 
Army, in its part in that dealing with the NIKE and the antiair- 
craft authority that it has working—are they in cooperation in mutual 
plans? What you said disturbs me a little. 


CONTROL OVER ANTIAIRCRAFT UNITS 


General Taytor. As you know, we have the Continental Air De- 
fense Command in Colorado Springs, headed by General Partridge of 
the Air Force. He has two subordinate components under that joint 
command, one the Air Force interceptor units, and the other the Army 
Antiaircraft Command. He has operational control over our antiair- 
craft units. So he does have authority to integrate the operations of 
the airplane, the missile, and the conventional antiaircraft artillery. 

Senator Sauronsratt. And you are working with his command 
as far as the antiaircraft is concerned ¢ 

General Taytor. That is right. All these batteries that you see 
around Washington are under his operational control. 

Senator SALTonsraLL. Would you repeat again about the Talos 
missile ? 

General Tayior. The present Talos missile has characteristics very 
similar to Nike: It is not the interceptor type that will range out and 
meet the incoming aircraft. Whether it will in future forms I 
frankly don’t know. It has been the Army role to defend point 
targets. Point means really a Baltimore-Washington area, a rather 
sizeable area. So the defense of airbases would be by that type of 
missile. That is why I point out that Talos, which is not an inter- 
ceptor, being assigned to point defense of airbases raises the question 
in my mind as to the propriety of the assignment. 
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Senator SatronsraLu. This is, of course, an open session and you 
need not answer this question if you don’t want to. Has that prob- 
lem of relationship been gone into by the Chiefs of Staff? 

General Taytor. It is being discussed. 

Senator SauronsraLL. In your opinion, it is important that it 
should be ironed out? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. Undoubtedly we would be more efficient 
and effective if we all agree where one function stops and another 
one begins. 

Senator SauronstaLy. Again without disclosing things that you 
should not in open session, there may be some difference of opinion 
as to the relative merits of ‘Talos and Nike. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Satronsratu. That is where the issue may arise. 

General Taytor. That is certainly involved. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. Perhaps we can go into that more in a closed 
session. 

General Taytor. We could. I would like to make one point. 
That Nike I, the missile we are talking about, is flying today, ‘Talos 
isnot. It is still a research and development project. 

Senator SaLronstaLuL. There are improvements to Nike? 

General Taytor. Very definitely so. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS OF FORCES IN GERMANY 


Senator SALTronsTaLL. May I take up a little different question. 
When I was in Heidelberg I talked to General McAuliffe there rela- 
tive to the costs of maintaining our forces in Germany after I think 
May 1 of this year. I note that the House has cut $224 million of your 
M. and O. account. They expect this to be replaced by the deutsche- 
mark support in Germany. 

Will you make clear what will happen if we leave that amount out 
and this deutschemark support is not developed, because I under- 
stand it is not yet a firm understanding? 

General Taytor. That is true. Negotiations are still in progress. 
We will need the money indicated in the M. and O. account from one 
source or another. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. So if it is left out at the present time and 
Congress recesses without putting it in, it will be a problem for a 
supplementary appropriation in January ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, emphatically so. We hope for, and the 
negotiations are in progress at the present time, Senator Saltonstall, 
the $224 million to be gotten from the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. We have every reason to believe that it will be paid because 
that is the measure in which we have been reimbursed previously. 
But if for any reason those negotiations are not completely or even 
if they are only partially successful, the answer will then be to come 
back, because we cannot afford to go without having the amount for 
maintenance and operation that we have requested. 

Senator Satronstat. If the Senate should agree with the House 
and leave this out, you will have enough to carry you through to next 
January, when, of course, the Congress would supplement it if the 
agr eements with Germany did not become fulfilled. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 
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Senator SatronsraLu. But you have enough to run until January. 

Secretary Brucker. I assume we will until January, but we will 
have to come back for a supplemental request at that time. 

Senator SaLTonstaLL. So that there would be no objection to leav- 
ing out that $224 million at the present. time. 

Secretary Brucker. Not at this time, and that is why we are going 
along with the House on permitting it to be left out. 

Senator Cuavez. You are not asking for restitution ? 

Secretary Brucker. Not on that, at this time. 


HOUSE REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL FUNDS 


Senator SatronstaLh. The other item of $18 million out of person- 
nel seems to me an important deduction. I am interested in knowing 
if the Army is requesting that to be put back ? 

Secretary Brucker. We are requesting that each item be reinstated. 
There are some that are more important than others. The details of 
that will be furnished by General Lawton. I can do it right now, if 
you desire, and get the particular items. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. You are the responsible civilian official. The 
2 big items are the $224 million which you have just discussed and 
this $18 million on military personnel. Otherwise, the House gave 
you about what you asked for? 

Secretary Brucker. Here is a precise figure on it. As to $4,270,- 
000—this is on page 20 of the House report—and also $1,600,000, on 
the same page—as to those 2 items, we have decided not to reclaim on 
those, but to go along with it. That makes a total of $5,870,000. 

As to the balance, we do desire to have it reinstated. That is our 
position. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. That is the question of pay and allowances, 
clothing and subsistence and permanent change of travel. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. With reference, Mr. Secretary, to page 20 of the 
House report the House committee recommends $3,566,704,000, a re- 
duction of $18,296,000. You don’t care if that $18 million is not rein- 
stated in this bill? 

Senator Sauronsta.u. I thought you just said you wanted restora- 
tion of $13 million. 

Secretary Brucker. We desire to have all of the balance of it rein- 
stated. The part that I have given you now we will not reclaim. We 
will go along with it. That is the $5,870,000. But I ask the com- 
mittee to consider reinstating the entire balance of the difference. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Which would be approximately $13 million. 

Secrtary Brucker. That is right. 





AUTHORITY TO INCUR DEFICIENCY 


Senator SaLttonstaLu. It is also true, Mr. Brucker, is it not, that 
under the law on question of food in the military, if your account runs 
out you can run a deficiency on that and come back to the Congress at 
a later time on that item? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Senator Sauronsratu. There again if this committee did see fit not 
to put back the entire $13 million, you could run a deficiency and come 
back to us in January. 
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Secretary Brucker. That is possible. 

Senator SaLronsTALu. That is true on those items under the law— 
food and clothing. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right for food and clothing, but I 
thought it would be well to state our position here so we won’t be 
coming back in January and not have told you now about what our 


intention is. 
TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. General Taylor, you stated to the committee 
in the House as follows. I will not use all the quotes that they do. 

If military considerations alone were to predominate all of the Armed Forces 
would undoubtedly prefer greater resources than those presently made avail- 
able to them. However, I believe that our present capabilities do permit us to 
perform our most important tasks at the moment. 

You stand by that statement ? 

General Taytor. Yes; I said essentially the same thing in my state- 
ment that I read here yesterday. 

Senator SatronsraLt. One thing you did not add in the questions 
that the chairman asked you regarding capabilities is that you have the 
Reserve and the National Guard. It is the effort of the Army at the 
present time to build up its Reserve training program, and to build 
up more immediate capabilities of the National Guard. Am I not 
correct ? 

General Taytor. Very much so. 


RESERVE TRAINING 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Just one final question. Would you be will- 
ing to elaborate a little on what you are doing on training Reserves 
which has always been a difficult question? The Army has not made 
much progress in training Reserves. 

General Taytor. Frankly in the past our Reserve training has not 
been of the quality it should be. That condition has derived pri- 
marily from the fact that we have not had enough soldiers in the 
Reserve units. It has been difficult to conduct realistic training be- 
cause we had too few enlisted men to train. ‘We have great hopes for 
the Reserve Forces Act, particularly after August 1957 when there 
will be a mandatory requirement for returning veterans from the 
active Army to serve in these Reserve units. We recognize that the 
value of the Reserves is not just a head count. These men must re- 
ceive useful, worthwhile training after they get back. They will have 
had 6 months of first-class training. If the Reserve unit training is 
bad, the efficiency and outlook on life of these men will be affected 
adversely. Hence, the Army is making every effort to improve the 
facilities for training and the assignment of our best commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers in the program. I am putting more 
of our brigadier generals in charge of the State military districts. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator SauronstaLL. Could you comment for a moment on the 
National Guard? 
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General Tayror. The National Guard program is going very well 
in most respects. I think the guard is stronger and more effective 
now than I ever knew it in my service. It still has one defect, which 
we are aware of and are working at ; namely, the absence of basic train- 
ing on the part of many individuals in the guard. We are trying to 
work out with the guard ways and means whereby the Regular Army 
can assist in overcoming this deficiency. 

Senator Satronsra.Lu. So when you consider the overall capabilities 
of the Army, of which you are the Chief of Staff, you can consider 
that the Reserves and the National Guard would support your regular 
troops in a reasonable period of months, can you not? 

General Taytor. That will be the case if we are successful in the 
program which we are conducting, and I have no reason to believe we 
will not be. 

Senator SauronsTALtu. I have one question, General. How are these 
men that are coming back going into the Reserve program? It is my 
understanding that the law is working out much better than it was 
originally anticipated that it would. The Army is hopeful. 

General Taytor. We had some doubts how the bill would be imple- 
mented with no mandatory provisions. As we expected, it got off 
to a slow start because we had a problem explaining the bill. We got 
up to the figure which Governor Brucker quoted yesterday of 30,483 
as of May 4. That is still not as many as we would like. But the 
trend is favorable. As we look to the graduation period of the high 
schools next June, we are hoping that we will get considerable numbers 
from that source. 

These young men who finish their 6 months’ training go back to the 
unit to which they volunteered. You will recall that a young man 
actually belongs to a unit or is assigned to a unit at the time he is 
receiving his training. That is usually in his hometown. So he re- 
turns and is picked up on the rolls and starts the mandatory training 
which lasts for 714 years. 

Senator SatronsTatu. So you are encouraged as Chief of Staff with 
the operation of that act? 

General Taytor. Yes, we are moving forward. 

Senator Satronstatu. If it does work, it will give you through the 
Reserve a backing up of your Regular forces that would be available 
within a period of months after any D-day. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. Our requirement is about 1.6 million 
for the entire program. This particular program of the Reserve 
Forces Act was designed to give us 100,000 per year. In addition to 
that, we will have the men returning ‘from active service with the 
mandatory requirement to serve. So we can see a progressive buildup 
of our Reserve strength. 

Senator SatronstTatL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, on page 20 of the House report, I 
notice the reduction recommended includes $4,926,000 which was in- 
cluded in the Army budget to replace deutschemark support in Ger- 
many. 

Would you want that replaced or is that one of the items that you 
had in mind that you would not ask for? 
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Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, the total amount is $4,926,000. 
If we don’t get the deutschemarks, then we will have to come in dollar 
for dollar for the amount. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you ask for the money in a supplemental bill 
as long as it is not food? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, we can. 

Senator CuAvez. I know you can ask for food but I was wondering 
about the other items. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; we can. I understand this amount of 
$4,926,000 can run until the second supplemental. 

Senator Cuavez. That $4,926,000 does not include subsistence which 
is covered in the next section. There was a reduction of $8,370,000 
made in the subsistence program. 

Secretary Brucker. I think General Moore has the accurate infor- 
mation up to date on that. General, will you take that? 


AUTHORITY TO INCUR DEFICIENCY 


General Moore. Mr. Chairman, if I may, generally speaking the 
authority to incur a deficiency is limited to such items as food, forage, 
which we used to procure for animals, medical supplies, and trans- 
portation. However, with respect to the situation now being con- 
sidered by the committee, the bill on page 38 of the committee print 
carries section 613. 613 has to do with the antideficiency statute, 
section 3679, and permits the President to spend the money faster, 
which he has, when he has determined that such action is necessary 
in the interest of national defense. With this provision in the bill— 
and this has been in the bill for several years—we can wait until 
January to submit a supplemental in the unfortunate event that our 
negotiations do not result in continuing the receipt of services financed 
by the German Government. 

Senator Cuavez. I have two more questions, Mr. Secretary and Gen- 
eral Taylor. The American people as a whole in many quarters are 
deeply concerned with our defense. Would you say that concern 
could be classified as fearmongering or do you think they have a right 
to feel concerned ? 

General Taytor. Are you addressing this to me, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

General Tayror. I certainly feel that in the world in which we live 
today we must have a continuous concern for the solid quality of our 
national security. 

Senator Cuavez. So it would not be fearmongering. It is just the 
ordinary concern of a reasonable person. 

General Taytor. I presume there are degrees of this thing but cer- 
tainly as an American citizen, in addition to being Chief of Staff, I 
have real concern about our security. 

Senator Cuavez. With reference to the items in the bill that we are 
now considering, is your budget sufficiently large to meet your needs? 

General Tayrtor. As I indicated yesterday, sir, it is not what I 
would have liked to have had. However, it is a budget which we can 
live with, and I am sure we can make progress. 
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ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Senator Cuavez. Of course, the committee feels a little differently 
than the Budget Bureau. We know it is necessary. We would like 
to know what you need and not what the Budget Bureau thinks you 
should have, in order to meet your requirements. Is the budget large 
enough ? 

General Taytor. I can meet our essential requirements with this. 
It is not as large as I recommended to the Secretary. 

Senator CHaAvez. What did you recommend ? 

General Taytor. Roughly $10.2 billion in obligational authority. 
We got $9.4. 

Senator Cuavez. You would be satisfied or you would feel better if 
this committee would take your figures as being essential and nec- 
essary ¢ 

General Tayror. It is my honest judgment at the time that they were 
required. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I believe yesterday General Tay- 
lor’s statement showed that he was a newcomer to this committee and 
Governor Brucker has been here once before. Those of us on the 
Armed Services Committee have been very much impressed with 
General Taylor and Governor Brucker, and we are glad to have them 
here before this subcommittee. 


NIKE PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, you referred to a subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, a while ago, with reference to this Nike program. 
That is the Subcommittee on Military Construction, of which Sena- 
tor Case and Senator Jackson are the members. Since there is some- 
thing out on that and it has relation here—— 

Senator SaLtronsraLL. Senator Stennis, you are the chairman. 

Senator Srennis. I ought to make a very brief statement about 
just what we said about Nike and Talos; it is not a matter of opposing 
either one of these missiles. They are the ground-to-air defense mis- 
siles, you might say, and we have spent a great deal of money on 
the one that is surrounding our cities that is handled by the Army. 
That is Nike. It is a very good weapon indeed, but it has limited 
range. 

In the Military Construction Subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, we have 
the beginning of the construction program for this additional mis- 
sile, Talos. We learned that Talos is to be used by the Navy, and by 
the Air Force for the defense of certain important airbases, and we 
learned that they are not as expensive as Nike. We also learned that 
they have a farther range, and that they require less manpower. 
These are programs that involve billions of dollars. So we raised 
the point as to whether or not this is a duplication before we go into 
Talos on a big scale. Also, should we consider substituting Talos for 
Nike in future programs ? 

That is why we brought the suggestion out, with Senator Jackson 
voicing it, and we all agreed that there ought to be a more modern 
and a more practical test, if possible, between these competing weap- 
ons. In a way, I am glad that we have two to compete. That is, 
before we go into a further large spending program for either one. 
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That is why we were asking for a test that is modern on faster-than- 
sound planes or targets. We were not trying to encroach or invade 
what might be the Army’s role, General Taylor. We thought the real 
question was, What would be the best weapon and what would accom- 
plish the most for the money? The more we learned about it, the 
clearer it became that the test ought to be held. We will continue, 
I think, to insist on this test at the earliest practical moment and not 
stop off one program at a standstill. 

Future planning should be in the light of which one of these is the 
best for the money and for effectiveness. I think that is what we 
come to. 

TALOS PROGRAM 


Senator CuHavez. Has your committee any information as to the 
progress of the program for Talos? 

Senator Srennis. Talos is still in the experimental stage, but it is 
areality. It is not in the middle of its experimental stage as I under- 
stand it. There is a request this year in the military construction bill 
concerning it. I don’t remember just what is classified. Anyway, it is 
on the threshold of reality here. As I said, it has much longer range 
and less cost, and it is being proffered for the Air Force bases and the 
Navy, and the question is, why not for the cities? There may be a 
good reason to make that distinction, but it has not been demonstrated 
in our opinion by a clear-cut test. We think rather strongly that this 
should be done, and I hope it will be done. There ought not to be a 
hurry-up program involving many hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and there should be a continuation of Nike until the test is made. I 
don’t know how much money is in the bill, Mr. Chairman, for the 
Nike installations. I have not had a chance to look into it. But 
maybe the Secretary or the General could answer that question. 

Senator Cuavez. I don’t see any reason why timing should be clas- 
sified. Is it going to be done in 3 months or 6 months? 

Senator Srennis. You mean the test? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. The test has not been planned so far as IT know. I 
think Talos is virtually ready for us although it is not ready to be in- 
stalled in large quantities yet. Maybe they would want this testimony 
in closed session. I don’t want to breach any of the security. 

Senator Cuavez. I wouldn’t want any classified information here 
now. 

Senator Srennis. I think this subcommittee ought to go into that 
question before we approve any more funds for Nike or for Talos. 
We ought to go into it. Not that we can decide the final question on a 
strategic or scientific basis, but we can see the practical side of it. 

General Taytor. May I make one comment ? 

Senator Cuavez. Surely. 

General Taytor. I would agree, sir, this is not the place to discuss 
it. I think we ought to discuss it very completely. Let me make this 
point. Nikeisagoingconcern. You have spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars in it. The real estate is acquired. It is defending your 
cities today. The comparison is not with this Nike we are talking 
about. Itisthe next step of Nike, which is also a research and develop- 
ment project as Talos is. So you really can’t compare the Nike you 
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have today which is a going concern with something which is still 
unproven. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry I have not 
been able to attend all of the hearings of this committee. It has not 
been because of lack of interest, but due to other committee responsi- 
bilities, and I am compelled to leave now to take over another commit- 
tee that is in progress of hearings. 

Before going, however, I would like to ask 2 or 3 questions. They 
have probably been covered in the course of the hearings. 


AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN DIVISIONS COMPARED 


We speak of divisions in the Army of our forces, or Allied forces, 
and Russian divisions. To me, Mr. Chairman, it is quite confusing. 
I don’t know how to make a comparison between our division and a 
Russian division. So let us try it this way, to see if this will give the 
American people the information they would like to have. 

Let us take a field army of the Russians and a field army of ours, 
and one of the allies, say 100,000 men. I suppose that is somewhere 
near the number ina field army. Is that correct ? 

General Tayror. It might be considerably higher. The Eighth 
Army had 800,000 men. 

Senator McCret1tan. Let us take 800,000. I don’t care about the 
numbers. Irrespective of the number of divisions of the allies that 
would constitute our Army and the number of divisions that would 
constitute a Russian Army—lI am speaking of ground forces now— 
us army against army with that number of men, how does our equip- 
ment as of now compare with the Russians and how would our strik- 
ing power, our firepower, in an army of that size compare with Russia 
today? In other words, make the comparison of two armies out in the 
tield ready for combat. 

General Taytor. There are many things which we don’t know in 
detail about Russian equipment. It is my judgment, however, that 
the American division, man for man and weapon for weapon, is the 
best in the world. Also, these Americans are the finest fighting men 
I know of. I made the point in my presentation yesterday, that at the 
end of the Korean war we had licked to a standstill more than three 
times as many divisions as we had. That is suggestive. 

Senator McCretitan. You say divisions again. That gets confus- 
ing. Was it three times as many men ? 

General Taytor. The divisions were not too far apart in numerical 
strength. 

Senator McCretian. Then you feel you can give this committee 
and the Congress and the American people assurance that man for 
man in numbers in the field in an army that we are equipped as well, 
and as well prepared, and can produce the firepower and striking 
force that cannot be excelled by a potential enemy at this time? 

General Tayxtor. These are American forces versus Soviet forces. 

Senator McCtetian. I am talking about allied forces. We have 
to take that into account. American forces alone cannot match, we 
know, man for man or army for army. 
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TRAINING OF FOREIGN DIVISIONS 


General Taytor. That complicates it, because of the fact that our 
allied forces are uneven as to capability. As I said in my opening 
statement, we are assisting in the training of 200 foreign divisions 
today. Those divisions have the weakness you point out. To com- 

yare them is like comparing apples and pears in many particulars, 
bas ‘ause size and national characteristics tend to nullify comparison. 

Senator McCuetian. Let us say we take the cream of the Ameri- 
can Army against the Russian, and you say we are all right. 

General Taytor. We will take them man for man, any day. 

Senator McCextan. Our equipment for our ground forces is 
equal to or superior, you would say, to anything the Russians have ? 

General Tayvor. I do. 


EVALUATION OF STRENGTH OF ALLIES 


Senator McCuettan. But when you take into account our allies 
and the overall picture of defense in the event of an all-out war, then 
you say we are running into complications as to how to evaluate our 
strength ? 

General Tayior. It is impossible to generalize in that situation. 

Secretary Brucker. May I just add something to what General 
Taylor has said? 

With regard to these 200 foreign divisions—more than 200 of 
them—we are training, I recognize what you say about their size 
not being the same, so you cannot always compare them. I have 
seen a great deal of this tr aining. These allied divisions are pat- 
terned along the American line in their training, their drill, their 
discipline, and their weapons. I just want to underscore what Gen- 
eral Taylor says because, again modestly, he does not press the point, 
which is leadership and outstanding ability. General Taylor, with 
his experience and background, has set a pattern which in my opinion 
is very high, demanding, austere, and which is producing results. 

From what I have seen of General Taylor and his leadership I have 
every confidence in these men who are training with the assistance of 
our MAAG groups all over the world. I have been on Taiwan and 
with the Korean Army and elsewhere, and they are following the 
training pattern that General Taylor an his people have laid out. 

They are doing splendidly. There are 1,100,000 of them in two spots, 
Korea and Taiwan, alone. 

With the allied divisions, I want to underscore what he said. We 
feel that we do, in answer to your question, affirmatively and posi- 
tively have the ability to meet on better than even terms as to weapons 
and men anything on the other side. As far as the head count is con- 
cerned, it is not anywhere near as disproportionate as simply reciting 
the number of divisions would give one to believe. While it is not 
exactly the same, and they outnumber us in quantity, General Taylor 
is correct about the quality of the American Army and of those that are 
associated with us. We furnish the cement in the spirit of working 
together in NATO and SEATO and the Far East, and everywhere else 
where we have troops, I voice my confidence after seeing 50 installa- 
tions and camps, and seeing the Army in different spots. I am really 

proud of them and think that they are superior. 
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Senator McCietian. A while ago some reference was made to the 
concern of the American people. I think it is probably conceded with- 
out any question or challenge that we do have the greatest Navy in 
the world. So we have no anxiety about that branch of the military. 
There is confusion, there is doubt, there is real concern, however, about 
our Air Force, and how it compares, and whether we are lagging be- 
hind or being overtaken, and what we should do about that. 

I asked the question, as I did, hoping that we could get some as- 
surance to the American people and to the Congress that insofar as 
ground forees, insofar as the Army is concerned, we are certainly at 
this stage still equal to any challenge that might be made. I wanted 
to include, if we could in that, our allies, of course. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESERVES 


Secretary Brucker. Senator McClellan, there is one additional 
concern that I should voice, one that General Taylor and I share. 
We must develop the Reserve. The Reserve is not just a second line. 
It is part of the line. Under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 we have 
to develop it from volunteer enlistments, and we have to get 1,250,000 
by 1960 to balance our forces. We cannot afford to depend upon the 
Regular Establishment and active Army to do the whole job. If we 
didn’t feel that this program was coming along, and the Reserve 
mounting up with 400,000 in the } National Guard and the. balance 
coming into the units of the Army Reserve, we would come back to 
you and tell you about it now. We think there should be a solid year 
of trial of this Reserve Forces Act. I don’t think we should amend 
it or change it. Just let us see what we do for a year. We are giving 
it an honest trial to see whether we can get these enlistments. We 
have already surprised a lot of people in that regard. We are getting 
them at the rate of 1,400 a week now, and that is pretty good consider- 
ing the fact that they are all volunteers and no draftees. If we can 
have the exper ience of that period and come back to you and say, 
“Here it is,” we feel that at that time you will be in a better position 
to know whether or not you want to amend it in part or in whole, but 
we must have a Reserve ultimately that will total 1,250,000 by 1960, to 
balance this active establishment of 1,055,300. 


EFFECT OF FAILURE TO BUILD RESERVE 


Senator McCieLttan. Do I understand, Mr. Secretary, that the 
failure to get that Reserve now planned for would leave us deficient 
in our ground strength ? 

Secretary Brucker. It certainly would by 1960 unless we get it. 
We might as well be frank. Weare depending on it. 

Senator McC ieLuan. We are hopeful that the present law will 
produce the results desired. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator McCLeLian. But you want to try it for a year and then 
evaluate the results up to that time. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. At the end of a full year. 

Senator McCie.tian. You could then tell us whether it is working 
satisfactorily, and whether it gave promise of fulfilling the purpose. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 
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Senator McCrietxian. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you. I am 
sorry I can’t stay longer. I have to relieve a colleague on another 
committee at the moment. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary and 
General. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, in line with the questions asked 
by our distinguished colleague from Arkansas about giving assurance 
to the American people that we and our allies are as str ong and power- 
ful on the eae as the Soviet Union, and her allies, the j Junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia is not going to try to give them such assurance for 
the simple reason that in the last year he has made contact with repre- 
sentatives of at least 45 foreign nations, not one of whom thinks that 
is true. Personally I don’t think it is true either. I think General 
Taylor is absolutely right. That man for man we can hold our own 
with any Russian division. 


TIMING OF ARMY BUDGET 


I want to ask General Taylor this question. When did you submit 
your estimate of $10.2 billion as the essential needs of the Army ¢ 

General Taytor. When, sir? 

Senator Rozerrson. Yes. 

General Taytor. I can’t give you the specific time in the budget 
eycle. Iam reminded it was October 10, 1955. 

Senator Roserrson. Since that time is it your opinion that the 
satellite countries have been doing everything they can to increase the 
firepower of their ground troops? 

General Taytor. I assume they are doing the best they can. 


PRESENT STRENGTH OF NATO 


Senator Roserrson. Since that time has NATO become stronger or 
weaker as a military organization on behalf of the free world? 

General Taytor. It has suffered some losses in terms of the French 
units moved to North Africa. 

Senator Rosertrson. Our first plan was for France to furnish 20 di- 
visions, then 10 divisions, and then 6 divisions. The last report I saw 
was that they have taken the fully equipped and good troops to North 
Africa and all they have left is skeletonized divisions. 

General Taytor. I don’t have the statistics. They have sent over a 
sizable portion of their strength. 

Senator Rosertrson. The latest report I saw is that they had 300,000 
troops in North Africa. They had very few left that were trained and 
equipped with our NATO forces. Then NATO is weaker than it was 
last October. 

General Taytor. In terms of units in Western Germany. But I : 
would be compelled to observe that North Africa is a very umportant 
piece of terrain to NATO. 

Senator Rosertrson. Since you submitted your estimate last October, 
has the military alliance between Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Greece got- 
ten stronger or weaker ? 

General Taytor. I have no way of evaluating that. I am aware of | 
the Greek and Turkish difficulty. 

Senator Roserrson. It isa little discouraging; is it not ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 
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Senator Rozertson. In other words, do you know of any specific 
thing that has happened since last October that would lead you to 
believe that we need less army now than we needed last October ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 


BUDGET BUREAU ACTION 


Senator Ronerrson. Yet the Budget Bureau cut your request $800 
million; is that not correct? 

General Taytor. I am not sure exactly which agency was responsi- 
ble. That is the overall cut. 

Senator Rosertrson. I understand you requested $10.2 billion and 
you got $9.4 billion. 

General Taytor. That is the overall effect. 

Senator Rogertson. Isn’t the difference $800 million ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rozserrson. Then the House cut it another $264 million. 
The request that you submitted last October as your honest opinion 
of essential needs in the bill that has come to us has been cut $1,063,- 
843,000. What is your recommendation to us? We heard the distin- 
guished Secretary say what he wants restored. We want an unbiased 
and frank expression from one who is responsible for the efficiency and 
effectiveness of our ground troops. 

If you had the sole say-so, what would you do under the statistics 
I cited? Your original request has been cut $1,063,843,000, and you 
are unable to point out to us that the situation from a military stand- 
point is better, including the negotiations for a dependable worldwide 
disarmament which is dimmer now than then—and it is possible that 
some of our allied support that existed in the fall of last year has to 
some extent deteriorated. What would you do if you were sitting here 
passing on first what the economy can stand, and then on what is 
needed to preserve our lives which are worth more than money to 
everybody, I assume. What would you do? 

General Taytor. As Chief of Staff, I would adhere to my previous 
recommendation. 

Senator Rosertrson. Then as Chief of Staff, we have cut your 
previous recommendation $1,063,843,000, and you would put it back? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. No. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator Sa_ronsraty. Mr. Brucker, we discussed yesterday with 
Mr. Wilson unobligated balances and shorter lead times. In connec- 
tion with what General Taylor has just said, and he has been very 
frank in what he has said, did the question of unobligated balances 
and shorter lead times have the effect of giving the Chief of Staff 
what he originally asked for and at the same time permit the cutting 
down of the money ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I have called attention in my statement 
to the fact that there are unobligated balances that are going to be 


used, by the Army, in connection with its work during the coming 


fiscal year. I pointed out that procurement and production, Army, is 
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to be entirely financed from that sonrce as an illustration of the fact 
that we have unobligated balances available to us for that purpose, and 
also that the matter of lead time, as you pointed out, assists us, as was 
explained here yesterday. 

Senator SanronstTALn. Senator Robertson mentioned the figure of 
$1.063,843,000, as T recall. That is including the House cut, and the 
Department of Defense cut of $800 million. Of that $1,0633845,000, 
$299 million is the deutschemarks which we have already discussed. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Sautronstarn. Can you put the unobligated balances into 
figures approximately ? 

Secretary Brucker. J cannot do it right here. TI could supply it 
for the record. T would have to confer with the comptroller in order 
to do it. 

Ilere is the total. The total of unobligated balances that are going 
into the year will be $2,521 million. The $349 million for Military 
Construction, Army, is part of the unobligated balance of $2,521 mil- 
lion, 

Senator SarronsraLi. Then how much does the shorter lead time, if 
any, affect it ? 

Secretarv Brucker. That is different. 

Senator Sattonstatn. Perhaps it would be better if you would sup- 
ply it for the record. What I would like to have you do, if you will, is 
this: Senator Robertson very properly brought out the fact that the 
Chief of Staff has been cut $1,063.843,000 from what he asked for. 
Of that, $229 million is obvious. Then there is the question of unob- 
ligated balances which would not be within the General’s knowledge 
when he asked for the money. Then there is also the question of 
whether shorter lead times are brought in. So that the net cut from 
what the Chief of Staff asked for is important for us to know. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. The total amount that is being cut 
that we are asking to be restored is this amount of $35 million. after 
the $229 million for deutschemarks. That is the difference between 
the amount that was cut by the House and that which we intend to 
reclama. 

Senator Satronstati. IT understand. So the difference between 
you as the chief civilian of the Army and what the House has given 
you is $35 million. 

Secretary Brucker. Plus the Deutschemarks. 


RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Sauronstatt. May I ask a question on one other item? 
You mentioned on page 10 of your testimony that you had $380 million 
for the Army and $30 million for the Department of Defense projects 
in research. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Sattonsrarn. Have you got in your opinion .sufficient 
money to carry forward a research and development proerem of ma- 
terials and equipment and weapons that concern the Army? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; we have, Senator. We have been over 
that very, very carefully, because since the time I was over here last we 
have appointed a Director of Research and Development, Dr. William 
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H. Martin, who is an engineer with 20 years of experience at it, and 
Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin on the military side. Their subordinates 
have gone over this matter with us very carefully. We have gone 
into all of these different ballistic missiles, guided missiles, and all 
of the new weaponry that is being brought out on the board, and we 
think that $410 million is a pretty fair allowance for this coming 
year. 

Senator Satronstaty. Then may I ask this question? Mr. Wilson 
testified that there was approximately $5.2 billion, as I remember it, 
that could be included as total research and development projects, 
because outside of the $1.6 billion in actual research funds other funds 
were being used to develop prototypes, and so on. Can you tell me 
how much of that $5.2 billion total is assigned to the Army % 

Secretary Brucker. I would also have to supply that. The Army 
staff and I discussed this yesterday and I don’t know that they have 
completed it. They now have here the figure on what that share 
would be as far as the Army is concerned. It is $1,052 million, as 
compensated by the addition of the $410 million. The figure would 
be $1,052 million of the $5.2 billion. 

Senator ig sisting So the total figure would be $1.476 billion. 

Secretary Brucker. No, that includes the $410 million. This is 
the total—$1,052 million that is applicable properly to research and 
development. 

Senator Satronstaty. Out of the $5.2 billion? 

Secretary Brucker. Out of the $5.2 billion that Mr. Wilson spoke 
about. 

Senator Ropertson. On that point I want to correct an inadvertent 
error on the cut on the Army. 

Senator CuHavez. Before you proceed, have you a breakdown of 
what he Navy would get and the Air Force would get out of the $5.2 
billion ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We don’t have it. We just have the Army 
portion of it. 

Senator CHavez. General Moore, will you put that in the record ¢ 


OVERALL DISTRIBUTION OF REDUCTION 


General Moore. Yes, sir. The distribution is as follows: Army, 
$1,052,400,000; Navy, 1,282 million, and Air Force, $2,725,200,000; 
Interservice (emergency fund, $135 million, for a total of $5,194,- 
600,000. 


IMPORTANCE OF FRINGE BENEFITS 


Senator Rogertrson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General 
Taylor this one question. The Secretary of Defense made some ref- 
erence to the importance of fringe benefits with respect to morale, 
reenlistments, and so forth. We had quite an article in Reader’s 
Digest claiming that is what was responsible for the failure of the Air 
Force to get trained mechanics, technicians and others to reenlist. 

Do you, General Taylor, have any specific recommendations to 
make to us with respect to the restoration of the so-called fringe 
benefits that the Congress has required the military units to dis- 
continue? 
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General Tayvor. I appreciate your interest in that question because 
it is vital to the Army and the other services. I would report that 
we have already detected improvements resulting from the assistance 
given in this field in the past. We have a very high reenlistment 
rate to the point where we are very much encouraged, We are most 
anxious that the Congress act favorably on the Department of Defense 
program on several bills relating to this subject. 

Senator Ropertson. They cover what you think needs to be done? 

General TAytor. In my judgment that is the requirement at the 
moment. 

PENDING LEGISLATION ON FRINGE BENEFITS 


Senator Rozerrson. In order that members of the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee that do not know it may know, 
will you have somebody insert in the record at the end of your testi- 
mony, what the bills would restore in the way of so-called fringe 
benefits ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. You will have someone do that? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The legislative proposals, referred to above, related to this subject are indi- 
cated below. These measures are vitally important to the well-being of our 
military people and to the sustained security of the Nation. As a group, I 
believe they will enable us to achieve a much needed improvement in military 
life and bring about increased personnel stability in the Army. 


(a) Servicemen’s and veterans’ survivor benefits 


H. R. 7089, which was passed by the House of Representatives last year, 
removes many existing inequities and inconsistencies that have grown up through 
the years. For the first time, it would provide a system of survivorship benefits 
that will not only bear some relationship to the attainments of the serviceman 
at the time of his death, but would enable widows to maintain at least minimum 
standards over their life span. It brings military personnel into the contributory 
old-age and survivors insurance system, giving them the same entitlements 
enjoyed by most of our citizens. 

This far-reaching measure culminates a long and searching study by agencies 
of the Government and by a select committee of the House of Representatives. 
It is of tremendous importance to all active duty personnel and to the survivors 
of deceased servicemen now on the rolls. 


(b) Dependent medical care 


Medical care for dependents is one of the strongest inducements for servicemen 
to continue in a military career. Yet today approximately 40 percent of our 
military dependents cannot be given medical care through service facilities. This 
is one of the major obstacles in our efforts to enhance the attractiveness of 
military service because it affects the wives and children of our servicemen 
directly. 

Legislation recently passed by the House of Representatives would assure 
medical care for all dependents of military personnel, either at military hospitals 
or under an insurance plan at civilian hospitals. This is a matter of utmost 
concern to all members of the active forces with dependents, and I consider it 
one of our most important military career incentive measures. 


(c) Regular officer augmentation 

Instability in the officer structure continues to generate excessively heavy re- 
placement training loads that are not only costly but are detrimental to the com- 
bat readiness of our Armed Forces. The Regular officer strength of all services 
comprises only one-fourth of the total officer strength. In the Army 26 percent 
and in the Air Force 17 percent of the officers on active duty are Regular officers. 
The corresponding ratio in the Navy is 43 percent and in the Marine Corps 50 
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percent. The remainder are reservists serving on a year-to-year basis without 
the security and recognition of Regular officer status. Faced with such uncer- 
tain prospects, many of them are leaving at the first opportunity, thus creating 
marked instability in the officer corps. 

Legislation has been submitted to the Congress which would raise the statutery 
ceilings for Regular officers in the Army and the Air Force to approximately 
50 percent of their planned total officer strength, 

Enactment of this legislation will permit the immediate transfer of a sub- 
stantial number of experienced and well qualified Reserve officers into the Regu- 
lar components. Ultimate attainment of the statutory authorizations will extend 
over a number of years as a long-range objective. This legislative proposal is the 
keystone of our efforts to attain an acceptable degree of stability in the officer 
corps. 

(d) Substandard housing 

Housing remains one of our more critical problems in the military services. 
Of particular concern to me is the fact that many of our public quarters are 
years behind modern standards of adequacy. 

In many areas no other housing is available exeept these substandard public 
quarters, leaving our servicemen no choice but to occupy them and forfeit their 
entire quarters allowance. In other areas, so-called rental housing, which is 
also under military control, can be occupied on a fair value rental basis, without 
loss of the quarters allowance. Many young officers cite poor quarters or lack of 
quarters for their wives and children as their chief reason for leaving the service. 

Legislation has been proposed which would provide for occupancy of inade- 
quate public quarters at a reduced rental, based upon fair value of the quarters. 
This measure would correct many of the injustices that now exist. 

(e) Preservation of retirement rights 

Existing authority to retire commissioned officers of the Army and Air Force 
in currently held temporary grades will expire on December 31, 1956. After 
this date, Army and Air Force officers serving in higher temporary grades would 
have to retire in their permanent grades, thus disregarding faithful service ren- 
dered in the higher grade over a long period of time. Legislation is already before 
the Congress which would extend this authority on a permanent basis for the 
Army and Air Force (as now exists for officers of the Navy and Marine Corps) 
and thus preserve retirement rights for officers of all services. The measure 
has been passed by the House. Because of the imminent expiration date of the 
existing statute, it is particularly important that this measure be acted upon 
during this session. 


Senator Tarr. Mr. Chairman, at this point would it be possible 
for the general to give a brief explanation of the bills that you approve 
of to those of us who serve on appropriations but do not serve on the 
military committee? 

General Taytor. Frankly, I don’t have an enumeration. There is 
a package of bills. I would be very happy to give you my comment in 
writing if that would be satisfactory ? 

Senator Toys. If you do not have the information right at hand 
now. 

MEDICAL BENEFITS BILL 


Senator Satronsrauu. In that connection I think, General ‘Taylor, 
there is a very important bill on the Senate calandar to be considered 
today, and that is the medical benefits bill. ‘That is estimated to cost 
$96 million in a full year of additional benefit. 

General Taytor. Yes, I would like to emphasize my interest in that 

articular bill, because the question of the care of our dependents bears 
er on the outlook on life of these men who work in the Army. 
The people abroad have the problem where Army hospitals are fre- 
quently nonexistent. Also, at home where we have our families scat- 
tered around the country. 
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Senator Ture. This question was 9 up at the first hearing 
when Secretary Wilson was testifying. I brought the question up be- 
cause I knew of men that were retiring from military service because 
they knew that they could not afford to continue because as their 
families reached college age their income would be such that they 
would not be able to carry the expense of educating their children. So 
they were retiring even though they may have had 12 or 18 or 14 
years of military service to their credit. I think that the question is 
very important and we should have a thorough explanation of your 
recommendation. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Senator Rozertrson. I think in fairness to the Chief of Staff, since he 
has been so gracious and kind and frank to tell us that there is a dif- 
ference of approximately a billion dollars between his estimate of 
Army needs and what the House has given, that he be given the privi- 
lege to indicate to us what he is going to have to cut out if we cut 
it a billion dollars. 

General Taytor. I would have to break it down, because the cuts 
are pretty much across the board. Probably they are the heaviest 
in the maintenance and operations of the Army. That is a catchall 
appropriation which covers many of our activities. Only by econo- 
mies in a number of areas can we come within the figure. I don’t want 
to leave the committee with a pessimistic note, gentlemen. This 
budget, which I have, I said I can live with. I am reasonably sure I 
can. I am going to get the most out of it that is possible. 

Senator Rornerrson. I feel everybody in the Nation feeling the bur- 
den of taxation with no immediate prospects for relief would welcome 
any economy that any branch can effect. There is sometimes loose 
talk about great waste when we are dealing with large military funds. 
The fact remains that over one-half of our entire appropriations is 
for the Defense Department right now. Everybody will be glad to 
see every possible economy. But there are a good many people that 
don’t want under existing conditions to risk the security of our Nation 
or to let anybody feel that our capacity to restrain an aggressor has 
been weakened or will be gradually weakened to the point where it no 
longer exists. Keeping the war from starting is far better than any 
hope of what will happen after it does start. That was the purpose 
of my questions. I certainly do not want the military organizations 
to spend anything more than is necessary for the efficient defense of 
our Nation. That is the reason I gave you the opportunity to explain 
what the difference of $1 billion would do. In other words, whether 
it was the ruffles and frills or whether it touched the fighting efficiency 
of our ground troops. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there further questions? 

Senator Dworsuak. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 


UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Mr. Secretary, will you tell the committee to what extent, if any, the 
Department of the Army is utilizing any of the surplus agricultural 
commodities owned by the Government such as dairy products, butter, 
and cheese and so forth? Are these purchases being made through 
normal channels? 
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Secretary Brucker. These purchases are being made by the Army 
now for all of the services because we are charged with the responsi 
bility, Senator, as a single-service manager to buy the food and the 
clothing for all the services. The Army has charge of it. We have 
just been given charge of that recently. I cannot give you the details 
of the method by which it is done, except to say that we are watching 
the surpluses very carefully, cooperating with the Department of 
Agriculture, and purchases are made at a time and in the quantity and 
of a type that are calculated to help. Our primary function is to run 
the Army, and buy food for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 
It is impossible to say that we are responsive to every surplus situation. 
We try to do whatever we can to fill in. 

For instance, we buy, whenever there is a need for it, beef cattle, 
dairy products, and other things, and we watch very carefully the 
market day by day. Weare in close cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture and are responsive to their requests whenever we can 
be. First of all our duty is to buy for the services. 


SURPLUS BUTTER AND CHEESE 


Senator DworsHaKk. Actually we know that the Government has 
owned huge surplus stocks of butter and cheese, for instance. There 
was a quarter of a billion dollars in the first 9 months of this fiscal year 
of these surplus commodities that were given away to foreign coun- 
tries. Consequently, [ am somewhat curious to know whether any of 
these surplus stocks of butter and cheese have been available to the 
services. 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know the details; I can assure you that 
the Army has been working with the surplus problem. The single- 
service manager is doing all that he can to make purchases considering 
those surpluses. Let me put it that way. 

Senator DworsHax. Will the Quartermaster General testify on 
that? 

Secretary Brucker. We have a man from the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Department who is in charge of the entire operation now. The 
(Quartermaster General was in charge of the Army operation, but this 
man is the overall manager now. 

Senator DworsHak. You are not personally aware of the details or 
transactions ? 

Secretary Brucker. No; I do not have the details. I can furnish 
it to you. 

Senator DworsHax. We can have someone else testify. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, when one department such as Agri- 
culture has surplus property, the first priority comes to any depart- 
ment of the Government. Have you availed yourself of that? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; that is right, we have. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you purchase or just take over the surplus 
property ? 

Secretary Brucker. I can’t give you the details of it. But I know 
we are constantly in touch with the Agriculture Department and our 
people are working very closely with them. As to the details of the 
amount of purchases and what is purchased, I will have to furnish 
that to you. 

Senator DworsHak. I wish you would. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


During the period from November 1954 through February 1956 the Army 
acquired from CCC for Department of Defense requiremeiits 58,539,873 pounds 
of butter and 2,458,599 pounds of cheese. From November 1954 through Novem- 
ber 1955, 71,929,859 pounds of milk were obtained under financing arrangements 
with CCC. During the calendar year 1955, the following surplus CCC stocks 
were purchased : 8,106,300 pounds of rice and 360,000 pounds of dry white beans. 
Colonel Maxwell of the Office of the Quartermaster General will appear before 
the committee during the presentation of the subsistence budget and will discuss 
the Army’s acquisition of surplus agricultural commodities and answer any 
questions the committee may have in this connection. 


PURCHASE OF FOOD AND CLOTHING 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, before you leave the subject that 
Senator Dworshak has raised, Mr. Secretary, did you say the Army 
now had charge of the purchases for the food for all of the services? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right—and clothing. 

Senator Stennis. When did that go into effect, approximately ? 

Secretary Brucker. Approximately 3 months ago, I would say. 

Senator Stennis. With reference to these agricultural surpluses, 
Mr. Chairman, I wish the Secretary would send us a witness that is 
prepared to testify definitely just what the Army for itself, and the 
other services, has done and put it in bushels and pounds and bales, 
if there are any bales, and let us really get down to earth on this 
matter. With all deference to all the services, my contacts with them 
on the subject are that they do not like to depart from their regular 
channels in getting their supplies, and I can understand that. We 
have a program in addition to the procurement of food and clothing. 
It is a matter of housing in these foreign countries, whereby we have 
been trying to use some of these surplus commodities to pay for 
family housing. ‘There are complications that come up and make it 
difficult. It is resisted by the foreign countries themselves. I have 
not found many within the services that really hammer hard to try 
to make that program go through. They don’t like it. They kind of 
look down their noses at the idea. I am speaking of personal contacts 
with men in these foreign countries. As I say, the representatives of 
those governments don’t like it. 

Former Assistant Secretary Floete really worked on this matter 
and did a good job at it, and at one time had it moving. He built some 
houses in England and paid for it with tobacco. I remember that 
particularly. I think a great deal more could be done. It is out 
of line of your activities, Mr. Secretary, and there is no one to blame. 
I think we are going to have to continue this very expensive program 
and continue agricultural surpluses. 

Senator CuAvez. We are using tobacco and cotton in Spain. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; these surpluses are going to continue and I 
think it is a program we have to move into. Let us see where we are 
and see if we can’t help formulate a policy. 

Senator Roserrson. I hope our colleague from Mississippi would 
accept an amendment to his question and ask them what they are doing 
to get rid of the surplus of peanut oil. It is as good nourishment as 
oliveoil. Itisas good as cooking fat, and in my opinion better. 
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Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, if I may say one word before the 
General and Secretary leave, 1 am not attacking the Nike program, but 
I think there are many hundreds of millions of dollars in the bill. In 
executive session it ought to be developed with someone from the De 

artment of Defense, and let some comparisons be made, and the 
uture program be looked at by this committee. I make that request 
now, and you can take it under advisement. 


RELIANCE UPON NIKE WEAPONS 


Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, could I just say something 
along that line? I realize that volunteering statements is asking a 
favor of you, but 1 would like to say this. I would hope that out of 
any of this discussion that we have had about Nike it would be borne 
in mind that we have at the moment the responsibility for antiaircraft 
defense by literally dozens and dozens of batteries, Nike installations 
and guns around the cities and industrial areas of the United States. 
I would like to express it so that it would get to the American people 
and I think this is a good time to say it—that it is our opinion that 
they can rely upon the Nike weapons that our antiaircraft batteries 
have at their disposal. In that connection I would express the opinion 
based upon observation, and the information and enlightened opin- 
ion of the experts of the Army, that with 40 years of antiaircraft firing 
experience we have the best qualified men for antiaircraft service— 
officers and men—that you could possibly have with that length of 
experience. We think that with the present Nike—and I am so ad- 
vised by the research and development people of the Army—we can 
bat down any Russian bomber that is in existence, or which we have 
heard about. 

We must realize that the Nike family is not complete with Nike I; 
that there will be other members of the Nike family coming along. 
For instance, the Nike B, which has been revealed as being in existence 
from the standpoint of prototype, will be able to be launched from 
present launching site without adding to the real estate or the cost. 
It will use the same launching equipment with a little modification. 

Those. batteries will be able to cope with an increase both in the 
altitude and in the speed of the incoming bomber. We are not un- 
mindful of the whole problem. It has been in the minds of the Army 
for the past few years. The Nike I is not only operational but ef- 
fectively so at the present time, and will be perhaps long after the 
succeeding member of the Nike family, Nike B, is on site. It will be 
continued along with the Nike B, because of its effectiveness. 

I think that perhaps that statement should be made because as 
the head of the Army, I should give you the benefit of our combined 
opinion on that subject. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question along that 
line? 

I want to assure the Secretary that I was not attacking the Nike 
program, and I don’t want to publicly point out the limitations of it, 
as I see it. I don’t want to frighten the American people. But from 
what I have been told about the Nike, I don’t believe it is fair to leave 
them with the impression that it is an absolute defense—through 
Nike or anything else—from a possible bomber attack. There is no 
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such thing as I understand it of striking down everything that might 
come in. “y don’t want to air any shortcomings of any of these 
weapons. I am hoping for the best. My purpose is to try to 
strengthen these defenses rather than we eaken them. If there is any 
element of service rivalry in this matter, I am not interested in that 
at all. I think that is incidental if there is any element in it. It is 
a question of what is the best defense and most effective defense for the 
money. That is a decision that I think has got to be made, and I be- 
lieve it can be made, and these weapons w orked out and this program 
continued at the topmost strength. It is growing stronger fortunately 


all the time. 
SERIES OF DEFENSE CORRIDORS 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, if I may, the question I would like 
to have an answer to is this: Your installations of Nike projectors are 
not located just at a rim or the fringe edge of your large cities. You 
have a series of defense corridors. Not only your radar that would 
detect, but you have your defense corridors that would start at some 
distance from the city so that the city is ultimately protected over a 

vast area. Qn the edges of your industrial centers and vast congested 
popul: ition centers you have the batteries so situated that they vVirtu- 
ally put up a screen ‘that would mow me n anything in the skies at the 
time. That is your general defense, as I understand it. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. That is the purpose of it. It 
is a point defense in connection with the Nike batteries hooked in with 
the overall defense of the country from the standpoint of air. As you 
have well pointed out, it all must be taken in perspective. 

Senator Tuye. But your radar screens are in series across the world 
on North America. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Tuyer. And the installations I have been at or that I have 
had the privilege to inspect are such that you have a series of such 
installations that would rake the sky if an enemy or unidentified plane 
was in the sky someplace . 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

General Taytor. It occurs to me, Mr, Secretary, that we should 
invite members of this committee to visit a Nike site. The nearest 
one is Lorton, Va. 

Senator Stennis. I have already been. It is very revealing and I 
recommend that all the others go. 

Secretary Brucker. We would be glad to have you. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? If not, Mr. 
Secretary, we want to thank you, and you, too, General Taylor. I 
personally feel that you have contributed your part by your frankness 
this morning. 

Secretary “Brucker. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuavez. Secretary Thomas, you may proceed at your con- 
venience. 
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DePARTMENT OF THE Navy 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY, ACCOMPANIED BY ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, USN, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS; GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, USMC, 
COMMANDANT, MARINE CORPS; AND REAR ADM. GEORGE F. 
BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET AND REPORTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary THomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement 
that will not take too long if 1 may give it. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Secretary THomas. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
this committee with the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Burke, 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps, General Pate, to support 
our request for funds required to carry out the programs for the 
Department of the Navy for fiscal year 1957. The budget requested 
by the Department of the Navy amounts to a total of $10,448 million 
of new sbiigition authority including $400 million for military con- 
struction and $65,600,000 in the supplemental appropriation. 

This budget for fiscal year 1957 has been given a detailed and care- 
ful review by the Navy and Marine Corps in its initial formulation 
and also by the customary reviewing authorities before reaching this 
committee. We have included in our budget the funds necessary to 
maintain the strength of our combat forces so that we may be able 
to carry out the missions wh’zh have been assigned to us by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. We consider that this budget will provide the 
authorized combat forces, together with their support, required for 
the Department of the Navy. 


1957 BUDGET REQUEST 


Our budget request for fiscal year 1957 is $836,700,000 greater than 
for last year. AJ] but $111,900,000 of this increase is for aircraft pro- 
curement. In my statement to this committee last year, I stressed 
the fact that, beginning in 1957, greatly increased obligating authorit 
would be required to insure that we receive in the future the aircraft 
necessary to keep our Navy and Marine Corps aviation units modern. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget contains funds for a Navy end strength 
of 678,223 officers and men, including 6,223 officer candidate categories. 
The Marine Corps end strength will be 205,735 officers and men. The 
Navy will increase by 15,000 over the level strength planned for fiscal 
year 1956 and the Marine Corps will increase by 12,735 personnel above 
the original 193,000 plan. 

The United States Navy is the most powerful Navy in the world. 
Its main offensive force is built around airpower. With its newest 
planes, now being introduced into the fleet, there will be few impor- 
tant targets in the world that the Navy, if called upon, could not 
reach with atomic weapons. It has many planes equipped to carry 
atomic weapons from its carriers. It has antisubmarine warfare 
planes that carry the newest antisubmarine weapons. It has long- 
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range patrol planes and various types of support planes. The Navy 
also has the world’s largest and most modern fleet of surface vessels 
and submarines. 

During fiscal year 1957, we plan to operate approximately 1,000 
ships. Of our 17,000 aircraft, we plan to operate approximately 
10,000. There will be 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine air wings. 

We are carrying out a continuous and extensive modernization 
program of our combat units. 

The results of continued emphasis on research and development are 
being made available to our operating units as quickly as the new 
weapons and techniques can be produced and adapted to their use. 


TRANSITION TO NEW WEAPONS 


It is readily apparent that today the Navy is going through the 
greatest transition in its history. It is changing from steam to nuclear 
power, from guns to missiles, from gunpowder to atomic weapons, 
and in the air from subsonic to supersonic aircraft. All these changes 
are taking place at the same time. It is indicative of the imaginative 
and aggressive planning designed to maintain the world’s most power- 
ful Navy—a Navy which we must have to deter war or to win it if 
we cannot avoid it. 

The best evidence of this is that in this year’s program, as you will 
see later, all the new surface ships, with the exception of 2 escorts and 
1 ammunition ship, are guided-missile ships and all new submarines 
are nuclear powered. 

These new weapons are ideally suited to complement and strengthen 
the offensive capabilities of our naval striking forces. It is by the 
effective use of these naval forces utilizing the latest modern weapons, 
that we can do our part to keep the war away from our shores in 
the future as the Navy has always been able to do in the past. 





SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


We must continue to have a shipbuilding program designed to 
replace the older units of our fleet with modern ships carrying im- 
proved weapons. Failure to provide such a program can result only 
in the gradual deterioration of a striking power which forms one of 
the most vital parts of our national defense. 

New ships joining our fleet in the coming fiscal year include a 
second Forrestal carrier, the U.S. S. Saratoga, and the second nuclear- 
power submarine, the U. S. S. Sea Wolf. In addition, there will be 
13 new destroyer types and 3 submarines. 

The presence of our 7th Fleet in the Far East made possible the im- 
mediate and continuous Navy and Marine Corps air operations in sup- 
port of our ground forces in Korea. The fleet completely dominated 
the sea and prevented enemy sea movements. 

The air support provided by our Navy and Marine Corps air units 
was vital to the support of our ground forces in Korea. The air 
strikes of our naval and Marine Corps units kept the enemy constantly 
on the defense, and seriously limited his overall military strategy as 
well as his logistic support. 

In addition to these direct offensive operations, our fleet rushed 
combat units and equipment of the Army and Air Force to the Far 
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East. Our Army bases were supplied with equipment by ship and 
our Air Force bases were supplied with petroleum products by ship. 
As an example, every combatant man sent to Korea was accompanied 
by 5 tons of supplies, and it took 64 pounds of supplies every day to 
keep him there; 54 million tons of dry cargo and 22 million tons of 
petroleum products went to Korea in ships to support our forces. 
Five million passengers were handled by ships which carried them 
to, from and within the Korean theater. 

Without command of the seas, World War I, World War IT, and 
the Korean war certainly would have been lost. Our fleet is still 
in the Far East, nearly 5 years after the Korean war, where it is act- 
ing as a stabilizing influence in areas of possible conflict. 


CARRIERS 


Our modern carriers are the mobile air bases which give us the flexi- 
bility which cannot be duplicated by any other method. Their mobil- 
ity gives them the dispersability so necessary in nuclear warfare. 
These carriers are fully integrated floating airfields having two run- 
ways, hangars, barracks, machine shops, fuel storage, warehouse 
facilities, cafeterias and hospital. We need permission from no one 
to take these mobile air bases any place on any part of the 70 percent 
of the earth’s surface that is sea water. With them we need no base 
rights and have no problems of real estate or sovereignty. The ele- 
ment of quick retaliation and the repeated striking ability of such a 
force operating close to the target is an invaluable asset. It is an 
asset which is always available for use in either small or large wars. 

Mobile air bases such as the Forrestal class carrier are hard targets 
to find and harder to hit. Of course, either a fixed or a moving base 
can be hit under the right conditions, but it is obviously more difficult 
to hit a moving one than a fixed one. Their top speed of almost 40 
miles an hour, their 1,200 watertight compartments make them al- 
most invulnerable to submarines. The escorting ships in the task 
force, which will be 30 to 40 miles away in an outer ring, will carry 
the latest long-range guided missiles. In addition, the task force 
radar and fighter patrols will give them exceptional protection from 
air attack. Each carrier also has its own antiaircraft defenses. In 
the day of ballistic missiles, carriers will not be targets for long- 
range missiles, which must necessarily follow a fixed trajectory. 
Knowing their location this afternoon will be of no value to an ag- 
egressor tomorrow for by that time the task force could be hundreds 
of miles away. 

HIGH PERFORMANCE JET AIRCRAFT 


From these mobile airbases will operate some of the finest high 
performance jet aircraft in the world. These planes will be able to 
carry the most destructive weapons great distances and strike any tar- 
get which jeopardizes our command of the sea. They will be able to 
seek out hostile submarines in their furthermost hideaways. These 
fast moving forces can range an enemy’s coastline and pose such a deva- 
stating threat that no enemy can afford to ignore their power. He 
must attempt to find them; he must attempt to protect himself from 
them. To doso he must dilute both his offense and his defense. In 
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having at sea on high speed moving bases a part of our national air- 
power, we automatically draw off and divert part of his striking power 
which might otherwise be used against our homeland. 
During a long psychological or cold war, the United States Fleet 

lays an equally important part. The presence of the 7th Fleet in the 
Fer East and the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean provides the . 
tunities for our personnel to represent and better : acquaint the peo 
of those areas with our country. Our ships frequently go into frlendly 
ports. When our men go ashore, they have been carefully indoc- 
trinated as to the importance of their good conduct toward influencing 
the friendliness of the people toward the United States. You can be 
proud of the behavior of our naval personnel and their effectiveness 
as goodwill ambassadors for our country. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Major procurement requires the largest single portion of the funds 
requested by the Department of the Navy. Of the $3.8 billion in this 
area, $1.5 billions are for aircraft procurement, Prior year funds are 
no longer available for reprograming as was possible in fiscal year 
1956. It was therefore necessary to increase the funds for aircraft 
procurement to insure deliveries of modern aircraft in the number 
necessary for the combat readiness of our Navy and Marine Corps 
units. 

This program, among other things, includes some of the most ad- 
vanced and modern attack and fighter aircraft in the world. The 
A3D Skywarrior, which will operate off the Yorrestal type carrier, is 
anexample. It has long range, high speed, and carries a very heavy 
load. The A4D Sky hawk, which is a smaller attack aircraft, is fully 
capable of carrying nuclear weapons. It recently established a 
world’s speed record for the 500-kilometer closed course. The F4D is 

a fighter of modern design and high performance. The F8U is like- 
wise an aircraft of similar high performance well over the speed of 
sound. All of these aircraft have recently completed their carrier 
suitability trials. 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


The next largest requirement for funds is the $1.4 billion requested 
for shipbuilding and conversion. This will provide us with 23 new 
ships and 23 conversions. These new ships, as stated before, empha- 
size nuclear power and missiles and are a representative cross section 
of the Navy of the future. They will include a sixth carrier of the 
Forrestal class, 12 guided-missile ships of the destroyer type, 6 nu- 
clear-powered submarines, 1 guided-missile cruiser with nuclear 
power, 2 escort vessels, and 1 ammunition ship. We are also request- 
ing funds for the design and advance procurement of long lead-time 
parts for a nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, which we expect to 
request in the 1958 shipbuilding program. 

Our conversion program is designed to extend the life of the older 
ships and to modernize them in such a way that they will be effective 
units in our new Navy. The conversion program includes 5 cruiser 
conversions for guided missiles, 4 carrier angled deck conversions, 
1 carrier conversion for helicopter amphibious operations, 1 Mariner 
type, 1 attack transport, 1 seaplane tender, and 10 radar picket ship 
conversions. 
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The Navy has been very progressive in its guided-missile program, 
and is already out of the research and development stage into the pro- 
duction of surface-to-surface, surface-to-air, and air- ‘to-air missiles. 
As you can see from our shipbuilding and conversion program, we 
have also placed increased emphasis on missile ships. 

We are now receiving larger deliveries of missiles for our ships and 
aircraft, and asa result, we have requested nearly a 50-percent increase 
for guided- missile production in this program. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


We are requesting $400 million in new obligating authority for the 
appropriation “Military construction, Navy.” We have many urgent 
operational requirements such as airfield improvements, facilities for 
the airborne early warning system, special weapons storage and 
guided missile support facilities. We have made every effort to re- 
quest only the necessary funds and our request is approximately 10 
percent less than it was last year. 


RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


We are continuing to place emphasis on our Reserve training pro- 
grams. Our funding requirement is $246 million which is approxi- 
mately $2 million above the funds for last year. Wherever possible, 

> are utilizing currently available equipment and facilities for new 
training programs at times when they are not required by other 
training units. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our request for $493 million for research and development is about 
$19 million more than was received last year. This increase is re- 
quired to fund certain continental defense projects which have re- 
ceived a high priority for accomplishment. The basic research 
programs of the Navy will continue to be given a high priority and 
will continue at a high level. 


STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


In the fiscal year 1956 hearings, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee requested that— 


no further application of currently available funds be made to stock and indus- 
trial funds unless such application has prior approval of this committee. 
For this reason, our budget includes plans for the inclusion of addi- 
tional categories of material into the Navy stock fund. 

These categories include certain types of ship and electronic repair 
parts as well as photographic material. Annual sales are estimated 
at $100 million from a total inventory of about $800 million. No 
additional capital is required by the Navy stock fund to accomplish 
this extension. We believe that we can obtain better management 
of inventories with the resultant reduction in procurement costs if 
this plan is approved. 

Our naval power is even a more vital factor in carrying out our 
national policy in peacetime and in achieving victory in wartime than 
it has ever been before. This program is presented to maintain that 
position. 
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I consider the buc'get we are requesting for fiscal year 1957 to be a 
sound one. It is a budget which will keep our Navy and Marine 
Corps ready to carry out at any moment the missions which have been 
assigned us. 

Admiral Burke and General Pate are prepared to give you more 
details on the military phases of the programs which we plan to carry 
out during the coming year. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me the opportunity to present 
that statement. 

Senator CuaAvez. Mr. Secretary, I see a little difference between 
your statement and a statement made in the House side yesterday 
with reference to the Navy. 

On page 2 of your statement, Operating Forces, the last sentence, 
you stated, “It has long-range patrol planes and various types of 
yatrol planes” and then you follow, “The Navy also has the world’s 
argest and most modern fleet of surface vessels and submarines.” 

Cunanennnea Mahon on yesterday testified as to this. 

Today the Soviet Army has not receded. The Soviets have 400 submarines to 
challenge our Navy and our shipping. The Germans had only 58 at the be- 
ginning of World War II. 

What do you mean that we have the largest number of vessels and 

submarines? 


TOTAL SHIPS LN FLEET 


Secretary Tuomas. I am talking about a balanced fleet. [am not 
talking about ship for ship. I say we are going to operate with ap- 
proximately 1,000 ships. We actually have 2,753 ships. 

Senator Cuavez. That is overall. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. We will have about 1,000 of 
those on active duty. We will have 1,769—we did have as of Decem- 
ber 31—in reserve. It is a powerful Navy. Take cruisers; we have 
15 on active duty, we have 58 in reserve. Destroyers, we have 250 on 
active duty and 109 in reserve. 

Senator Cuavez. How do our submarines compare with the 400 
of the Russians ? 

Secretary Tuomas. They have an entirely different type. Admiral 
Burke will talk to you later on that as to the reason they have built 
their fleet around a submarine fleet. We don’t want to match Rus- 
sians submarine for submarine. We have on active duty 110 sub- 
marines. We have 89 in reserve. We have 199 submarines. Our 
modern submarines—our atomic-powered subs, coming into the fleet, 
are of much higher performance than any submarine in the world, 
I am sure of that. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Senator Cuavez. Now to turn the subject to Marines, last year the 
Congress on a motion made on the floor of the House added, I think, 
$46 million for the Marine Corps, to bring it up to the total of 215,000. 
You speak about 205,000 in this bill. Why was not that money used 
the way Congress intended it to be used ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, Secretary Wilson explained 
that yesterday. I have been associated with the military for many 
years. I have never seen a figure before like 215,000 that has been 
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given asa floor. It has always been given as a ceiling, and you could 
not go past that. You cannot possibly keep your services right on 
any one figure. The 205,735 that the Marines have, as I say, Mr. 
Wilson explained yesterday. But if you want to have a minimum of 
215,000, then you must make it a floor rather than a ceiling because 
they have always been ceilings before that you could not exceed. 

Senator Cravez. As long as we gave you the money when you 
didn’t ask for it, why didn’t you increase it? 

Secretary THomas. You give us that in all appropriations. You 
give us a ceiling and the money. They don’t have to go to the ceiling. 

Senator CuaAvez. As long as you had the money and it was in- 
structed to be used for such a purpose, why wasn’t it used for such 
purpose ? 

Secretary THomas. If you want to maintain the 215,000, it must 
be a floor. That has never been done before. 

Senator Cuavez. We wanted to maintain it at that or we would 
not have given you the money. 

Secretary THomas. You cannot possibly maintain it at 215,000. 
If that is going to be your ceiling you will always be some less than 
that. 

Senator Cuavez. Why didn’t you make it a floor ? 

Secretary THomas. Because it was not made as a floor. The Con- 
gress made it as a ceiling and always has historically. I think Mr. 
Wilson explained it yesterday. 

Senator Cuavez. I wasn’t quite satisfied with Mr. Wilson’s explana- 
tion. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would say, Mr. Chairman, as I said before 
historically, whenever we are given a personnel figure, it is a ceiling. 
The money that goes with it is a ceiling. It has never meant that you 
had to go up to that ceiling and stay there. It has never meant you 
had to spend that money. If there is a figure set like 215,000, and 
that is what you want, then it must be a floor rather than a ceiling 
figure. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Senator CHavez. Are you quite satisfied that the money that you are 
asking for now will assure the American people that all of the re- 
quirements that they are entitled to will be met? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I am without any reservation. 
As I said in here, I think it is a powerful Navy. When you look 
back at what we had before World War II, before Korea, and then 
compare our Navy today, it is a powerful Navy. As I said in here, 
and I believe, we can carry out any assignment that the President 
of the United States or the Congress gives us. It is a modern navy. 
It is an imaginative navy. We are making a transition from steam to 
nuclear power, from guns to missiles, from gunpowder to atomic 
weapons, in the air, from subsonic to supersonic speeds. 

Senator Cuavez. I feel satisfied you are making every effort pos- 
sible in guided missiles. I am sure you are making lots of progress. 

Secretary Tuomas. The Navy has always been advanced in the 
missile field. We have been in it for years. We have a lot of advanced 
missiles. We have gone from the research and development stage 
* the production stage in many of our missiles. We have them in the 
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Senator Cuavez. I believe the Senators that saw the test in Guan- 
tanamo Bay 6 weeks ago were very much impressed with what the 
Navy was doing along those lines. 

Secretary Tuomas. That was the Terrier, which is surface to air 
and very effective. The Talos that you mentioned this morning 
will go far beyond that. It is a very much advanced weapon. 


TALOS GUIDED MISSILE 


Senator Cuavez. Can you give us a short briefiing on that matter 
of the Talos? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; I can. I would rather do it in the execu. 
tive session. I would be glad to give you all of its capabilities, range, 
speed, altitude, and everything else, but I would prefer not to do it 
here. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you say as an assurance to the American 
people that we are not neglecting that line of endeavor ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Very definitely. In my opinion, I would say we 
are far ahead of anybody in the missile field. 

Senator SatronsraLtu. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, Mr. Sec- 
retary, the one thing that is the essential difference between the Talos 
and the Nike that you can say here, I think, is that the Talos can be 
fired either from a ship or the shore. 

Secretary Tuomas. It was developed as a ship-launched missile, 
both the Terrier and the Talos. Either one of them can be launched 
fromshore. But it was basically developed as a ship-launched missile. 
The Nike was basically developed as a land launched missile. 

Senator Sauronsratt. I had some other questions, if you are 
through, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed now. 


RANGE OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT 


Senator Sauronsrauty. Mr. Secretary, on page 2 of your statement, 
if you will turn to it, in the second paragraph, you stated : 

With its newest planes, now being introduced into the fleet, there will be few 
important targets in the world that the Navy, if called upon, could not reach 
with atomic weapons. 

Realizing that we are in open session, could you elaborate on that 
statement a little bit? It is a very important statement. 

Secretary Tuomas. The roles and missions of the Navy, Air Force 
and Army, are all assigned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with which 
we fully subscribe. Our roles and missions are well laid out. We 
don’t quarrel with that at all. I merely cite in there, the new modern 
carrier with the new type long-range attack plane, which is really a 
medium bomber, there are very few targets that it could not hit if it 
were called upon to do so. 

Senator Satronsrauu. In other words, the range of the new air- 
planes that can go off a ship’s deck can carry a substantial load over 
comparatively long distances. 

Secretary Tuomas. They can carry a very heavy load and long dis- 
tances; yes, sir. 

Senator Saur onsTALL. When we talk about range, can you give us 
some estimation in an open session ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. No, sir; I would prefer not to. We will give 
you the performance characteristics of any of our planes in executive 
session. I would much prefer not to give it in open session. 


TOTAL PLANES 


Senator SatronstaLut. Carrying on down through to the third para- 
graph there, you say : 


We plan to operate approximately 10,000 planes. 


Of those 10,000 planes, could you elaborate a little bit on the type of 
those planes ? 

Secretary THomas. As of December 31, last, we had 17,079 planes 
in our inventory. That was broken down to what we call active of 
12,434. That active is further broken down into what we call opera- 
tional. In operational we have 10,636. The Navy had 6,814. The 
Marine Corps 1,385 and the Reserves 1,468. Then we had 2,798 
that were what we called in logistic support. ‘They would be in the 
supply line, overhaul, repair and in pools. 

0 we will be operating 10,636 planes which will be in constant 
operation. They will be all kinds. They will be attack planes of 
various types, long range, short range, fighter planes, interceptor 

lanes, patrol planes, antisubmarine planes. They will be the various 
alanced types of planes. 


NAVY AIR TANKERS 


Senator SauronsTaLu. Has the Navy any tankers / 

Secretary THomas. Yes, we have some tankers. 

Senator SatronsraLu. Are those Navy tankers, if you can say in 
open session, jet tankers or piston tankers? 

Secretary THomas. They are a combination of both. 

Senator SatronsraLy. You would rather not say any more than 
that ? 

Secretary Tuomas. They are a combination of both. They have 
both propeller and jet. When I say that, I don’t want you to mis- 
understand. We have no jet tankers. But our tankers have both 
propellers and jets on them. 


NUCLEAR POWERED SUBMARINES 


Senator SatronsTaLu. On page 3 you cite all new submarines are 
to be nuclear powered. Is it not a fact that the nuclear submarine 
has come along so much faster than anticipated that the Navy was 
able to change its program from building some old-fashioned sub- 
— into the nuclear, because of the satisfaction with the nu- 
clear 

Secretary THomas. Yes. The Nautilus has far exceeded anything 
we had expected. I was on it the other day, when it went on its 
25,000th mile. It has now gone over 34,000. The reactor has never 
been refueled. It is the same reactor. It still has a lot of life, very 
high performance and very high speed. 

Benster SattonstaLyt. Am I correct in making my statement that 
in the program requested of the Armed Services Committee a year or 
so ago it has not been changed ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Senator Sattonstatt. And you were able to cancel the new ships 
and to make them into the new type? 

Secretary TuHomas. That is right. 


QUICK RETALIATION 


Senator SaLtronsTALL. On pages 5 and 6 you talk about— 


The element of quick retaliation and the repeated striking ability of such a 
force operating close to a target is an invaluable asset. 
Could you elaborate a little on that? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think our 7th Fleet in the Pacific and the 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean act as a great deterrent. But I think it 
is a great support for our relations and friendship with our allies in 
that part of the world. They have quick retaliatory power. I think 
it goes a lot beyond that. I think they showed our friends in that part 
of the world our strength and capability. 

Senator Satronstauy. So that those ships you have out there to- 
day in the Far Pacific and the fleet that is in the Mediterranean are 
ready to go all out at a moment’s notice ? 


EXTENT OF PACIFIC BASES 


Secretary THomas. That is correct. One of the things that is in- 
terestinge—we talk about the power of the Navy today—to go back 
after World War II, not too long ago, the Navy had in the Pacific 
the base in Honolulu, not too large. We had a very small base at 
Cavite in the Philippines. We had virtually nothing else in the 
Pacific. Today we have a tremendous integrated base at Honolulu. 
It has everything: repair docking, large harbor, facilities for any size 
ships, underground storage for fuel, all sorts of storage facilities. At 
Guam we have a tremendous base out there which is integrated. At 
Japan we have there 2 large bases, Sasebo and Yokosuka, 2 large 
airfields, and then, of course, Okinawa is a tremendous Army Air 
Force base. The Marines are in Japan and Okinawa. The Philip- 
pines, at Subic Bay we are building a very large base which is well 
along to completion. We have the 7th Fleet out there. 

When I was with it, it had several carriers in it. Our strength in 
that part of the world is really very powerful. I would not know a 
greater deterrent to war than that. 


ADEQUACY OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


Senator Sartonsratn. Then on page 7 on the third line, you said 
that you are asking for $1.5 billion for aircraft procurement. Is that 
a satisfactory amount for new aircraft procurement? If you had 
more money, could you use it? 

Secretary THomaAs. No. That maintains our fleet at the level that 
we want to maintain it over the period of years. That will vary 
sometimes from time to time. As I explained in here, a year ago 
we had to ask for less funds because we had a program that was 
started in 1950 and 1951—the F3H’s that we were talking about—that 
didn’t materialize. So that money was used last year and it was 
reprogramed. We don’t have that carryover this year. So we have 
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had to ask for more. Next year it will probably be some larger than 
this, but not too much larger. 

Senator Sauronsratu. That will replace, to the maximum efficiency, 
the fleet with new aircraft, and take out of the first line the obso- 
lescent ? 

Secretary THomas. At our planned level. 


FUNDS FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Senator Savronsrauu. In the same way the $1.4 billion for ship- 
building and conversion; is that a satisfactory amount for the ships 
that you want to build? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. That is a satisfactory amount, because 
we are going into all these new types, guided-missile ships, atomic- 
powered ships. That art is progressing so fast that you don’t want, 
at this stage, to go into too many, because, as I say, it is going so fast 
you have to phase into it, rather than go into it too precipitously. 

Senator SALTONsSTALL. On page 8, toward the bottom of the page, 
you say— 

We requested nearly a 50 percent increase for guided-missile production in 
this program. 

Would you be willing to elaborate on that statement ? 

Secretary THomas. Guided missiles are coming into the fleet now. 
We have guided-missile ships that are active. The chairman was 
down in Guantanamo Bay on the Boston. Thenextisin June. Then 
our new ships are coming in very, very rapidly. We asked last year 
for $238 million. This year we are asking for $353 million. 

Senator Cuavez. The Boston was a converted cruiser. 

Secretary THomas. That was a converted cruiser. We don’t have 
any brand new guided-missile ships yet. They will come in very 
soon. Last year we asked for $238 million, this year $353 million. 

Senator Satronstautu. And the research program in guided missiles 
is going ahead to the extent that you are now putting them in pro- 
duction. 

Secretary THomas. We have several of them that are in production 
and several of them already in the fleet. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Satronstaty. May I ask you to turn to page 9, research 
and development? You state there, $493 million is for research, $19 
million more than last year. Could I ask you the same question that 
I asked Mr. Brucker? Of the $5.2 billion that Mr. Wilson men- 
tioned yesterday, how much aproximately does the Navy get of that 
in addition to the $493 million ? 

Secretary THomas. I have been given a figure here that I would 
like to check. In addition to the $493 million, there is $789 million, 
which would bring it up to $1.3 billion roughly. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Roughly $1.3 billion can be said to be put 
into research, prototypes, and the development of experimental equip- 
ment that will go into the Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. You take the figure $393 mil- 
lion for this year, that is almost a half-billion dollars. I can remem- 
ber not too many years ago when Mr. Forrestal could not get $10 
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million for research and development. So we are talking now about 
a half billion. I will say this on behalf of the Navy. In my opinion, 
if we spend our money properly, and if we do a good job, and when 
you know a project does not develop, you cut it off and you use your 
money right, we can do a fine job for a half-billion dollars in research 
and development. 

RESCISSION FROM STOCK FUNDS 


Senator SALTONsTALL. You mentioned on page 9, the Navy stock 
fund, and talk about the sales and total inventory of $800 million. 
I note that the House has rescinded $100 million of that Navy stock 
fund, and $3 million of the Marine Corps stock fund and $52 million 
of the Navy industrial fund. Is the Navy satisfied with those rescis- 
sions from their stock fund ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Admiral Beardsley, why don’t you talk to that? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir; the Navy is satisfied with those deci- 
sions. We are not going to reclama in the Senate that action taken in 
the House. 

Senator Sartonsratu. That means you have enough money in those 
funds to keep your inventory up / 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir; as we see it today. 

Senator Cuavez. You are talking now both of the Navy and Marine 
Corps? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

General Pater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronstatu. Mr. Secretary, perhaps just one covering 
catchall question which I think you may have answered. As Secre- 
tary of the Navy, are you completely satisfied with this budget as re- 
quested? Yes or no. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Senator Sauronstau.. The House has cut approximately $48 mil- 
lion from your request. I assume in due course we will go into the 
details of that. Do you know at an overall figure how much of that 
you are requesting back? 

Secretary THomas. We have gone through it carefully. The Navy 
offered about $20 million of the reduction because of program changes. 
1 don’t think we are going to reclama any of it. The House action was 
taken after the most careful consideration of our request and therefore 
we shall try to carry out their wishes. 

Senator Sattonstati. So the Navy is satisfied—and yon as the 
civilian head of the Navy are satisfied—with the House figure of 
$10,047,600,000 ? 

Secretary THomas. Iam; yes, sir. I think that figure for 1957 will 
enable us, as I said, to carry out any mission that is assigned to the Navy 
by the President or Congress, and to maintain our Navy as the most 
powerful in the world. 

Senator Sauronstatu. If the Senate does not cut you any further, 
you would ask us simply to go along with the House ? 

Secretary THomas. That is corr ect. 

Senator Sanronstaty. The clerk calls my attention to the fact that 
the figure is $9,999,534.000. 

Secretary Tuomas. Which figure is that ? 

Senator Sauronstati. The House figure is $9,999,534,000. 
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Secretary Tomas. That is without construction. That is what | 
could not reconcile. 

Senator SautronstTaLty. And you are satisfied with that ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Senator Sattronstatu. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Stennis! 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I thank you, but | have long since 
learned better than to argue with Secretary Thomas about anything 
about the Navy. He is too well prepared on the subject for me. I 
think sometimes he could give us a pretty good estimate of how many 
gallons of water there are in the different seas. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Did you notice all my questions were asking 
to elaborate ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you, Senator. 


SITUATION IN ATLANTIC 


Senator Cuavez. Secretary Thomas, you mentioned the fleet in the 
Mediterranean and the Far East. What is our situation in the 
Atlantic? 

Secretary THomas. Admiral Burke can talk to you in more detail. 
We have the Atlantic Fleet and the Pacific Fleet, the First, Second, 
Sixth, and Seventh Fleets. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral Burke, while it is true that Secretary 
Thomas here has a very fine knowledge of the subject matter, never- 
theless when the emergency comes, it will be up to you and General 
Pate to carry out your mission. Have you some comments to make 
on the money items on the bill? 

Admiral Burke. This, in my opinion, sir, in view of the world situa- 
tion today, and that this bill as it now stands, is adequate. 

Senator Cuavez. You think the American people can be assured 
that Congress, if it gives you this amount of money, will permit the 
Navy Department to meet its requirements ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. This is an austere program, as it should 
be. IT realize that if it were just the Navy alone, I would ask for more 
money. I would like to have more money, of course, as all the other 
services would, too. But I know, too, that things have got to be in 
balance in the Government. It has to be in balance among the services. 
If the money that is in this bill is appropriated, we will have a good 
Navy and we can carry out our mission, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, if this committee should decide to give you 
some more money, for what purpose would you use it? What would 
you have in priority as far as the Navy is concerned, construction or 
conversion ¢ 

Admiral Burxe. The construction of ships and airplanes, probably ; 
research, construction of military facilities. 

Senator Cnavez. Do you feel that if the Congress decided to in- 
crease the funds you could use them to advantage for the security 
and defense of the Nation? 

Admiral Burkes. We can always use money to advantage, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Remember, it is all right to discuss budgets, but 
a balanced budget will not do us any good if we are insecure. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir. Military power by itself is an 
important aspect of national power. It is probably the most im- 
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portant aspect of national power. But it is not the only aspect of 
national power. There must be other equally important things which 
have to be done. I as the Chief of the Navy really realize that the 
economic strength of this country must be maintained, that the 
political integrity and strength of this country must be maintained, 
else we have lost a fundamental requirement, and we will go down 
in defeat as much as if we lost a military operation. As a military 
chief I believe that the money we have asked will be adequate. We 
can use more money, of course, as can all other services and every 


other department. 
Senator CHavez. Have you a prepared statement ? 












PREPARED STATEMENT 





Admiral Burke. | have a prepared statement, and I have a short 
summary. 

Senator Cuavez. If you will be so kind, we will have your state- 
ment inserted in the record and then you may elaborate. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 









STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH THE APPEO- 
PRIATION ESTIMATES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 










Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
discuss with you the importance of the Navy in relation to our national security 
and to present our budgetary requests for fiscal year 1957. These requests have 
been subjected to a series of critical internal examinations and in my opinion 
represent the maximum in economy consistent with a sound balance of essential 
requirements to permit the Navy to meet its responsibilities. 

The United States maintains military forces for two general purposes : 

First, to deter aggression—big aggression and little aggression. 

Second, to win the war if aggression is not deterred. 

Many kinds of war are possible. We must be ready to defeat the enemy in any 
type of war he may start—big war or little war—all-out nuclear war or limited 
war—short war or long war. 

As a part of the armed team to provide for our national security, the Navy is 
confronted with many and increasing responsibilities. 

If an enemy decides to start a war with a surprise atomic attack, mobile naval 
forces dispersed at sea will play a major part in retaliating. After the initial 
blows are struck by both sides, United States ability to take further action may 
very well depend on the mobile striking power available to us at sea. 

Naval forces are mobile and self-sustaining for long periods of time. They can 
be moved quickly to danger areas and apply their power without dependence on 
the availability of base facilities at the scene of action. Their employment on 
and from the high seas is free from many of the limitations imposed by opera- 
tions involving the use of foreign territory. 

In some critical areas the United States has no facilities for employment of 
shore-based air. In these areas carrier-borne airpower is the only means of pro- 
jecting United States tactical airpower in case of trouble. 

The scope of the Navy’s responsibilities are determined to a large extent by 
our foreign policy. One of the cornerstones of our foreign policy today is our 
worldwide policy of collective security. We have commitments to 62 nations— 
all overseas. As a measure of our good faith we maintain large contingents of 
our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force deployed overseas on three 
continents. 

If we are to live up to our collective security arrangements, we must use 
the seas. 

If we are to protect our huge overseas investment in men, bases, and stockpiles, 
we must use the seas. 

If we and our allies are to survive, we must use the seas. 
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There can be no question that a major objective, political and military, of any 
prospective enemy, will be to isolate the United States from its friends and allies, 
and weaken their confidence in our capability to bring our strength to bear in 
our united effort. 

Today’s technological advances differ from those of the past in that 1 year now 
may be compared to decades in former years. It is essential that bold decisions 
be made to keep abreast of technology in order to continue to enjoy a material 
qualitative advantage. This philosophy in planning and action in implementing 
our plans will provide the modern Navy essential for our job. 

Our naval forces are carefully balanced to provide for any contingency. Our 
ships, planes, and their organizations are, almost without exception, designed as 
multipurpose rather than single-purpose instruments of war, both because the 
multipurpose instrument is more economical than the single-purpose one, and 
because we believe that it is more efficient. Since we do have, in effect, an 
arsenal of ships and weapons purposely designed for employment in a wide 
span of perhaps unpredictable situations, we have a high offensive combat poten- 
tial under whatever situation may arise. 

The Navy has a powerful striking capability today. Our ships can now carry 
powerful weapons in significant quantities. Our naval aircraft are the heart of 
our striking capability, as well as our defensive capability. We have been most 
fortunate during the past year in that several new models of aircraft have been 
started in production which will increase the Navy’s striking capability appre- 
ciably. Such aircraft as the A3D, the A4D, the F8U, and the P6M all will add 
greatly to the Navy’s contribution to overall airpower. 

Our fleets are in position in critical areas today. They remain under the com- 
plete control of the United States under all circumstances. The Navy striking 
power built around the airpower in our carriers and the airpower in our anti- 
submarine warfare squadrons, both in carriers and from shore bases, is ready 
today for immediate use in any type of emergency. 

The core of our air striking power is the attack aircraft carrier. Modern air- 
craft carriers are designed to use high-performance aircraft which themselves 
are capable of carrying atomic weapons as well as other types of weapons. Our 
carrier task forces are mobile airbases on the high seas. They can strike and 
restrike the enemy repeatedly over an indefinite period of time. They are able 
to move their launching sites large distances in a day, and, consequently, they 
can select their launching sites at will—launching sites which the enemy cannot 
know about in advance. These carrier task forces are elusive targets. They are 
hard to find. They have their own built-in defense always with them. In times 
of tension short of conflict, they are impressive envoys both to our friends and 
to our potential enemies. They assure our friends of the United States capability 
to support them. They demonstrate to our possible enemies the power with which 
they may he faced if they should decide to attack. 

Although carrier airpower is the core of our striking units, the Navy does 
have other powerful elements also. All of these elements are coordinated. Of 
major importance are the nuclear-powered guided-missile submarines and jet- 
powered seaplanes with their mobile tender bases and mobile fleet support. 
These add to the heavy striking capability inherent in naval air. 

We have other and equally important tasks in war—antisubmarine warfare 
and defense of shipping, amphibious assault, offensive and defensive mining, 
reconnaissance, sinking of enemy men-of-war, defense of the United States from 
attack across the sea—all tasks in which many elements of the fleet including 
the carrier aircraft join in executing. For example, the fast carrier attack force 
strikes against bases are an essential part of antisubmarine warfare. Fast 
carriers will also support the amphibious assault; the destroyers and cruisers 
support the mining forces; the submarines will support the reconnaissance 
planes ; the nuclear submarine will be a potent antisubmarine weapon in support 
of the antisubmarine force in their defense of shipping; the air warning pickets 
will also search for submarines; and any ship at sea is almost automatically a 
part of our air early warning and defense system. 

The result of this inherent naval capacity to bring all of its components to 
bear on a problem is that even the specialized weapons and weapons systems 
are put to a multiplicity of uses. In that sense they are comparatively eco- 
nomical investments. This is a very considerable element of our naval con- 
tribution to the efficient and economic structure of our national power. 
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NAVY PROGRAMS FOR 1957 


The planned operating force structure for fiscal year 1957 will consist of 
about 1,000 active ships, and approximately 10,000 operating aircraft. The 
Marine Corps provides an essential part of the operating forces of the Navy in 
their 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine aircraft wings. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


In fiscal year 1957, we are requesting sufficient funds for the procurement of 
1,468 new aircraft. This quantity when combined with aircraft ordered in 
previous years will result in deliveries of approximately 2,000 aircraft per year 
through calendar 1958. This will provide the high performance aircraft to 
achieve an acceptable degree of modernity and to maintain the required number 
of operating aircraft. I should like to point out that our preliminary planning 
in respect to fiscal year 1958 indicates a necessity for an increase in aircraft 
procurement for that fiscal year. 

Three noteworthy new planes are the A383D Skywarrior, the A4D Skyhawk, and 
the F8U Crusader. As these come into fleet air groups they will give the carrier 
task forces increased striking and fighter airpower. 

Funds are included in the fiscal year 1957 budget for the procurement of addi- 
tional Seamasters, the P6M, for introduction into the fleet during calendar year 
1958. The P6M and its successors will be a powerful addition to the Navy’s 
air offensive and defensive power. The seaplane is able to operate from suita- 
ble water areas all over the world, using ships, both surface and submarine, as 
mobile bases. The United States Navy’s experience in the development and 
operation of seaplanes is unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 

The rate of building new ships and converting existing ones where feasible 
and economical must be that required to provide future effective combat units 
capable of handling the new weapons and aircraft and quantitatively adequate 
to defeat the growing Soviet threat to our control of the seas. The Navy’s ship 
building program for fiscal year 1957 is an acceptable increment of a long-range 
program. In my opinionit isa sound program. It places emphasis on air striking 
power, nuclear propulsion, air defense, antisubmarine warfare, and the rapid 
adoption of new weapons. 

We are in a state of transition. We need to build ships with new equipment. 
but we want, at the same time, to get the best possible equipment in each new 
ship. Consequently we have tried to strike a balance between the ships we will 
need if war breaks out within the next few years, and the benefits accruing 
from progress which science will be able to make in new developments in the 
near future. We believe that this program is such a balanced program. It is 
anticipated that the shipbuilding program in succeeding years will be larger 
than the one submitted this year. Future programs will be based on decreasing 
capabilities of older ships to meet the threats which are posed by the enemy 
and the need to incorporate new developments on a long-range planned basis. 

Our program includes the construction of 283 naval vessels, large and small, 
plus not over 5,000 tons of landing and service craft: the conversion of 17 
existing naval vessels, and the acquisition and conversion of 2 Mariner class and 
4 Liberty class merchant ships. It further provides for the design and advance 
procurement for the propulsion plant of a nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. 

Most essential to all naval operations is the Navy’s readiness to strike from 
mobile sea bases against forces ashore which threaten operations at sea and con- 
sequently threaten United States support of our allies and United States forces 
deployed overseas. This readiness also provides the capability to strike targets 
of opportunity, as well as preplanned targets assigned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The mobility of naval forces assures that naval air striking power of the kind that 
is needed will be at the place it is needed when it is needed. Naval carrier-based 
air is a powerful, useful augmentation of the long-range, shore-based air of our 
sister service, the Air Force. 

The Navy’s powerful air striking capability in the nuclear-weapons field is 
coordinated with the air striking power of the Air Force through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the unified commands. 

The naval aircraft which we have been developing to operate from our attack 
carriers are expected to be equal or superior to any air opposition expected to be 
encountered. We are determined to keep our naval airpower abreast or superior 
to the opposition, in load-carrying capacity and in performance. This we must do 
to insure the local air superiority so essential for naval operations and the 
protection of shipping. 
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Of major importance in the shipbuilding program is the construction of a 
sixth Forrestal class aircraft carrier. This carrier, like other ships of her class, 
by a modest increase in size over that of the \idicay class possesses a much 
greater operational efficiency. She has an improved launching rate, a much better 
deck handling rate, a shorter rearming time for strikes, all of which adds up 
to economy by permitting maximum utilization of high performance aircraft 
which will be available. 

If conversions in the present budget are authorized and completed, we will 
then: have: in effect, five degrees of capability among all our carriers. 

First. The Forrestal class (five authorized through fiscal year 1956). 

This class has a capability of operating all present and planned high per- 
formance aircraft. Conventionally powered aircraft carriers of this or similar 
class will not be rendered obsolete by later development of nuclear propulsion. 
These ships will be fully capable of performing their mission through their entire 
useful life. 

Second. Midway class conversion (three ships) capable of operating all present 
and planned carrier aircraft until 1966, but less efficiently than the Forrestal. 

Third. Hancock (27C) class conversion (six ships) capable of operating present 
aircraft, but not as efficiently as the Midway class. By 1960, these ships will have 
marginal capability for operating new high performance aircraft, but will still 
have significant capabilities as attack carriers. They cannot be further modified 
to increase their operational capability. By 1965, 9 years from now, they will 
have the capability of operating antisubmarine warfare aircraft, and light 
fighters for their own protection, but will not be capable of operating the high 
performance aircraft expected to be available then. At that time, they will have 
been operating for more than 20 years. 

Fourth... Oriskany (27A) class conversion (nine ships). 

This class has marginal capability of operating the highest performance 
aircraft now in the fleet. By 1960, this class will have antisubmariue warfare 
and support capabilities, but can no longer perform the functions of attack 
carriers. 

Fifth. Essex class, unconverted (nine ships). 

All of this class have been redesignated as support carriers for use in anti- 
submarine warfare. They can continue to perform this one function satisfae- 
torily for about 5 years. They are not capable of operating high performance 
jet aircraft, including most of our present operating models. Even in their role 
as support carriers they will be replaced in the active fleet by the Oriskany class 
as they, in turn, become incapable of operating high performance aircraft. We 
expect to employ them in limited antisubmarine warfare work, as helicopter 
ships, or aircraft transports. 

It should be particularly noted that when all presently authorized carrier 
construction and modernization is completed in 1959, we will have only 14 
carriers fully able to operate the advanced naval aircraft of that period. Some 
time between 1960 and 1965, 6 of these 14 carriers will have only limited ability 
to operate the highest performance aircraft then available to us. 

After 1966, we expect only the Forrestal and subsequent type carriers to 
remain fully adequate. 

We must therefore build a minimum of one new attack carrier per year. 
Only by such a timely and orderly program can we hope to provide for adequate 
strength in the 1960’s. We cannot afford a holiday. 

In this connection, I would like to comment on the vulnerability of the attack 
earriers. No type of surface target on land or sea is completely invulnerable. 
The carrier is, however, capable of sustaining a great deal of damage and 
remaining afloat and operable. She can, by reason of her speed and freedom 
of movement, avoid many attacks and minimize the chances of success of all 
attacks against her. Moving ships are relatively invulnerable to attack by a 
long-range ballistic missile. Her maneuverability, speed, the underwater pro- 
tection provided in her design, and the defensive capabilities of ships designed to 
accompany her, make her a difficult target for submarine attack. She is capable 
of launching a diversified attack—at long range—against any threat to her 
safety. She is not vulnerable to overrunning and capture by an enemy force. 
She will extract as heavy a toll from any enemy as will any other class of above 
ground target. { 

Therefore, it is my firm conviction that the inclusion of this ship in the fiscal 
year 1957 shipbuilding program is essential for the following reasons: 

First, she is—and will remain—a fully competent ship, an important increment 
of a well-planned program, resulting from years of experience and research, 
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She will serve as an important component—for which there is no substitute in 
sight—of one of the principal naval offensive weapons systems. 

Second, any enemy’s chances of successful delivery of an attack on her will be 
lower and his ratio of losses will be higher than against any other class of 
above-ground target. 

Third, her high utilization factor over a long period of years under any fore- 
seeable international conditions makes her a sound and economical capital 
investment. 

Fourth, any delay in her construction would lessen our ability to meet stra- 
tegic requirements in event of a general war and would decrease our deterrent 
capabilities in a cold war. Delay in her construction would reduce our capa- 
bility to handle high performance aircraft available in the 1960's. 

The program makes provision for the design and advance procurement of 
components for the powerplant of a nuclear-propelled aircraft carrier. By 
proceeding in fiscal year 1957 with design and advance procurement of long- 
lead-time items we can be assured of success in laying down a nuclear-powered 
earrier in 1958, and of having it join the fleet approximately 12 months after 
the conventionally powered carrier requested in the fiscal year 1957 program. 
If we were to attempt to make the attack carrier in this year’s program nu- 
clear powered, there would be an interval of 26 months between deliveries to 
the fleet of the last conventional attack carrier (provided for in fiscal year 
1956) and the first nuclear-powered carrier. This is a delay we cannot afford. 

We are requesting a nuclear-powered missile cruiser in our fiscal year 1957 
program. The decision to move ahead and request a ship of the cruiser type 
was made on the basis of intensive study, including the prototype reactor now 
being constructed at Arco, Idaho. Maximum progress can best be assured by 
augmenting the experience to be gained from the land-based prototype with 
that of a shipboard installation which we feel is now practicable. By the time 
construction of this ship is underway, the prototype reactor will have progressed 
far enough to be of great benefit in construction of our shipboard powerplant. 

The ship will displace about 11,000 tons and will have a sustained cruising 
speed of about 30 knots. The nuclear powerplant will be roughly one-fourth 
the size required for an aircraft carrier. The basic powerplant will be adapt- 
able in single or multiple installation to several types of larger ships. The 
displacement of this ship was determined on the basis of the minimum that would 
earry the nuclear powerplant now under development, and also provide a suit- 
able platform for the most advanced types of surface-to-air and surface-to- 
surface guided missiles, and the latest antisubmarine warfare weapons systems. 
This ship is a prototype but it will be a full-fledged man-of-war. With the 
expected continued improvement in guided missile performance, this ship should 
be able to defeat the air or submarine attack which might be launched against 
her. Under such developments, she will be able to operate independently. 

In addition to the cruiser in the shipbuilding program, there are six nuclear- 
propelled submarines. These submarines are very effective in antisubmarine 
warfare. 

The guided-missile submarine in fiscal year 1956 shipbuilding and conversion 
program is now programed to be built with nuclear propulsion instead of con- 
ventional power. This change represents a significant advance in nuclear power. 
It reflects an accelerated production capability and a general lowering of cost 
since it will be accomplished within the funds already appropriated. 

This program stresses guided missiles for offensive and air defense since 
there are included 4 frigates and 8 destroyers besides the nuclear-powered 
cruiser ; and the conversion of 5 light cruisers. All of these will have a guided- 
missile capability. 

In addition, we will complete 2 submarines and 8 frigates from previous years’ 
programs with guided-missile capability. This is indicative of the accelerated 
progress in this area and of the added emphasis being placed on guided missiles. 

All of the destroyer types requested in the shipbuilding program add to our 
antisubmarine warfare capability. These types include the 4 frigates, 8 de- 
stroyers, and 2 escort vessels. They will all be equipped with the latest anti- 
submarine weapons systems. The 2 escort vessels together with the 2 provided 
in the fiscal year 1956 program will provide a division of 4 low-cost prototypes 
designed to be mass produced rapidly from noncritical materials. 

A step forward is being made toward modernizing our amphibious forces 
by including the conversion of a Mariner class hull into an attack transport, 
the building of a prototype hydrofoil landing craft for high-speed ship-to-shore 
movement, the conversion of one escort carrier to an amphibious assault ship 
for helicopters, and the replacement of wornout landing craft. 
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We will acquire and convert an additional Mariner type ship for an experi- 
mental installation in connection with the intermediate range ballastic missile 
program, the Jupiter, and procure long-lead-time items for another Mariner con- 
version to be requested in the fiscal year 1958 program. 

The remainder of the conversion program includes the conversion of 6 de- 
stroyer escorts and 4 Liberty ships to radar pickets. This is a part of the Navy's 
responsibility for continental defense. 

For guided missiles, we are requesting $353,925,000 which is an increase of 
about $115 million over fiscal year 1956, or 50 percent more. We are now moving 
along fast in the guided missile field. We need missiles to fill on-board allow- 
ances for the guided missile ships and aircraft squadrons to be operational in 
fiscal year 1957. We need missiles for training. We need some missiles for 
stock. This necessitates an expanded procurement program. You will note in 
this connection that the appropriation for gun ammunition has been decreased 
substantially from fiscal year 1956. 

As for our mobilization base, the budget request does not provide for sub- 
stantial improvement. However, our plans provide for the placing of maximum 
reliance on retention of proven and necessary production capacity in order to 
reduce the quantities of reserve stock which are necessary to be maintained. 


MILITARY PERSON NEL 


The end fiscal year 1957 naval personnel strength will be 678,223, including 
6,223 midshipmen, naval aviation cadets, and enlisted officer candidates. This is 
an increase of 15,000 over planned end strength for fiscal year 1956. 

Requirements necessary to maintain enlisted strength will be obtained as far 
as possible from voluntary recruiting of 4-year enlistees and enlisted reservists 
who volunteer for 2 years’ active duty. Any large deficiencies, which at pres- 
ent are not anticipated, would be met through selective service. 

The effects of the recent increases in pay and bonus benefits have resulted in 
an increase in the reenlistment of both first-term and career personnel. Other 
career incentives—survivors benefits, improved housing and medical care—are 
important legislative matters which will round this program out to retain more 
experienced men in our ranks. The experience level in the Navy is low. This 
presents a very serious and costly problem which is directly reflected in the 
annual appropriation for personnel. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


It is estimated that there will be a beginning strength of 159,691 and an end 
strength of 165,359 Naval Reservists in a drill-pay status. In addition, 11,800 
officers and 2,500 enlisted men in a nonpay status will receive 2 weeks active duty 
for training. Team training, based upon more afloat training within the avail- 
able crusing capacity, will be emphasized. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


During fiscal year 1957, the deployment of combat-ready forces to the Medi- 
terranean and the Far East will be continued. On the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the United States, ready forces will be maintained. Other units will 
be in overhaul or conversion to improve their combat material readiness and 
to modernize them. 

Training of individuals will be at normal rates except that required for guided 
missiles, nuclear propulsion, modern aircraft, and more complex electronics 
equipment. These will require a higher level of training. 

Operational training will be at about the same level as during the current 
year. The purpose is to provide the highest attainable degree of combat readi- 
ness and to attain an acceptable base on which to mobilize. However, in recog- 
nition of shortages of trained personnel, intertype exercises will be on a small 
scale, conducted for specific purposes, rather than major fleet exercises. Sched- 
uled ship movements wil be used at every opportunity for the intertype exercises. 
Training operations for application of new developments and weapons will be 
accented, especially : 

(a) Carrier task forces. 

(bo) Antisubmarine warfare. 

(c) Air defense. 

(d) All types of guided missiles. 
(e) Amphibious assault. 
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Maintenance and improvement of ships, planes, and equipment is designed 
to attain the highest order of material readiness and modernization of the active 
forces with the minimal expenditure of funds. To this end, ship overhaul sched- 
ules are at the maximum practical intervals. Aircraft and aircraft engine over- 
hauls are similarly spaced at the maximum intervals consistent with our oper- 
ational readiness objective and flight safety. Self-maintenance of the operating 
forces will continue to be exploited to the maximum to promote both self- 
sufficiency and economy. 

Maintenance of the Shore Establishment will be at a minimum consistent with 
providing only essential support to the operating forces. 


RESERVE FLEET 


In order to achieve long-range economy, and at the same time improve the 
material readiness of a selected group of ships in the reserve fleets, we have 
developed a new plan for the maintenance and improvement of reserve fleet 
ships. The reserve fleet is a large group of ships with which we can start the 
reinforcement of the active fleet immediately upon mobilization. 

The reserve fleet is now divided into four categories. 

The first category, class A, is a carefully selected group of ships which will 
be used early in mobilization. Our plan is to bring this group to the same 
state of material readiness as active fleet ships of the same type and to main- 
tain them in this state. 

Class B is a selected group of ships, next below class A. Plans call for these 
ships to be brought to and maintained in a state of material readiness such that 
they will be capable of operating with the active fleet ships, but initially without 
all improvements. 

Class C comprises those ships which are scheduled for activation after class 
A and class B ships. These ships will receive no military improvements prior 
to activation. They will merely be preserved. 

Class D ships will receive only such preservation as is necessary to keep them 
weather and watertight. These ships now have such limited military value that 
they no longer warrant additional expenditures of money for upkeep and main- 
tenance. Disposal action is being initiated. 

In accordance with this concept for modernization of the reserve fleet, the 
funds included in this year’s budget will be largely applied to class A and 
class B ships. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Modern naval units and aircraft now joining the fleet have created new re- 
quirements for shore facilities. These requirements are partially met by in- 
creased appropriations granted for this purpose in fiscal year 1956 over previous 
years. In fiscal year 1957 and subsequent years, it will be necessary to step up 
this program. The 1957 portion of this long-range shore station improvement 
plan is modest as compared to the total requirements for operating heavier and 
faster jet aircraft and the larger attack carriers, and for supporting an expanded 
jet pilot training and guided missile program. While the Shore Establishment 
will provide the minimum acceptable support in fiscal year 1957, a strong con- 
tinuing program is required for the future. 


RESEARCH! AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development program has been formulated to ensure that 
the most critically required weapons systems will be developed in an orderly 
and expeditious manner. It has been screened to eliminate items which would 
provide only marginal gain. This will result in speeding up of the most desirable 
new developments for early fleet use. 

A program for the development of a ship-launched intermediate range ballistic 
missile was established in November 1955. This weapons system is required to 
provide a mobile and highly invulnerable missile to attack potential tactical and 
strategie targets. Recent technological advances make the development of an 
intermediate range ballistic missile, launched from ships, feasible. Develop- 
ment of an initial surface ship installation and the associated navigational} 
equipment is underway. ‘The conversion of Mariner types to accommodate ship- 
board installations is included in the shipbuilding program. 
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The Soviet Union is aware of the attack potential afforded by use of the seas 
and the transportation problem the free world faces in the event of war. She 
has been engaged in a huge naval building program since World War II. 

The New Soviet Navy is powerful. It is designed to isolate the United States 
from our overseas bases and allies. It is designed to prevent our naval forces 
and supply ships from reaching European and Asiatic waters. It is designed 
to prevent vital raw materials from reaching our industry from overseas sources. 

In any war—regardless of length—regardless of the weapons used—the Soviets 
will endeavor to isolate and destroy our forces deployed overseas. They will 
pinpoint and try to destroy our overseas bases and our overseas stockpiles. If 
the Soviets can prevent our Navy and our supply ships from reaching their 
overseas terminals—they can overrun Europe, Asia, and the Middle East, as they 
see fit. 

German submarines almost severed our sea communications with Europe in 
World War II. The Soviets’ underseas force right now—consists of over 400 
submarines. This is about seven times the strength with which the Germans 
entered World War II. Their submarine building program is still accelerating. 
New snorkel-equipped units have the latest technological advances including 
long endurance, higher submerged speed and improved weapons, detection and 
communications gear. They can operate thousands of miles from their home 
bases and are capable of sustained operations off the coasts of the United States. 

Soviet naval surface forces are fully manned and combat-ready. Their fleet 
is growing fast. It is an important part of Soviet overall military strength. 
The Soviets are rapidly expanding their cruiser force, consisting mainly of the 
new Sverdlov class. At least 17 new cruisers already have joined the fleet, 
bringing the total number of cruisers in full commission to a minimum of 27. 
More cruisers are under construction. They have also added over 100 new 
destroyers to their fleet. All of these ships are Soviet designed and built. They 
are large, fast, and heavily armed. ‘They are very seaworthy, and are as good 
as our cruisers and destroyers. 

: The Soviet fleet includes many smaller ships—coastal destroyers, fast mine- 
: layers and a very large number of motor torpedo boats. These are also main- 
tained in full war status. This will give the Soviets a strong force of small, fast 
units with great capability in naval warfare near their own coasts. 
The Soviets have concentrated on reorganizing and expanding their naval avia 
- tion since World War II. The effectiveness of their naval aviation has been 
- greatly increased through modernization and intensive training. All of their 


THE SOVIET THREAT 
The United States is not alone in recognizing the importance of seapower. 


$ fighters, light bombers, torpedo and mining planes are now jet aircraft. More 
» than 3,000 aircraft have now been assigned to naval aviation for direct support 
t of the fleets. 

A Soviet naval aviation is an integral part of the Soviet Navy. Bach fleet has 
i its own air component. Soviet naval air, surface, and submarine units conduct 
t extensive training in coordinated operations at sea. The primary mission of 
1- their naval air arm is to support fleet operations and to attack ships with bombs, 


missiles. torpedoes, and mines. Soviet naval air units today can conduct offen- 
sive operations in European and Far Eastern waters and against all ports im 
Northwestern Europe and Japan. 

Soviet technology has produced highly effective naval weapons and associated 


it { equipment. Their shipboard weapons and naval air weapons are good—maybe 
ly as good as ours. 
a Soviet shipyards started practically from scratch and have more than tripled 
e the size of the fleet since the war. The Soviets have built more cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and submarines since World War II than all the rest of the world combined. 
c They now have a very sizable capacity for naval construction and are engaged 
oO ; in an extensive naval construction program. 
a 1 The Soviets are progressing in the development of nuclear weapons and ad- 
Rn : vanced missiles. ‘They are surely aware of the great increases in naval power 
- and mobility that can be achieved by adapting these new weapons and techniques 
t to shipboard use. 
- The Soviet naval threat is serious today. In terms of new ships, submarines, 
3 and aircraft. and in terms of weapons progress, it is far more serious than the 


threat we faced in World War II. The Soviet naval buildup is the most signifi- 
‘ant development in the Soviet grand strategy since World War II. Soviet naval 
leaders have recognized and accepted war-proved naval doctrines of both the 
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German and Allied navies. Soviet recognition of the importance of control of 
the seas in world strategy is no longer open to question. 

New technologies are advancing the science of naval warfare in one great jump 
after the other. The rate of naval technical progress is quickening. Many of 
these new technologies are also available to the Soviet Union. 


CONCLUSION 


Our Navy of the future will combine the nuclear-powered ship with the most 
modern aircraft, ballistic missiles, and most powerful weapons of the day. 

However, while we build toward the future, we must also be ready to fight and 
win today. That means we must be ready to fight now with today’s ships, 
today’s aircraft, and today’s weapons. 

Naval airpower is a vital element in the offensive and defensive tasks of the 
Navy. Air striking power from mobile bases applied against important targets 
in critical areas is vital for national security. In addition, it provides a weapon 
system adaptable for a multiplicity of uses in spearheading our drive against 
enemy submarines, in support of amphibious assault operation, and in protection 
of shipping. 

Naval air striking power is coordinated with the Air Force through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and through unified commanders in the case of nuclear weapons. 
It significantly augments the striking power provided by the long-range shore- 
based air of our sister service, the Air Force. The inherent mobility of naval 
forces assures that naval air striking power of the kind that is needed will be 
at the place where it is needed and when it is needed. 

The Navy is a many-weaponed, highly integrated team. United States security 
depends heavily on the readiness of the Navy to do its job—in peace, in cold war, 
limited war, or all-out nuclear war. United States supremacy at sea will always 
be a prerequisite to United States security. 

We are convinced that with a lot of hard work and enthusiasm we can and 
will stay ahead. It will require the continuing understanding and support of 
the Congress and the American people to assure success. 


JENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Burke. I appreciate the opportunity to discuss with this 
committee the increasing importance of the Navy to our national 
security. 

The United States maintains military forces for two general pur- 
poses: First, to deter any kind of aggression, second, to win any type 
of war that may result if aggression 1s not deterred. 

One of the cornerstones of our foreign policy today is our world- 
wide policy of collective security. We have commitments to 62 na- 
tions, all overseas. We maintain large contingents of our Armed 
Forces deployed overseas on three continents. 

To support our collective security arrangements and protect our de- 
ployed forces, their equipment, and bases, we must use the seas. Under 
any conditions we must maintain our capability to project our total 
military power overseas. 

As the part of our armed team primarily responsible for maintain- 
ing our sea communications, the Navy is confronted with many and 
increasing responsibilities. 

If a general war should start with a surprise atomic attack, naval 
forces dispersed at sea will play a major part in retaliating and may 
represent our remaining ability to take further action after the initial 
blows are struck by both sides. 

The Navy has a powerful striking capability today. Our ships can 
now carry powerful weapons in significant quantities. 

Our naval aircraft are the heart of our striking capability, as well 
as our defensive capability. We have been most fortunate during the 
past year in that several new models of aircraft have been started in 
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production which will increase the Navy’s striking capability ap- 
preciably. Such aircraft as the A3D, the A4D, the F '8U and the P6M 
all will add greatly to the Navy’s contribution ‘to overall airpower. 

Our fleets are in position in critical areas today. They remain under 
the complete control of the United States under all circumstances. 
The Navy striking power built around the airpower of our carriers 
and the airpower in our antisubmarine warfare squadrons, both in 
carriers and from shore bases, is ready today for immediate use in 
any type of emergency. 

Naval air striking power coordinated with the Air Force through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and through unified commanders in the case 
of nuclear weapons, augments the “striking power provided by the 
long-range shore-based air of our sister service, the Air Force. 


ATTACK AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


The core of our air striking power is the attack aircraft carrier. 
Modern aircraft carriers are ‘designed to use high perfomance air- 
craft which themselves are capable of carrying “atomic weapons as 
well as other types of weapons. Our carrier task forces are mobile air- 
bases on the high seas. They can strike and restrike the enemy re- 
peatedly over an indefinite period of time. They are able to move 
their launching sites large distances in a day, and consequently they 
can select their launching sites at will—launching sites which the 
enemy canot know about in advance. These carrier task forces are 
elusive targets. They are hard to find. They have their own built-in 
defense always with them. In times of tension short of conflict, they 
are impressive envoys both to our friends and to our potential enemies. 
They assure our friends of the United States capability to support 
them. They demonstrate to our possible enemies the power with 
which they may be faced if they should decide to attack. 


SHIP-LAUNCHED BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Although carrier airpower is the core of our striking units, the Navy 
will soon have other powerful elements also. All of these elements are 
coordinated. Of major importance are the ship-launched ballistic 
missiles, the nuclear-powered guided-missile submarines and jet- 
powered seaplanes. These will add to the heavy striking capability 
inherent in naval air. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the P6M Seamaster is sched- 
uled for introduction into the fleet during calendar year 1958. The 
P6M and its successors will be a powerful addition to the Navy’s 
air offensive and defensive power. The seaplane is able to operate 
from suitable water areas all over the world, using ships, both surface 
and submarine, as mobile bases. The United States Navy’s experience 
in the development and operation of seaplanes is unsurpassed any- 
where in the world. 

We have other and equally important tasks in wa arine 
warfare, defense of shipping, amphibious assault, offensive and de- 
fensive mining, reconnaissance, sinking of enemy men-of-war, de- 
fense of the United States from attack across the sea—all tasks in 
which many elements of the fleet, including the aircraft carriers with 
their embarked aircraft, join in executing. 
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The science of naval warfare is advancing rapidly. Striking power 
is of the utmost importance, since it is offensive and thereby provides 
a high measure of success against all threats. Guided missiles are 
re: aching the fleet in increasing numbers. We are now adapting nu- 
clear weapons for use against submarines together with the latest 
submarine-detection equipment. 

Our shipbuilding and aircraft procurement programs are of funda- 
mental importance. We need new ships as rapidly as we can build 
them with new equipment and technologies incorporated, in order 
to provide modern and powerful replacements for those becoming 
overage. We are adapting nuclear propulsion to all new construction 
submarines and to combatant surface ships as fast as design develop- 
ments will permit. 


RATE OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


In aircraft a urement we will maintain a delivery rate of 2,000 
aircraft per year. This will provide the high performance aircraft 
to achieve an seceetabie degree of modernity and to maintain the 
required number of operating aircraft. 

Our budgetary requests for fiscal year 1957 have been critically 
examined and represent the maximum in economy consistent with a 
sound balance of essential requirements. They provide an operating 
force structure of about 1,000 active ships, approximately 10,000 
operating aircraft, and an end military strength of 678,223 military 
personnel, including 6,223 midshipmen, naval aviation cadets, and 
enlisted officer candidates. 

Our Navy of the future will combine the nuclear-powered ship 
with the most modern aircraft, ballistic missiles, and most powerful 
weapons of the day. However, while we build toward the future, 
we must also be ready to fight and win today. That means we must 
he ready to fight now with today’s ships, today’s aireraft, and today’s 
weapons. 

SOVIET STRATEGY 


Soviet strategy is designed to isolate the United States from our 
overseas bases and allies. The new Soviet Navy consists of over 
£00 submarines, 27 cruisers, 175 destroyer types, and a naval air arm 
of more than 3,000 aircraft for direct support of the fleets. A large 
percentage of these are new, modern units. The Soviets have nuclear 
weapons and guided missiles and are well aware of the importance 
of adapting them to shipboard use. 

The Navy is a many-weaponed, highly integrated team. United 
States security depends heavily on the readiness of the Navy to do 
its job—in peace, in cold war, limited war or all-out nuclear war. 
The United States supremacy at sea will always be a prerequisite to 
United States security. 

We are convinced that with a lot of hard work and enthusiasm 
we can and will stay ahead. It will require the continuing under- 
standing and support of the Congress and the American people to 
assure success. 

OFFICER REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. That is a very nice statement, Admiral 
rhere is one question I would like to ask. Some of us are a little 
concerned with so many officers leaving the Navy and the Air Force 
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and the Army. The personnel that you require in the way of officers 
now, can it be met within the Department at the moment ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. To carry out this program you have outlined? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. About 50 percent of our officers come 
from the Naval Academy. That is not quite true now. That is our 
goal. We require about 1,200 career officers per year to enter the 
Navy. This is in accordance with the Stern-Eisenhower Board Re- 
port, and other boards who submitted reports to the Navy, who studied 
this. They recommended about half would be Naval Academy gradu- 
ates. For the last several years it has been about 500. Right now we 
are furnishing one-fourth of the graduates of the Naval Academy to 
the Air Force. In 3 more years, when the output of the Air Force 
Academy reaches its level, we will have 600. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the Air Academy graduates its first class in 
1958. 

Admiral Burke. I believe it is, sir. It may be 1959. We will then 
be able to get about 600 officers per year from the Naval Academy, 
which will be just about right. The other 600 officers who are equally 
good officers and are very excellent come from two sources, the Naval 
ROTC and the OCS programs, both of which are very good and from 
which we get very fine officers. 

Senator CuHavez. You are satisfied that our officers will be able to 
take care of this program ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Weare never satisfied. What I am try- 
ing to say, we are never satisfied with the condition the way it is. We 
are always trying to improve. Weare now meeting our programs and 
I think we will meet our programs. 

Senator Cuavez. You could improve it if you had a little more 
money ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we could always improve with a little 
more money. 

Senator Sauronstauu. I would like to ask just one or two questions, 
Admiral. 


LOSS OF LOWER GRADE OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


Carrying out what the chairman has just said, as a practical matter 
among your lower officers and among your enlisted men, you are losing 
fewer men than the other services. 

Admiral Burke. I am not sure of the comparison with the other 
services. I think it iscorrect. I am not sure. 

Senator SarronsraL.. Let us leave out the comparison. Are you 
losing many of your lower officers and enlisted men ? 

Admiral Burke. We are losing much less now than a year or so 
ago. The resignations from junior officers is decreasing. Our reen- 
listment rates of the enlisted men are going up. It is not good enough 
yet, but the trend is up. 

Senator SatronstaLy. The distinction I was trying to bring out 
is that there are comparatively fewer Reserves in the Navy serving as 
such in the active Navy than the other services. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I think it is about 45 percent of our 
officers that are Regular officers, which I think is quite a bit higher 
than the percentage in the other services. 
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Senator Savronstatu. That is one reason why you are getting 
fewer resignations. 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator SavronsTaLu. On your Reserve program, can you elaborate 
a little bit on that? Are you getting the Reserves in and is the train- 
ing program satisfactory ? 

‘Admiral Burke. We are getting the Reserves in.’ That also is im- 
proving. As far as the training program is concerned, it is satis- 
factory, but it is not good enough. Our naval air training Reserve 
program is excellent. Their training curriculums are fine, and they 
are doing pretty well. We are going to institute within the next 
4 or 5 months a system for the surface Reserves which is somewhat 
similar to that for the air Reserve, which will give a little more 
direct control over the training of surface Reserves. That should 
improve that quite a bit. Their training now is good. These young- 
sters that come from the Reserve units into the regular fleet now are 
good sailors. They do a good job. 

Senator Sautonstaty. Have you enough personnel including the 
Reserves that you are bringing along to man the number of ships 
and airplanes that you have in the active fleet in the event of a D- day? 

Admiral Burke. In the active fleet, yes, sir. 


COORDINATION OF NAVAL AND ATR FORCE PLANS 


Senator SatronsraLu. Just cue final question. You stated twice 
in your statement that the Navy and the Air Force plans are co- 
ordinated in the event of a D-day which we hope will not come. Are 
you satisfied with that coordination ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it is coordinated very well. It is co- 
ordinated in several areas by the unified and specified commanders. 
They coordinate activities within their theaters. Also it is coordi- 
nated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Satronstauti. Let us put it this way. You have various 
ships around the world. The Secretary has testified that they are 
ready to go at a moment’s notice. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsratu. Are you satisfied with the coordination and 
plans as to where they are going at a moment’s notice in case of an 
emergency ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstati. That plan is an up-to-date recent-plan that 
Admiral Radford has worked out with the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Those plans are continuously reviewed, 
and there is a regular planning cycle in the Joint Chiefs of Staff or- 
ganization which insures that the plans are kept up to date, and that 
they are reviewed at the proper times. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. You are satisfied that the Navy can carry 
out its part of that plan. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator SattonstaLy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from Massachusetts 
asked most of the questions I had in mind, particularly about your 
Reserve program with which I have been certainly well impressed 
from what little I know about it. I hope you continue to emphasize 
it even more, because I believe in our Reserve program and rely more 
and more on it for a continuation of your strength. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the admiral said that 
he would testify about Talos, together with the Secretary, in executive 
session. I hope to be able to hear them on that, because I think it is 
a very fine weapon. I would like to know more about their plans. 

Senator CuAvez. Admiral, you have the fleet personnel, and then 
you have the shore personnel. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


HOUSING FOR SHORE PERSON NEL 


Senator Cuavez. How are the housing conditions for the shore per- 
sonnel ? 

Admiral Burke. Not good, sir. We are trying to improve our 
housing all the time. The Navy for generations did not build housing 
for its people. It is only recently that we have started to builc 
housing. For example. when a fleet came into a port or was based at 
a port, we rented houses, and we had very, very few Government 
houses. With the tightness of housing, our fleet units, as well as our 
shore stations, could not get housing. We started late. The housing 
situation is bad in some areas. It is improving quite a bit, but it will 
take some years before our housing is satisfactory. 

Senator Cuavez. When the construction bill comes up, is there go- 
ing to be a request for an item for housing? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that will be in the request. 


SCHOOLS FOR SHORE PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. What about schools for shore personnel ? 

Admiral Burke. We have fewer schools than the other services, too, 
because we are scattered. 

Senator CHavez. Where do they go, for instance, at Norfolk? 

Admiral Burke. In Norfolk they go to the city schools. 

Senator CHaAvez. But there are places, I presume, that the city 
schools cannot take them on account of the impact ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, or in some places where there is no school 
available, like Patuxent. We have our own school at Patuxent. The 
school system is pretty good. It is checked locally. Our school sys- 
tems compare with the other local schools. - 

Senator Cuavez. I am concerned about both housing and schools 
and your recreation activities on account of the morale. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it is very important. 

Senator CHavez. I know a young naval officer who was transferred 
from Virginia Beach over to Northwest. His wife had to stay there 
and she was living in a pretty sad condition. 
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DEPENDENTS’ BILL AND MEDICAL CARE 


Admiral Burke. That is true, sir. There are several things that 
affect junior officers. Probably two of them are going to be cured in 
these two bills that are now before you, the dependents’ bill and the 
medical care. These are two important bills, and will assist a great 
deal in the morale of all officers. The next most important thing is 
probably housing. That is one of the worst deficiencies that we have. 
There are other things such as time away from home. Our service 
is rugged. Our people are away from home months and months out 
ofthe year. Weare deployedatsea. Itis hard on the youngsters who 
are married. It is remarkable and it is a good indication of the 
strength of the American youngsters that they realize the importance 
of their duties and responsibilities which rest upon their shoulders that 
they do this willingly. But it is just as hard just the same. They 
realize their responsibilities, they act properly, but they still like to 
get home. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad you made that statement, and I thank 
you very much. 

Senator Stennis. May I add that I think you ought to press for 
these recreational facilities, particularly those away from the United 
States. From what I have seen the young sailors and the Navy men 
certainly need those facilities. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. It seems like those are the ones that get cut off 
somewhere along the line after you ask for them. I know we had a 
request for a chapel down at Quantico and they have been needing 
it for 15 or 20 years, but no one got around to it. 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. We encourage you to press for those. We have 
certainly given them a green light on our committee. 

Senator Cuavez. I think you will find sympathy with this com- 
mittee. 

General Pate, have you a statement ? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I would appreciate it if you would insert it in the 
record and highlight it. 

General Pare. Yes, sir. This will probably take 10 or 12 minutes. 

Senator Cavez. You may proceed. 


MARINE CORPS BUDGET 


General Parr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity to discuss the Marine Corps 
budget submission for fiscal year 1957. 

I will strive to be as brief and to the point as possible. To that end, 
I will discuss in general terms the condition of the Marine Corps today 
and the programs on which our budget requests are based. 

First, I assure that, that this budget estimate was neither easily nor 
hastily conceived. It has been tailored for the “long pull.” It takes 
its departure from the Marine Corps’ statutory missions and current 
national-defense plans. Our missions relate primarily to combatant 
tasks. They are simple and realistic. We must provide skilled land- 
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ing forces of combined arms, including air and ground components, 
for service with the fleet in amphibious operations or advanced base 
defense. We must provide security forces for naval and other govern- 
mental activities. We must conduct research and development in 
landing-force tactics, techniques, and equipment. We must maintain 
a vigorous Reserve. Finally, we have a mission of great importance— 
to provide ready combat forces for “such other duties as the President 
may direct.” 

The estimate we have submitted today will permit the Marine Corps 
to fulfill these commitments on a minimum basis. 

The major items in our fiscal year 1957 budget provide for the 
Marine Corps operating forces—primarily the 3 combat divisions, the 
3 combat-aircraft wings, and the supporting troops which comprise 
our statutory force in readiness. 


SECOND MARINE DIVISION 


The 2d Marine Division and its aviation counterpart, the 2d Marine 
Aircraft Wing, are based on the east coast at Camp Lejeune and at 
the nearby Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N. C. This 
powerful air and ground team is ready for immediate employment in 
troubled areas at any point around the periphery of the Atlantic, as 
well as in the Mediterranean, the Near East, or the Middle East. Our 
landing team, consisting essentially of a reinforced battalion of the 
2d Division and a squadron of the 2d Wing, is stationed afloat with 
the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean from time to time for training and 
as an emergency force. As you know, a reinforced battalion is in the 
Mediterranean now. 

FIRST MARINE DIVISION 


The 1st Marine Division, which returned from 4 years’ service in 
Korea in mid-1955, is stationed on the west coast at Camp Pendleton. 
Its air teammate, the 3d Marine Aircraft Wing, is located a few miles 
away, at the Marine Corps Air Station, E] Toro. From these bases, 
this part of the Nation’s force in readiness can be quickly dispatched 
to counter aggression in any part of the Pacific. 


THIRD MARINE DIVISION 


The 3d Marine Division and ist Marine Aircraft Wing are located 
at several bases in the Pacific, largely in the Japan and Okinawa 
region. Plans call for the majority of this potent striking force to 
be stationed on Okinawa, with one air and ground brigade in Hawaii. 
The force in the Okinawa Japan area is within easy striking distance 
of all potential trouble spots in the Far East, is unencumbered by 
dependents or garrison type paraphernalia, and needs only the proper 
signal to swing into action. 


FLEET MARINE FORCES 


Our Fleet Marine Forces are ready to go into combat now, and ae 
continue to remain so during the coming fiscal year. Obviously, 
they are to be maintained in a high degree of re: adiness their eee 
must continue to be of the highest order. We must carry on a con- 
tinuous and progressive program of training for individuals and for 
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all of our units, both air and ground. In this submission we have 
requested funds to enable us to provide that essential training, in- 
cluding, of course, amphibious exercises. Our request provides for 
recruit training and basic combat training, where each marine is 
taught the principles of individual combat on the battlefield—train- 
ing which gives him further confidence in his ability to stand against 
any enemy. It provides for the basic military education of newly 
commissioned lieutenants and special schools for advanced tactical 
and technical training. 

In addition to the Fleet Marine Forces, other operating forces hav- 
ing statutory functions are provided for in the budget: 


SECURITY FORCES 


First, the security forces. These are the officers and men who guard 
naval and certain other Government installations at home and abroad. 
During fiscal year 1957 these forces will provide security and defense 
for more than 150 naval activities, one-third of which are overseas. 
In all, some 12,700 men will be assigned to these important military 
tasks. 

Next, we have approximately 3,000 men serving in Marine detach- 
ments assigned to major fighting ships of the fleet. 

A small but important item in the budget request provides for the 
principal support of 86 State Department guard detachments over- 
seas. 

AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE OF THE FUTURE 


Now a look into the future as we see it. Amphibious warfare of the 
future will be very different from anything we have known in the 
past. Our organization, our tactics, and our equipment must all be 
evaluated in terms of what nuclear weapons can do for us in our own 
hands and against us in the hands of the enemy. 

During the past several years we have been doing just that. To- 
gether with the Navy, we have developed a concept of landing opera- 
tions based on greatly increased speed, mobility, flexibility, and 
improved weapons. We foresee marines with their combat equip- 
ment landing in assault helicopters from fast-moving, dispersed ship 
formations under a protective shield of closely coordinated fire sup- 
port delivered by planes, guns, and missiles. This will be followed 
by the early seizure of beaches from the rear or flanks to facilitate 
the rapid buildup of logistic support ashore. This concept requires 
major alterations in our organization, our tactics, our weapons, and 
our equipment. 

We have made some progress toward our goal, but the going is 
slow. We have not yet acquired the number of helicopters we must 
have. The fast helicopter assault ships and amphibious transports 
we need are not yet available, although they are coming. On the 
other hand, we have been conducting many practical tests with the 
means at hand, launching our helicopters from various fleet carriers. 
The fleet amphibious exercises in which air and ground units will 
participate during the coming year are designed not only to maintain 
the current readiness of the Fleet Marine Force, but also to further 
the development of the tactics, techniques, and equipment required 
for the landing operation of the future. 
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PERSONNEL ASPECTS 


Now let me turn to the personnel aspects of our submissions, to the 
men who make up the forces of which I have been speaking. 

As of this date our strength is approximately 200,000 officers and 
men. Our allocated strength for the end of the current fiscal year is 
201,000. By the end of fiscal year 1957 we plan to increase our 
strength to 205,735 provided for in this budget. We expect to do this 
through voluntary enlistments. 

As for our civilian personnel, during fiscal year 1957 we plan to 
maintain our civilian component at an average strength of 16,564. 
This is the same level of employment as end fiscal year 1956. All of our 
programs would be far more difficult if it were not for the loyal and 
able assistance of our civilian employees. Effective use of civilians 
within the supporting establishment is an essential element in main- 
taining our operating forces in a high state of readiness. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Another vital component of the Marine Corps is the Marine Corps 
Reserve. We must rely on our reserves to back up our regular forces 
in time of war or major emergency. Our reserve must be capable of 
providing a force of well trained Marine officers and enlisted men to 
meet these conditions. The budget submission provides for the con- 
tinued growth and training of aviation and ground units of our re- 
serve. It includes a minimum construction and maintenance program 
for housing these units. 

Thus far our reserve training program has moved forward very 
well. We now have 311 units, aviation, and ground. Some 43,000 
officers and men are regularly attending drill periods, for which they 
receive pay. This budget will support the growth of the “drill pay” 
reserve from about 78 percent to 90 percent of our personnel goal by 
the end of fiscal year 1957. By the end of fiscal year 1957, all members 
of our drill pay units will be Ready Reserves. 


SUMMARY OF PERSONNEL SITUATION 
I have prepared certain tabulations which summarize our personnel 


situation. These are submitted herewith: 
(The information referred to follows :) 
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Summary of U.S. Marine Corps personnel provided for by the fiscal year 1957 budget 


1, MILITARY PERSONNEL 




















| Percentage, 
eat a 7 total 
Officers Enlisted Aggregate | Marine 
| Corps 
iia conidia dit tatiiipinishiitmagicineiitpiinitile eaten Sees aEraeei anil ipa —-- 
(a) Active duty: 
Fleet Marine Force. ; 7, 696 96, 412 | 104, 108 50, 6 
Experimental combat unit 114 | 1, 711 1, 825 .8 
Security forces- err 437 12, 989 | 13, 426 | 6.6 
Ships detachments... cae 245 | 2, 898 | 3, 143 | 1.5 
Subtotal, operating forces 8, 492 114, 010 | 122, 502 | 59. 5 
Training activities... _. sha ; + eee | 5, 237 38, 594 | 43, 831 21.3 
Supporting ests iblishment. nee 2, 651 18, 235 | 20, 886 10. 2 
Transients, patients, prisoners -- jiadehe 1, 620 | 16, 896 18, 516 | 9.0 
Total... te beet tbs ALES 18,000 | 187, 7385 | 15, 735 | 100.0 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1957. _- a ~ 18, 150 | 182, 850 | 201, 000 e 
End strength, fiseal year 1957 18, 000 | 187, 735 | ly HE pt aed 
Average strength (man-years), fiscal year 1957 18, 199 | 186, 777 | 204, 976 |...--- 
(4) Marine Corps Reserve: | 
Drill pay status, Reserve: 
Nonaviation (48 drills) ; 2, 641 | 48, 223 50, 864 
Nonaviation (24 drills) 5 ; 168 70 238 
Aviation (48 drills) _-- 1, 758 | 7,000 | 8, 758 |... 
Aviation (24 drills) _-...--- weal We Tiées Deval 200 |.-- 
wed 8) 8 “4, 767 7 | 55,203 | 60,060 | 
—_—_ 2 | ae ee as 7 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1957 a 4, 365 | 6,243 | 50, 608 | 
End strength, fiseal year 1957 __- j | 4, 767 55, 293 69, 060 
Average strength - 4, 575 49, 952 | Ch ils. brace 
Nondrill pay, Reserve: | 
Nonaviation : 16, 658 159,684 | 176, 342 
Aviation 6, 961 20, 788 27, 749 
— ——— | ——_—_— ane ences ee 
Total 23, 619° 180,472 | 204, 091 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1957. ._............_.| 22, 828 147, 077. | 169, 905 |__. 
End strength, fiscal NE A cantitgrantie + Sitamen 23, 619 180, 472 | 204, 091 |__- 
Average strength SSis4 ol bdésdenndschodtas dad 23, 167 163,775 | 186, 942 
| | 
2. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
IV B | Others | Aggregate 
cbibieediocton | | scheint bantam ghettos 
Field: | | 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1957 4, 572 | 10, 199 14, 771 
End strength, fiscal year 1957. _- heats ; een 4, 572 | 10, 199 14, 771 
Average strength, fiscal year 1957 4,615 | 10, 229 14, 844 
Departmental: | 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1957....-._.....----.---- Haenee-| 1, 503 | 16 1,519 
End strength, fiscal year 1957 neieee sie ee 1, 503 16 | 1, 519 
Average strength, fiscal year 1OUP nant tl Seoxereenc 5b! | 1, 504 16 | 1, 520 


i Includes 295 personnel funded for by the Marine ew but employed at activities not under Marine 
Corps management and excludes 1,396 personnel employed at Marine Corps managed activities, but funded 
for by other governmental agencies. 


OPERATIONAL AND MATERIEL REQUIREMENT 


General Parr. In order to be ready for any emergency the Marine 
Corps must maintain a high state of materiel readiness. A large por- 
tion of this budget request is devoted to meeting that requirement. 
The funds we have requested will continue the orderly program of 
maintaining and, to a limited degree, improving, our arms and equip- 
ment, oor enabling us more fully to meet the planned operational 
and materiel requirements imposed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This is not to say, of course, that we cannot fight in an emergency un- 
less we have all the equipment we would like—we will fight with what 
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ever we have at hand. It has been said that a man may be judged by 
what he does with what he has; we have been tried by this standard 
many times in the past and are ready to be so judged again if need be. 

Finally, I would like to reiterate my earlier remar ks conc erning the 
nature of our budget submission. We feel that this expression of 
Marine Corps financial requirements is adequate, but necessarily lean. 
I am certain your examination will disclose that the 1957 Marine 
Corps budget represents a sound investment in our national security. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. General Pate, you are satisfied with the items in 
this year’s budget ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir, I am. 

Senator CHavez. But you could use more to advantage and it would 
help out the security of the American people, in your opinion? 

General Parr. Yes, sir, it certainly would. We can do our job 
with this budget, and we are quite happy with it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but, as a Marine, you feel that you could use 
some more ¢ 

General Pare. Oh, yes. We could always use some more. 

Senator Cuavez. If the Congress would give it to you? 

(zeneral Pare. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We did give the Department $46 million last 
year, but they threw it all out. Could you have used that? 

General Pare. Yes, sir: ; wecould have. But we had no emergencies. 
I am of the opinion that the decision made at the Defense Dep: urtment 
level was all right. 

Senator CuAvez. I am sure that the Marine Corps, as constituted, 
and in its tradition, will be ready to fight with whatever it has at hand, 
as you have stated, but we still think an emergency could come—we 
and we would like to have the Marine Corps pre- 
pared, ech to me they are the first line, not only of defense, but 
of offense. You could use some more money ? 

General Parr. Yes, you could always use more. 





PARRIS ISLAND INCIDENT 


Senator Cuavez. I only ask you one more question, if you care to 
comment on it. There was a sad incident at Parris Island. Would 
you like to comment on that for the benefit of the American people? 

General Parr. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer not to, if you don’t 
object. We made a full report to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and placed all the facts and findings of the court of inquiry in 
their hands. 

Senator Cuavez. If you have done that, it is all right. 

General Pare. In view of the fact there is a trial coming up, I think 
it would be better not to. 

Senator CHavez. Very well. 

Senator SauronsraLu. Mr. Chairman, may I say that in that con- 
nection I heard General Pate read his statement, and I thought it cov- 
ered the subject very fully. It was frank, sincere and an honorable 
expression of the facts, distressed and sad as they were, to our com- 
mittees. I agree with him that I think nothing could be added at this 
time that would be helpful in view of the impending trial and in view 
of the fact that he has made this very full statement. 
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Senator Cuavez. I am satisfied with that, General. Are there any 
further questions ? 


REQUIREMENT FOR DRILL RESERVES 


Senator Satronstauu. I would like to ask just two. The first is 
reserves, You state you have enough money to go up to 90 percent of 
your estimated requirement for drill reserves. 

General Pare. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Satronstatu. Do you expect to get that 90 percent? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. We have been moving along on a certain 
percentage each year. The curve has been accurate. We have been 
within a few of what we planned each year. 

Senator SattonsraLL. You also stated that your new theories, meth- 
ords and plans for attack require new equipment, particularly heli- 
copters and different types of ships and that procurement was coming 
along slowly. Is it coming along sufficiently fast so that it can be 
immediately put into operation as 1t comes to you? 

General Parr. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Senator SaLronsrauu. Could you put more in operation if it was 
given to you? 

General Parr. Yes, sir, we could. The delays have been engineer- 
ing mostly in the case of the helicopters. They didn’t know as much 
about manufacturing helicopters as they thought they did. There 
have been slippages that w ay. 

Senator SaLronsratu. It is a question of prototypes and research 

rather than failure of production. 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Sauronsraty. In that we want to make haste slowly. 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsraLu. You are satisfied we are making progress? 

General Parr. I feel we are making progress and doing very well. 

Senator Sarronsratu. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General, and the Secretary and the 
admiral. 

We stand adjourned until tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon at 1:05 p. m., Thursday, May 10, 1956, a recess was 
taken until Friday, May 11, 1956, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 11, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hill, Robertson, Stennis, Saltonstall, 
Young, Dworshak, and Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD A. QUARLES, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 
OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. 
BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, HEADQUARTERS, USAF; MAJ. 
GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF; AND HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE FOR FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, you and General Twining are most welcome to appear 
before this committee and without any further ado we will proceed 
with the hearings and you may make yous statement as you deem fit. 

Secretary Quaries. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before you. 


GOAL OF 137-WING AIR FORCE 


We approach fiscal year 1957 with the realization that this marks 
an important stage in the evolution of the Air Force. The coming 
fiscal year will find us reaching a milepost that at times has appeared 
almost out of reach. However, if all goes well, we will have attained 
our goal of 137 wings by June 30, 1957, as planned. We will thereby 
have kept faith with the Congress and the American people on a 
pledge made several years ago that we would stretch our personnel 
resources to accommodate the requirements of a 137-wing Air Force. 

I should point out, however, that whereas we are proud to be reach- 
ing 137 wings this coming fiscal year, it is not a goal in the true sense 
of the word. 
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Much will remain to be done to round out this force and to make 
it more effective. Therefore, we will mark our progress, and then 
carry on with the job of searching for more effective airpower for 
the peace and security of the free world at the most reasonable cost 
possible. 

Our planners and our developers are constantly seeking ways to 
improve the effectiveness of the Air Force. Continuing changes in 
weapon systems mean that we must frequently look at our structure 
to make certain that we are getting the mos airpower we can for every 
dollar spent and that our Air Force will be able to carry out its mission. 

No serious question has been raised as to the present capability 
of our Air Force to carry out its mission. The concern is that our 
plans and programs maintain and develop our airpower so that it 
will still meet our needs 3 to 5 or more years hence, in the face of 
the growing air atomic might of the potential enemy. 

While this does not necessarily mean that we must match him 
fighter for fighter and bomber for bomber, it does mean that we must 
have airpower that can meet successfully any likely eventuality, in- 
cluding a massive surprise attack against our striking forces and our 
cities. It means that we must have an air defense that will blunt 
such an attack. It means that in spite of any such aggression against 
us, we must still have a retaliatory force that can get through to the 
essential targets with such telling effect as to make the aggression 
completely unprofitable to the aggressor. 

Since the reactions of our potential enemies are unpredictable and 
the penalties to us of any miscalculation are so terrible, I believe that 
if we are to err at all, we should err on the side of too much, rather 
than too little, airpower. 

After my presentation, General Twining will discuss in more de- 
tail some of the factors involved in establishing the programs we are 
now presenting to the Congress. In order for us to accomplish our 
planned programs, we are requesting for fiscal year 1957 new obli- 
gating authority in the amount of $15,666,500,000, excluding military 
construction. This figure incorporates the $248.5 million supple- 
mental request which the President sent to the Congress on April 9. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


The most important and the most controversial item under this 
category is the B-52 production schedule. Last year, this commit- 
tee looked into this problem and supported the appropriation of 
additional funds to expedite delivery of this bomber at what was 
then considered to be the best schedule practically attainable. Our 
original fiscal year 1957 budget request was accordingly based upon 
this schedule. 

After submission of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimates, subse- 
quent experience has indicated the feasibility, with only minor addi- 
tions to existing facilities, of further acceleration of B—52 produe- 
tion. As Mr. Wilson brought out in his testimony 2 or 3 days ago, 
this latest move would increase production from the previous 17-a- 
month to a new 20-a-month plan. We are presently at approximately 
the 6-per-month stage in the build-up of this production. 

In addition to the production problems involved, a large number 
of other factors had to be taken into account in arriving at the pro- 
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<luction schedule we are now proposing. These other factors include 
the training problems involved in introducing a new plane of this com- 
plexity into our operating force; the base preparations; and most 
importantly, the military urgency of making the conversion. 

The matter of military urgency deserves further explanation, At 
the present time our strategic bombing force consists of three types 
of aircraft which can properly be called intercontinental strategic 
bombers. These are the B-36, the B-47, and the B-52. The latter 
two, of course, utilize aerial refueling to attain their maximum 

capability. 

During the next 2 or 3 years, while we are replacing B-36’s with 
B-52’s, all 3 of these types will be in our inventory and each will make 
its contribution to the effectiveness of this force. 

On this point, I would like to cite the following, based on our best 
estimates: One, throughout this conversion period our B—47’s with 
tanker support will constitute the largest and most powerful strategic 
bomber force in existence ; Two, there is no reason to conclude that in 
this time period the B47 will be unable to perform effectively its stra- 
tegic bombing mission. While our overseas bases contribute to this, 
the B47 oper rating with tankers from our bases on this continent still 
has a substantial intercontinental capability. It is clear than any 

realistic comparison of the strategic striking power of the free world 
with that of the Communist bloc must give consideration to the very 
substantial capability of the B—47 bomber. 

It was in the light of considerations of this kind that the Air Staff 
proposed and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force endorsed as optimum 
the production program which we now propose for the B—52 bomber. 

Without going into full detail as to what this program is, it can be 
<aid that within the period covered by the fiscal year 1957 procurement 
this new program will give us some 80 additional B-52’s as compared 
wtih the original submission. Taking account of a shortened produc- 
tion leadtime, this increased production will require the additional 
$248,500,000 appropriation which the President recently requested for 
the aircraft and related procurement appropr iation in fiscal year 1957. 

The picture on fighter production varies within the Century series. 
We are receiving substantial numbers of the F-100 series airplanes 
made by North “American. For a time, in fact, we were receiving 
them into the Tactical Air Command faster than our maintenance per- 
sonnel could handle them. This situation is being cared for by assign- 
ing the new planes to more squadrons than can be fully equipped at 
this time, thus spreading the training and preparation for the new 
equipment. 

Production of the Convair F-102A all-weather interceptor is well 
underway. The first production model of the F—104, our supersonic 
Lockheed day fighter, was delivered in January. The McDonnell 
F-101B interceptor shows great promise as a valuable addition to 
our inventory of fighters. 

The planned increased production of the B-52, the F-101B, and 
the F-104 is in consonance with the commitment made to the Congress 
last year that we would accelerate production of our high-prierity 
weapons. . These programs are under constant surveillance and we do 
not. foresee any unusual hurdles in the road ahead. 
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MISSILES 


Missiles are very much in the news these days, so I believe you will 
be interested in a report on some of the newer weapons now being 
developed by the Air Force in this area. Of course, I should point 
out that all three services have missile programs, directed toward their 
respective missions or toward cross-support of other services. As you 
know, there is an executive session scheduled later during these hear- 
ings, at which time you will be given classified information on our 
missiles program, including the ballistic missiles. 

The ability of missiles to increase Air Force effectiveness makes them 
a vital part of our program. We recognize their great potentialities 
and will develop them in many forms and integrate them as rapidly 
as possible to increase our operational capabilities. However, I should 
stress at this point the fact that the Air Force’s strategic delivery pro- 
gram still puts primary reliance on the manned bomber. To empha- 
size this point, I might add that we have a continuing strong program 
of research and development in this field, since we believe that manned 
bombers will be important in our program for many years to come. 

We have two categories of strategic missiles, the ballistic or rocket- 
type missiles and the air-breathing missiles. Examples of the latter 
are the Northrop Snark and the North American Navaho, which will 
have range, accuracy, and load-carrying capabilities at least as good 
as the ballistic missiles. It is true, of course, that the ballistic missiles 
will be more difficult to intercept. 

Within the Department of Defense overall responsibility for the 
development of an intercontinental ballistic missile has been assigned 
to the Air Force. For some time now we have been giving top priority 
to this development. 

Our first project in this field, the Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile, ICBM, has been under development by the Convair division of 
the General Dynamics Corp. in San Diego, Calif., for a number of 
years, 

A second ICBM, Titan, is being developed by the Denver division 
of the Martin Co., of Baltimore, Md. The Titan will use many of the 
components being developed for the Atlas. This enables us to conduct 
simultaneous development of two operational missiles, representing 
different technical approaches, at an estimated increase of only 10 
percent over the cost of developing a single configuration. The deci- 
sion to pursue two different approaches was prompted by the desire 
to assure earliest possible success in our ICBM effort. 

As in the case of the ICBM program, alternate lines are also being 
followed in the intermediate range or IRBM missile development. 
In the IRBM case, however, the Army and Navy jointly are pursuing 
one line; the Air Force the other. Again in the IRBM field some of 
the ICBM components are applicable and are being made available 
to the IRBM contractors. 

For the Air Force IRBM or THOR program, the Douglas Aircraft 
Co., of Santa Monica, Calif., has been assigned a development re- 
sponsibility similar to that of Convair and Martin in the ICBM 
program. 

While it is our estimate that we are ahead of the Soviets in the 
guided-missile field as a whole, we know that they have emphasized 
the ballistic line and we would not be surprised to find close competi- 
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tion in this field. EXven here we must realize that the objective is 
effective delivery of explosive power on target and this is a very much 
broader problem than just sending rockets long distances. 

In fact, as we view the whole strategic delivery field and consider 
manned bombers and air-breathing missiles as well as ballistic mis- 
siles, we are not inclined to view the ballistic missiles as more than 
an important addition to the arsenal. As potent as it will be when 
and if it is perfected, I see no reason to regard it as an ultimate 
weapon. I doseea reason to give its development the highest priority 


and we are doing so. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In recent months there has been considerable public discussion on 
the question of whether we have sufficient funds in our research and 
development appropriation this fiscal year and whether we are re- 
questing enough in our estimates for fiscal year 1957. You will be 
given the classified details of our research and development program 
in an executive session. However, at this time, I would like to try 
to clear the air a bit on this subject. 

It is true that a number of projects endorsed by the Air Staff as 
requirements for research and development attention cannot be funded 
on a timely basis within existing appropriations and the appropria- 
tion being requested for fiscal year 1957. These steadied projects 
vary in importance and priority. Some of them are considered to 
have a high priority and are thoroughly justified. However, the 
differences between recognized requirements and funded items is not 
as clearcut as it might seem at first glance. 


FUNDED PROJECTS 


Senator FrLanpers. What is the exact meaning of that term 
“funded”? Ihave not met it before. 

Secretary Quart¥s. I mean here, sir, that a research and develop- 
ment project may be blocked out by the Air Staff and stated as a re- 
quirement, but until such time as we can put appropriated funds 
against it, we do not consider it a “funded” or “supported” project. 

Senator Fianpers. Very well. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Mr. Chairman, not to mix things up, but you 
also use that term in connection with your construction projects a little 
later on in your speech here. I have just been reading that. It isa 
new term to me, also. I read that as authorized as opposed to appro- 
priated; am I correct inthat? Iam getting ahead, and I do not want 
to interrupt you. But what do you mean in that case? 

Secretary Quartes. Of course, we do not have a construction project 
until it is authorized. 

Senator Savronsta.. That is correct. 

Secretary Quarues. By “funding,” I mean more than authorized. 
I mean actually having appropriations set against the project. 

Senator Fianpers. The appropriation is set against the project 
but has the contract been drawn up and signed? Where does this 
funding come in as between the signing of the contract and the mak- 
ing of the appropriation ? 

Secretary Quartes. We speak of it, sir, as having been “funded” 
when the funds are set against it even though we have not yet con- 
tracted for it. 
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Senator FLanpers. You have had the appropriations ? 

Secretary Quarters. That is right, if we call it “funded.’ 

Senator Hitx. In other words, you have the money in hand avail- 
able. Congress has given you the money. 

Secretary Quartes. In those cases where we say it is “funded,” that 
is true. 

Senator Hiti. Congress has given you the money but you have not 
yet either expended the money or committed the money through con- 
tract; is that right ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. When we call a project “funded,” it may not 
have been committed, but we also call those “funded” which have been 
committed. The term, in other words, applies to all of those projects 
for which we have funds whether we have completed the contracting 
for the projects or not. 

Senator SarronsraLL, Mr. Chairman, not to bring it up now but 
just to mention, I think you must clarify that when you reach the 
second and third lines of page 15 of your talk. 

Secretary Quartes. I would be delighted to do so. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. I am not sure that your explanation agrees 
with what you say there. 

Secretary Quakes. I hope I will be able to clarify that. 

Senator FLranprers. Mr. Chairman, I might say that this question 
came up in other terms with the Army. You remember we had quite 
a discussion and the introduction of the word “funding” perhaps 
clarifies it somewhat as compared with the discussion we had the 
the other day. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Quaries. Thank you. 

The point that is frequently overlooked in considering this problem 
of the proper level of funding for research and development is the 
fact that the research and development program is supported ex- 
tensively in the development phases of many projects by our produc- 
tion program: and, as you know, funds to support the production 
program are contained in the procurement appropriations. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MODELS OR MOCK-UPS 


Generally speaking, in the research and development program, we 
accomplish basic studies, design engineering, feasibility investigation, 
and suitability for inventory evaluations. Normally, we also con- 
struct 1 or 2 models or mockups. At this stage, when we have demon- 
strated that a new item will provide an improved operational capa- 
bility, we proceed to the “hardware” stage which is normally financed 
from the procurement program. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


In the procurement program, we provide for prototype production, 
test quantities, reengineering and redesign as necessary, preproduction 
tooling and production engineering, and finally operational service- 
test quantities usually prior to the placement of full-scaile procure- 
ment orders. 

Senator Cnavez. That is a final checkup ? 

Secretary Quarters. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is what it really means? 

Secretary Quar.es. The final proving of the new development. 

The point at which we pass from the research and development 
program to the production program varies somewhat from item to 
item. For example, for aircraft and missiles, the financing normally 
changes at the model or mockup stage; for engines, at the demon- 
strator stage; and for components, at the prototype stage. 


BALLISTIC MISSILES PROGRAM 


As we have explained previously, in the case of our ballistic mis- 
siles program, because of the speed at which these programs are being 
pursued we are proceeding to the production program at a very early 
stage on a calculated risk basis. 

The development support which is provided by the procurement 
programs is substantial; for example in fiscal year 1956 we are obli- 
gating several times as much procurement funds for this type of devel- 
opment support as we are research and development funds proper. 

There are still unresolved problems with regard to the division of 
effort between the procurement, and research, and development pro- 
grams. This basic question will continue to be studied within the 
Air Force and the Department of Defense in order to achieve the 
optimum utilization of funds appropriated by the Congress. We will 
report to the Congress as soon as we can develop a proper formula 
to achieve this objective. 

Another point that requires most careful study is the scope of a re 
search and development program that can be profitably undertaken, 
having in mind the limitation of Air Force resources to contract for, 
and to guide and monitor programs as well as the capability of the 
research and development resources of the country to prosecute the 
work efficiently. 

Senator CHavez. What do you mean “the limitation of Air Force 
resources to contract for” ? 

Secretary Quarters. I mean, Mr. Chairman, that each one of the 
contracts that we let with industry requires Air Force attention to 
make sure that we move along the right line, that the Air Force enters 
the contract and checks at the right point and in general supports the 
contractor in the proper way. If we get beyond a certain level of 
contracting we find that we are not in a position to provide that sup- 
port as fully and completely as we should. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Secretary Quartes. There is already intense competition among 
contractors in this field for the relatively limited scientific and engi- 
neering personnel skilled in this line of work. 

Senator Hitt. May I ask one question there ? 

Secretary Quarues. Yes. 

Senator Hii. How much does that competition enter into compe- 
tition with your personnel ? 

Secretary Quar.es. It does enter into competition with our per- 
sonnel and substantially affects our ability to retain skilled personne] 
in the Air Force. It all compounds our problem. 

Senator Hitz. Are you going to suggest a remedy to us today about 
this problem ? 
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Secretary Quarues. I am going to discuss that with you, sir, but I 
am not in a position to suggest a full remedy. 

Under such circumstances, the military services in general and the 
Air Force in particular must be highly selective in the projects to 
be prosecuted in order that the high priority projects will not be 
slowed down by undue competition from relatively less important 
projects. We recognize that this whole area will require continuing 
close study. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 


When the Air Force budget estimates were presented last year, this 
committee was advised that conversion to the semi-automatic ground 
environment system known as SAGE was based upon procurement 
lead times and a planned installation rate. 

A reappraisal of the technical problems related to SAGE has re- 
sulted in a revised implementation schedule. The revised schedule 
provides for holding production of SAGE computers to the present 
rate until results from the experimental subsector tests are properly 
evaluated, at which time production can be accelerated. By this action, 
the Air Force can simplify greatly the modification program that the 
SAGE test program may bring about. The reduced SAGE produc- 
tion rate provided by the revised schedule brings further benefits. 

A more efficient construction schedule can be established; data 
transmission systems, including ground /air links, can be perfected to 
a finer degree; personnel training will be more thorough and will be 
assured of keeping pace with the operational schedule. 

This should not be construed to mean that we have a lessened feeling 
of urgency for completion of the SAGE program. It does mean, how- 
ever, that our basis for planning is improving and a better product 
should result for the defense of our country. 

Secretary Wilson and I recently inspected the land-based portion 
of the DEW line radar system and it is a pleasure to report that im- 
plementation of this project is proceeding according to schedule. 
From the construction viewpoint, accomplishments are meeting our 
most optimistic expectations. Communications and electronics equip- 
ment is in production, and is expected to be delivered in time to achieve 
the planned operational date. We have had splendid assistance from 
the Navy, the Army, and the Canadian Government in the establish- 
ment of this system. 

There has been a change in concept with respect to the westward 
extension of the DEW line of which the chairman was advised during 
April. A restudy of the plan indicated the desirability to substitute 
land stations along the Aleutian chain for a portion of the picket ships 
which would have been funded in the Navy’s budget for fiscal year 
1958. This has the effect of placing a new requirement on the Air Force 
for military construction totaling $68 million. Since this westward 
extension is so vital to the effectiveness of our warning system, we 
have proposed that it be undertaken without delay. A request for $68 
million was included in the supplemental request which the President 
submitted to the Congress last month. 

I was greatly impressed with the job that is being done in the far 
north by the personnel who are putting in the DEW line. But I 
was also impressed by the tremendous cost involved in this element 
of our warning system. 
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Under the weather conditions with which they are faced daily, 
the perennial question is whether a job can be done and, if so, how; 
not what would be the most economical way to do it. It is, indeed, 
a costly proposition; but it is one which must be done, regardless 
of cost, if we are to enjoy the degree of security which such warn- 
ing will afford. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Although considerable progress has been made, it is important to 
note that attainment of the 137-wing force will not bring about an 
immediate reduction in annual fund requirements for military con- 
struction. In the past year, nearly half of the construction appro- 
priations went into providing operational facilities for our new weap- 
ons systems, leaving in a deferred status a very substantial part of the 
base support facilities authorized by the Congress in recent years. 

The trend is continuing in the direction of even greater emphasis 
on missile, radar, and devi elopmental works which will further defer 
completion of operational and especially support facilities for the 
137-wing force. The high cost of facilities to support modern weap- 
on systems and the outstanding deficiencies in our present base struc- 
ture lead to the conclusion that substantial sums will continue to be 
required for military construction. 

I anticipate that the level of expenditures must be maintained at 
not less than the present level for at least the next several years to 
provide minimum facilities needed by the Air Force. 

The stepup in production of B-52’s makes it highly desirable to ac- 
celerate our program for dispersal bases to accommodate these inter- 
continental bombers. We just cannot afford to have large numbers 
of them caught on the ground in the event of an attack. 

A detailed study indicates that we should begin during fiscal year 
1957 the preparation of 5 more dispersal bases in addition to the 6 
in the original program. We plan to utilize existing bases, adding 
that construction which is necessary for them to be able to handle B-52 
aircraft. This will require additional line items in the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act for 1957, as well as additional funds 
in the appropriation act. The President’s letter of April 9 to the 
Congress requested that $60 million be added to the military con- 
struction appropriation request for fiscal year 1957 to cover these 
additional B-52 dispersal bases. 

Our budget estimates for the military construction appropriation 
in fiscal year 1957 will be submitted separately this year, as in the 
past. However, I would like to mention one aspect of this appro- 
priation in which I feel this committee has considerable interest. 

I refer to the difference between the total value of military con- 
struction projects that has been approved for funding by this com- 
mittee and the House Appropriations Committee and the amount of 
funds actually appropriated by the Congress. 

Paring this phase of our buildup to a 137-wing force, there is much 
to be done on facilities for new weapons and additional work on prac- 
tically all of our bases, both overseas and in the United States. We 
endeavor to apply available funds to line items with the highest pri- 
ority. However, due to a variety of factors, some high-priority 
projects for which funds were requested cannot be accomplished dur- 
ing that fiscal year. It is good business to be able to apply those 
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funds to other approved projects of equal or nearly equal priority, 
instead of losing the time it would take to formally reprogram the 
funds. This situation is further complicated by new or increased 
needs that develop after the request for funds has been made. 

There seems to be general agreement on the desirability of the prin- 
ciple of not having too wide a spread between the totals approved for 
funding and the projects for which funds are available; but it is 
very clearly desiestiha to have projects approved for funding totaling 
some 25 percent more than the funds available in the current year. 
We are currently developing a system of priorities to be applied to 
those approved line items which will constitute our best ap, raisal at 
this time of the projects which will be funded in fiscal year 1957. 
This system will be included in the presentation of the fiscal year 1957 
military construction appropriation estimates to this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Saltonstall mentioned before he left that 
this might not be clear. I am not aware that it is not clear but if I 
could clarify it at this time I would be glad to. 

Senator Cnavez. The Senator will be back directly. 

You proceed with your statement and we will revert back to page 15 
on his return. 

Secretary Quarters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FAMILY HOUSING 


I know that the committee is interested in the family-housing pro- 
eram, so I will take a few minutes at this point to bring you up to diate 
on our progress. 

Construction was started in March on the first title VIII project, 
which is at Abilene Air Force Base in Texas. It is hoped that by early 
autumn the first Air Force families will be moving into public quar- 
ters constructed under this authority. 

Senator Stennis. That is the new title VIII we passed last year in 
the public housing bill ? 

Secretary QuaRteEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Secretary QuarLEs. Of course, until we have had some experience 
with it, the program cannot be considered a proven success. We have 
already found that the current ceiling of $13,500 per unit is not ade- 
quate in many areas. 

Senator CHavez. What about the Abilene project ? 

Secretary Quarters. The Abilene project is conforming to this maxi- 
mum, sir. 

Current legislative proposals would rectify this situation. It is 
inevitable that a program of this magnitude will have growing pains. 
However, we are currently planning on 10,000 units available for 
occupancy in fiscal year 1957, 27,000 more in fiscal year 1958, and 
14,000 more in fiscal year 1959. 

It appears essential for the Air Force that the program live up to 
our expectations. We hope the Congress will extend the authoriza- 
tion for the program, which will expire September 30, 1956. It offers 
the only practical hope of meeting the Air Force’s housing problem. 

In overseas areas, we must rely on appropriated funds, rental guar- 
anty and surplus commodity programs. Present programs and those 
proposed for fiscal year 1957 will satisfy approximately 37 percent of 
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the housing deficiency for eligible personnel. This will leave a de- 
ficiency of approximately 21,000 units in overseas areas. We are 
continuing to study this problem and hope that we will be able to 
satisfy a substantial portion of the deficiency by means other than 
using appropriated funds. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 


During my trip to the Far East last fall, the question posed to me 
by commanders at all echelons was when could they expect some relief 
in the operation and maintenance area. As you know, this is the life- 
bleed of the Air Force. From this appropriation come the funds for 
the day-to-day operating expenses. 

We are experiencing difficulties in fiscal year 1956 primarily because 
additional requirements became known after the appropriation had 
heen received. An example of this is the classified civilian pay raise of 
last year. 

It is our opinion that the new obligating authority we are requesting 
for the operation and maintenance appropriation in fiscal year 1957 
should improve the present unsatisfactory situation and enable us to 
do essential things. However, there remain things we would like to 
do which will have to be deferred ; ; these include deferred maintenance 
and improvements in the environment of our personnel and their 
dependents. Such things reflect on our reenlistment rate and other 
vital problems. It is not good business to postpone them too long. 

Senator Cuavez. Why must they be deferred if they are necessary 
ind needed ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. Mr. Chairman, we are proceeding on things 
that. we classify as necessary or essential. We recognize that there 
are a lot of things that we would like to do and that are needed in the 
true sense of the word that we must undertake in proper order as we 
can proceed with the program. We have not covered many things 
in this category in the budget as it has been proposed. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it a budgetary matter ? 

Secretary Quartes. It is a budgetary matter in the sense that we 
feel that it is sound and proper not to attempt too much in any one 
year and to spread out these things that can reasonably be deferred 
to future years. 

Senator Hitt. How much is the economic loss? You use the term 
“deferred maintenance and improvement.” I can understand why 
vou might defer improvement but if you do not maintain your facil- 
ities, when you finally have to come in to fix them up it usually costs 
a good deal more in the end. 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct, Senator Hill; it does. How- 
ever, in those areas of maintenance where we would lose in the sense 
you speak of by deferring, we classify that kind of maintenance as 
essential and we do include it in the program. There is still in this 
area maintenance that can be deferred and is being deferred and within 
judgment this is the kind of maintenance that can be deferred without 
the penalty that you speak of. 

Senator Cuavez. I should think that if you defer improvements in 
the environment of personnel and their dependents morale will not 
be so good. 
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Secretary Quartes. This tends to be true, Mr. Chairman, and is a 
problem that we are struggling with across the board—to try to pro- 
duce conditions including the environment conditions as well as the 
pay and fringe benefits conditions which I will speak of later, to im- 
prove the satisfaction of our Air Force personnel. It is a broad 
problem. I think we are attacking it broadly, however, and that we 
have a sound program for the essential things, admittedly not cover- 
ing everything that would be desirable to do. 

Senator Cuavez. After you use deferred maintenance and improve- 
ments in the environment of personnel and their dependents, you go 
to the next line, “such things reflect on our reenlistment rate and other 
vital problems.” I cannot see if it is necessary and it reflects on reen- 
listment and other vital problems, why it is good business to postpone 
the improvement ? 

Secretary Quarters. As I say, Mr. Chairman, this comes down to a 
matter of judgment. We have not postponed all of them, of course. 
We have made substantial progress along this line this year and more 
is planned in the program for the fiscal year 1957 that we are budget- 
ing for. Our reenlistment rates have shown substantial improve- 
ment, but we are still a long way from where we think we should be 
to have the most effective Air Force. 

Senator Hitxi. You use that word “vital,” Mr. Secretary. You used 
about the strongest word you could, almost. 

Secretary Quartes. In the text here; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there ? 

I was making a memorandum here and I might have missed one 
statement that the Secretary made. 

What are some of the illustrations you have in mind in these bottom 
2 sentences on page 16? Is that likely to be redoing the interior of 
a dwelling house that you already have or something like that ? 

Secretary (Juartes. That certainly would be an example of it. I 
think we have still a lot of temporary construction on our bases. We 
have programs to substitute permanent construction for it. It is a 
matter of judgment at just what level you maintain the temporary con- 
struction until you substitute permanent construction. 

Senator Stennis. As a matter of fact, you have thousands of units 
that serve fairly well, we will say, but you deserve to have much better 
quarters and you gradually pick up the lesser ones and replace them ; 
is that right? 

Secretary Quartes. That is exactly right. 

Senator Stennis. As a matter of fact, you could hardly do all of 
this in 1 year if you had the money. There would be so much of it 
that it would disrupt your other activities. 

Secretary Quartes. That is our problem. That is why I men- 
tioned, as you perhaps noted earlier, that we see in the years imme- 
diately ahead a continuing substantial military construction program 
for the Air Force, progressively to correct the conditions that you are 
speaking of. 

But we think it would not be wise to attempt to make this correc- 
tion in the 1 year or too much of it even in the 1 year. This is the 
reason we are holding back on that appropriation and not requesting 
funds for many things that we would consider valid projects just 
on this theory of spreading out the reconstruction job. 
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Senator Srennis. Based on what knowledge I have, I think your 
position is well concerned and your conclusions are sound. 
Secretary Quartes. Thank you. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PERMANENT CHARACTER 


Senator Youne. I would like to ask a question at this point. Is 
all of the construction now underway, housing, for example, of perm- 
anent character ? 

Secretary Quartes. To such extent as we are building housing, 
barracks and that kind of thing, I think I am correct in saying that 
it is all permanent. It is certainly substantially all permanent. This 
is not true in some of our overseas situations where we have to tem- 
porize with the situation. In this country I believe we are building 
nothing but permanent types, both barracks and family housing. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Secretary Quartes. If I may go on, then, sir, to military personnel, 
T am convinced that the most important single item in the Air Force 
program today is experienced, qualified manpower. In my opinion 
the capability to substantially increase our reenlistment rate in order 
to obtain a trained, experienced force would contribute more to the 
combat capability of the Air Force than any item of hardware that 
we might add to the inventory during the next few years. 

Senator Rosertrson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
there. 

Mr. Secretary, in your opening paragraph you said if all goes well, 
we will have kept faith with the Congress in stretching our personnel 
to the point where by June 30, 1957, it would accommodate 137 wings. 
There was an article in the Reader’s Digest in which the author under- 
took to document his charge that you had so overstretched your per- 


sonnel already that there were a number of present wings that were 
not combat ready. 


NEED FOR MORE TRAINED PERSONNEL 


You followed that by making the statement, which I think is very 
vital—and I agree with it—that the personnel is absolutely essential. 
Is it true that you have already stretched your personnel and if you 
had what you would like to have, you would have more trained per- 
sonnel right today ? 

Secretary Quartes. Senator Robertson, it is true that we are shy 
of the skilled categories of personnel. In my first paragraph I re- 
ferred to total numbers. I referred to creating a 137-wing Air Force 
within our 975,000 military personnel ceiling, as we call it because we 
have so regarded it. We do plan and can effectively create a 137-wing 
Air Force with that total military personnel, provided we can have the 
proper proportion of skilled personnel. This is our real problem. 

I believe, sir, that the article you referred to dealt rather with the 


limitation in the skilled categories than with the limitation of overall 
numbers. 
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Senaor Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, may I at that point quote from the 
article the matter that Senator Robertson had in mind? 
Secreary Quarues. Yes, sir. 


ARTICLE FROM READER’S DIGEST 


Senator Cuavez. It was written for the Reader’s Digest for May 
1956, by Francis and Catherine Drake. 

Creeping paralysis is today overtaking our entire Air Force. One-third of 
our planes are grounded for lack of sufficient skilled men to keep them flying. 
In the Strategic Air Command, the world’s No. 1 peace enforcer, 30 percent of our 
precious global bombers are earthbound, powerless to strike back at an aggres- 
sor. In the Tactical Air Command, which is responsible for shorter missions, it 
is the same story. 

I believe that is the article that was referred to. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes. I am sure that the committee appreciates 
that article was not written by the Air Force, and there is a certain 
amount of poetic license in the way it is expressed. 


LOSS OF TOP OFFICERS TO INDUSTRY 


Senator Cuavrz. May I ask at that point, as long as we are discus- 
sing personnel, there is quite a little concern among many people in 
this country when articles appear in the press and magazines and 

radio that so many generals and so many admirals left the Defense 
Department and are now working for private enterprise. Does that 
atfect the personnel management that you have in mind ¢ 

Secretary Quar.Es. We, of course, hate to see one of our top gen- 
erals leave the Air Force, particularly when they resign early to accept 
employment elswhere. But this is not the main problem that we are 
addressing ourselves to here. ‘The main problem here is down in the 
noncommissioned categories of skilled personnel. Our great problem 
there is to keep enough of these people, the technical sergeant type of 
personnel, to do the maintenance job on aircraft and engines and 
electronic systems that is so vital to our mission and readiness. It is 
that problem that I am primarily speaking to here. 

Senator Ronerrson. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it absolutely true that the 
number of wings that you can keep in combat readiness has a direct 
relation both to the personnel and to your bases? If this committee 
would add a billion dolbaie to buy you more B-52 bombers, assuming 
they could be produced, you would still say, “Don’t give them to us 
until you increase our personnel and our dispersal bases.” Isn’t that 
true ¢ 

Secretary Quaries. That is true. In other words, the bottleneck 
here is not numbers of bombers, but it is skilled personnel and bases 
and other things that should come first before we build the force be- 
yond a certain size. 

Senator Roperrson. Even on the number of B-52’s that you hope to 
get delivered, you have recommended that you have five more dispersal 
bases. You will understand that I have no desire to inject a sour 
note in what may be a happy and satisfactory plan of unification, but 
I would like to have your views in connection with more land bases ou 
the relative effectiveness of floating bases and land bases in the field 
of strategic bombing. If you feel that is a technical question, you may 
refer it, if you please, to your distinguished Chief of Staff. 
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Senator Cuavez. May I ask you, Senator, if you would be so kind 
as to defer that. Let him get through with the statement, and then 
we will come back. 

Senator Ropertson. Certainly. 

Secretary QuarLes. May I proceed, then, and take up that later / 

Senator CHavez. Yes, sir. 


LACK OF MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


Secretary Quartes. I cited earlier the problem we were experienc 
ing where some of the F—100’s in the Tactical Air Command were not 
being flown due to lack of maintenance personnel with necessary F—100 
training. Other critical specialties are radar and electronic tech- 
nicians. 

The reenlistment bonus law passed by the Congress in July 1954 
and the Career Incentive Act passed last year have been of great 
assistance in improving this situation. 

I might inject here, if I may, that the sympathetic attention of the 
Congress to this matter has been most encouraging and most valuable 
to the Air Force. I am speaking only for the Air Force, but it has 
been undoubtedly true of the other services. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


However, polls on reenlistment intentions show that much more 
needs to be done. The Department of Defense legislative program 
this year includes the medical care of dependents, survivors benefits, 
and family housing built with appropriated funds at locations where 
title VITI housing is not practical. However, these measures will not 
increase our reenlistments to the extent that we feel is necessary. We 
must offer a way of life that is sufficiently attractive to retain an 
experienced, trained force. This must include comfortable living 
quarters for the personnel without dependents. Substandard bar- 
racks are not an inducement to a highly trained technician who can 
command a substantial salary in industry. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of this problem. It is im- 
perative that we raise our reenlistment rate, particularly in the hard- 
core personnel, to the point that will insure an Air Force of the highest 
quality—the kind of Air Force that I am sure is desired by the Con- 
gress and the American people; the kind of Air Force needed to main- 
tain the peace. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to note that the 
Secretary of Defense has just completed the establishment of a special 
defensewide committee to study this problem under the chairman. 
ship of Mr. Cordiner. This committee, it is my understanding, will 
address itself particularly to the problem of skilled grades of per- 
sonnel and the importance of maintaining these personnel in proper 
numbers in the services and the measures that should be carried out 
by the Defense Department or that we should recommend to the Con- 
gress for this purpose. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


An integral part of our mobilization plans is the requirement for 
fa | 

the immediate use of the Air National Guard in the air defense of 

the United States. During fiscal year 1957 all fighter units will be 
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equipped with jet aircraft. This modernization of the Air National 
Guard aircraft inventory increases substantially our combat capabil- 
ity in the event of an emergency. 

The growth of the Air National Guard during the past year in 
units, personnel, aircraft, and flying hours and the enthusiasm of the 
units have been most gratifying. It has well merited the support 
you have given it to achieve a truly Ready Reserve. The daily runway 
alert the citizen airmen perform in augmentation of our air defense 
is one of the most important programs of the Air National Guard 
today. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Another vital element to the air power of the United States is our 
Air Force Reserve. In the past year, our program exceeded expecta- 
tions and in light of such excellent growth we are anticipating a con- 
tinued expansion toward our mobilization requirement. The grati- 
fying gain in fiscal year 1955, however, created a problem for us this 
year. As a result of higher numbers on-board at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1956 than anticipated, it became imperative to examine our 
program to ascertain just how these reservists could be paid. To per- 
mit growth to programed objectives as rapidly as possible, it became 
necessary to limit the number of active duty for training tours in our 
lower priority training programs. This slight cutback in tours was 
made within the minimum acceptable training requirement so that not 
less than two-thirds of those assigned would obtain training tours. 
However, this limitation has since been withdrawn and it now appears 
that the present capabilities within the Reserve program can be fi- 
nanced. The request for funds that we are presenting for fiscal year 
1957 will support our Reserve personnel program as we see it today. 

In my judgment this budget which we are presenting for your con- 
sideration is a sound, although austere, budget. It will support the 
137-wing force structure; will permit us to proceed with our moderni- 
zation program; will sufficiently support research and development; 
and will enable us to maintain our facilities on a minimum essential 
basis. By certain one-time economies, such as a calculated reduction 
in lead time, we have been able to cut down our request for funds in 
some appropriations. However, if we are to continue to support an 
Air Force program of this magnitude there is no escape from a sub- 
stantially larger budget in fiscal year 1958 than the one we are sub- 
mitting this year. It is only fair that we apprise the Congress of this 
outlook, viewed in the light of the world situation and currently fore- 
seen weapon systems. Any unforeseen scientific breakthroughs, 
either on our part or by the Soviets, or any change in the world 
political situation, might, of course, change the picture materially. 

[I shall be glad to be of whatever assistance I can to the committee 
during the course of these hearings. Thank you. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Secretary, I wish to repeat the question. 
I assume you got the essence of it. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF FLOATING AIRBASES 


It is based on the statement made to us by Secretary Thomas that 
the Navy floating bases now could reach most any target in the 
world. He said as compared with the land base that tomorrow the 
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land base will be where it is today, but the naval base will be some- 
where else. 

I want your frank comment on the relative effectiveness of floating 
airbases. If the floating airbase is going to be somewhere else 
and can’t be hit, we ought to take a very careful look at a program 
to perhaps build up more floating bases. 

Secretary Quares. Senator Robertson, your question is largely 
military and on that. part I would like to defer to General Twining. 

Senator Rozertson. You could not refer to a witness for whom I 
have more high esteem. 

Secretary Quartes. I a with you, sir. 

Senator SatronsTatu. That is mutual. 

Secretary Quarues. If I might, however, comment on one part 
of your question and make it clear that we respect the Navy’s position. 
The Navy has a separate and very important mission in the defense 
of this country. They are, it seems to us, proceeding wisely in prepa- 
ration to carry out. that mission. I believe, sir, your question relates 
to their ability to support the Air Force in some of its missions in 
addition to the performance of their primary missions. 

On that point, of course, there are differing military judgments, 
but at any rate I should like to hear General Twining. 

Senator Roperrson. I am not going to put any limitation on 
General Twining as to what I meant. He can answer as he pleases, 
and make any assumptions he wishes. 


PRIORITY TASK IN A GENERAL WAR 


General Twinina. The first priority task, Senator Robertson, facing 
the United States in a general war is to win this air battle. I know 
of no military leader who disagrees with the importance of this job. 

The part of the air battle that is vital to our survival is the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s long-range air force, and any other interconti- 
nental air weapons he might have. Every day, in fact every hour, 
that the winning of this air battle is delayed would mean more 
nuclear bombs dropped on the United States, more lives lost, and 
more property destroyed. 

In a war with the Soviet Union, the air battle would consist of two 
missions. First, the defense against Soviet air attack, and second a 
retaliatory attack against the Soviet Union, especially the bases of 
its long-range air force. 

The problem of air defense will be assisted by some fighter aircraft 
from the Navy, and Navy search aircraft are presently assigned and 
will so continue, as part of the airborne early warning system that is 
an integral part of our Continental Air Defense Command. Aircraft 
carriers have an air defense capability but it is designed for use in 
protecting the naval force itself, not for continental defense. 

Carrier aircraft also have an attack capability with nuclear weapons. 
The size of this total capability depends on the attack aircraft com- 
plement of carriers, which must also carry defensive fighters, search 
planes, and the like. 

The portion of their attack capability available to supplement the 
Strategic Air Command depends upon what priority naval tasks may 
exist at the time. The targets that can be attacked by such carrier- 
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based planes as are available also depend upon the location of the 
carriers at the time in relation to the combat radius of their attack 
aircraft. The range of the carrier aircraft is relatively short com- 
pared with that of their land-based counterpart. 

But we must be realistic about the probable location of the carriers 
as well as the amount of striking power that they can contribute to 
the strategic air offensive—which is small. 

Senator Cuavez. At the moment. That they can contribute at the 
moment when you need this support. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right, sir. 

General Twrn1na. If you would like to go into this further, I feel 
it should be done in executive session, 

Senator Rosertrson. Very well. Of course, I fully agree with you 
that if the war starts, we want to win it. But I would rather take 
steps, if F could, to keep it from starting. 

he Secretary told us that if we are going to build up to 137 wings, 
we will undoubtedly have to have a bigger budget next year than 
this year. But I don’t run for 4 years. I would just as soon vote this 
year before the November election than next year after it if we 
really need more money. 


COST OF DEW LINE 


The Secretary told us about looking at the DEW line radar. Isn’t 
that going to cost $3 billion ? 

Secretary Quartgs. I thought you said $3 billion. 

Senator Ropertson. I thought I said $3 billion. 

Secretary Quartes. I was not quite sure. The DEW line radar will 
not cost that much. However, it will cost substantially more than we 
originally programed and it will have a cost in the hundreds of mil- 
lions of diane but not in the billions. 

Senator Ropertson. I was just thinking it will be very helpful to 
us to get advance warning that the Russian planes are headed our 
way, but maybe if we could have more bombers on our home bases, 
it would be greater deterrent to starting the war that a good detector 
system. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR AIR FORCE 


That brings up the question of where we should put the emphasis. 
Representative Flood offered a billion dollars more for our strategic 
bombers. That was turned down in the House yesterday by a voice 
vote. Of course, as we have already brought out, you can’t have a 
billion dollars more of bombers without increasing your airfields, 
without increasing the personnel and the ability to maintain them, 
service them, fly them, and so forth. 

We would hke to have some testimony either from you or your 
Chief of Staff about whether or not you could get more airplanes if 
we put more money into this ra whether you would like to have 
more airplanes, whether you would like to have more dispersal fields, 
whether you would like to have more personnel, and whether from the 
standpoint of preventing aggression we should forget about the budget, 
whether it is balenicedl or we have a tax cut, or whether we have an 
election this year and don’t have one next year, and just tell us frankly 
if you were sitting in judgment right now, what steps you feel were 
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proper to protect this Nation from possible attack—and none of us 
believe we wouldn’t suffer heavily if it should occur—would you put 
more money into the Air Force program now or not ? 

Secretary Quar.es. Senator Robertson, I will try to answer that 
again in part, and perhaps you would like to hear from General Twi- 
ning on it. My answer to it is this: The budget that we are now 
proposing to the Congress, including the President’s supplemental 
request of a month ago, is in my judgment a sound budget under the 
circumstances prevailing this year. By that latter remark, I mean 
that it takes account of things that we can properly do to reduce our 
need for funds this year. 

I don’t refer to the things that will merely shove that need along 
into the later year, but things that a businessman would soundly do 
in running his business this year. These are, however, things that one 
can’t do each year because they involve items like cutting back the 
lead time for which we purchase planes, and if you cut back to a mini- 
mum lead time this year, you can’t cut back again next year. 

All of these things have been taken into account, and all of them 
taken together in my judgment add up to a sound program. 

As you yourself, sir, have pointed out, merely to add another great 
number of bombers or any other piece of equipment to the program 
would throw it out of balance and not be an effective thing todo. I 
don’t represent that one couldn’t increase the program all across the 
board and thereby increase our margin of security. This becomes a 
matter of judgment on which people can have tienen of opinion, 
but I have studied the budget very carefully, and I am expressing to 
you my best judgment of it. 

If I might also comment on your reference to the cost of the DEW 
line, I believe, sir, the question you had in mind is whether we are 
properly spending that much money on defensive arrangements as 
compared with increasing our retaliatory striking power. 


IMPORTANCE OF WARNING SYSTEM 


I would like to note in that connection that these things are closely 
related in the sense that we would have to have a very much larger 
retaliatory striking power if we did not have enough warning to en- 
able us to get our bombers off the ground before the strike hits them. 
So that the building of an early warning system in the Arctic North 
is directly related to the size of the bomber force required. In my 
judgment we are wisely applying this much money to an early warn- 
ing system to increases our continental defense and to increase, in 
other words, the effectiveness of our bombing force to get off the 
ground before it is destroyed. 

So again in my judgment the program as we are presenting it is 
a sound program under the present-circumstances. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, he said he would like to have 
the Chief of Staff supplement his statement, and I regret very much 
I have an engagement that I just have to keep. Iam vitally interested 
in this matter. If the Chief now may be permitted to make a com- 
ment on that, I would appreciate it. 

Senator Cuavez. He surely shall be permitted. 
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TOTAL AIR FORCE BUDGET 


General Twining. Senator Robertson, as you know, the Air Force 
under my direction submitted their budget which was $20,480 million. 

Senator Rosertson. How much was the budget you submitted cut 
by the budget the President presented initially ? 

General Twintnc. Subsequently ? 

Senator Rosertson. The budget we got from him in January was 
how much below the one you submitted last October ? 

General Twin1nc. The budget I submitted was $20 billion. The 
budget submitted to Congress was $16,518 million. That is almost 
$3 billion. 

Senator Ropertson. It is over a $3 billion cut. 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Senator Rosertson. Now it is proposed to add some $500 million to 
that. The Secretary said he found out some things later that he 
did not know before. 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Senator Ropertson. About $500 million. 

General Twintne. $376 million in the present supplemental. 

Secretary Quartes. For the Air Force, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. So that leaves it how much below what you 
conscientiously thought last fall should have been appropriated ? 

General Twrntna. That leaves just about $3 billion. 

Senator Roprerrson. Mr. Chairman, I had the privilege of meeting 
representatives of 33 nations in Yugoslavia in April. I made the 
point while I was there to get all the information I could as to who 
were our friends and who were not, and what the prospects for peace 
were and what not. I could not get any encouragement at all that the 
situation either with respect to a program of world disarmament that 
all peaceful and free nations wanted, was better, or that we had in- 
creased our air strength with our allies anywhere. That is the reason 
it frankly disturbs me when we are told that we can cut some $3 bil- 
lion from the estimate of Air Force experts on what we should have 
to prevent aggression and to protect the security of our Nation, cou- 
pled with a suggestion that next year we are going to make it bigger. 

Senator SatronstatL. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Roperrson. I yield. 

Senator SartronstaLt. When you say, General Twining, that the 
actual figure was $19.8 billion, that you submitted, and it was cut to 
$16.5 billion, you have to take into consideration, do you not, the 
shorter lead times and the unobligated balances? It is my under- 
standing that the actual figure of $16.5 billion plus what the President 
has now offered, has given you the opportunity to produce all of the 
B-52’s that you originally asked and 29 more; am I correct? 

General Twrninc. According to our new program, that is correct. 

Senator Satronstauu. The shorter lead times and unobligated bal- 
ances have absorbed so much of that cut that you mentioned. How 
much actually have they absorbed? The reason I say that is that 
I have been over this with General Bogart and I believe there is a 
great deal of absorption there. I think in fairness to what Senator 
Robertson has said, and in fairness to the Air Force, that figure ought 
to be brought in at the present time and that is whv T sled him to vield. 
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General Twinine. With that it is $16,894,500,000, including the 
present supplementals for B-52’s. 

Senator SatronsraLv. Let us call that $16.9 billion from $19.8 bil- 
lion originally, which would be $2.9 billion, and of that $2.9 billion, 
how much has been absorbed by shortened lead times and the use of 
unobligated balances. Could General Bogart answer that? 

General TwININc. Yes, sir. 

General Bocart. The $20 billion figure was the original staff recom- 
mendation. 

Senator SaLronstaty. That is what I understand. 

General Bocarr. The Budget Advisory Committee and the Council 
recommended that we cut that down to a figure of about $19.5, as 
T recall it. 

Senator Sattonstatyt. That is the Air Advisory Council? 

General Bogart. The Air Force Council, sir. We came up with an 
Air Force position for presentation to the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget of $18.9. That took into account a 
financing reduction against prior year’s anticipated recoupments 
which we thought we could see. We went down to $18.9 when we 
went to the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

We had then a staff review with the Bureau of the Budget and 
Department of Defense, and we had a number of reviews between the 
Secretary of Defense and our Air staff and the Secretarial staff. It 
was during that period that we went from $18.9 down to $16.5, of 
which a portion was based on additional financing recoupments— 
about $500 million, I believe—and a fairly large portion, which I 
cannot identify in numbers, on a reduction in lead time, and then there 
were some which were the result of repricings. There was of course, 
some arbitrary reduction, and again I can’t identify that. For ex- 
ample, our “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is always a 
matter of argument, a question of judgment as to just how much you 
can properly use, and there was some arbitrary reduction at that 
point, as I remember it, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What is your estimate of the cut from the 
Air Staff recommendations? Is it fair to use $19.8 ? 

General Twintne. 18.9 is correct for the Air Force recommenda- 
tion. 

Senator Sattonstaty. What is the estimated cut from 18.9 to 16.5? 

General Boeart. 16.518, 2.4 billion reduction. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. How much was arbitrarily cut off that? 

General Bogart. I can’t give you that figure, sir, and I don’t think 
it can be identified, because this is over a long period of staff reviews. 
I would say it was not over perhaps 500 million, on an arbitrary basis. 
I can’t identify it. 

Senator Satronstatu. I think it is important to make that clear to 
us, Mr. Chairman. 

General Bocarr. It would probably be about $500 million. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. So that the $16.5 billion that was actually 
submitted to the Congress by the President after review by the Di- 
rector of the Budget was approximately a cut of $500 million from the 
original requests of the Air Force Staff? 

eneral Bogart. Without specific purpose, such as lead time and so 
on, purely a cut for judgment reasons; yes, sir. 
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Senator Sattonstatu. That is quite a different thing, then—— 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Senator Sauronsratn (continuing). Than if you use the overall 
statement of $3 billion. 

General Bogart. These other reductions were made on the basis that 
there was no change in program involved. 

Senator Rosertson. Do I understand you submitted $2 billion of 
requests for which you could show no good judgment? 

General Bocart. No, sir; that is not true. 

Senator Ropgrrson. You said they cut just about 500 arbitrarily, 
and the other were judgment cuts. I just don’t follow it. 

General Bogart. The arbitrary cuts are the ones that I say are on a 
judgment basis. It is a question of saying you can get by on this 
amount, and we say we might, but we would much rather have the 
higher figure. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not quite sure what you started with. Gen- 
eral Twining said that he submitted a $20 billion budget. 

General Bogart. It was 19.5. 

Senator Cuavez. Make it 19.5. Now we are talking about 18.9. 


ANTICIPATED RECOUPMENTS 


General Bogart. That is correct; 18.9 was the Air Force submission 
after our discussions with Secretary Quarles’ office. We reduced our 
first figure by $500 million against anticipated recoupments. That was 
raised during the Department of Defense reviews to $1.1 billion, which 
is the figure we are carrying in the budget, and showing as anticipated 
recoupments against prior years’ contracts. 

Senator Satronsrat.. Then there were really three items. There 
are recoupments, unobligated balances, and a shortening of lead time. 

General Bocart. The recoupment is the same thing as the unobli- 
gated balance. Of course, there are the reductions in lead time. 

Senator Sauronstauu. Those are the two principal items. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I am in the fix of a woman who 
attended a discussion of foreign trade, and she said she wanted to hear 
the expert because she was confused, and after the discussion they 
asked, “Do you understand what is involved?” She said, “No, I am 
still confused, but on a higher plane.” 

Senator Satronstatu. I am glad you put yourself on that plane. 


EFFECT OF DOUBLING AIR FORCE APPROPRIATION 


Senator Youne. I would like to ask General Twining a question. 
If we doubled our appropriation for the Air Force to $35 billion, 
would that insure an air defense so strong that no enemy attack 
would get through? 

General Twininc. No; but I think we could really build a very, 
very effective strategic attacking force that would prevent anybody 
from wanting to attack us. 

Senator Younc. With the appropriation doubled you could not 
guarantee the ultimate in defense, could you? 

General Twintnc. No, sir; not in defense. 
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PROSPECT OF HIGHER 1958 APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Youne. I would like to ask a question of Secretary Quarles. 
You said: 

However, if we are to continue to support an Air Force program of this magni- 
tude, there is no escape from a substantially larger budget in fiseal year 1958 
than the one we are submitting this year. 

Isn’t it true that if we were to maintain just the Air Force we now 
have, with the average amount of new equipment that is required, it 
would cost far in excess of the amount we are now appropriating ? 
That is, if we were to fully man all the bases we have all over the 
world and provide for new equipment and maintenance cost, the 
budget requirement would have to be far beyond what you are asking 
for this year? 

Secretary Quartes. It would, yes, sir, assuming that we proceed 
with our new weapons as we are planning to do, and that we proceed 
with the programs for the modernization of our forces as they are 
deployed around the world, for base arrangements for them that we all 
consider essential and in all other respects carry out our program. The 
difference between the 131 wings that we have at the end of this fiscal 
year and the 137 wings that we have at the end of the next fiscal year 
is a factor, but not the largest factor in this buildup of expense. 

Senator Youne. It seems to me that we have defense installations in 
a great many places in the world and are building up a tremendously 
expensive defense system. I believe in it. I have long advocated a 
stronger Air Force. I think the emphasis should be on the Air Force, 
too. I believe at all times though we must look to our ability to con- 
tinue to maintain this kind of a force. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. Just one more question for Secretary Quarles and 
General Twining. Budget matters have me in the same category as the 
Senator from Virginia. The budget that you submitted to the Depart- 
ment and that was finally approved was that budget approved by the 
Budget Bureau, or did they cut you further? 

General Twin1no. It goes from my office to our own Secretary and 
then it goes to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and then to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator CHavez. What did the Bureau of the Budget do? 

General Twining. There was a joint review with Mr. Wilson’s peo- 
ple and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Cuavez. And they approved what you had submitted ? 

General Twintne. After adjustment; yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsrati. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a few questions 
or do you prefer to ask yourself? 

Senator Cuavez. No; you go ahead, Senator Saltonstall. 

General Twirntne. I would like to say just one thing. I don’t point 
this out to show that this is anything new this year. We go through 
this cycle every year of having our budgets reduced. We present our 
case and do our best to justify it. They reduce it, based on their judg- 
ment. We then take the budget and do the best we can with it; and 
we are never happy. 
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Senator Cuavez. I was not necessarily talking of that. I was talk- 
ing of the fact that you present your budget to the Department or to 
the review committee, and they in turn either approve or cut it down 
a little. After that you have to go to the Bureau of the Budget for 
final approval. I have seen the Bureau of the Budget cut it further. 
I want to know whether in this instance they did the same thing. 

General Twrntno. No; they did not. You understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Bureau of the Budget worked with Mr. Wilson’s people 
and jointly they reduced the budget to the 16.5. 

Senator Cuavez. That is clear. 


ORIGINAL AIR FORCE STAFF REQUEST 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. Mr. Quarles, confining ourselves just a mo- 
ment to these cuts, do you agree with Secretary Wilson when he told 
us the other day that the original request of the Air Force Staff was 
for 190 B-52’s to be built this year, that was cut down to 173, but 
with the new additional money put in by the President, that funds are 
now available to build 202 B-52’s. Do you agree with those figures? 

Secretary Quares. I do agree with those figures; yes. I would 
hke, however, not to have that first cut misunderstood. The first cut 
was in the number of planes to be purchased with fiscal 1957 funds. 
It was not a cut in the number of planes to be produced in fiscal year 
1957, nor even in the rate at which planes will be produced. It was a 
cut merely in the funding of lead time on the planes. 

Senator Sautronstratu. That is correct. You are using that word 
“funding” again. The cut of lead time means that you can build the 
same number of airplanes, and have the contractor agree to build 
them, but come up to us in the 1958 budget rather than the 1957 
budget. 

Secretary Quartes. That is precisely correct. 


MANPOWER AND BASES 


Senator SauttonsraLL. Mr. Mahon, whom we all respect very much, 
said yesterday in the House: 

It may be that amendments will be offered to increase the funds in the bill 
for B—52’s. I shall not support such amendments. If we had 1,000 new B-52’s 
tomorrow, we would not have the crews to maintain and man them and the air- 
tields to operate them from. 

Is that a sound statement? In other words, your first priorities 
today are manpower, bases and airplane production is third ; is that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. That is a correct statement, Senator Salton- 
stall. The statement that we would not support the procurement of 
an additional 1,000 or any other additional number of B-52’s beyond 
the number proposed in the President’s supplemental budget takes 
account of all of these other problems that you speak of. The rate 
of production of B-52's now proposed is the optimum rate in the 
judgment of the Air staff and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
as expressed to me. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Do you agree with the statement that your 
highest priority is the need of more maintenance personnel and 
operating personnel ¢ 
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Secretary Quarzes. I would put that as our highest priority. 

Senator SatronstaLty. And your second highest priority is more 
bases. 

Secretary Quarues. More bases and more military construction; 
that is right. 

Senator SatronstTaL.. In other words, you have no place to put 
your B-52’s if you built them, unless you have more bases, and you 
could not operate them unless you had more percent, 

Secretary Quartes. I would like to qualify that just a little bit, 
although that is substantially true. We could build the B-52’s and 
replace them one for one with our B-36 bombers, and therefore in that 
sense we would have bases for them. But this would not base the 
B-52’s in the manner that we consider wise and proper, so as I say 
your statement is substantially correct. 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Senator SatronsratL. The House cut from your budget request in 
operation and maintenance $101,800,000, and it cut from military 
personnel $8.5 million; are you requesting the Senate to restore those 
amounts ? 

Secretary QuarR.Es. We are requesting the Senate to restore those 
amounts and will make a detailed justification, Senator Saltonstall, 
and Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SauronstaLL. The House cut from the Air Force stock 
fund $50 million. It also rescinded a number of other amounts from 
the Army and Navy. Do you agree that you do not need in your 
revolving or stock fund $50 million that was rescinded ? 

Secretary QuarEs. Not precisely. I would like to explain that 
point. The Air Force has been considering for some time and con- 
sidering with the Department of Defense placing two of its important 
operations on an industrial fund basis. These are its Military Air 
Transport Service and certain of its major material and maintenance 
work. Studies in both of these categories are proceeding. We are 
not sure just when we will be able to go to an industrial fund operation 
in either of these accounts. If we find ourselves able to go to them 
before the end of fiscal 1957, it would, of course, be desirable to have 
the funds available that the House cut from the bill. 

Senator SatronstaLti. You could come up in a supplemental for 
that, if you had to. 

Secretary Quartes. I thought that the Senator was referring to the 
cut of $150 million from the industrial fund account. Maybe I mis- 
understood your question. I was addressing myself to the industrial 


fund account. 
RESCISSION OF AMOUNTS FROM STOCK FUND 


Senator SartonsraLi. I don’t want to mislead you. In the House 
report rescissions are made as follows. It is the Navy, Army, and 
then the Air Force, “Air Force stock fund, $50 million.” That is 
what I was referring to as rescinded. 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, may I ask General Bogart to 
answer the question on the $50 million ? 

Senator Sauronsraty. All I want to know at the present time is, 
Do you accept that cut or not? 
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General Bogarr. Senator Saltonstall, on the basis of the operation 
that we are doing right now, we do not need the $50 million. On the 
other hand, we do have some contemplated increases in stock fund 
operations in the next year, and I am not quite sure at the moment 
whether we will request restoration or not. I am supposed to get a 
study on that. 

Senator SaLronstatu. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. General, before you sit down, please, this is the 
language in the House report from page 53: 

The committee has provided that $50 million in excess of working capital in 
the Air Force stock fund be returned to the Treasury in the same manner as 
previous rescissions of this kind. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what they say. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You are not sure as yet whether you are going to 
ask this committee to restore that item? 

General Bogart. That is right. I believe we shall not. As I say 
on the basis of our current operation, we do not require the funds. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. I have just 2 or 3 more questions, and then 
I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


You have in the bill $1,647 million for research and development. 
Can you tell us, Mr. Quarles, how much in addition to that is used 
for research or prototypes out of other accounts? Mr. Wilson tes- 
tified there was a total of $5.2 billion, as I remember it, and the Army 
and Navy both gave us the additional figures in their briefing. 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct, sir. $1.6 billion you spoke 
of is a Defense total, rather than an Air Force total. The Air Force 
subtotal is $610 million, I believe. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. Thank you. That is correct. 

Secretary Quarues. That is in the research and development ap- 
propriation. In addition, there are funds estimated at about $380 
million in other accounts, such as military construction, facilities 
which are constructed out of procurement funds, and the pay of 
military personnel, which total about $380 million. 

In addition to that there is one-billion-seven-hundred-million-odd 
dollars of support for research and development in procurement 
accounts. 

All of those added together come to $2.7 billion estimated Air Force 
research and development, including support from other accounts. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. You are satisfied with that ? 

Secretary Quarues. Yes, sir, we consider that this is again an 
austere but satisfactory level requiring further very careful study. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator SatronsTaLu. On the reserves, are you satisfied with the 
way the reserves are coming in to you and could you describe briefly 
your training program ? 

Secretary Quarters. We are satisfied with the rate at which the 
Air National Guard and the Reserves are building up. In the pro- 
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gram, up to the present time, we have not used the 6 months train- 
ing provision that the Army and I believe now the Navy are planning 
to use. Our training program in the Air National Guard and Re- 
serve area is directed specifically toward the needs of the Air Force 
and the peculiar problems of the Air Force in this area. Due to 
the fact that we have this requirement for skill, both in the flying 
of our planes and the maintenance of our planes and equipment, we 
feel that our problem is special and requires the special treatment that 
we are giving it. 


REGULAR OFFICER AUGMENTATION BILL 


Senator SatronstaLL. And the Air Force would be particularly 
desirous of Congress passing that bill, giving them authority for 
more officers, would it not? That is the bill that is now pending. 

Secretary Quartes. The Regular officer augmentation bill we 
strongly urge. 

Senator Sanronsrazn. You do that on the theory that you would 
have fewer reserves getting out of the Air Force service and keeping 
more men who will make a career of it. 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. When you spoke of the Reserves, | 
was thinking not of the Reserve officers who are in our active Air 
Force, but rather of our reserve forces. 

Speaking to the point of our Reserve officers in our active Air 
Force, as the Secretary of Defense brought out in his testimony 
before your committee, the Air Force has, I believe, only 17 percent 
of its active officer corps in the Regular Air Force, with Regular 
commissions. The other officers now active are Reserve officers. We 
strongly support and urge legislation pending before the Congress 
for the augmentation of this Regular force by the transfer from the 
Reserve to the Regular force of a certain part of the Reserve officers. 

Senator Satronstatu. Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the courtesy 
of the other members for letting me ask so many questions. I would 
like to ask just one more, on that word “funding” which you used. 
I think I am clear on it. I talked to Senator Stennis, who is our 
authority on airbase construction. 

Senator Stennis. Oh, no. 


FUNDING OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Satronsrati. As I understand it, we give you authority 
for construction purposes, new bases, new houses, new facilities. Then 
that authority comes down to the Appropriations Committee with a 
request from the President for an appropriation. That appropria- 
tion may be, we will say, $2 billion in round figures. The amount 
of authority may be $2.5 billion. The Appropriations Committee 
may approve $2 billion in appropriations and yet allow you to spread 
that over $2.5 billion. You could either build, we will say, 6 bases 
in full, and leave 10 untouched, or you could spread it over the whole 
16. What you say is that the balance which you would need would 
be funded. Is that correct? 

Secretary Quartes. Until the very last phrase I thought we were 
together. ‘The balance beyond the available funds we would s say 
was not funded. May I please use my own words to be sure that 
we are together ? 
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In the first place, your numbers are attractive but not realistic for 
the Air Force. You spoke of $2 billion. Unfortunately that is a 
Defense total. Our numbers are around a billion or $1.1 billion for 
the actual appropriation. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You use any round figures you want. 

Secretary Quartes. Thank you. I should like to. 

We have today in the public works authorization bill pending 
before the Congress, and in prior authorizations that have been 
passed—if all of these authorizations are passed—some $2.2 billion 
authorized public works projects in the Air Force. We are asking 
the Congress at this time for $1.1 billion of new funds against these 
projects. 

General Bogart. It is $1,228 million, including the supplemental. 

Secretary Quarues. The present supplemental adds $128 million, 
so it brings it to $1,228 million. Combining this with carryover funds 
will enable us to apply funds against this $2.2 billion of projects to 
something like $1.2 billion to $1.3 billion only of these projects. This 
means that we will have after the Authorization Act and after the 
Appropriation Act something like $900 million of authorized projects 
unfunded in my language. 

Senator Satronstauu. In other words, they are authorized but you 
need new appropriations to cover them. 

Secretary Quarues. Beyond those that we are asking the Congress 
now to give us. 

Senator Sauronstrati. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Unfunded means lack of appropriations. Fund- 
ed means appropriations ? 

Secretary Quarues. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. Still on this point, you might have 100 projects 
authorized, and money appropriated enough to take care of only 75 
of them but still all of them would be authorized and you could spread 
this money through more than the 75 in your discretion, as Senator 
Saltonstall originally illustrated, could you not, and it would be 
funded to that extent. Is that correct? 

Secretary QuarLes. We could do that, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. So they are eligible for appropriation and the 
appropriation has been made, but you may select to cut item A out 
and item B out and take C, D, and E. 

Secretary Quarues. The authorization has been made, but we do 
not have the appropriation that covers the full cost of your 100 
projects. 

; Senator Stennis. So your 100 are eligible, but you just have money 
or 75. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I will certainly try to be brief on 
my few short questions. I want to ask the general here, if I may: 
You were before the Armed Services Committee about 3 or 4 months 
ago, and I asked you a question there, that if you had a billion and a 
half extra appropriated for this fiscal year, this approaching fiscal 
year, what would you do with it. You said you would take that under 
advisement, and I later wrote you and an answer came to Senator 
Russell that I assume was for all of us. 

General Twin1na. That is correct. 
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Senator Stennis. I am not particularly pressing that now. That 
is the background. Do I understand now that your original request 
last fall for these B-52 bombers is now taken care of by this added 
sum that has come in? 

General Twin1tna. Yes; that is correct. At this time that is what 
we would like to have. 

Senator Srennis. It is the same level that you requested last fall 
before the budget was fixed ? 

General Twininea. No; we were planning a lower rate then. We 
were then planning on a monthly rate of 17. 

panes STENNIS. You mean your request was at the original rate 
of 1 

General Twintne. That was the rate at the time the fiscal year 
1957 budget was submitted. 

Senator Stennis. So you have changed your calculations some, and 
now the level has been brought up to your request. 

General Twin1ne. That is correct. You remember that when I 
met with the Senate Armed Services Committee, I informed you 
that the Air Force staff was right then looking over the whole B-52 
program with a view to coming up with the optimum rate we should 
goto. That optimum rate, as we see it at this time, is20a month. That 
is based on the situation as we see it now. That rate is reflected in the 
present supplemental. 

Senator Stennis. That is your original request without being re- 
duced any by the Budget Bureau. 

General Twintne. That is correct. Seventeen per month was the 
recommendation that we came up with originally; 20 a month is the 
peak rate we plan at this time. 

Senator Stennis. On another matter here, it has been suggested 
as I understood Senator Saltonstall’s question, that even if you 
should get more than that, you would not have the technicians or 
the electronics men to take care of them. Neither you nor the Secre- 
tary meant to answer flatly that you couldn’t man these B—52’s if 
they would come over the line faster, did you? You would have 
room or you could replace the B-36’s without any additional airfields 
or any additional runways, except perhaps just extending the length 
of them some, isn’t that correct? 

General Twintnc. We could probably absorb them faster; yes. 
Still what we want is a ready force. The airplanes alone will not 
make this ready force. We must have the airplane with its crew, with 
its dispersed base and various other things. That is why we selected 
this 20 a month as the optimum rate. At this rate we feel we can 
provide things like crews and bases. In other words we feel we can 
make the “beer and pretzels” come out even and at the same time have 
our force maintained in readiness. 

Senator Srennis. What I am thinking about is, should the emer- 
gency arise so much more rapidly than you now look at it, we could 
step these things up and get ready faster, could we not ? 

Ciehavit Twintne. Yes; we could. 

Senator Srennis. You are really converting now your B-36’s as 
fast as you can, as I understand. 

General Twrnine. The B-36? 

Senator Stennis. You are leaving the B-36 and going over to the 
B-47 and the B-52? 
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General Twininc. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. You could on a hurry program do it faster than 
you are now planning to do? 

General Twininc. The hurry up program would mean that we 
would have to have the more skilled people. This would require 
something resembling mobilization. Under those conditions we could, 
yes. 

SPECIAL CATEGORY FOR SKILLED PERSONNEL 


Senator Stennis. That brings us around to the skilled people. I 
know that is one of the great vital questions, as I see it. A lot of these 
men are training in electronics at Keesler Field at Biloxi, and I have 
personal knowledge how General Electric and RCA and others watch 
their records and they are ready when they serve their time. But 
aren’t you going to have to create a special category here to get these 
men that are especially practical scientists in a way? I believe that 
you should consider at least trying to create a special category where 
you could go out into the markets of the world of available men of 
this type, get them, train them and keep them. I don’t believe you can 
compete with these companies. This is just a layman’s view in trying 
to keep this all within the military category or the framework of 
being sergeants. Is that having any study? 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. What is your idea about that? I would like to 
get the Secretary’s idea, too. 

General Twin1nc. We have to do something to get these trained 
people in the first place and hold them. What the complete solution 
is, I don’t know right now. I say we are working on it. All of these 
things that are up before the Congress will help, I think, quite a bit. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes; they will help. 

General Twrnrnc. But you still have to pay this highly skilled 
technician more money. Maybe he could be a civilian. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Twinrtnc. Many of the people of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand and our Air Defense Command, particularly with SAC having 
the long-range intercontinental bombers, would not have to move in 
the event of war. <A large part of the ground crews don’t have to go 
to war. You could have these skilled men at these bases, and they 
would stay there permanently. Maybe they could be civilians. May- 
be we could pay them a special wage. That is just a thought. We 
could pay them more money and hold them, and perhaps be in a better 
position to compete with civilian pay. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I am very much encouraged by the 
general’s answer, because I believe that we will never be able to solve 
this problem just by piecemeal legislation here, passing this bill and 
that bill, although it helps some. If it applies across the board, it will 
apply to many others that you do not need it to apply to. You have 
to create a special category and even have them civilians with a per- 
manent home there just like they would if they were working for 
General Electric. I don’t believe anything short of that is going to 
doit. Ihave been worried about it after seeing these young men down 
at Keesler Field. 

Mr. Secretary, would you say a word about that? You are a great 
scientist. Do you have that approach? 
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Secretary Quarzes. I have very much General Twining’s point of 
view about it. I think that you would hesitate to try to solve the prob- 
lem by civilianizing all of this work because you must be ready to move 
out with the Military Establishment and operate any place in the 
world. Of course, you are in a better position to do that if you have 
military personnel all as a team ready to move. However, the prime 
requirement is that we find a practical solution for it, and if the only 
way we can do it is to contract with civilian organizations to do it, 
or to hire civilian personnel to do it, we must do that rather than fail- 
ing to solve the problem. I think that quite possibly the Department 
of Defense and the executive branch will wish to propose to the Con- 
gress in this session some first steps toward solving this problem. 
But as I mentioned, we are looking to Mr. Cordiner’s committee, 
which is very high level and very broadly representative, to study all 
aspects of this thing and recommend a program to us that we can in 
turn screen and recommend to the Congress perhaps in the coming 
vear. 

DATE OF REPORT FROM CORDINER COMMITTEE 


Senator STENNIS. You think there will be a report when / 

Secretary Quartes. This Cordiner committee will not be in a posi- 
tion to report in time for action by this Congress. I do expect that 
the Department of Defense will have some first move ready to propose 
to the Congress during this session. That i8, some first move in the 
direction of solving this problem. 

Senator Stennis. I believe it is going to have to be studied as a 
special problem and not just a small part of an overall huge study. 

Secretary Quartes. I agree, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. Because this is the vital part. 

May I direct your attention to the top part of page 15 that goes back 

1 part to this funding question. You say that there seems to be 
ee agreement on the desirability of not having too wide a spread 
between the totals approved for funding and the projects for which 
funds are available, but it is clearly desirable to have projects ap- 
proved for funding totaling some 25 percent more than the funds 
available in the current year. Then you go on to say that you are 
going to submit a list for this year’s appropriation which will be more 
definite as to priorities. 

That brings up the question where you ask for an authorization on 
a particular } project, and the Members of the Senate in that State are 
interested in it, and they appear before our subcommittee, and then 
you ask for the money and you get the money, and everyone is led 
to believe that means the money is appropriated for that purpose and 
is earmarked for that, and then even though you don’t change your 
mind as to needing it, nevertheless, you don’t move in and acquire it 
or you don’t move forward, and that causes a great deal of confusion, 
and it is somewhat unjust to the people that are more directly affected. 

IT am glad you are going to give a list of priorities. 1 want to point 
out here, Mr. Chairman, that after we authorize a project and appro- 
priate the one we have lost control over it and the Air Force has. 
too. It is the Department of Defense that can hold this money up 


and not let you have it, isn’t that it? 
Secretary Quartes. That would be a possibility, but that is not 
the reality that confronts us. 
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Senator Stennis. It doesn’t happen very often that way 

Secretary Quartes. As of this time it is not that they have with- 
held funds. It is that all of our appropriated funds are still short of 
covering our authorized projects. 

Senator Stennis. Give us a little more than just the paragraph as 
to what your plans are in clearing this matter up. 


PRIORITY LIST OF AUTHORIZED PROJECTS 


Secretary Quarizes. Yes, sir. As I mentioned, sir, we have almost 
a billion dollars more of authorization for projects than we have of 
appropriated funds to cover the projects, or will have as soon as 
the fiscal year 1957 legislation is passed. What we are going to do 
is to study the projects constituting that $2.2 billion list and arrange 
them in approximate order of priority so as to indicate about how 
far down on that list we can hope to get in this fiscal year 1957 with 
the actual funding and construction of the projects. We are in the 
process of developing that list now. We would like not to be actually 
tied down that we will do exactly these projects and no others, but 
we will at least give you a better sense than we now give you of what 
area we will be able to cover. 

Senator Stennis. I certainly think that is very timely and will be 
helpful from our standpoint, and from the standpoint of the economy 
of the areas affected and the Members of Congress, too. I commend 
you for that. 

HOUSING PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. Chairman, one question on page 16, the last sentence on 
your paragraph there, the first paragraph ending on page 16, referring 
to title VIII, you say: 

It offers the only practical hope of meeting the Air Force’s housing problem. 


You were referring to the title VIII program; were you not? 

Secretary QuaARLEs. Yes, sir; I was. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, a great many of us believe that, 
after all, the most direct and quickest way to get your housing and 
at less cost to the Government is through appropriated funds. That 
would be the most direct, and don’t you think the quickest way ? 

Secretary Quarues. If the funds were appropriated, yes, sir, it 
would be the quickest way. But we have failed to get that kind of 
money appropriated for this purpose in the past in a way that makes 
me emphasize the importance of this title VIII procedure. You see, 
we are talking here about 10,000 units in 1957, 27,000 in 1958, 14,000 
in 1959, which I believe is a total of 51,000 units. These have a value 
ranging around $13,000 apiece. So you are talking about something 
of the order of three-quarters of a billion dollars of housing. 

Senator Stennis. That is right. 

Secretary QuariEs. This is the kind of money we ordinarily have 
not been able to get appropriated for this kind of housing. My word 
“practical” is meant to imply that I don’t hope to get that kind of direct 
appropriation from the Congress, but since I have title VIII author- 
ity, I do have a practical solution of the problem. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t think the Congress has turned you down 
for any appreciable sums for appropriated funds unless it was on a 
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priority schedule that other things were considered more urgent. 
Since you started on the housing program I think we have approved 
about everything you have asked for in the Air Force. 

Secretary Quartes. I am glad you have given me a chance to amend 
what I | I didn’t mean that as a reflection on the Congress. 

Senator Srennis. It was not a reflection. If they had done it, it 
would have been their judgment. We are very much impressed with 
the need for this housing, and think it is essential. I strongly believe 
that the best way to do it is just to appropriate the money and those 
that are entitled to a housing allowance, let them pay that back into 
a special fund for the Government. I hope it moves along. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


AIRCRAFT NUCLEAR PROPULSION DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Dworsuak. Secretary Quarles, in your prepared state- 
ment, I do not think you referred to the aircraft nuclear propulsion 
development. Does the Air Force supervise that or does the Atomic 
Energy Commission handle that program ¢ 

Secretary Quar.tes. We work jointly, Senator Dworshak. The 
Atomic Energy Commission covers what I might call the nuclear 
phases of that project. We cover the aircraft and the aircraft engine 
phases of it. We have our respective contractors working in our 
respective fields jointly in the program. 

nator Dworsuak. There has been increased activity during the 
past 6 months or so in following through on this particular develop- 
ment; has there not ? 

Secretary Quartes. There has been, particularly in the Air Force 
end of it, and following through with the aircraft and aircraft engine 
development phases of the job. 

Senator DworsHak. You set up a new installation at Dayton, and 
me i one at Denver, and you are going along quite rapidly on 
that ¢ 

Secretary Quares. We are setting up a new facility in Texas, near 
Fort Worth, adding to our facility there. We are increasing our 
facilities at Wright Field. Weare proposing facilities near Marietta, 
Ga., all for this purpose. 

Senator DworsHax. Does this budget include funds for these 
activities # 

Secretary Quarues. It does; yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. What progress is being made by AEC? Is 
that classified or could you give us some information on that? 

Secretary Quartes. I think I should limit myself to just saying that 
the program in AEC is moving along very satisfactorily and we 
consider that we have moved quite in accordance with schedule. This 
is the reason, in fact, that we are moving toward the airframe and 
engine part of the development. 

Baeaiee DworsHak. Yesterday Secretary Thomas indicated that 
extraordinary progress has been made with nuclear propulsion in 
submarines—the Nautilus, for example—and I was wondering if we 
were moving along in that direction as rapidly as we should on 
aircraft? 


77770-—_56——12 
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Secretary QuaRLes. We are not moving along as rapidly as we would 
like, but I think the progress is entirely satisfactory when one considers 
the nature of the scientific and technical problems involved. 

Senator DworsHax. Probably nuclear propulsion won't be as highly 
desirable for aircraft as it is for submarines. What do you think 
of that? 

Secretary Quartes. I think the need is comparable in both areas. 
But the technical problem of developing propulsion for aircraft is a 
very much more difficult problem than that of developing propulsion 
of a submarine. In an aircraft you have problems of weight and 
shielding, and then you have difficult problems in applying t this toa 
jet stream of air, all of which make our problem an order of magni- 
tude more difficult than the submarine or surface vessel propulsion 
problem. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SauronstaLy. Might I ask just two more questions, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Senator ym AVEZ. Yes. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Mr. Quarles, could either you or General 
Twining tell us what you can in open session about the tanker pro- 
gram? Neither of you mentioned it in your prepared statements. 
General LeMay in his public session went into that a little bit. 

Secretary Quarues. I would be glad to do that and again look to 
General Twining if we should go further. 


TANKER AIRCRAFT 


We have placed great emphasis on the ability of tanker aircraft to 
extend the range of our bombers. This applies particularly to our 
medium B-47 bombers, but it applies also to our heavy bombers, the 
B-52’s that are under construction. Until recently our tanker pro- 
gram has been a piston-engine tanker development that is operational 
and makes a very important contribution to our strategic air capa- 
bility. We are in the process of bringing out a jet-engine tanker to 
be added to this force, and to greatly increase the ability of tankers to 
serve, particularly the B-52 force. 

This tanker program is part of and integrated into the program for 
bombers and equipment for our strategic forces, and we regard it a 
very important part of the material program for the forces. Our 
tanker program is designed to produce jet tankers to complement our 
B52 jet bombers in appropriate proportions. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Does this betiget provide for the procure- 
ment of those tankers in a satisfactory quantity ? 

Secretary Quartes. It does, sir, provide for the procurement of such 
tankers as we can pocure on production schedule with fiscal 1957 funds. 

Senator Sattonstaty. I have just one other question, Mr. Chairman. 


AUSTERE BUDGET 


General Twining, you used the expression before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, I think in open hearing, you said, “This is an austere 
budget, but we are pushing ahead,” which is an expression that a lay- 
man like myself can understand. “By necessity it will mean a larger 
budget next year.” The Secretary has testified that, and you have 
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testified that. Is it a fact that we will need a larger budget next 
year due to the need for more airplanes, more bases and more expenses 
to run the airplanes and keep up the bases? 

Does that mean you are making enough progress on that with the 
money that is available to you this year? Do I make myself clear? 
I don’t think I do very well. 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Senator SauronsraLu. You have an austere budget this year. You 
have a bigger budget next year. Is the austere budget this year 
enough to give you what you want in building toward a larger Air 
Force ? 

General Twintnc. We could make more progress in certain fields 
than we are making under this budget. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. But you are satisfied that you have enough 
this year to do to build an Air Force to protect this country. 


PROSPECTS OF LARGER BUDGET NEXT YEAR 


General Twining. We will meet our minimum essential require- 
ments in this budget to keep moving. As I said to your committee, 
the budget will have to go up considerably next year if we maintain 
this size of an Air Force in a ready condition with modern equip- 
ment and maintain a DEW line and all the other warning lines we 
have to have. It will call for a greatly increased budget. I think 
the Congress should understand that. 

Senator SatronsratL. Will the Air Force that we now have, with 
the money that is now provided for the next fiscal year, be an Air 
Force, together with our Navy and Army, - will be a sufficient 
deterrent so that no nation will dare attack us? 

General Twintna. That is a very difficult question to answer. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I know it is. I want you to answer it in a 
very simple word: ‘Yes.” 

General TWIntne. I feel for this year the answer is “Yes.” 

Senator SauronstaL,. That was not induced by what I said to you. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you satisfied, General, that what you have 
in this bill here would meet the requiremnts that you feel could be 
met ? 

General Twintne. Yes, this year. And I support the budget under 
those qualifications that I made. 

Senator Cnavez. General, due to the fact that several members 
have to meet in a conference committee with the House, I would ask 
you to submit your statement for the record and be back here on 
Tuesday at 10 o’clock. Does that inconvenience you any? 

General Twrntne. No, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Will you do that? Submit your statement for 
the record and come back on Tuesday, because there will be more 
members present then. 

General Twinine. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF StaFF, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Secretary Quarles has given 
you a comprehensive summary of our program for the forthcoming year. I will 
therefore cover the progress we have made toward a combat-ready force. Based 
on our progress to date, I am confident that, by the end of fiscal year 1957, we will 
reach the nationally agreed force goal of 137 wings. 

You will recall that this goal was set by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved 
by the President in December 1953. 

This will mean an increase of 22 wings from 115 wings we had at the end of 
fiscal year 1954. We ended 1955 with 121 wings, and we will have 131 wings 
at the end of the current fiscal year. 

Of course, our objective is not solely to attain this force goal in terms of num- 
bers alone. The real test of our strength lies in being ready to meet an attack 
at any time. We must therefore work continually toward a higher level of 
combat readiness as we build in size. 

Today only two-thirds of our force have been brought to the highest category 
of readiness. Our target is to improve combat effectiveness so that more than 
four-fifths of our force will reach this top category by the end of fiscal year 1957. 

It is not possible to maintain 100 percent readiness throughout the force, for 
we must continually modernize our units, bringing in the newest weapons and 
aircraft as they become available. When combat units make these changes, 
their readiness drops temporarily until the crews become proficient in the new 
equipment. For example, it takes several months to convert a wing from B-36’s 
to jet B—52’s. However, with our experience in heavy bomber operations, and 
through our greatly increasing knowledge of jet operations, we are shortening 
this conversion period. 

Even though it means temporary decreases in the overall readiness of our 
force, modernization is a “must” if we are to keep ahead of our potential enemies. 

All of the fighter units in the Air Force are now jet equipped. By the end 
of this fiscal year all of our combat units will be jet equipped, except for heavy 
bomber and tactical reconnaissance wings. If I may explain these exceptions: 
Our B-36 heavy bomber wings are being converted to all-jet B—52’s. This will 
take about 2 or 3 more years to complete since we are at the same time increasing 
the unit strength from 30 to 45 heavy bombers per wing. Our tactical recon- 
naissance wings will be converted to jet aircraft in fiscal year 1957. 

Airlift, important to the mobility of all forces, will be increased. While 
the number of airlift units does not go up, the capacity, range, and speed of 
new turboprop transports will greatly improve our air transport capability, as 
these new aircraft are added to the force. 

Although the force goal of 187 wings has remained unchanged since the fall 
of 1953, there have been adjustments in the composition of this force. These 
shifts are made in order to improve our capabilities to meet the enemy threat. 

For example, one change in the combat wing program has been to shift a 
number of offensive strategic fighter and fighter-bomber wings to day fighter 
wings. This move takes advantage of the ever-improving capability of nuclear 
weapons earried by our offensive wings, and it reinforces our defensive capa- 
bility against the growing Soviet bomber threat here at home. 

During the past year our Strategic Air Command has substantially increased 
its ability to deliver tremendous offensive attacks. Our continual training in 
aerial refueling, our all-weather operations, and our experience gained by 
practicing simulated wartime missions, day after day, have greatly added to 
the combat readiness of this force. 

Here are some examples of our long-range capabilities demonstrated during 
the past year. One of our B—47’s has flown 21,000 miles nonstop. 

A flight of our strategic fighters has flown nonstop from Bngland to Texas. 

Two of our medium bombers have flown from Georgia to Europe and back to 
Georgia without stopping. They refueled four times in flight, twice in complete 
darkness. These are but a few indications of the growing quality of SAC crews. 

We have a good lead over the Soviets in medium bombers. Our B47 wings 
are maintaining a high degree of readiness—and while this is not basically 
an intercontinental bomber, the combination of overseas bases and aerial refuel- 
ing enable the B—47 to hit targets anywhere on the globe, and even without 
overseas bases our B—47’s would have a substantial intercontinental capability. 

We have now formed our first B-52 wing. The equipping of a second B-52 
wing will begin next month. With each new B-52 wing we improve materially 
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our ability to carry out intercontinental bombing missions. When teamed with 
jet tankers these big bombers can reach anywhere on the globe. I consider the 
B-52 the best long-range bomber in the world today. 

Our Tactical Air Command comprises more than one-third of our force. One 
of TAC’s main missions is to work with the Army and thereby form an air-ground 
team. The high proportion of the force that we devote to these purposes is proof 
of the emphasis we place on this type of operation. 

Tactical air units are continually gaining in nuclear capability. This makes 
them a potent force that would augment our longer range striking force in general 
war, aS well as aready deterrent force and a potentially decisive instrument in 
localized or limited conflicts. Aerial refueling is giving our tactical units greater 
range and transocean effectiveness. 

Our air-defense forces continue to grow in size and effectiveness. New high- 
speed aircraft are being added and modern air-defense missiles such as the 
Falcon are now coming into our defensive arsenal. 

Two new, longer-range surface-to-air missiles—Talos and Bomarc—are being 
developed for Air Force use in continental defense. Both the Talos and Bomarec 
will provide protection over a greater area than present weapons. They will 
therefore be an important addition to the depth of our defenses. 

Our continental warning system is growing in depth and is being extended sea- 
ward on both flanks. New electronic devices, including improved radar and the 
most modern computers for Sage, are being tested and will be installed as soon 
as they are operationally proven. A growing and dedicated Ground Observer 
Corps continues to be a valuable adjunct to United States protection and security. 

As Secretary Quarles has told you, a whole family of offensive missiles is 
being developed. The first operational guided missile in this Nation—the Mata- 
dor—has already been integrated into operational units. Two Matador squadrons 
are now in place overseas, the third is on the way. These weapons will add 
materially to the effective striking power of our tactical air units. 

We are making rapid progress in the development of the two air-breathing 
guided missiles, the Snark and the Navaho. These are long-range weapons, 
faster than any bomber in use today. 

Our highest priority efforts are on ballistic missiles. These really high-speed 
weapons hold much promise. Secretary Quarles has covered the three develop- 
ments concurrently under way—the Atlas, the Titan, and the Thor. All of these 
new missiles will become a part of the long-range striking power of Strategie Air 
Command, when they become available for operational use. 

While we build toward better weapons and greater readiness and increase 
the size of our Regular Establishment, we are concurrently emphasizing the 
buildup of our Reserve and National Guard units. Our Reserve forces program 
ealls for 51 tactical wings. All of these have been activated—27 in the Air 
National Guard and 24 in the Air Force Reserve. 

We plan that these forces will fly almost a million hours during that fiscal year. 
This program is based on the substantial progress we have made in manning, 
training, and equipping our Reserve units, and an increasing Reserve operational 
readiness during the past year. 

Earlier in my statement I emphasized the importance of readiness. New air- 
craft and new weapons play an important part in combat effectiveness—but they 
are only a part. Without top-notch airmen and adequate base facilities, these 
planes and weapons would be little more than a mass of worthless hardware. 

The Secretary has said that experienced, qualified manpower is the most im- 
portant single item in the Air Force program. In testimony given last week, 
General LeMay called manpower our “No. 1 problem.” I strongly endorse these 
views. For that reason, I urge your support of measures that will help us retain 
the trained airmen we need to man and operate our force—measures such as 
better pay, better housing, better barracks, improved survivors’ benefits, and 
dependents’ medical care. 

A second essential to improved combat readiness is a system of adequate base 
facilities. 

Today we are overcrowded. We are doubling up on many bases. This retards 
our efforts to achieve greater combat effectiveness and it slows our rate of 
buildup. 

More important, it jeopardizes the security of our forces. Bases jammed with 
aircraft become inviting targets. 

As the Soviet ability to launch intercontinental attack grows, we must spread 
out our forces. Dispersal is essential to survival. 
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When you examine our requests for military construction funds you will find 
that we are asking for amounts greater than the other services. 

This is inevitable. The Air Force is a comparatively new service, and we 
have almost tripled in numbers of wings in less than 6 years. Our older, sister 
services have built up their supporting installations over a relatively long period 
of time and they have not had to cope with the rapid increases in the size of 
their overall forces. This enabled them to build both forces and facilities gradu- 
ally through the peacetime years. 

By comparison, the Air Force has been faced with a series of difficult prob- 
lems requiring solution in a relatively short period of time. We have had to 
deal with the needs of the existing forces, which have never been adequately 
met. At the same time, we are confronted with the demands of new units as we 
build toward the 137-wing goal. 

In addition, we have the problem of new, unanticipated requirements gener- 
ated by new developments—for example, the DEW line. Another example is 
range and test sites. These are difficult to predict and program for precisely 
on a long-term basis and they are costly—running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year. But when these needs arise, we must meet them, even at 
the cost of projects essential to the growing force. 

For these reasons, I cannot overemphasize the importance of military con- 
struction funds, not only in this budget, but in forthcoming years. 

This concludes my statement. I am glad to be able to give you a report that 
reflects significant progress toward our 137-wing goal. However, I felt that it 
would also be in our mutual interests for me to discuss some of the most press- 
ing problems we are encountering in our efforts to build and maintain the Air 
Force so vital to our security. 


Senator Cuavez. The committee stands adjourned until Tuesday 
at 10. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Friday, May 11, 1956, a recess was taken 
until Tuesday, May 15, 1956, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1956 


UNIrep SratTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Robertson, Stennis, Salton- 
stall, Young, Thye, Smith, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ATR FORCE 


STATEMENTS OF HON. DONALD A. QUARLES, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE; GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF; HON. 
LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The meeting will come to order. 

General Twining on Friday you inserted in the record your full 
statement. I wish you would give the committee your views now 
with reference to that statement. 

General Twinine. Would you want me to read it? 

Senator Cuavez. Not necessarily. Just elaborate on the main 
features. 

General Twrnine. I would just like to sum up the written report 
that was submitted on Friday to this committee and say that the budg- 
et for 1957 is an austere one. There are certain things we could do 
in 1957 that we will not be able to do. 

However, we will have our 137 wings on board as we have adver- 
tised. Some facilities will be short, but the wings will be there in 
position. 

I feel that though we could have probably spent more money in 
1957 and we will be short some things, that under the qualifying con- 
ditions I stated previously I certainly go along with this budget for 
1957. 


REPORT OF REDUCTION IN RUSSIAN FORCES 


Senator Cuavez. General, in view of the headlines in this morn- 
ing’s paper that Soviet Russia is cutting down its forces by 1,200,000 
men, including 3 airborne divisions, do you feel that the budget fig- 
ures should still stand ? 
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General Twrninc. Yes; I do. I note in that Russian report of 
their reduction that of the 1,200,000 people they say they are reducing 
in their armed forces, that only 30,000 of this total are in their air 
divisions. I saw no mention of any reduction in their aircraft pro- 
duction and activity of that nature. 

Senator Cuavez. I am sure the committee would like to get your 
views along those lines. While the report seems to be in the best 
of faith, it may not be true. 

General Twrntna. I think it may be another indication that the 
Russians are trying to encourage peace in the world, but at the same 
time I think we should be very careful to look at it from all angles 
to try to determine just what this reduction does mean before we come 
to any conclusions. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not think they might have been scared by 
the chairman of the committee saying that we were going to give you 
some more money ? 

General Twintne. They might be. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further? 

General Twrnrne. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Cuavez. Secretary Quarles, have you anything further to 
say? 

Secretary Quar.Es. I would like to comment, Mr. Chairman, on the 
matter that you just mentioned; namely, the Soviet announcement of 
a reduction of 1,200,000 men in their armed forces, and along General 
Twining’s line I would like to note that while we are not given the 
full details of this reduction, it would appear to be a belated new 
look at their forces. There is no indication that they are making a 
move which would materially weaken their air atomic power or their 
plans for building up air atomic power. 

Therefore, while we should certainly be glad to see any move on 
their part toward a more peaceful adjustment, nevertheless I think 
we must, as General Twining has said, look at this one carefully and 
not interpret it as more than it is. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Young, would you care to make any com- 
ments with reference to the matter that is being discussed by Secre- 
tary Quarles and General Twining? 

Senator Youne. No; only this: I don’t believe we can place too 
much reliance on the figures the Russians are publicizing with respect 
to what they are going to do militarily. I do not think we want to 
telegraph anything we were going to do, and I am sure they will not 
tell us everything they are going to do. Would you have that same 
viewpoint? 

Secretary Quartes. I would. I think we must be very cautious in 
our appre of what they are doing and very careful in our response 
not to be led into more of a disclosure than they are making, or than 
we should make. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Smith, would you care to ask any ques- 
tions ? 

Senator Smrru. Yes; before these gentlemen go, I have some ques- 
tions. I want to go into a matter that I would like to take up while 
Secretary Burgess is here. 
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AIR FORCE OPPOSITION TO TRAINING PROGRAM 


On April 12 of this year I took notice on the Senate floor of the 
reported controversy between the Department of the Air Force and 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower Personnel and Reserves 
over the proposed Air Reserve technician plan and over the opposi- 
tion of the Air Force to participate in the 6-month training program. 

I urged that this matter be looked into. The following day Secre- 
tary Burgess sent me a telegram stating his availability and willing- 
ness to testify in detail on that matter. 

Since I understand that it has been estimated that the Air Reserve 
technician plan offers potential savings of $8 to $9 million annually, 
I feel this is a matter that is a very proper one for this committee to 
inquire into. 

Since Defense Secretary Burgess, Air Force Secretary Quarles, and 
General Twining are before us today, and for the benefit of al] parties 
concerned discussing the matter at the same time and same table, | 
would like to have these gentlemen tell the committee the following: 

I would like to read all my questions and then if they wish to dis- 
cuss them one by one, fine; or the overall subject, Mr. Chairman. 

1. What is the present status of the proposed Air Reserve tech- 
nician plan? What specific advantages does the plan offer ? 

2. What is the present attitude of the Air Force on participation 
in the 6 months’ training program. Is there any indicated change in 
that attitude ? 

3. What is the attitude of Assistant Defense Secretary Burgess on 
the Air Reserve technician plan and what are the reasons for that 
attitude? What are the objections to the plan? What are the Air 
Force answers to these objections / 

4. Why does the Air Force dislike the 6-month training program ? 
What are the answers of Secretary Burgess to these Air Force 
objections ? 

Now, I will read those one at a time if that is what you would like 
me to do, or it may be that you would discuss the overall program. 

Secretary Quartes. Thank you, Mrs. Smith. I have made notes 
as you read the questions. If I may, I will comment and I am sure 
you will want to hear Secretary Burgess’ comments, too. 

Senator Smrrn. And also General Twining. 

Secretary Quarters. And also General Twining. 


STATUS OF AIR RESERVE TECHNICIAN PLAN 


On your first question, that is the present status of the Air Reserve 
technician plan, the Air Force has studied this plan, has recommended 
it to the Secretary of Defense. There are certain problems which I 
am sure Secretary Burgess will want to discuss from the defense 
standpoint in relation to this plan. 

So my answer to you is that the plan stands as a proposal of the 
Air Force and one in which we see advantages, but one which we 
recognize may have problems from a defense standpoint which Mr. 
Burgess will surely want to discuss. 
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Your second question having to do with the Air Force attitude 
toward the 6-month reserve plan, I would like to explain that we feel 
our situation in the Air Force is rather special in our needs for skilled 
and trained personnel. 

As we study our reserve needs we have found it difficult to fit the 
6-month reservist into our plan. This is not at all a lack of interest, 
in fact, there is great interest in the Air Force in a ready reserve, 
but merely a failure, at least so far, to find a way in which we can use 
6-month reservists to the advantage of the Air Teac 

This relates to the availability of people with more background 
and experience, those coming out of the active Air Force and going 
into the reserves, and also to our very special problems of getting 
people either with flying skill and interest, or with technical skill 
and interest to fill our technical requirements. 

So that so far we have not found a way that seemed to us to serve 
the purpose of the Air Force in using the 6-month reservist. 

Here I may say, too, that we are still discussing this aspect of the 
matter with Mr. Burgess, and the Department of Defense. 

Your third question is really addressed to Mr. Burgess, so I will 
leave that to him. 

Your fourth is what is our answer to his point of view and I will 
wait to hear his point of view. 

Senator SmirH. Before the Secretary comes on, do you want to 
comment on the specific advantages on the Air Reserve technician 

lan ¢ 
. You said there were some advantages. Will you comment on that? 


ADVANTAGES OF AIR RESERVE TECHNICIAN PLAN 


Secretary Quarters. Perhaps this general comment: that we see 
in this plan a way to meet at least some part of our very difficult 
technician problem, that is, our problem of having trained people 
in the Air Force, or available to the Air Force, that know how to 
maintain our equipment, both our aircraft and engine equipment and 
our electronics equipment. 

This plan seems to us to offer possibilities, not of solving, but of 
helping us to solve that problem. 

Senator Smiru. General Twining, will you comment on the Secre- 
tary’s statement ? 

General Twrnrtnc. Having these reserve technicians, both officers 
and men, on full-time duty with these reserve units throughout the 
country, gives us a permanency all the time similar to the way we 
handle the National Guard today. 

Wecall them caretakers; they are permanent. 

Not only do they give us additional people in case of emergency, but 
they give continuity of people and permanency to the reserve program. 

In case of emergency if they are called to active duty, these people 
come right to active duty with the reserve unit. 

That, I think, is the most important feature of it. 

The other thing I would like to mention, on our 6-month reservists, 
is that we have in the Air Force a very large pool of experience in the 
United States today who have served in the Air Force and are not today 
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inreserve. They are just around the country and are not participating. 
It isa large pool. 

Our requirement for reserves is relatively small. Our force is small. 
We want a ready force. We feel we can get these people, who are 
already trained, now in the country, but not in the Reserve Forces; 
we feel we can get them in the Reserve. 

Right this moment we are on an all-out strong recruiting campaign 
to attract these previously trained people into the service. If we can 
do that, then we would have the experience level we seek and we can 
really build a Ready Reserve with them. 

The 6-month trainee will never enable us to do that. 

Senator Smirxu. Thank you. 

Mr. Burcess. 

AIR RESERVE TECHNICIAN PLAN 


Secretary Burerss. If I may, Senator Smith, I will comment first 
on the Air Reserve technician plan. We have been studying that 
plan in Defense intensively since about the first of the year. I havea 
special group at work on it right this minute. 

Last week I spent a whole day with General Stone at Conare at 
Mitchell Field and went into this subject extensively and further 
than I had at the time I sent you my telegram. 

Now, Defense interest in this plan is essentially this: it is a revolu- 
tionary change in the handling of Reserve matters in the service. It 
involves the workings of two separate and distinct personnel systems, 
the civil service and the Air Reserve. 

The Air Reserve being in military status, and the civil service being 
in civilian status, 

Our interest in Defense has been to go into this thing rather exten- 
sively to make certain that these two systems can work in tandem and 
in compatible relationship so that if the decision is favorable on this 
plan, that once it gets under way it will be a successful program and 
not one that you will have to stop down the road somewhere and come 
back and start back to the system that you changed from. 

Our problem of defense has been this, and I hope that we will arrive 
at a determination very, very soon. We want to make certain about 
the savings matter. I don’t think you can cast this program from : 
defense standpoint on savings, as such, because it does not envisage : 
reduction in end strength or in budget. 

It does provide to the Air Force a possibility of better utilization 
of people. 

While they are moving the active force back to the active strength, 
they are employing more civilians in the civilian strength. 

So we want to make very certain of the utilization relationship 
here versus a savings as such. 


~- = 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


Another thing that has been bothering us a bit is the problem of 
veterans’ preference. The legal status of a man in Air Force Reserve 
status and civil-service status. If you eliminate him from the Re- 
serve, what happens to his civil-service status? What happens to his 
veteran’s preference and all those types of problems that become em- 
ployed in this sort of thing? 
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One of the problems we have on this plan was, Was it compared to 
the one that the National Guard uses. There the program changes 
a little bit because the Air Force and the Air Guard plan provide 
Federal funds to a State adjutant general and he in turn employs 
people in civilian status and puts them in guard status, but when they 
are in civilian status they are neither in State civil service nor Federal 
civil service, so he does not have the restriction of the civil-service 
plan that we know so well. 

It is in those areas, areas in savings, areas in relationship to the 
plan, that have been cited to us, areas of veterans’ preference, areas 
of union considerations, and that type of thing, that has given us this 
pause on the program. 

Since the Air Force is not up to its full end strength—they are using 
a strength that is somewhat below that and going into a civilian sub- 
stitution program so they can keep a lively training status, I have not 
felt that we should risk rushing a situation when we could give it addi- 
tional consideration and make sure we were not getting in a lot of 
legal ramifications and matters of that kind which would make the 
program unsuccessful when it has a chance to be successful by taking 
the longtime route. 

T hope to be able to give the Secretary of Defense my own recom- 
mendations in a very, very short period of time. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Now, on the 6-month training program, as Secretary Quarles cited, 
we know that the Air Force has been reluctant to use the 6-month 
training program because they have never, since I have been in De- 
fense, cited a requirement for that particular program. 

We have been hopeful as their plans progressed and they had more 
chance to study the Reserve factors act from a particular standpoint 
of this measure, that as they got down the road a bit, they might find 
a possibility of using the 6-month training program. 

For the reasons that I think that that Fada biodl should be kept 
under favorable status for some time to come is the fact that in the 
Air Guard, which is a component of the Air Force Reserve, they use 
this non-prior-service provision. 

I have heard the officials of the Air Force speak with great praise 
of the men who come into this non-prior-service element in the Air 
Guard, the great contribution they make in that particular Reserve 
component. 

I think as Air Force works toward its end strength, and sees some 
of the virtues of this plan, that maybe they will give us consideration 
later on. 

But I would be reluctant to rush them into that consideration just 
the same as I don’t want to be rushed into a final determination on the 
Air Force Reserve plan. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have anything further to say ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. I have very little more to say on the Air Force 
Reserve plan. I would just like to say a word of appreciation for the 
attention Mr. Burgess is giving it and I am very hopeful that we will 
in the near future be able to bring the thing to a resolution. 

Of course, I hope a favorable resolution. 
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On the 6-month plan, Reserve plan, we certainly need to keep an 
open mind in the Air Force on it, and shall do so. 

At the moment and under present circumstances, as I mentioned, it 
seems not to fit our needs, but that is not at all saying that it may not 
fit future needs. 

In any event, we certainly expect to keep an open mind and watch 
the situation. 

Senator Smira. Thank you very much. 

General Twinrne? 

General Twin1ne. I don’t believe I have anything to add. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENTS 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that these 
gentlemen be permitted to submit supplemental statements before the 
hearings close, if they so choose. 

Senator CuHavez. That will be done. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. I have no questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Robertson ? 

Senator Rosertson. I would like to ask General Twining several 
questions. 

PROCUREMENT OF B-5 2 BOMBERS 


I gather the impression that with the supplemental $500 million- 
plus, you will have all the money that you feel that you can eee 


use in the coming fiscal year for the procurement of B-52 bombers; 
is that correct ? 
General Twintne. That is correct. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Roserrson. Is it not a fact, however, that you could use 
more money than the budget provides in the field of research and 
development ? 

General Twintne. I think we could spend more money; yes, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Ropertson. [ mean that in order to keep everything abreast 
of this program of 137 wings on what you have mentioned in your 
prepared statement about Talos guided missiles, you really should 
have more money for research and development if the whole pro- 
gram is to come along on an equally proper basis. 

General Twin1ne. I feel that way, but, Senator Robertson, that 
is where the field of judgment comes in and the people responsible 
above me made certain decisions on the question of judgment and the 
money we get is the money we are going to work with. 

But I do feel we could spend more money in that field. 

Senator Rogertson. So the combined judgment of those above you 
is that you do not need to go any further in the matter of research and 
development than will be possible with the funds proposed ? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Ropertson. Is there any difference of opinion as to whether 
if you are to have 137 wings you are definitely falling behind in your 
construction program a the special fields of housing, equipment, 
and facilities ? 

General Twininc. There again is a question of judgment. I feel 
we could have spent more money this year on construction and be a 
little further along with our completion of the 137 wing bases. 

Senator Roperrson. You are referring to 1957? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Senator Rosertson. Of course, that is not in this bill, but either 
this subcommittee or the full committee will have to handle the con- 
struction bill; it is part of the military program. How much more for 
construction of dispersal areas and essential aera do you think we 
really need if we are to have, at the end of 1957, 187 wings and a major 
percentage of them combat ready and properly dispersed ? 

General Twin1na. We could not obligate the funds in 1957 to do 
the whole job complete. For instance, this past year, fiscal year 1955, 
we obligated $1,400,000,000 and we could do that well or better this 
year. I would say we could use $1,500,000,000 this year. 

Senator Rosertson. As against what budget estimate ? 

General Twintna. $1,228,000,000. 

Senator Rosertson. About $275 million more? 

General Twinina. I feel we could use about that amount in an effi- 
cient, effective manner. Anything beyond that would be straining. 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Rosertson. And about technical personnel, I saw a state- 
ment of somebody that said one of our big handicaps in all our mili- 
tary services is to get enough technicians. We are falling behind in 
all fields on technicians. 

Do you have in this budget enough money for technical personnel, 
or could you profitably use more if we saw fit to include it? 

General Twintnac. We have enough money under the present 
standards of pay, but apparently that has not been enough to hold 
these highly skilled people in the service. 

The problem now is what to do to increase the incentive of these 
highly skilled people to stay in the service. A lot of things are being 
done. The Congress did some things last year that helped and more 
pieces of legislation are being worked on this year. They will help. 

I believe it is going to take even more than that—some way of in- 
creasing pay to these highly skilled people to hold them in service. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Senator Roperrson. Secretary Wilson testified that the administra- 
tion was recommending some general legislation on the subject of 
fringe benefits. If that legislation should go through, it would neces- 
sitate an increase in your appropriation for the Air Force to give 
these fringe benefits that are contemplated, would it not? 

General Twininc. Some of them would call for additional money, 
but that would have to be on a supplemental basis, as I understand it, 
Senator. 
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Senator Ropertson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I did not know that General 
Twining had already put his statement in the record. May I inquire 
just a little further along the lines that Senator Robertson questioned 
you, General Twining ¢ 

I was very much encouraged by your answer the other day when 
we were talking about your great problem of keeping these techni- 
cians, especially in the field of electronics. You said there that you 
might have to create a special class or make them a special group, 
or even take them as civilians. 

Have you thought about that any more since we were here last 
week ? 

General Twrntnc. Yes, sir. We have thought about it as being 
quite a drastic step in military procedures. It is one way of solving 
the problem and we are going to keep working on it, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. My opinion of it is that it is going to be necessary. 
We have the fringe benefits and better housing and better pay and 
better barracks, and everything, but you cannot get this up to the 
requirements that all might want and extend it to all of them, but 
you can select a special group here that you must have. 

You must have trained men and place them in a g va group of 
some kind and pay them enough to have their own housing if they 
want it, just like private enterprise does. 

I believe you are going to es to compete with General Motors, 
RCA, and others, and you have to have this plan in order to compete 
with them. It will be too expensive to have all these groups have 
these same benefits. I wish you would work on that further. 

Now, you said your construction problem was $272 million short 
of what you feel you could reasonably use? 

General Twintne. We could obligate that much. 

Senator Stennis. In what field is that? 

General Twintna. That is in general construction, base units. 

Senator Stennis. You mean runways, hangars? 

General Twrn1nc. Overall facilities. 

Senator Stennis. Do you feel that you are going to be cramped 
for runways is that the situation? 

General Twin1ne. No; we will not be cramped, but our program 
will come a little slower. We won’t be as far along next year when 
we are supposed to have 137 wings aboard as we could have been with 
increased funds. 

We will still have our groups, our wings on board all right, but 
the bases won’t be as far along as they could be. 


SWITCHOVER FROM B-36’8 TO B-52’s 


Senator Srennis. You do have a request now before the commit- 
tee for enough funds to take care of your special program with refer- 
ence to your switchover from B-36’s to B—52’s? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. That does require special shops and all, and you 
have enough requests in to take care of all of that? 

General Twinrne. That is right. 
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HOUSING FACILITIES 


Senator Srennis. Do you feel any special cramping because of your 
housing conditions? Is there anything special you want to say on 
that? 

General Twining. Just a general statement that we are still short 
considerable housing. I think that if we carry through our program, 
under this Capehart type of housing, that we have made great strides 
inthis year. We just started our first units under this plan right now. 

We think if our plans work out as we hope they will, we will see 
considerable improvement in housing. But the housing situation is 
still not good. 

Senator Cuavez. General, if the housing is needed, why wait until 
1958 if you can build in 1957? 

General Twin1ne. That is my point; yes. The sooner we get them 
the better. The sooner we get a ready force. 


FUNDS FOR BASES 


Senator Smirn. General Twining, following up what Senator 
Stennis just said, you and I had a little correspondence about a state- 
ment you made that you did not have sufficient money for bases. 
Would you tell this committee who is responsible for that? Is it 
Congress, the Defense Department, or the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Twrntnea. I do not think the Congress has taken much of 
the money out that I know of in public works recently. I think the 
funds we came over for last year the Congress passed, very largely. 

Senator Smirn. Would you care to state whether you feel that it 
is the Defense Department or the Bureau of the Budget? 

General Twrntne. I think it is a question of them both, the ques- 
tion of judgment; how fast should we go? 

Senator Smiru. On the part of whom? 

General Twininc. On the part of the Defense Department and 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Smiru. Just how much would you need to bring the bases 
up to this place where you think they should be? 

General Twrntnc. We need an awful lot for that. I can give you 
a relative figure on that. 

To complete the whole 137-wing program so that it is ready and 
do these other things that have been added on, like the DEW line, 
to get ready for the missiles and the whole business, it would be 
around $3 billion more at this minute, that we need to complete every- 
thing. 

Senator Smirn. How long would it take you to do that if you had 
the money ? 

General Twrntna. A couple of years, at least. 

Senator Cuavez. How much of the $3 billion have you now ? 

General Twrninc. We have just what is in this appropriation. We 
obligated all our money last year. 

Senator Cuavez. How much is in this appropriation for that? 

General Twi1ntnc. $1,228 million. 

Senator Smiru. You would need $3 billion in addition to that? 

General Twintna. Yes, to get everything. 
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OBSOLENCE FACTOR IN RADAR EQUIPMENT 


Senator Youne. General Twining, if you had had enough money 3 
years ago to complete your radar system all across Canada and in 
other clean would not much of the equipment be outmoded by now ? 

General Twintnc. That is true. We had considerable trouble. 
Last year fiscal year 1955, was our best year in construction. We had 
considerable trouble and the Congress was watching us to see that 
we obligated the money we had. 

We did not have the organization. Now we have it and we are 
starting to move for the first time and that was last year. So we 
could not have done much better if we had had twice as much money 
up to last year. 

Senator Youne. Would not the equipment you had 2 years ago be 
quite obsolete now ? 

General Twrntne. Most of this money we are talking about now is 
for construction only, now new equipment. In the way of operating 
equipment. 

Senator Youna. I am thinking of radar. 

General Twrnrna. It does not pertain to that. This is just the 
fixed installation. 

Senator Youna. You mentioned the DEW line. 

General Twrninea. Let us talk about fixed installations in the DEW 
line which are very expensive. Like building housing at the radar 
site itself, not the electronics equipment. 

Senator Youne. With respect to my question on modern equip- 
ment, if you had completed all of your radar installations 2 or 3 
years ago, would not much of that equipment now be obsolete? 

General Twininea. It would be getting obsolete, that is right. It 
goes out pretty fast. You are right about that, Senator. 


HOUSING UNDER CAPEHART ACT 


Senator Tryr. The housing question was just briefly touched on. 
Housing under the Capehart Act, of course, expires within this cal- 
endar year. 

General Twininea. That is right. 

Senator Tre. If it does expire are you going to then be without 
sufficient authority, legislative or otherwise ? 

General Twin1ne. I am not counting on that expiring. We will be 
in bad trouble if that Capehart bill goes out. 

Senator Tyr. Are you faced with an inadequate housing situation 
throughout much of all the area that you are now located in? 

General TwrNine. Yes. 

Senator Ture. I know that is true in the islands and also here in 
the United States. Sothat your future plans contemplate an extension 
of the Capehart amendment? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. So that you will have the authority and you will 
have the funds under that particular act? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you, General. 

77770 —56——13 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CARTER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Bureess. Mr. Chairman, if it please you and the committee, I 
would like to file what I would term our usual statement covering the 
whole field of manpower, personnel, and reserves. Because of the im- 
portance of this whole field of meres losses, technician problems 
and so forth, I would like to render a special statement to the commit- 
tee on that subject. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, the statement will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY CARTER L. BURGESS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Secretary of Defense has 
already given this committee the highlights of our military programs that stem 
from a national policy which has peace as its keystone. He has indicated how 
combat readiness is being improved by the introduction of new weapons and 
the products of scientific development. Today I want to report to you on our 
men and women in the Active and Reserve Forces and our civilian employees. 
In the last analysis, our real strength lies in the caliber and motivation of these 
men and women. 

POST-KOREAN PERSONNEL ADJUSTMENTS 


We have made the personnel adjustments permitted by the end of the Korean 
hostilities, the buildup of military forces by the nations with whom we have 
living alliances, the introduction of new weapons, and the adoption of a strategic 
concept to provide reasonably level forces for the indefinite future. 

The end of fiscal year 1956 was the point in time at which the “level force” 
was to be reached. We are on schedule in meeting that objective. It now 
becomes our problem to make such minor adjustments in this level force as are 
necessary to generate the greatest effectiveness, to keep pace with the increasing 
firepower of modern weapons, and to make the management improvements which 
the genius of America can be relied upon to produce. 


FLEXIBLE END STRENGTHS 


Events move with such rapidity that plans made now are likely to require 
modification in the months which transpire before a budget program submitted 
to the Congress becomes a part of history. Flexibility in personnel procedures 
is necessary. For this reason, for fiscal year 1957 the Secretary of Defense 
recommended and the President approved a budgetary strength for each service 
and an authorized ceiling as shown in the table below. 











Planned Budget Authorized 
strength end | strength end ceilings 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 

Se aden ties. cater eae ated Lakatos Weis niadiee & amare 1, 040, 250 1, 045, 300 1, 055, 250 
SER SP SEN TNT ere eee eke eh eh are 662, 774 678, 223 678, 223 
TEINS. gat es ee oe ede eee ee 201, 000 205, 735 | 205, 735 
occa NO a i erevecenennersncnal 916, 000 936, 000 | 975, 000 
DE di: Senstctenliticdivs aievebephlodneine | 2, 820, 024 2,865,258 | 2,914, 208 


The above figures include officers and enlisted personnel as well as personnel 
in the service academies and certain groups of aviation cadets and officer candi- 
dates who have previously been excluded when referring to the authorized 
strength of a service. It should be clear, however, that no actual modification in 
strength results from this accounting procedure. 
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The planned strength of 2,820,024 at end fiscal year 1956 is lower than the 
strength objective of approximately 2,859,000 which we stated in last year’s 
budget presentations. The difference is largely in the Air Force where they are 
taking advantage of the substitutions of civilian personnel for military per- 
sonnel to have onboard the work force needed to accomplish their missions. 

We had originally planned that the military strength would increase approxi- 
mately 25,000 in fiscal year 1957. This would have occurred largely in the Air 
Force where the prospects of fewer losses in fiscal year 1957 together with an 
improved reenlistment rate and a level training establishment would have per- 
mitted a gradual increase in Air Force strength throughout the year. The 
Marine Corps would also have been increased slightly. 

Since the budget went to press in late December, we have found it necessary 
to authorize portions of the ceiling to both the Army and Navy. The Army 
increase of 10,800 was granted to cover the transportation support of DEW Tine 
and to provide trainers to the 6-month training program operating under the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

The Navy increase of 15,000 was necessary to permit the Navy to man the 
larger ships and complicated aircraft now joining the active forces, to permit 
overseas airbase expansion to support the sound surveillance system, and to 
provide for guided missile units and naval air forces deployed in both oceans. 

The difference between the budget figure and the ceiling is now 48,950. Man- 
power authorizations in excess of budgeted strength will only be approved fol- 
lowing detailed justification to and approval by the Secretary of Defense. It 
will require evidence that the mission for which additional personnel are 
requested cannot be provided from within current service resources or made 
available by management efficiencies. 

At the same time that the President granted authority to increase strength 
within the ceilings for good and sufficient reason, he also directed that where 
administrative savings in military personnel could be made, not affecting com- 
bat units, that the actual military personnel strength of the individual service 
should be adjusted accordingly. 


CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


We continue to regard the manpower costs of the defense effort as the sum 
total of the military and civilian personnel employed by the Defense Department. 
The civilian portion of our manpower is under the same careful and con- 
tinuing scrutiny as our military strengths. 

Our reviews during the past years indicated that a downward adjustment 
in civilian strength could be made by the end of fiscal year 1956. Accordingly, 
the Departments were asked to effect a reduction in civilian employment levels by 
increments during the last three quarters of fiscal year 1956. Each Department 
was given a target to shoot at with the full knowledge that such targets would 
be extremely difficult to achieve. 

Detailed analyses and repeated efforts by the services indicated that most of 
the savings could be effected and a reduction in total civilian personnel during 
fiscal year 1956 of approximately 41,000 was programed. These reductions 
occurred in object class 01 (personal services) and object class 07 (other con- 
tractual services) personnel used for overseas support-contract hire purposes. 

By the end of February the overall programed reduction had been aecom- 
plished. Recently letters were sent to the departmental Secretaries compliment- 
ing them on the effective management steps which permitted them to reach the 
objective ahead of schedule. 

The tables shown below contain the civilian strengths in object class 01 and 07 
at end fiscal year 1955 and those planned for end fiscal year 1956 and 1957. 
With your permission, I will not read the tables but will note that the object 
class 01 adjustment planned in fiscal year 1956 is a decrease of 12,771, with a 
further reduction in fiscal year 1957 of 5,816. In object class 07, the adjustment 
planned in fiscal year 1956 is a decrease of 28,192, with a further reduction in 
fiscal year 1957 of 4,813. Thus, the total civilian employment level will decrease 
by 41,000 in fiscal year 1956 with an additional planned decrease of 10,629 in 
fiscal year 1957. 
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Object class 01 (personal services) 


Actual Budget Budget 
strength, end | strength, end | strength, end 
fiscal year 1955) fiscal year 1956) fiscal year 1957 


Dre re te ak tad hea he tinea eee oe ee 461, 646 435, 550 432, 001 
is bi nd dln tabbed cscs pocudenneteh sdushbetarineael 410, 564 390, 151 388, 691 
Be ND ecu dinate) ~odgein -sdidaenbtidbenctncbalice inabodse 312, 416 346, 211 345, 646 
Office of Secretary of Defense. -.-.....-..........-..-..------.- 1, 954 1, 897 t 
WRB i dane slid Meckithlgbcabetoueesees 1, 186, 580 1, 173, 809 1, 167, 993 


Object class 07 (other contractual services) 


Actual, end | Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year jend fiscal yearjend fiscal year 
19. 1 


956 1957 
TTY 
FTI cnsccamemsianineneeicunteecinest Citbmaimaunaias «> dbinbuiiataiiitees sts ideale hid 215, 598 188, 505 185, 700 
a ee ee 22, 335 22, 000 22, 000 
BE Fated ls ditched bdbvidebvosetedichenibasenoseeekeen 85, 176 , 412 82, 404 
Total 


84,4 
p pahedgeaenndeeeedeerensnansinepulbeminsippipasinbeeintiil 823, 109 204, 917 290, 104 


We will keep continually abreast of developments within the civilian struc- 
ture to insure that the military departments have adequate civilian personnel 
strengths to perform their missions properly, but no more than are really 
essential. 


ELIMINATION OF FUNCTIONS 


If I may digress for a moment, entry into the era of the “level force” will 
bring with it the problem of living within relatively fixed means as far as man- 
power strengths are concerned. Concurrently, new weapons and equipment will 
continue to be delivered to the operating forces which, while generally increasing 
firepower and destructive effect, are frequently more complex to maintain. 

Additional missions continue to be assigned the services. These are not 
assigned except after careful study and full justification. The trend, however, 
has been to assign new missions faster than other missions are withdrawn. 

The President has recognized this factor in approving the flexible personnel 
ceiling for fiscal year 1957. But what we need to do is accelerate our drive to 
eliminate missions which are becoming obsolescent. We must pursue this objec- 
tive with the same dedication that we strive for new weapons and equipment. 
Only in this way can we keep pace with the weapons system within reasonably 
level personnel strengths. 

This search for things we can stop doing is a wide open field. We must do 
better the things we must do, but we must stop doing the things we no longer 
need do. The will to eliminate needless functions must be the prevailing mood 
from the top to the bottom of our military structure. 

In this connection, Mr. Wilson has asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
military departments to make a complete and careful evaluation of the size, 
nature, and composition of the forces likely to be required for the Nation’s 
security during fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960. This essential analysis will 
be a forward step to assist in identifying the resources we must invest to keep 
in balance with our security missions. 


OPERATING FORCES 


The departmental Secretaries have given you the major units to be maintained 
by the services and the service spokesmen will develop this information for you 
in detail. Consequently, I shall avoid this type of detail and deal with the 
manner in which military personnel are being allocated to the major categories 
with which you are familiar. 

Essentially, the fiscal year 1957 will bring little change in the percentage of 
personnel allocated to operating forces, supporting forces, training forces, and 
in the transient and patient category. We plan to end fiscal year 1957 with 
64.5 percent in operating forces, 14.8 percent in supporting forces, 16.9 in train- 
ing forces, and 3.8 in the transient and patient category. 
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Our efforts will continue in fiscal year 1957 to get higher percentages of per- 
sonnel into the operating forces but, for the most part, the effective action which 
can be taken ‘in this area has been taken. 

I might mention one effective step taken during the last year in the Air Force. 
Previously, I have mentioned their adherence to a level recruit input and the 
use of civilians in place of military. They also determined that a portion of 
the recruit training could be completed concurrently with the beginning of train- 
ing in the technical schools. The result was a shortening of the recruit training 
period, a lowering of the total number in recruit training, and a lower training 
overhead. The net product was that some 10,700 spaces in recruit training and 
4,000 spaces in training overhead were released for other allocation. These 
14,700 spaces were available for allocation to the formation of the 10 additional 
wings to be created by the Air Force in fiscal year 1956, 

We will be ever alert for additional refinements of our present methods. 


ENLISTMENTS AND INDUCTIONS 


In the last session of this Congress the Department of Defense requested and 
received legislation providing an extension of induction authority. We stated 
that we would use induction authority as necessary to maintain the required 
strengths. 

We knew that fiscal year 1956 would be a particularly difficult year for the 
Navy and the Air Force, due to the heavy losses they were scheduled to experi- 
ence as a result of the expiration of the 4-year enlistment of many of the Korean 
war volunteers. We had anticipated that the Army would use induction au- 
thority throughout the year. The Marine Corps was also having heavy losses 
but was not expected to employ the induction authority. 

In the summer and early fall of 1955 the Navy strength began to slip a bit 
below that needed for effective manning of the fleet. Realizing that the tradi- 
tionally bad recruiting months were coming, Navy requested and rceeived ap- 
proval of induction calls for 10,000 men in November and December. This action, 
coupled with intensified activity by the Navy recruiting service and a somewhat 
improved reenlistment rate, reversed the downward trend. The draft call of 
10,000 for March was the last draft call now planned by the Navy. We anticipate 
the Navy’s authorized strength will be maintained by voluntary means in the 
remainder of fiscal year 1956 and throughout fiscal year 1957. 

The Air Force is operating on a plan to maintain a level training establish- 
ment through the input of 10,145 volunteers monthly. The Air Force, for rea- 
sons of long-term efficiency, has chosen to operate at a temporary military 
understrength—which it is compensating for by increasing use of civilians—and 
is building to its authorized strength on a gradual basis. Use of induction 
authority by the Air Force is not anticipated. 

The Army will continue to use induction authority. The total inductions now 
planned for fiscal year 1957 are 146,000, phased in monthly calls to meet the needs 
of the Army. 

It should be noted that the percentage of inductees in the Army’s enlisted 
personnel is dropping. At the end of fiscal year 1955 inductees constituted 39.9 
percent of the Army’s enlisted strength; by the end of fiscal year 1956 it is 
anticipated this percentage will drop to 30.7 percent; by the end of fiscal year 
1957 this percentage will drop further to 25.6 percent. These results are the 
natural beneficial product of the Army’s intensive enlistment and reenlistment 
programs. 

This is especially significant when related to the enlistment pattern of the 
Army. The great bulk of first enlistments are for 3 years. This means that to 
an increasing degree the Army is obtaining the advantages enjoyed by the other 
services of the longer enlistments. 

The Marine Corps has maintained its authorized strength by voluntary means 
in fiscal year 1956 and expects to do the same in fiscal year 1957. 


RESULTS OF CAREER INCENTIVE LEGISLATION 


Last year we came to the Congress with the request for legislation which would 
stimulate more of our young people to enter military service voluntarily and 
then make it their career. We were seeking to reduce the expensive turnover of 
personnel, to promote stability within our personnel structure. This Congress 
passed the Career Incentive Act of 1955 and this, coupled with the increased 
reenlistment bonus, has had a central influence in producing favorable results. 
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. a Defense Department also took constructive steps to cope with the prob- 
em by: 

Intensified reenlistment programs, including early discharges for pur- 

poses of immediate reenlistment ; 

Giving the individual more choice of base or location ; 

Continued emphasis on correct job assignments to conform to specialties ; 

Improved base housing and fewer costly transfers ; and 

Improved training and retraining opportunities. 
The combined effects of all these actions has been an upturn in reenlistment 
rates during the past fiscal year, particularly among those men who have com- 
pleted more than one tour of enlisted duty. 

Last year, when before this committee on the overall Department of Defense 
manpower picture, I spoke of a 10-percent increase in the reenlistment rate as the 
result we hoped for through enactment of the Career Incentive Act of 1955. On 
the basis of preliminary returns for the current fiscal year, we conservatively 
expect to achieve a total force reenlistment percentage increase of 10 points or 
better. In terms of numbers, this involves about 60,000 men. 

In dollars and cents this translates into a high figure. The cost of putting one 
new man through basic plus some advanced training is about $3,200. By elim- 
inating the need to train 60,000 new men, we are protecting our investment in 
basic training and related costs of about $200 million. 

These savings in basic training costs, substantial as they may be, are over- 
shadowed by the effects on the quality and effectiveness of our force, and the 
trend toward reducing the training establishment—which also means additional 
experienced manpower for the fighting units. 

In effect, 60,000 seasoned fighting men and technicians will be retained in our 
force during the current fiscal year in place of 60,000 raw recruits. This qualita- 
tive improvement could never be “priced out” in dollars and cents. 

Another encouraging sign in the reenlistment picture is the increase in long- 
term reenlistments. In fiscal year 1954, 46.5 percent of the men reenlisting chose 
the long-term 6-year reenlistment option; in fiscal year 1955, this increased to 
69.5 percent; to date in fiscal year 1956, it has further increased to 74.9 percent. 


RETENTION OF NEEDED PERSONNEL 


However, current improvement in reenlistment rates on an overall basis does 
not necessarily mean that it is spread uniformly across all career fields. We 
are reenlisting the best men and women we can get—but we are not getting 
the blend of skills and leaders we really need. 

Our most pressing personnel problem, in my opinion, is to develop a system 
which will do a better job of retaining specially qualified military personnel in the 
correct proportions to meet our operating requirements. 

We are in danger of having our equipment outrun the ability of our personnel 
to employ and maintain it. Increasingly greater strides in the development of 
new defense weapons which require higher military qualifications and higher 
technical skills aggravates this problem. Progress in personnel practices must 
keep pace with progress in the development and production of the tools of defense. 

It is clear that fundamental changes will be necessary in the procedures by 
which we acquire, train, and retain our specially qualified military personnel— 
leaders and technicians, both enlisted and officers. We must apply more creative 
thinking in this area and perhaps depart from traditional concepts. 

We must make greater use of the traditional American incentive system, 
applied selectively, and within a flexible framework so that we are capable of 
responding rapidly to meet our demonstrated needs. While by no means the 
only illustration, you are all aware of the actions that have been taken to this 
end in the case of doctors and dentists by the passage of Public Law 497 author- 
izing longevity pay credit and constructive service for promotion. 


BASIS OF PRESENT PERSONNEL SYSTEM 


Career advancement in the Armed Forces and its associated compensations has 
traditionally been based upon the command management responsibility of the 
individual. Now we are in an era requiring ever-growing technical skills to 
maintain our equipment, ever-expanding technical-managerial ability to get the 
most out of our equipment, and military situations requiring more independent 
action by small formations of men and equipment. 

Our pay structure and our grade structure require analysis, and possibly 
redesigning, to accommodate command management responsibility and tech- 
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nical skills equitably within its framework. When we increase the pay of all 
members of the same grade by the same amount, we fail to distinguish between 
the difference in responsibility and technical skill which occur in the same 
grade. 

When we pay the same reenlistment bonus to men of all military skills we 
fail to roeegnize the difference in intensity of demand for these same skills out- 
side the military service. Similarly, we encourage that human quality which 
leads men to seek out the less arduous duty assignments because the reenlist- 
ment compensations for the arduous and complex assignments and the less 
arduous and less complex assignments are all the same. 

We know that we have a problem in retaining the needed personnel on a career 
basis. I am not attempting to prejudge its solution. However, we have formed 
a Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation 
under the chairmanship of Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General Electric Co., 
to recommend administrative and legislative proposals and procedures aimed at 
giving immediate attention to our specially qualified military personnel. 


NEW CAREER INCENTIVE LEGISLATION 


While we feel that improvements have taken place in the personnel picture 
and while we use with our greatest energy the legislation the Congress has given 
us, we have submitted to the Congress certain additional legislation in the 
conviction that enactment will further enhance stability within our military 
services. 

Favorable action has already been taken in this session on career incentives 
for medical personnel and dependent medical care is in the final stages of con- 
sideration. At a later date, this committee will receive full details on the bills 
relating to survivor’s benefits, regular officer augmentation, and a number of 
other ‘items which are high in importance to the retention of servicemen. It is 
essential.that these measures be acted upon this year if we are to keep pace with 
industry’s rapidly expanding programs into the benefit areas. 


CODE OF CONDUCT 


Before turning to consideration of the Reserve programs of the services, I 
want to make brief mention of the code of conduct which went into effect by 
executive order of the President in August 1955. Although such a code, un- 
written, has existed in principle among American fighting men from the begin- 
ning, it is the first time this Nation ever had a code as clearly spelled out for its 
Armed Forces. 

It was drawn up by a distinguished panel of veteran officers and civilian 
service secretaries after weeks of consultation with educators, churchmen, 
statesmen, labor leaders, and medical and legal authorities. And with former 
prisoners of war—the men who know. 

The sights of this code are purposely high. Its aim is top-level conduct; 
its demands are realistic; its principles are based on hard experience. It is 
a courageous creed that can serve military and civilian equally well in this 
difficult and dangerous age. It has been extremely well received by all seg- 
ments of the American public. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Another major item in our legislative program of the last session was 
Reserve legislation. Positive action was needed to strengthen our Reserve 
forces. Congress responded by passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
I believe this act, in time, will prove to be one of the most farsighted and 
constructive military steps yet taken by this country. 


RESERVE FORCES ACT OF 1955 


The law as enacted by the Congress is not the exact bill recommended by 
the President and the Department of Defense. But, my purpose today is not 
to talk about what we didn’t get—I propose to talk about what we did get 
and what we are doing with this authority. There is much of positive bene- 
fit and long-range value to be found in the Reserve Forces Act. We intend 
to make this law work; it will have a fair trial and the utmost effort that 
can come from the dedicated people charged with its implementation. You 
~_ count on our working as hard to implement this law as we worked to get 
t. 
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SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM FOR ENLISTED MEN 


One of the most important features of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and 
the first to be implemented, is the provision for the 6-month training program. 
This provision permits for the first time the direct entry of young men into 
the Reserve in draft-deferred status. These young men must undergo an 
initial 6-month period of active duty for training. 

We had planned to enlist about 100,000 into the 6-month training program 
in fiscal year 1956 and the same number in fiscal year 1957. Thus far, more 
than 20,000 young men have been enlisted by the two services operating this 
program—the Army and the Marine Corps—the bulk of such enlistments having 
been in the Army. 

The Army, as the principal user of this program, has made publicity efforts 
in support of this act of a magnitude without parallel for any similar activity in 
peacetime. We are beginning to receive dividends from this campaign. 

Enactment of Public Law 490, 84th Congress, to equalize the pay of reservists 
and National Guardmen at the rate appropriate to their grade should also 
have a very favorable influence on our efforts to procure personnel for this 
program. 

In January, I stated to the House Appropriations Committee that I felt 
we would need until at least July to make an adequate assessment of the 
success of this program, I continue to be convinced that this is a realistic 
target date. The upswing in enlistments to 4,507 which occurred during March, 
just after midterm of the school year, should repeat itself with perhaps more 
force at the end of the school year in June. We realize there is a continuing 
selling job to do on a man-to-man basis and we are going to do it. 

We are making every effort to inform the public of our Reserve programs 
and to sell the volunteer concept for maintaining our Reserve components. We 
constantly seek to get across to our young men the advantages to them and 
their country in early recognition and acceptance of their military obliga- 
tion, and to rally the support of all who have a stake in seeing America remain 
strong and free. There has just been concluded a very successful Military 
Reserve Week, sponsored by the National Security Committee and its constitu- 
ent organizations, which received nationwide response. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM FOR OFFICERS 


You will recall that in 1955 a big problem existed in the ROTC program. It 
stemmed from the necessity to produce the number of officers we would need 
in the event of mobilization and still require all of these officers to serve on a 
tour of active duty comparable to the active duty required of all other young 
men. The problem was further complicated by a concurrent reduction in our 
active force officer requirements. 

The 6-month active duty for training program provided for in the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 has adequately solved this problem while adhering to the 
principle of equity among service-liable personnel. This program is being 
used for the training of approximately 4,100 Army ROTC graduates not needed 
to maintain the strength of the active forces in fiscal year 1956 and 4,900 in 
fiscal year 1957. These officers are receiving training in branch schools and 
then will be returned to the Ready Reserve for assignment with drilling units. 
This program will be similarly used in future years if the ROTC output exceeds 
the active duty needs. 

OUR RESERVE TODAY 


Meanwhile, we have sizable Reserve forces in existence today. On February 
29, 1956, there were about 3,700,000 reservists, of whom 330,000 were on active 
duty, 3,100,000 not on active duty in the Ready Reserve, and 260,000 in the 
Standby and Retired Reserve. 


TRAINING PARTICIPATION 


At the end of fiscal year 1955, the Reserve components, including the Na- 
tional Guard, had 826,196 in a drill pay status. This number had increased by 
February 29, 1956, to 883,505. This, however, is a somewhat slower buildup 
than had been programed. By the end of fiscal year 1956 the drill pay category 
is planned at 967,419. Unless somewhat greater progress is made in the re- 
maining months, this expansion is not going to be fully realized. Any failure 
to meet fiscal year 1956 objective would carry over the effects into fiscal year 
1957 when our drill pay objective is 1,100,000 by the end of the year. 
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REQUIRED PARTICIPATION 


A second key feature of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 is the imposition of 
an enforceable requirement to participate in Reserve training on individuals 
who enter the Armed Forces subsequent to August 9, 1955. For young men 
who enter the 6-month program, failure to participate satisfactorily in Reserve 
training may result in cancellation of draft deferment and induction in high 
priority. Prior servicemen who fail to perform Reserve training may be 
ordered to perform 45 days of active duty for training in order to maintain 
proficiency. 

The Reserve forces will not be receiving substantial numbers of men with 
prior service who have a statutory obligation to participate in Reserve train- 
ing until the summer of 1957, and then it will be only those who were inducted 
or enlisted for 2 years immediately following the enactment of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. Those who enlisted for 3 or 4 years will not enter the 
Reserve until 1958 or 1959. This has the effect of delaying the buildup of 
participation in Reserve training. 

Action is currently underway to accommodate an increase in training par- 
ticipation in the Army National Guard brought about by the highly successful 
guard recruiting campaign conducted in February. 


SCREENING 


A third important feature of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 is the provision 
for screening the Ready Reserve to insure, among other things, a proper alloca- 
tion of critical skills between military requirements and the requirements for 
essential civilian activities. 

The President signed Executive Order 10651 on January 6, 1956, after ex- 
tensive coordination with other governmental agencies and offices of the execu- 
tive branch. This order prescribed regulations governing the screening of the 
Ready Reserve of the Armed Forces. 

The Department of Defense directive giving force to the law and the Executive 
order in connection with this process was issued on February 18, 1956. Detailed 
service regulations governing the operation of the screening process have been 
prepared and are currently being reviewed in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense prior to promulgation to the field. 

Based on these regulations the services will do the actual screening. This 
will require a considerable amount of work in reviewing reservists’ records and 
applying the various screening criteria to each individual case. Only then will 
we have the truly ready members of our Ready Reserve identified. At the same 
time, we will have determined that certain reservists with critical skills in 
excess of Ready Reserve requirements for such skills be transferred to the 
Standby Reserve. 

CRITICALLY SKILLED PERSONNEL 


On January 6, the President signed Executive Order No. 10650, authorizing 
the enlistment into the 8-year Reserve program for 6 months of active duty for 
training of individuals over 18% years of age, who possess critical skills and 
are engaged in civilian occupations in critical defense supporting industry or in 
research activity affecting national defense. 

On January 31, the Secretary of Defense designated the Army as executive 
agent of the Department of Defense to enlist and train such individuals selected 
by local draft boards. Necessary administrative details to place the program 
into operation were then worked out between the Department of the Army and 
the Selective Service System. 

As of the end of March 385 applications had been filed with the Selective 
Service System for enlistment into this program. Of that number, 58 had been 
approved, 16 had been rejected or withdrawn, and the remaining 311 were still 
pending. 

It is of interest to note that of the 58 approved applications, 29 were from 
individuals engaged in research, and 8 from persons engaged in various aspects 
of the aircraft industry. The remaining 21 were divided between such skill 
areas as electronics, ordnance, chemicals, health and welfare, and education. 

A directive has been issued by the Secretary of Defense which establishes 
policy and procedures under which the military departments may support appli- 
cations of their civilian employees for enlistment into the special 6-month 
critical skills program. Such support may also be given to applications from 
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employees of contractors, subcontractors, and other organizations whose work 
is of importance to the military departments. 

Recently, requests have been received from the Navy and the Marine Corps 
for participation in the critical skills program. The administrative procedures 
necessary to accommodate these requests are currently being developed by 
the Department of Defense in coordination with the Selective Service System. 


ACTION PROGRAM 


In the final analysis, the basic ingredient for success in the Reserve program 
is hard work—dedicated work—getting out and selling the Ready Reserve idea 
on a man-to-man basis, from the local to the national level. That, essentially, 
is the action program which we will be following.for the coming: year. 


CONCLUSION 


In this statement I have been able to hit only certain high points of the 
programs affecting over 4144 million military and civilian personnel.in the active 
forces and over an additional 314 million in the Reserve components. We shall be 
happy to answer any questions you may have about our programs. 


PERSONNEL LOSSES AND TECHNICIAN SHORTAGES 


Mr. Burcess. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
some time there has been a great deal of activity in the Halls of 
Congress, statements by administration officials, and widespread cov- 
erage in the press and columns on the subject of personnel losses and 
technician shortages in the Armed Forces of the United States. 

These are cited as No. 1 problems and occasionally the matter has 
been put forth in its most negative terms, 

Rather than risk the impression that any responsible Government 
body or executive department is standing idly by while these problems 
continue to grow, I consider it high time that we take stock, count our 
progress and blessings, and at the same time review our long-range 
problems and outline actions that are underway or are proposed. 

Because of the intense interest and action that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has taken in these matters, and because the 
sizable financing required for each program comes before this dis- 
tinguished group, I consider it imperative that I render for your per- 
sonal consideration this detailed statement. 

The problem of personnel losses and critical technical needs is not 
a problem that faces the Department of Defense and the armed services 
alone in today’s American world. 

Solving our personnel problems is more important in many respects 
than providing additional funds for additional items of complex 
equipment. 

But let’s take a look at the total American picture as of today and 
then later get on with a detailed analysis of Defense’s administrative 
and legislative program for improving our personnel outlook. 

In the New York Times of the Sunday just past, May 13, 1956, the 
following was noted with respect to our Nation’s present educational 
and industrial activities: 

1. The average United States national high-school student enroll- 
ment in physics is 4.4 og in chemistry, 7.5 percent; in geometry, 
11 percent, and in algebra, 25 percent. 

2. A statement on education which reads: 

In recent months the Nation’s attention has been focused on the shortage of 


scientitsts and engineers, particularly in view of the fact that the Soviet Union 
is making the training of technical men its major educational effort. 
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3. A headline which announced— 


Lack’ of Teachers Big Long Island Problem—Schools Will Require Twice 
Present Number by 1960 * * *. 


4. A special feature stressed that— 


With atomic energy, jet engines, automation and other scientific revolutions 
erasing the boundary between university and factory, scientists are becoming 
as fundamental as salesmen in industry’s scheme of things. 

5. Finally, in turning to the business section, you find page after 
page of industrial block advertisements offering endless business 
opportunities for engineers to handle turbojet controls, engine vibra- 
tions, missiles systems, inertial navigation, supersonic and transonic 
aerodynamics, infrared physics, and on and on. 

The Sunday nearest May 13 in 1950 was Sunday, May 14, and for 
curiosity I carefully scanned the New York Times for that date be- 
cause of its proximity to the beginning of the Korean war and to the 
period of this year. 

In the 1950 business edition of that Sunday’s Times, there is but 
1 wanted block advertisement for 1 radar engineer-physicist, as com- 
pared to the 62 or more block ads in this Sunday’s section just past. 
which announces openings for such industrial personnel on a grand 
scale. 

The only shortage mentioned in the entire paper of 1950 carries 
the doctor situation and nowhere to be found are the descriptive 
needs of an America that even then was thinking of rocket propul- 
sions and supersonic speeds. 

But let’s deal with today. 

All of this just indicates to me the usual dynamism of an America on 
the march and ever changing toward a better tomorrow—whether it be 
to achieve a more secure base for peace, or a better standard of living. 

The Armed Forces and their personnel programs and problems are 
part and parcel of this change. 

And this administration and this Congress are doing a great deal to 
keep abreast and ahead of this change. 


FACTORS REQUIRING TECHNICALLY TRAINED MEN 


Let’s take a look at the elements of the change and the reasons for 
them: 

An aggressive national industrial might providing the latest in 
research and development for new product pall 

The largest sized Armed Forces maintained by America in times 
short of a going war with 800,000 deployed outside continental United 
States and another 370,000 afloat and mobile. These are all on global 
commitments requiring extensive training for the use and maintenance 
of complex weapons which are in keeping with the threat that faces 
us. 
The highest industrial employment rate in America’s history ac- 
companied by a strong economy and a high standard of living on the 
home front. 

Factors such as these set the stage for a sizable requirement on the 
quality production from our high schools and colleges of technically 
and professionally trained individuals. 
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It places large-scale industrial activity and large-sized military 
forces in competition for personnel to construct and then later.utilize 
and maintain the tools of modern war. 


COMPETITION OF INDUSTRY FOR PERSONNEL 


Additionally, the stability and higher take-home wages of industrial 
employment works in competition with the obligations, uncertainties, 
location, rigors, and dangers of military life—not to mention certain 
aspects of lower military and Government income. But all’s not lost. 

Ve plan to maintain a force of approximately 2,850,000 for the in- 
definite future. Reenlistment rates have gone up to over 40 percent, 
but within this range we are still not retaining our specially qualified 
military personnel at optimum combat effectiveness rates. 

Industry is benefiting from the trained contributions it receives from 
the military services. But our problem of SAINTS a force of this 
size is a greater challenge than when we were at one-half this strength 
only 6 years ago. Pay and related military and civilian personnel 
costs, excluding housing, represent $16 billion out of our overall 
defense budget of $35 billion. 

This military force is not static. It is alive, changing, responsive 
to the varying conditions under which it must operate, and responsive 
to its ever-increasing dependence on complex weapons. 

We must have a personnel system which is equally alive, equally re- 
sponsive to changing needs. e need such a system even though we 
realize the size of our work force takes time to permit its problems to 
be identified. 

Then they must be understood, corrective action developed, and, 
when appropriate, tax dollars obtained. 

Forward thinking must be applied in the personnel field or our 
hardware will outdistance the ability of our people to employ it. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary of Defense Wilson surely are 
doing this kind of forward thinking, as can be seen from the letter 
of April 9, 1956, which the President sent to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives regarding 
long-term career military service in both enlisted and officer rank. 


RESTRICTIONS OF TRADITION 


In designing the personnel steps taken to accommodate ourselves 
to the changing needs, it may be necessary to alter or abandon any 
traditionalism which shackles our ability to respond. A tradition 
you can count on not being abandoned is the willingness of the Ameri- 
can fighting man to sacrifice, endure hardship, die, if necessary, for 
American ideals. The dedicated men and women who are serving, 
and who will serve, have always lived up to this standard. 

I am confident they always will. 


AREAS OF APPROACH 


In motivating our people toward military careers of a proper dura- 
tion, I would like to discuss three general areas of approach to the 
problem: 

First, is the broad one of better circumstances under which men 
and women of the Armed Forces serve. By this I mean better hous- 
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ing, reasonable tours of continental duty as compared to duty in over- 
seas or outlying and remote areas; assured medical care for depend- 
ents, adequate schooling, and so on. 

Second, the elimination of many inequities which cause discontent 
within the Armed Forces. 

Third, reimbursement—and when 1 say reimbursement, I am not 
talking just money—I am talking about status in the community and 
standard of living. I mean pride in profession and accomplishment 
as well as ability to provide for their families in a manner which 
compares more favorably with what similar talents could obtain in 
industry. 

The Defense Department has been pursuing programs in each of 
these areas for some time. We intend to continue these programs with 
the greatest vigor. 

We will reach each objective just as rapidly as it is possible to 
obtain legislation, funds, and other resources, as well as the knowledge 
and experience of what to do in many of these areas. 

It would be helpful for me to review what this program has been, 
what it has accomplished, and where it is going. 


EARLY RECOGNITION OF PROBLEM 


More than 2 years ago the elements of our problem began to be 
apparent. The great expansion of our military personnel during the 
Korean war was by volunteers, but volunteers motivated by patriotism 
rather than a desire to make the military service a career. These 
men were coming due for discharge and, with the termination of the 
shooting war, they were not reenlisting. 

We had a mass exodus of experienced personnel. Our military 
force was widely deployed overseas. With industry at peak employ- 
ment levels and with a decision to maintain a military force of double 
that of pre-Korea, it was reasonable to encounter reenlistment prob- 
lems. The reenlistment rate for regulars dropped to an all-time low 
of 23.7 percent in fiscal year 1954—chart 1. 

Specifically, the annual average reelistment rates dropped from a 
normal 62 percent in the Army in fiscal year 1950 to 22 percent in 
1954; from 66 percent in the Navy, to 24 percent; in the Marine Corps, 
from 35 percent to 18 percent, and in the Air Force, from the 55_per- 
cent rate in fiscal year 1950, to 31 percent. 

Under these conditions, what was done? 


REENLISTMENT BONUS ACT 


The first corrective action taken was the passage by Congress of the 
Reenlistment Bonus Act in July 1954. This new act sharply increased 
the amounts of the bonus, with the largest amounts going to those 
reenlisting for the first time. 

It provided somewhat smaller increases in bonuses throughout the 
ensuing years, but larger than those previously authorized. 

This was an across-the-board measure. It gave the same reenlist- 
ment compensation to leaders and technicians. It was a proper step 
at the time to check the flood of specially qualified military personnel 
moving toward the greater stability of civilian life. 
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We knew, however, that this would not cure all our ills. We knew 
also that considerable time would elapse before the full beneficial in- 
fluence would accumulate. 


CAREER INCENTIVE ACT OF 1955 


In november 1954, it was determined that an overall adjustment in 
military compensation and certain allowances was vitally needed to 
make the military career more competitive with opportunities in civil 
life and to compensate for the 13 percent increase in the cost of living. 
The result was the prompt passage of the Career Incentive Act of 
1955 which became effective on April 1, 1955. This bill gave selective 
increases to military personnel after an initial period of service. 
These increases ranged from a maximum of 25 percent to a minimum 
of 6 percent. 

Please note that by being selective in its increases, this act was 
breaking with tradition. Not all individuals received the same in- 
creases. However, groups of individuals at the same points in their 
career received identical compensation. 

This, then, was a partial refinement of our problem and a step 
toward industry’s method of solving personnel shortages—pay what 
it takes to get and keep the people you need. 

This act also provided for improvements in situations which are 
peculiar to military life. It increased hazardous-duty pay for officers 
and enlisted; it established a dislocation payment of 1 month’s quar- 
ters allowance for each permanent change of station, and it authorized 
a special mileage allowance for movement of trailers for those families 
who occupied this mode of living. Our support of this act before the 
Congress indicated we did not regard this as a cure-all either. We 
anticipated that this act would possibly give us an increased reenlist- 
ment rate of aproximately 10 points. It would also protect an invest- 
ment in basic training of those who would reenlist of about $200 
million. 

We were right in this prediction. The overall reenlistment rate 
changed from a low of 23.7 percent in fiscal year 1954 to a 33.8 percent 
rate for the final quarter of fiscal year 1955. 


JOINT SERVICE TASK FORCE 


We did not believe any single piece of legislation would provide 
the full long-term solution to our problem. Therefore, we used our 
administrative authority to create a joint service task force to work 
on legislative proposals needed to produce greater stability within 
the Armed Forces. This was a selected group of key people from the 
four services who have operated under my immediate personal super- 
vision for the last 19 months. They have the specific mission of devel- 
oping legislation to solve our most wanted personnel needs and then 
moving with maximum speed to process such matters within the De- 
partment of Defense and the executive branch and get them before 
the Congress. 

This task force, in addition to presenting the Career Incentive Act 
of 1955, has had the continuing sasponsiibes for presentation of the 
legislation on the complex survivors’ benefits bill, dependent medical 
care, career incentives for medical personnel, regular officer augmenta- 
tion, and academy-ROTC longevity credit. 
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These bills generally aim at reducing inequities—the second general 
area for attention which I outlined. 

Before presenting them, I want to discuss a bit more fully the 
broad objective of providing better circumstances under which the 
people of our Armed Forces serve. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF SERVICE—-HOUSING 


All over the world, commanders rank housing as a priority item 
for discussion when I arrive. Annual increments of new housing 
are being constructed in the United States and abroad. This is help- 
ing our ‘situation and more frequently the military individual and 
his dependents can travel together to an overseas assignment. We 
still have quite a distance to go in this area, however. 

Meanwhile, we have some of our personnel occupying inadequate 
quarters for which they are charged the full amount of their rental 
allowance. 

We have proposed in S. 1947 that such quarters be occupied on a 
rental basis without loss of quarters allowance. This would require 
the serviceman to pay a fair value for the housing, but not the inflated 
value he now pays. I have seen some of this in my travels, and it is 
hard to believe. 

We recognize the deficit in dependent housing cannot be corrected 
overnight. We realize the uncertainty that exists in some countries 
and at some stations as to the permanency of military population at 
these locations. This does not take off our hands the unhappy families 
who must do duty in these locations when there is no housing avail- 
able. More needs to be done to solve our problem in this regard. 


TOURS OF DUTY 


This is an area where administrative competence can continue 
to correct whatever problem exists. The services have established 
normal tours of duty in various geographical locations with the 
shorter tours in the less favorable locations. 

Tours have been shortened when dependents are not with the prin- 
cipal. Unit rotation by the Army under Operation Gyroscope and by 
the Air Force for SAC units have been developed. 

Navy has home-ported ships so as to increase the tours of duty and 
lengthen the tour of sea duty for officer personnel. 

We still have too many and too rapid transfers of personnel, but 
continued policing of this subject and hard-boiled administrative 
competence within the Department of Defense can work on this 
problem. 

There are other elements of what T have called the circumstances of 
service such as schooling for dependents and absentee voting which I 
will not develop with you, but which cast their shadow to make up 
the gray area between a wanted and a not-wanted career. 

I realize this Congress and previous sessions have done much for 
our service personnel ; I realize also that these service personnel are 
giving a lot for their country, too. They stand ready to give their 
lives, if necessary, in the defense of our way of life. 
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DEPENDENT MEDICAL CARE 


Final action by the Congress on the dependent medical-care bill is 
imminent in view of the Senate vote in support of this measure yester- 
day. 

We estimate the 40 percent of our military dependents are not near 
military medical facilities or that overcrowded conditions prevent 
their treatment in these facilities. This means they must shift for 
themselves and pay their own medical bills in civilian facilities. 

This 40 percent would get medical treatment under this bill. The 
other 60 percent would be assured that they would continue to receive 
dependent medical care. It would also improve retirement medical 
‘are for the principal and his dependents. 

The worth of this bill is giving peace of mind to the serviceman that, 
regardless of where he is, his dependents will have adequate medical 
protection, cannot be priced out in terms of dollars and cents, or pre- 
dicted in terms of specific increases in the reenlistment rate. 

We realize this feature is somewhat different than industrial prac- 
tices, but it is geared to the unusual conditions under which people 
live in military service. We feel certain that it will reduce one of 
the major deterrents to continued service for some of our personnel. 
It is a step in the right direction of unknown magnitude. 


ELIMINATION OF INEQUITIES 


Any mutterings the serviceman may make about the lower status 
he believes he and his dependents occupy have their genesis in some 
of the inequities which exist within the Armed Forces. The list is 
long. That they have come to occur is understandable; that they are 
permitted to continue is not. 

Correction is slow. We are working on this item by item. 

I would like to cite three specific examples of inequities which have 
been identified and for which proposed corrective action in specific 
legislation is now before this Congress. These are survivor’s benefits, 
academy-ROTC longevity credit, and retirement in highest grade 
held. 


SURVIVOR’S BENEFITS 


The inequities in the present survivor benefits system have come 
about unintentionally through piecemeal changes in the various pro- 
grams over a long period of time. The executive branch and the 
Congress have long recognized the need for improving the survivor 
benefit structure. 

Legislation is now before the Senate—H. R. 7089—which would 
eliminate many of the existing inequities and modernize the overall 
survivorship program. 

Typical of the inequity in survivor benefits which exists under 
present law is the case shown on the attached chart—chart No. 2— 
two captains, one a recervist and the other a regular, killed in 
the same aircraft crash, would leave their surviving wives and chil- 
dren with vastly different benefits. The family of the Reserve officer, 
with entitlements under the Federal Employees Compensation Act, 
would receive about twice as much as the family of the Regular officer, 
while the children are of minor age. The widow of the reservist would 
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receive almost four times as much as that of the regular after the 
children come of age. 

This simple chart shouts this question : “Why be a regular?” 

And here is a hard fact: Almost 75 percent of our officers on active 
duty are reservists. We may have that very question asked us: “Why 
be a regular?” by the officers we plan to augment into the Regular 
officer structure if S. 3124 on Regular officer augmentation is passed, 
as we are recommending. 

I cannot mention the Regular Officer Augmentation proposal with- 
out commenting on the inequity it is designed to correct. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps have approximately 50 percent 
of their active officers in Regular officer status and legal authority for 
additional number of Regular officers. 

The Army and the Air Force have but 26 percent, and 17 percent, 
respectively, of their active officers in regular officer status. 

These are the practical limits possible under their present legal au- 
thorization. It is not possible to persuade the great numbers of Re- 
serve officers rendering full-time service in the Army and Air Force 
that this situation is either equitable or desirable. 

I do not want to go into how the proposed survivor’s benefits bill 
and Regular Officer Augmentation will operate to correct these in- 
equities, but, if they are corrected, we can predict that they will have 
positive and far-reaching benefits on the overall problem. 


ACADEMY-ROTOC LONGEVITY CREDIT 


Marked instability in our officer corps is one of the reasons which 
led to submission of our proposal on Regular Officer Augmentation. 
We had 43,800 officers complete their obligated military service in 
fiscal year 1955. 

As the attached chart No. 3 shows, 11,800 stayed on voluntarily ; 
but 32,000 marched voluntarily into civilian life, taking with them 
3,975 pilots. This unquestionably has had a strong effect on the large 
enlisted personnel losses. 

In the Army in fiscal year 1956, about 90 percent of the officers 
expected to enter the Army will come from ROTC sources. 

In the Air Force in fiscal year 1956, the great bulk of the 5,974 
pilots they propose to train will come from the officers they expect 
to commission from ROTC sources. The Air Force uses the ROTC 
as the primary source of their pilot personnel. 

The current issue of Life magazine devotes a page to manpower 
problems in the Air Force. It illustrates that in an F—100 squadron 
of the Air Defense Command, 6 of the officers can be relied upon to 
remain in the service; the remaining 15 officers will probably leave 
after their period of obligated service. Virtually all of these officers 
have been obtained through the ROTC source. They receive sub- 
stantially less pay than officers trained by other methods, yet they 
are critically important to the 24-hour per day protection of our land. 

Actually there are some 12 methods of training leading to a com- 
mission in the armed services. The route to officership via the Mili- 
tary Academies and the Reserve Officer Training Corps are the only 
ones in which the officer candidate does not earn longevity for pay 
purposes. 
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This is an unintentional affront which we just cannot explain. It 
means that the monthly base pay of an Academy or ROTC graduate 
on commissioning is $222 per month; an individual commissioned via 
other sources may earn as much as $296 per month on commissioning. 
It is virtually impossible to explain this inequality to the individuals 
involved. 

Surely it is not the intention nor the attitude of Congress that these 
groups of officers should continue in a secondary category within the 
Armed Forces. 

I invite your attention to H. R. 10212, the Cole bill, which has the 
endorsement of the executive branch. This bill is designed to eliminate 
this inequity which does such disservice to our Armed Forces. It is 
bound to have a favorable influence on reducing turnover in our officer 


personnel. 
RETIREMENT IN HIGHEST GRADE SATISFACTORILY HELD 


Present laws authorize the retirement of officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps in the highest grade they have held satisfactorily on 
active duty. Similar temporary authority for officers of the Army 
and Air Force will expire December 31 of this year. 

Most officers in the Air Force and many in the Army serve in tem- 
porary grades, many times two grades higher than their permanent 
grades. It is unreasonable to expect them to understand and accept 
this inequity. 

There is a bill now before Congress to correct this. Unless this bill 
is passed, many of our best officers must look forward to years of addi- 
tional service before retiring in a grade lower than that in which they 
have satisfactorily performed their duty. This does little to persuade 
such individuals that they are pursuing a wanted career and is not 
in consonance with our large scale level force. 

The illustrations I have given you of inequalities and our proposed 
action outline one of our major fields of continuing endeavor and that 
is to build a strong foundation for our personnel system based on 
equality among the various members of our Armed Forces. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


The composite effect of what we have done and are doing will do 
much to advance both the status and the compensations—in monetary 
values and in personal values—for our military personnel. 

As we gain experience with the results produced, it must be trans- 
lated into a refinement to be applied to the next step. We must re- 
member always, however, that we are working with an alive subject— 
it does not stand still. Nor does industry. 

The military and civilian employees of the Department of Defense 
are, by far, the largest single work force in the country. To motivate 
our military and civilian personnel to stay with us on a career basis, 
we have to be prepared to offer them community recognition and a 
standard of living which will compare reasonably favorably with that 
to which the individual could aspire to in industry. We have several 
pieces of career-sponsoring legislation before the Congress now. 

To compensate adequately civilian personnel holding positions of 
great responsibility and to make it possible for the Department of 
Defense to offer talented men sound careers with opportunities for 
advancement, we have proposed that the number of scientific and pro- 
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fessional positions authorized in the Department of Defense by Public 
Law 313, 80th Congress, be raised from 45 to 275. 

Similarly, we have proposed that the number of supergrades, GS-16, 
17, and 18, allocated to the Department of Defense by the Civil Service 
Commission be raised from 236 to 285. 

These proposals are contained in H. R. 9560, as shown on chart 4. 

Senator Satronstatu. Has the House acted on that bill? 

Mr. Burcess. They have acted in committee. It has not been acted 
on floorwise. 

I have previously mentioned Regular officer angmentation as our 
legislative proposal to offer more of our officers an opportunity to 
serve as career officers. Chart 5 shows our present situation against 
which we are working toward the objective of approximately 50 per- 
cent Regular officers. This legislation is contained in H. R. 8692 and 
S. 3124. 


CAREER RETENTION 


In the current discussions of retention of personnel on a career basis 
we have normally talked on a gross-numbers basis. We have used as 
indices of performance such things as across-the-board improvements 
in reenlistment rates. By referring back to chart 1 you can see that 
in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 to date our gross reenlistment 
performance is on a continuing upward trend. Some would believe 
that this in itself will give us the balanced defense work force we need. 
This is not so. Do not be deceived by the apparent. 

We need to look more closely at the elements of this overall picture 
to see if we are in balance. We need to examine what is happening 
to the people with special military qualifications. By special military 
eee I mean the infantry squad leaders, the aviation me- 
chanic, the propulsion technician in an atomic submarine, the K—bomb- 
sight mechanic, the demolition specialist, and so on, and their officer 
counter parts. These are the men with the military talent needed to 
deal with today’s complex equipments and to react to the more demand- 
ing problems of independent action by smaller formations of men and 
equipment in today’s fission and fusion world. 


REENLISTMENT RATES BY SKILLS 


Overall reenlistment rates are up from the lows of 1954. On chart 6 
I show, for illustrative purposes, the reenlistment rates for first termers 
by selected skills in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. It is apparent 
that there is wide difference in our reenlistment experience when we 
analyze it by skills. 

Our retention rate is the lowest in the skills which are the most 
expensive to train, demand greater learning ability of the trainee, and 

take the longest time to train. Also, it is the personnel in these skills 
whose talents would be most critical in the immediate phases of a mod- 

ern war. As I pointed out in my opening remarks, men with these 
skills are also in great demand in industry. We aren’t keeping enough 
of the people we most need. 

I well recognize the benefits to our economy as a whole derived from 
plowing bac k into industry the millions of dollars of training accom- 
plished i in the Armed Forces. This is a beneficial byproduct of the 
continued maintenance of large Armed Forces in a technical world and 
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enhances the overall skill level of our Nation. However, byproduct it 
is, and it must not be permitted to imperil the primary mission or com- 
bat effectiveness of the Armed Forces. 

On chart 7, I have illustrated the training problem associated with 
selected skills in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The training time 
is different. This means that the portion of an enlistment available 
after training has been completed varies widely. Possibly we need to 
adjust the length a man serves by the amount of training he receives 
during that service. 

If this be a break with tradition, let us so label it and bring it into the 
open. The cold fact is that there is a general marketability to industry 
of the inservice training an individual receives and we may need do 
more to protect the investment we make in a man’s training. At the 
same time industry could well undertake more of its own training pro- 
gram so as to reduce the drain on the Armed Forces’ skilled personnel. 

We would like that step to be one which the individual chooses for 
himself—a military career. But if this is not possible, then other 
measures appear necessary. 


REENLISTMENT COMPENSATION 


One such measure which suggests itself is flexible reenlistment com- 
pensations. Stripped to its bare skeleton this can be titled “Supply 
and demand.” Right now we pay the same reenlistment compensation 
to all men of the same grade and length of service regardless of the 
inservice demand for these individuals and regardless of industry’s de- 
mands for them. 

As the demands for personnel of certain talents change inside the 
service due to the changing weaponry and conditions of service, we 
generate excesses of certain talents. Unless the individual has a ca- 
pacity for retraining into some other skill for which a demand exists, 
it may be that this individual should no longer be permitted to remain 
in the service. 

This would break with the traditional view that a man who has 
merely kept out of trouble has a place in the military service for 
as long as he elects to stay. It is time we break with such tradition. 
We have no place for the half-lazy, the half-talented in today’s 
complex military structure. 

I have the feeling that we can do more with the same amount 
of money we now use for reenlistment compensations. I visualize 
a system with flexibility in it. The system would pay a higher re- 
enlistment compensation to the individuals who are in short supply 
and a lower amount to individuals in oversupply. This would be 
an incentive system at work within the services which, by the law 
of supply and demand, would compensate for overages and shortages 
in personnel with special military qualifications by motivating indi- 
viduals with the needed talents to enter the shortage fields. 


RETENTION OF NEEDED PERSONNEL 


In my discussion, I have tried to show how successive steps have 
been taken in this problem of career personnel. When all were 
leaving us stopgap measures like the reenlistment bonus were vitally 
necessary and the Congress complied. 
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This gave us a momentary pause in which to submit a Career In- 
centive Act which refined the problem somewhat to plant the incentives 
at the decision points in the career pattern which would motivate and 
influence the individual to a military career. 

Meanwhile, vigorous action was pressed to eliminate the inequities 
which detract from career service. 

At each step upward on this ladder, we have attempted to apply 
the lessons learned on the previous step; we have attempted to focus 
from the broad general picture to the specific problem areas. 

In this effort we have had magnificent support from an under- 
standing Congress. They have been sympathetic to our problems 
when presented and forward thinking in their own analysis of our 
problems and have made many timely recommendations for their 
correction. Without this kind of support we would be not nearly 
so far along toward the solutions of our problems as we now are. 

We believe we are at the point on the ladder of success where we 
yeed to refine our procedures more precisely to the point that we 
attract to and keep in the services, for careers of proper duration 
the proportion of personnel with special military skills—leaders and 
technicians, officers and enlisted—that we really need. This is not 
only a question of dollars. It is a question of prestige, acceptability, 
self-respect, first-class citizenship, and dollars. 

An indispensable quality of career military service, similar to that 
found in the teaching profession, or the ministry, lies in a profound 
dedication to high purpose. Such dedication is nurtured by respect, 
prestige, and the admiration of their fellow men. This is not solely 


a question of dollars—an important one is attitude. Like the min- 


ister, and the teacher, our soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen must 
be able with pride to carry out their personal obligations to their 
families. 

The Congress recently took a step in the direction of paying more 
for special talents which are in short supply when it granted addi- 
tional compensation to doctors and dentists. They are specially 
mindful of the part doctors and dentists play in providing group 
benefit to the entire military community. The need for this kind 
of incentive compensation has long been recognized in the hazardous 
duty areas of aviation, submarine, and parachute duty. 

But the rest of the military machine grinds along with no dis- 
crimination between men of the same grade and length of service 
for different levels of special military qualification. All receive the 
same. This leads men in the hazardous and nonhazardous fields to 
seek out the less arduous and less demanding assignments because 
the compensations are the same. That is why we are 25 percent short 
in the combat arms MOS of the top three pay grades in the Conti- 
nental Army and 25 percent over in administrative specialists. Sim- 
ilar examples of imbalances could be found in the other services. 


ACTION PROGRAM 


The Secretary of Defense has just appointed Mr. Ralph J. Cordi- 
ner, president of General Electric Co., as chairman of the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation. 

The Committee is charged with responsibility of submitting to the 
Secretary of Defense recommendations for legislation that may be 
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necessary to strengthen and stabilize the status of career personne! 
with special military qualifications. These recommendations are to 
be submitted before the next session of Congress convenes. 

Further, the Committee will recommend at the earliest practicable 
time any administrative or personnel policy improvements that can 
be instituted without the necessity of additional legislation. These 
recommendations are to be based on an appraisal of the effects of re- 
cently enacted career incentive legislation and those measures now 
pending before this session of Congress. 

The fomraletave items which we regard as essential at this time are 
summarized on the attached chart 8. 

Meanwhile, we are continuing our analysis of the administrative 
possibility of adjusting periods of service to equate training received 
with obligation accepted; of adjusting our health standards so that 
individuals with motivation and skills which are in short supply will 
not. be denied the opportunity of career service for some physical rea- 
son which limits general duty but which does not affect the area of 
his special talent ; of expanding the portion of defense work which is 
done under contract by industry. 

These legislative and administrative measures represent our con- 
tinuing evaluation of where we are and where we should go in this 
changing and competitive personnel game. As I indicated in my open- 
ing remarks, we share this personnel problem with much of industry. 
We have come a long way with your help. In charting our future 
course, we must maintain contact with ol and recognize that even 
the most forward step by Mr. Cordiner’s committee, the Defense De- 


partment and the Congress will not be the last step. It will only be the 
next step in this changing world. 

May I say again, if our Armed Forces are to be manned with com- 
petent people, dedicated to the security of their country, we must make 
military life a wanted career. 

(The charts referred to follow.) 
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CHART 3 


3 OUT OF 4 OFFICERS COMPLETING 
OBLIGATED SERVICE IN FY 1955 ELECTED 
TO RETURN 70 CIVIL LIFE 
ALL SERVICES 


43,800 COMPLETED Yy 
OBLIGATED SERVICE 
IN FY 1955--- 


Uy 
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STAYED LEFT- 
AND 3,975 OF THESE 
WERE PILOTS! 
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TRIBUTE TO WITNESS 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall, do you care to ask any ques- 
tions of the Secretary / 

Senator SavronsraLt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to ask a very few. 

Mr. Burgess, that is a fine, well thought out statement with a punch 
in it. I am sure as one member of the committee, I appreciate it. 

Mr. Burcess. Thank you, sir. 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS BILL 


Senator SatronstatL. Now, of the bills pending before the Con- 
gress, the survivor benefits bill is now before the Finance Committee ? 

Mr. Burerss. That is correct. 

Senator SarronstTaLt. That is to be taken up by the Finance Com- 
mittee after the present social-security benefits? 

Mr. Burcerss. It may be after the highway bill. 


OFFICER AUGMENTATION BILL 


Senator Ture. Now, the officer augmentation bill, where is that 
_ Mr. Burerss. We go up on that bill before the House Armed Serv- 
ices tomorrow, sir. 

Senator SaLtonsTa.u. So that that is pending? 

Mr. Buraess. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is there a Senate bill on that ? 


Mr. Burerss. I believe thereis. I think I gaveit. It is S. 3124. 


ROTC LONGEVITY BILL 


Senator Sauronstatt. Now, the ROTC longevity bill, where is 
that? 

Mr. Burcess. That bill has not been scheduled in the House or 
Senate yet, but there is a House bill on that. 

Senator SaLtonsTa.u. That is a good bill, but you do not put that 
in the same class with the survivor benefit and officer augmentation,, 
do you? 

Mr. Burcrss. We have it in our joint career task force, sir. It does 
not have the magnitude of the survivor benefit bill, but for the people 
it affects, it has a meaning status. 


RETIREMENT LAW 


Senator SarronsraLu. On the retirement law that is merely a ques- 
tion of extending the date ? 

Mr. Burcess. That is right, and that has passed the House and is 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Senator SattonstaLuL. Do you know why the Congress put a limita- 
tion on that law ? 

Mr. Bureess. I don’t, sir. I imagine it was tied in the last time it 

yas provided and it was thought that was a reasonable period of time 

and the situation has not changed and we feel it should be continued. 

Senator SarronstaL.. Now, under the civilian career problem and 
reenlistment of talent problem, there is no bill ? 
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Mr. Burerss. In the civilian field there is a bill increasing the num- 
ber of positions available in our super and scientific grades. 

There is a chart on that at the end of my statement, and, of course, 
the executive pay bill also covers the scientific and I believe grade 
18 civilian people. 

So those two bills are very essential for the Department of Defense 
because we are the largest single employer of alan group. 

Senator SaironstaLL, That is a question which Congress is always 
worried about, as to how much to raise the 16, 17, and 18 grades; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Burgess. I believe the executive pay bill you have now covers 
grade 18 and the scientific group; it increases the rate range for the 
latter group. 

Senator Cuavez. Is the scientific group divided into civil service and 
noncivil service 

Mr. Burgess. I believe the way that is covered is that the man 
who makes from ten to fifteen thousand dollars in this Public Law 
313 is in the classified civil service but appointments are made without 
competitive examination. 

Senator SatronsraLu. Then the reenlistment on talent, there is noth- 
ing pending on that? 

Mr. Burcess. We have under consideration in Defense right now, 
Senator Saltonstall, the selective bonus situation we might try to get 
before you, before this Congress ends. 

Senator Savronsra.u. Is that not a question that is going to take 
a great deal of care and working out ? 

Mr. Burcess. It is going to take a great deal of care. We were 
thinking if we could get the legislative flexibility we could then let 
this Cordiner committee come up with the regulations that would see 
that it is properly carried. That still requires a lot of thought. 

Senator SavronsratL. That would be a matter that it would be 
better to present in the best thought out way ? 

Mr. Burcess. We don’t want to do anything premature. 

Senator SaLtronsraLL. And to get up a poorly started off bill. 

Mr. Bureess. Senator Saltonstall, we do not want to present a pro- 
gram that will cure one problem and create another. 


HOUSING FACILITIES 


Senator SaLronsTaLt. Now, the other matter is inadequate hous- 
ing. That, of course, is a subject which Congress has considered a 
great deal. What is the status of that now from the personnel point 
of view? Is it dollars? 

Mr. Bureess. We think that the program that is in the budget this 
year from the standpoint of new housing will carry us quite a ways 
down the road. We do have this bill on your calendar here to give 
us the right to provide for a man to pay a reasonable rental for what 
would be classed as substandard quarters instead of having his whole 
living allowance taken for those quarters. 

So with the combination of the new housing predicted in your ap- 
propriation bill this year, plus the relief that we are asking on this 
substandard housing bill, we feel that we have a very much improved 
situation in the offing. 
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Senator SarronstaLu. But the inadequate or substandard housing 
is not a question before this committee? That is a question of author- 
ization legislation; is it not? 

Mr. Burarss. I believe that is right, sir. The information I have, 
the Navy has action on that bill. It is H. R. 5731, and it is armed 
services action, sir. 

Senator Sarronstauy. So that from the point of view of this com- 
mittee on the question of dollars and cents, do you ask us to put back 
any of the House cuts from a personnel point of view? We heard 
the other day about the $224 million on the German deutschemarks 
and that left a $13 million reduction, in round figures, in maintenance 
and operation, then you have a military personnel cut of $18 million. 

Are you asking us to put back that cut? 

Mr. Burerss. Of course, Mr. McNeil can speak to that, to the 
changes, much better than I can, but I would like to say that if there 
is anything that has been cut away from the housing program pre- 
sented by the Department of Defense, I would urge its restoration. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Or the personnel program ? 

Mr. Burgess. That is right. 

Senator SatronstatL. From the point of view of this committee, 
those are the only two questions that are directly concerned. 


SUBSTANDARD HOUSING SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Burerss. On the substandard housing we have that priced at 
about $34 million. 

Senator Satronsrau. Is that in the budget ? 

Mr. Buresss. It is provided for in the budget; yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstaty. General Moore is shaking his head, or look- 
ing nervous. 

General Moore. In the request now pending before the committee, 
there is no money to pay for this so-called item of substandard hous- 
ing. In the President’s budget this was a one-line entry of what 
might be anticipated in the event that legislation is jabsdamediey 
passed. In the event that this legislation is passed, we will submit 
a supplemental estimate. 

Senator SatronsraLu. So the answer that there is legislation needed 
is a. correct answer ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator SarronstaLu. That has to be answered affirmatively ? 

General Moors. But no money yet before the committee. 

Mr. Bureerss. I was trying to say that the matter does have a cost 
tag on it. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there legislation pending ? 

Mr. Buregss. Yes, sir; there is, sir. The number of the bill is H. R. 
5731, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the status of it now? 

Mr. Bureerss. I believe it has been enacted as far as the House Armed 
Services Committee. I know they have held hearings on it. 

The Navy has action on that bill, Mr. Chairman. I think the 
House Armed Services has acted. 

Senator Cuavez. It has to pass before we can take action on the 
supplemental bill to appropriate. 

Mr. Buregss. T aaa sir. 
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Senator Sarronsrati. So from the point of view of this committee 
what you would like to have us do is restore any of the personnel items 
or housing items that might have been reduced by the House. 

Mr. Burerss. That is right, sir. 

Senator Sarronsraun. And anything else on all these other questions 
of legislation would come in supplement: iry appropriation bills? 

Mr. Burerss. That is r ight, sir. 

Senator Cuavez, We can do it in personnel here, but as far as the 
housing we cannot take action, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Savronstaty. That is my understanding. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. I want to highly commend the Secretary here 
for a very fine statement all the way through. I was particularly in- 
terested in whai#he says here on page 23 of the statement we have be- 
fore us on reenlistment compensation, which goes right on over into 
the major paragraph and subject “Retention of needed personnel.” 

Now, that is the most forward thinking I have seen on this specific 
problem: I hope you will get t authority to submit bills along that 
line. You hit this problem so hard it makes me believe you have been 
running into some opposition to it. 

Mr. Burress. T have not hit any insurmountable opposition. 

Senator STEN NIs. Just keep on because I think you are going to have 
to modernize these services right along the lines vou are talking about 
here and there is no way out of it. 


REENLISTMENT COMPENSATION 


Going back just a minute to this reenlistment compensation, you say 
here on page 23: 
pag 


Right now we pay the same enlistment compensation to all men of the same 
grade and service. 

We had that legislation up last year; did we not ? 

Mr. Burgess. I think it was 1954. 

Senator Stennis. Then there was the time to make that distinction. 
I do not remember it being recommended then. 

Mr. Burerss. I don’t think it was. I think there was some consider- 
ation given to it, but a little like the change I tried to show ee 
the New York Times of 1950 and the New York Times of this yea 

I do not think the situation was felt as keenly then as it is now. 

1 do think the matter was considered, but we just did not have enough 
experience at that time to present it. 

Senator Srennis. Well, it is very hard for a committee to work out 
a formula here on these personnel matters unless you bring one into 
use as a hard core anyway. 

I would certainly favor you on that one. 

And then this general subject here that you handled so admirably. 
I think we are just burning daylight when we fail to meet this 
situation. 

At the top of page 27 you say: 

The.rest of the military machine grinds along with no discrimination between 


men of the same grade and lengths of service for different levels of special 
military qualification. All receive the same. 
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It seems that is so universally condemned by all modern standards 
and business standards that we would just be compelled to accept 
this new formula. 

I hope you proceed right along. You certainly have my support 
and, I believe the support of the Congress generally. 

Mr. Burerss. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Srennis. Do you think you might get a bill in here right 
away ? ‘ 

Mr. Burcess. We might have an element in this direction before 
this Congress concludes, but we want to have it very well thought out. 

Of course, I would like to reemphasize that Congress gave us great 
assistance in going forward in this direction in the enactment of the 
Career Incentive “Act last year, which did give us a more modern 
pattern of paying money, but it still did not quite*get at this par- 
ticular element of the situation. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; that is all I have. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the Secretary 
has given us an excellent statement and that most of the questions 
that had occurred to me have been quite readily taken care of, both 
by Senator Saltonstall and Senator Stennis. 


SUBSTANDARD HOUSING CHARGES 


But if it could be clarified a little further, I have a question on the 
matter of substandard housing charges. 

You will always have some substandard housing. You will never 
be able to say, “Now we will tear dow n all of this and from henceforth 
we are going to have all good units.” 

Mr. Bourcess. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That will never be, at least in your lifetime, or mine. 

Mr. Bureerss. That is right. 

Senator Ture. For that reason, how will you determine when a 
family is in substandard housing and when they are in a standard 
housing and who is going to determine how much you are going to 
charge the family in unit A in comparison with unit plus A, which is 
your most modernistic housing unit? 

I noted that this situation existed when I was on the islands last 
year. Some were in excellent new quarters; others were in sub- 
standard housing which they were thankful for because there were a 
great number that w ere using up all of their allowance living in just 
one-room dumps—and I place emphasis on “dumps.” I would hate 
to have one of my children in that kind of living quarters and I cer- 
tainly would not want to be there myself. 

Who is going to determine what you are going to charge! 

Mr. Burcrss. Senator, I can’t give you all the answers to that point 
because this is a bill that has been worked out very carefully be- 
tween ourselves, the Comptroller, and the Properties and Installations 
Office and the services. The bill is very careful to set forth what is 
standard and what is substandard. 

Senator Tuyr. Will you have a different rate for the different classes 
of housing units ? 

Mr. Burgess. I feel quite certain that there will be a flexible range 
of rentals and it will be determined, sir, and audited by the Department 


—————————————————e———————ee 
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of Defense and the services, but under the criteria laid down by this 
bill and the Department of Defense. The military commanders will 
have to see that the rental is laid out before the person on the basis of 
what we consider to be that correct rental. 

We will audit against this. 

Senator Ture. You see, the person has no choice 4 

Mr. Burerss. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ture. He is there, and his family has arrived, and there 
is, say a 6-weeks’ waiting list. Those that are on the waiting list 
are living in almost any kind of quarters and paying and using their 
full allowance to just have a roof over their heads without any of the 
kitchen utensils or facilities, refrigeration, ete. 

Once they get a housing unit it does not matter whether it is the 
best, as long as it is better than what they previously had. 

Now, this is the question. Who will determine how much they pay 
there and what kind of scale will you develop ? 

Mr. Buraess. The scale will be worked out by the properties 
people in each of the services and it will be tied with what is reasonable. 

For instance, we have some civilian families living in some of these 
quarters. They set the bellwether for the prices we charge for these 
quarters. I think we have an instance of where we have a military and 
civilian family in the same place. The civilian pays what is reason- 
able rental and the military have a linag allowance taken away for 
them, which is in excess of that rental. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the only question that oceurs to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that has not been touched on by the previous questions, 
but that is one of the most serious. 

Mr. Burgess. I can give you a detailed statement on that, Senator, 
if I may. 

Senator Toye. I witnessed that late in November and December. I 
thought we were subjecting our young servicemen and their families 
to undue hardship, just plain undue hardship, which would not be 
inducive to reenlistment regardless of what clasisfication or pay sched- 
ule you were offering those young men because of the conditions their 
families were compelled to live under and had lived under for many 
months. It did not look like this situation was going to be improved, 
not in the immediate future at least. 

Mr. Burcess. I believe the question is anticipated in this way, 
Senator: I think the services and particularly the Navy, has h: ad 
a great deal of experience with certain classes of housing in this 
business of charging a reasonable, sensible rental. It is within that 
program that we will try to work to see that we do not unduly over- 
charge once we get this author ity. 

Then I think the bill that is before this Congress now contains 
certain features so that we get rid of some of the w orst setups we have ; 
that we don’t let them hang over forever. 

Senator Ture. I thought Secretary Burgess gave us an excellent 
clarifying: statement of the questions that we are confronted with 
legislatively, as well as appropriations. 

‘anator Cnravez. I think the detailed statement on the subject 

matter we have been discussing is good. 

Senator Smith? 
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LOSS OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, on the matter of loss of personnel, I 
would like to give a situation and ask your reaction and observations. 

The Federal Government spends millions of dollars on municipal 
airports. The Federal Government spends millions of dollars for 
facilities for reservists on those municipal airports. 

Many times after the lease expires some of the municipal airports 
kick the Reserve units off, which, of course, makes the program very 
uncertain. 

Do you feel that that is a justified and cooperative attitude? 

Mr. Burgess. I don’t know the specifics of the case that you have in 
mind, Senator Smith, but I think there should be complete cooperation 
hetween the municipal groups and the efforts to locate Reserve units 
in those areas. I have a great feeling, and it is far from being satis- 
fied at the moment, that to the degree that we can locate first-class 
Reserve operations, be they Air, Navy, Marine, or Army, around 
through the counties and communities of this Nation, we will have one 
of the greatest deterrents to any one feeling that they can get this 
country under conditions of attack. 

I just think there should be the greatest cooperation. I think we 
have to be reasonable. When you get into congested areas we have 
jet reservists coming in, if there is any endangerment to their lives 
or to civil aviation mi tybe we have to reach an agreement to move in 
another direction, but where there does not appear to be that element, 
1 feel there should be the greatest cooperation. 

Senator Smrru. I was not referring to any specific case. I had 
understood it was the general practice. 

Mr. Bureess. We are having some problems around the Nation, 
Senator Smith. 

Senator Smiru. Do you feel that the Federal Government should 
continue to spend money for municipal airports which refuse to co- 
operate on this matter ? 

Mr. Burgess. I think the Federal Government should only spend 
money where we have every right to get the full benefit out of those 
facilities over a long period of time. 


DISCRIMINATION IN FAVOR OF RESERVISTS 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, on page 16, Secretary Burgess re- 
fers to the discrimination in favor of reservists over the regulars, 
This we have heard from time to time. Because of that I have had 
an analysis made of the discrimination between the regulars and the 
reservists of the Army. TI have only gone as far as the Army. 

IT would like at this time to ask unanimous consent that that analysis 
be placed in the record at this time. 

It is in contrast to what Secretary Burgess says. He may be look- 
ing at the overall picture and I at the Army, but I want the Senate to 
have the benefit of this analysis. 

Senator Cuavez. It will be received and be made a part of the 
record, 

(The Army statement and the analysis referred to follow :) 
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ANALYTICAL COMMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON SECRETARY OF THE ARMY BRUCKER’S 
COMPARISON OF BENEFITS FOR REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVE OFFICERS 


(a) The Officer Personnel Act for the promotion of Regular officers provides 
that three-fourths of 1 percent of the authorized strength of the Regular Army 
shall be general officers. 

The Reserve Officers Personnel Act provides for 207 general officers for the 
Army Reserve which include the National Guard. The Organized Reserve is 
authorized 110 of the 207 generals; on a percentage basis this would be eight 
one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

The Officer Personnel Act for Regular officers provides 8 percent of the author- 
ized strength in the grade of colonel, 14 percent in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel, 19 percent in the grade of major, 23 percent in the grade of captain, 
18 percent in the grade of first lieutenant, and 18 percent in the grade of second 
lieutenant. 

ROPA provides 2 percent of the authorized strength in the grade of colonel, 
6 percent in the grade of lieutenant colonel, 13 percent in the grade of major, 
35 percent in the grade of captain, and the remainder in the grade of first and 
second lieutenants, except for the number authorized in the general officer grade. 

As stated in the comparison of benefits furnished to you by the Department 
of the Army, it is true that the services of the Regular officer is based on years 
of active service and the Reserve officer during the period he remains on active 
status. Prior to the enactment of ROPA, the Reserve officer could not accrue 
any rank while serving in the Active Reserve on inactive duty. Due to such 
restrictions, many of our better Reserve officers became overage in grade and 
were eliminated from the Reserves through no fault of their own. 

However, Reserve officers who were integrated in the Regular service between 
April 28, 1945, and December 31, 1947, were given accredited service based on 
their age. In other words, these integrated officers had 25 years taken from 
their age and were given full credit for active service as if they had been in 
the active service for this period of time. An officer who was aged 40 was 
credited with 15 vears of active service. 

On temporary promotions, the Department failed to explain the meaning of 
the word “adjusted.” The National Defense Act provides that date of rank 
is based on active duty served in grade. Under the provisions of the regulation 
dealing with adjusted date of rank the officer is given credit for time served 
in grade after he is called to active duty and receives no credit for date of rank 
accrued prior to that time, even though much of the service may have been 
accrued on a previous tour of duty. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that approximately 80 percent of the 
officers on active duty are Reserve officers. If the Department of the Army 
will furnish the percentage of Regular and Reserve officers serving in the grade 
of colonel and lieutenant colonel it will disclose that the greater percentage 
of officers serving in these grades are Regular officers. The percentage should 
reflect the actual number of regulars and reserves on active duty instead of 
being reversed in favor of the regulars. (The system by which officers are 
selected is at fault, and I will be glad to discuss this with you at any time. 
Furthermore, the failure to assign the reserves on continuous active duty to 
command assignments and proper service schools compounds the inequities 
created. ) 

(bv) The statement of the Department of the Army with reference to retention 
of Reserve officers on active duty until qualified for retirement failed to recog- 
nize the unjust treatment given Reserve officers prior to May 27, 1955. Further- 
more, it also failed to point out that the present Army policy, dated September 
1954, states that a Reserve officer in the grade of lieutenant colonel or under who 
cannot accumulate 20 years Federal active duty by age 55 will not have his 
category renewed. This officer may have a superior record. In many cases he 
could accumulate 18 years Federal active duty by age 55. When he has 18 years 
Federal active duty, ROPA provides he will be permitted to complete his 20 
years. The present regulations require an officer to accumulate 20 years Federal 
active duty by age 55. The Army will not renew the category of an officer who 
can complete 18 years by age 55, so that the officer is denied the opportunity to 
qualify for retirement under the provisions of title II, Public Law 810. A Reg- 
ular officer who has reached the rank of lieutenant colonel is literally guaranteed 
28 years of service before retirement. Two passovers for promotion as a lieuten- 
ant colonel does not require that he be separated. Separation is provided by 
number of years of commissioned service. 
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It should also be pointed out that under title I of Public Law 810 a Regular 
officer who is to be eliminated from active duty has his name sent before a screen- 
ing board, a review board, and he can also personally appear before an appeal 
board. 

The board action with reference to eliminating Reserve officers is the board 
which meets and decides he is not as well qualified as some other officer to remain 
on active duty (this decision is based on paper records) and the same board 
recommends that he be relieved from active duty. The individual does not have 
a chance to personally appear before the board and present his case. Therefore, 
it is ridiculous to infer that a career Reserve officer now has the same security 
of tenure as a Regular officer. 

(c) Subparagraph (c) is substantially correct. However, it should be noted 
that a Regular officer who completes his 30 years service and is retired and who 
receives a 30 percent or more disability rating by the Veterans’ Administration 
can deduct from his income tax the amount of money awarded him under the 
compensation law. There is no provision to permit a Reserve officer retired 
under title IIT of Public Law 810 to receive such benefits. If, however, a Reserve 
not on continuous active duty were not permitted to count “satisfactory Federal 
service” toward his qualifying time it would make him completely ineligible for 
around-the-clock coverage for injury until he had served 8 years on active duty. 
This would not meet the test of wartime service. 

The statement made, “It should be noted further that a substantial difference 
in eligibility for benefits exists with respect to members on extended active-duty 
in excess of 30 days and those on active duty or active duty for training for a 
lesser period,” is not understood. It is assumed that this reference to the fact 
that individuals on active duty for 30 days or less, come under the provisions of 
title V of this act and Public Law 108 which provides disability for accidents 
but no coverage for illness. 

(d@) Statements in this section are correct. However, the Secretary of the 
Army would be the one to recommend to the President that the officer be re- 
commissioned in the Regular service, and it is assumed the President would not 
change his recommendation. In other words, it is up to the Army to recommis- 
sion the officer, either Reserve or Regular. 

(e) This statement is substantially correct. However, there is a fundamental 
difference in how retirement is earned by a Regular officer and those retired under 
title III, Public Law 810. The original law on this subject was probably a poor 
one but the Regular has at least made a full-time career of the military whereas 
the Reserve is being rewarded for that relatively small percentage of his life and 
time spent on military matters. To put the principle of equalization into opera- 
tion on this point would require the Congress to change the basis for computation 
provision of title III, Public Law 810. 

(f) The House Armed Services Committee has already reported a bill to 
provide an amendment to title II, Public Law 810 which will permit Regular 
officers to retire in their temporary grade. Your attention is invited to the 
serious fact that no Regular officer is serving in a grade below his permanent 
grade while many Reserve officers are serving on active duty in a temporary 
grade lower than their permanent grade. Under these circumstances the Regular 
officer serving in a temporary grade higher than his permanent grade is drawing 
the higher pay while the Reserve officer is drawing the pay in the lower temporary 
grade. One solution to this problem is to amend the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
and do away with all temporary promotions in peacetime or do as we have 
previously recommended and have all Reserves on active duty serve in no grade 
lower than their permanent grade. Under the present system our Regular officers 
are serving from 1 to 2 grades above their permanent grade. Very few Reserve 
officers are serving on active duty in a grade above their permanent grade. 

(7) Many inequities to the Reserves are involved in this section. Your atten- 
tion is invited that Regular officers receive honorable discharges when discharged 
from ther commissions but Reserve officers may receive administrative dis- 
charges which are in character other than honorable. The House Armed Serv- 
ives Committee has reported a bill to provide readjustment pay for Reserve officers 
who have had 5 or more years of active continuous service which is similar in 
principle but less in benefits to the severance pay paid to Regulars, The amount 
that Reserve officers receive is much less than severance pay paid Regular officers 
but they may be able to later qualify under title III, Public Law 810, to receive 
retired pay and we have agreed on this point. 

The law dealing with elimination of Regular officers gives an officer such pro- 
tection in order that he can have his day in court. There is no such provision 
with reference to eliminating a Reserve officer. 
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(4) This is a little misleading. Reserves and Regulars on continuous active 
duty are treated alike. Reserves not on active duty receive no benefits. Re- 
tired Reserves and Regulars other than Reserves retired under Public Law 810, 
title III, are treated alike. 

The Navy has granted hospitalization benefits to their Reserve officers retired 
under title III of Public Law 810. The Army has consistently refused to do so. 
It is believed that title III people are entitled both in law and in equity to medical 
care in the same manner as Regular retired personnel. 

(4) The facts as outlined in this paragraph are correct. 

(j) The facts as outlined in this paragraph are correct. 

(k) The facts as outlined in this paragraph are correct. 

(lL) It is true that in the field of “prohibited activities” Regular retired officers 
are prohibited from being employed in the Federal Government under certain 
circumstances. In our opinion, the Dual Compensation Act has served its pur- 
pose and should be removed from the statute books. 

(m) The facts as outlined in this paragraph are substantially correct. 

(n) It is true that under present law the Reserve officer comes under the 
provision of the Federal Employees Compensation Act in time of peace. How- 
ever, they were placed under the provisions of this act due to opposition of the 
Regular Army in the middle thirties to provide disability retirement for Reserve 
officers. Since the benefits from FECA at that time were low, the Reserves 
were adversely affected. Now that benefits are high, the situation is reversed. 

At the end of World War I, there was no disability retirement for temporary 
or Reserve officers. In 1919, Congress placed on the statute books the emergency 
officers disability retirement law. This law expired in 1927. 

This association began making efforts to get a disability retirement law 
but the War Department at that time bitterly opposed it. 

In 1935, when we thought we were to get a disability retirement law we found 
the War Department still opposing this type of legislation and Congress asked 
the War Department what should be done stating that there should be some 
provision to take care of those Reserve officers who were injured or killed dur- 
ing their tours of active-duty training, and when participating in inactive-duty 
training, as well as those who were on extended active duty in the Air Force. 
The War Department recommended that reserves be placed under the FECA. 
Congress amended this act to provide that in peacetime the reserves come under 
the act. It should be noted that this was not a liberal gesture by the War 
Department since the death henefits were a few dollars a month. 

In 1939, Congress finally placed the disability retirement law for reserves 
on the statute books but due to the opposition of the War Department the officer 
had to be on duty for 30 days to receive protection. Under the circumstances, 
Congress left the reserves under the provisions of the FECA in peacetime. 
When war was declared on December 7, 1941, the Reserve came out from 
under the provisions of the act since they were only covered in peacetime. 

In 1947, Congress provided that all pencetinie rights of the Reserves were re- 
stored, and that placed the reserves again under the FECA. 

In 1949, Congress of its own free will and accord, liberalized the provisions 
of the FECA, especially the death benefits, so that today it is the most liberal 
pension law on the statute books. 

The Korean war was a United Nations action. The Constitution of the 
United Nations does not provide that the U. N. can declare war. Since this 
was true, the dependents of all reserves killed in action during that war came 
under the provisions of FECA and were paid accordingly. 

The survivor benefits bill which has passed the House and which is awaiting 
action in the Senate Finance Committee will provide that all regulars and re- 
serves come under the provisions of the new bill and remove the reserves from 
the FECA. The provisions of this bill are not as liberal for dependents but the 
coverage is much more comprehensive and ROA supports it. 


RESERVE AND REGULAR BENFFITS 


Senator Satronstatt. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator give the 
rest of us here an opportunity to hear from Mr. Burgess just what 
that does? I would be very much interested. 

You say it is opposite to what Mr. Burgess says. What does that 
analysis show ¢ 
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Senator Smiru. The Secretary has said that the discrimination is in 
favor of reservists against the Regulars. 

The analysis of the Ar my Reserve and Regular benefits show that 
it is just the opposite, that the Regulars get a great many more benefits 
than the reservists do. 

Mr. Bureerss. I did not give this example here, Senator Smith, with 
the idea of trying to show that discrimination which has been pur- 
posely set up between reservists and Regulars. I don’t think there is 
any group of people that recognize this difference any more than do the 
Reserve officers on active duty or the reservists who are not on active 
duty. 

We had great support on this bill from the Reserve organizations, 
for instance, because they realize that in the days when we didn’t have 
many reservists in the Active Forces that they were put under a dif- 
ferent act than were the Regulars and the way that the legislation 
has progressed in those two separate categories has built up the re- 
servist pay greater than the Regulars. 

All we are trying to do here is to bring them both into compatibility. 
I think it is just one of the elements of a growing force that is depend- 
ing considerably on both Regulars and Reserves. That is the only 
thing that we are trying to adjust here. I do not want to put it that 
we feel it is a discrimination in the negative sense of the word. 

We are trying to make an improv ement here in both areas. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, 1 was referring to your statement 
that the men are saying “Why be a Regular?”, Which would indicate 
there was a discrimination. 

I concur with you wholly that we should bring these services on an 
equal basis. The analysis I refer to has somew hat of a history to it, 
which I think will benefit all of us in our consideration of the proposed 
legislation. The history shows that the advantage enjoyed by Reserve 
widows over Regular widows comes as a result of the anti-Reserve 
attitude that the War Department and the Regulars had when years 
ago they opposed the proposal of putting reservists on the same basis 
with Regulars on death and disability coverage. The War Depart- 
ment and the Regulars insisted that the reservists get no more than 
what was at that time nominal and negligible survivor benefits that 
Federal civilian employees got. The only reason the Reserve widows 
today get more than the Regular widows is because of amendments to 
the Federal Employees Compensation Act, which the Regulars insisted 
that reservists be placed under, over the years. 


DEFINITE FACTS AS TO DISCRIMINATION 


Senator Cuavez. We will receive it. 
Mr. Secretary, commencing on page 15, you certainly analyzed that 
very well and gave definite facts as to discrimination. 


Two captains, one a reservist and the other a Regular, killed in the same air- 
craft crash, would leave their surviving wives and children with vastly different 
benefits. The family of the Reserve officer, with entitlements under the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act, would receive about twice as much as the family 
of the Regular officer while the children are of minor age. The widow of the 
reservist would receive almost four times as much as that of the Regular after 
the children come of age. 


If that is not discrimination, I do not know what discrimination 
could be. 
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Mr. Burcess. It works against us, Mr. Chairman, when we are 
trying to get in this business ‘of § augmenting more reservists into Reg- 
ular status. We would like to keep them on the same basis when their 
active duty is concerned. 

Senator Cuavez. I think it would be best for the services. 

Just one more question. You discussed personnel and talent in a 
very sound way. What about these officers in the higher echelons 
that are leaving the service and going to private industr’ y? Are they 
doing it for the same reason ? 

Mr. Burcerss. I think the element of some of the benefits that we 
have been talking about here may have an effect on that, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I believe that some of the beneficial retirement plans we 
have may be working to the degree that they feel they would like to 
make way for the younger officers and at the same time take on a sec- 
ond career. 

We don’t feel they are lost to us in that sense of the word because if 
we got into trouble again their talent and ability could be available 
quickly. 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT 


Senator Smira. [I would ask that the Secretary be given an oppor- 
tunity to include a supplemental statement on this analysis which I 
refer to if he wishes to. 

Mr. Burcess. Thank you so much, Senator Smith. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


COMPARISON OF BENEFITS FOR REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVE OFFICERS BY SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY WILBER M. BRUCKER 


(a) Appointment and promotion of Regular Army officers in permanent grades 
are governed by title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 883), as amended, 
while appointment and promotion of Reserve officers in permanent grades are 
governed by titles II and III, Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 
1147; 50 U. S. C. 1191 et seq., 1224 et seq.) Both statutes authorize permanent 
promotions at any time to fill vacancies and both require promotion of qualified 
officers to permanent grades from first lieutenant through lieutenant colonel after 
they have completed equivalent periods of service in lower grades, although the 
service of Regular officers is based on years of active service and that of Reserve 
officers on the periods during which they have remained in an active status. 
Permanent promotion above the grade of lieutenant colonel under both statutes 
is on a best qualified basis. Temporary promotion of both Regular and Reserve 
officers (other than general officers) on active duty is governed by the provisions 
of section 515, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 906), as amended (10 
U. S. C. 506d). Army Regulations 624-115, August 12, 1955, which implement 
this statute, provide that eligibility for consideration for temporary promotion 
of all officers on active duty (both Regular and Reserve) is determined by the 
length of active duty service in the grade in which serving, adjusted to include 
any active duty service in a higher grade. 

(b) Retention of Reserve officers on active duty until qualified for retirement 
is governed by Army Regulations 135-215, May 27, 1955, as changed, which 
contemplates generally that Reserve officers may remain on active duty until 
qualified for retirement under section 202 of the Army and Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1084), as amended (10 U.S 
948a), unless sooner relieved for other reasons (such as inefficiency, misconduct, 
voluntary request, etc.). These regulations also provide for retention of a 
limited number of highly qualified commissioned officers, selected by Department 
of the Army board action, for retention on active duty beyond the date on which 
eligibility for retirement is established. Accordingly, with the exception that 
Reserve officers are subject to being relieved from active duty when reductions 
in Army strength are necessary (and this may be accomplished only by board 
action within the Department of the Army), career Reserve officers now have 
security of tenure similar to that of Regular Army officers. 
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(c) No difference in benefits exists under subsection 402 (a), (b), and (c), 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 (68 Stat. 816; 387 U.S. C. 272 (a), (b), and (e)), 
merely by virtue of the different status of Regular Army and Reserve officers, 
except as may arise from the definition of “active service” in section 412 of that 
statute (63 Stat. 824), as amended (37 U. S. C. 282). Section 412 specifically 
describes the types of service which are considered as “active service” for 
Regular Army personnel, but defines such service for Reserve personnel to 
include all satisfactory Federal service as specified in section 308, Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1088), 
as amended (10 U. S. C. 1036b). “Active service” is important in several 
respects in the application of title IV, Career Compensation Act of 1949 (e. g., 
computation of disability retirement pay; computation of the 8 years of service 
under subsec. 402 (b) thereof). It should be noted further that a substantial 
difference in eligibility for benefits exists with respect to members on extended 
active duty in excess of 30 days and those on active duty or active duty for train- 
ing for a lesser period. 

(d) Section 405, Career Compensation Act of 1949 (68 Stat. 822; 37 U. 8. C. 
275) purports to make reappointment of Reserve officers (with their consent) 
mandatory upon removal from the Temporary Disability Retired List for 
physical fitness, whereas section 407 of the act (63 Stat. 822; 37 U. S. C. 277) 
provides for reappointment to the active list of Regular Army officers, subject 
to their consent, only at the discretion of the President. 

(e) Officers of the Regular Army who are retired for any resson and who 
served in any capacity in the military or naval forces of the United States prior 
to November 12, 1918, are, unless entitled to retired pay of a higher grade, 
entitled to retired pay equal to 75 per centum of their active duty pay at the 
time of retirement (sec. 15, Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 367), as 
amended (37 U. S. C. 115)). Reserve officers are entitled to this benefit only if 
retired for physical disability (831 Comp. Gen. 28). 

(f) Officers retired pursuant to section 5, act of July 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 507), 
as amended (10 U. S. C. 943a; 971b) (voluntary retirement) are retired in their 
permanent grades held at the time of retirement. Experience has shown that 
many Regular Army officers are serving in temporary grades which are higher 
than their permanent grades at the time of retirement. Pursuant to the act, 
such Regular Army officers will, subsequent to January 1, 1957, be retired in their 
lower permanent grades. They may be advanced, however, to the highest tem- 
porary grade satisfactorily held during the period September 9, 1940, to June 
30, 1946, but this entitlement is becoming of decreasing importance. With re- 
spect to Reserve officers, experience has disclosed that many receive permanent 
promotions in their Reserve status, but continue to serve on active duty in a 
lower grade. In some instances these Reserve officers never serve on active 
duty in their higher permanent grades. Upon retirement under section 5, act 
of July 31, 1935, supra, however, these Reserve officers are entitled to be retired 
in, and receive retired pay based on, their higher permanent Reserve grades. 

(7g) Regular Army officers who are eliminated pursuant to title IT, Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1081; 
10 U. S. C. 580, et seq.) and sections 509 (h), 514 (e), Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (61 Stat. 896, 905), as amended (10 U. S. C. 559e (h), 941a (e)), are 
discharged honorably and are granted severance pay. Reserve officers may be 
eliminated for the same or similar reasons, many receive administrative dis- 
charges which are not characterized as honorable, and do not receive severance 
pay without regard to the character of discharge received, pursuant to section 
249, Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 495; 50 U. 8S. C. 992) and sec- 
tions 325, 326, Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 1161: 50 U.S. C. 
1262, 1263). In addition, the statute pertaining to elimination for cause of 
Regular Army officers is much more detailed and specific with regard to methods 
of procedure for elimination than is the statute applicable to Reserve officers. 

(h) No differences, on the basis of Recular Army or Reserve status, exist 
with respect to medical care of members and their dependents. Any difference 
in entitlement thereto is based upon the status of the member (whether or not 
Regular or Reserve) with respect to active duty, active duty for training, ete., 
and with respect to the particular law under which the member retired. Regu- 
lar Army and Reserve members retired pursuant to the same statutory authority 
are entitled to the same medical care. Members or former members granted 
retired pay pursuant to title ITI, Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retire- 
ment Fqualization Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1084), as amended (10 U. S. C. 1036, et 
seq.), and their dependents, are not entitled to Army medical care. 
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(i) Generally, no distinction, on the basis of Regular Army or Reserve status, 
exists with respect to commissary privileges, except that Reserve members on 
active duty or active duty for training must be on such duty for periods in 
excess of 72 hours. Members or former members (and dependents) who are 
granted retired pay pursuant to title III, Army and Air Force Vitalization and 
Retirement Equalization Act of 1948, supra, are authorized commissary 
privileges. 

(j) Similarly, members must be on extended active duty, active duty for train- 
ing, or be entitled to retired or retirement pay in order for them and their de- 
pendents to patronize post exchanges. No distinction is made between Regular 
Army and Reserve members. Members and former members (and dependents) 
who are granted retired pay pursuant to title III, Army and Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948, supra, are entitled to post exchange 
privileges. 

(k) Regular Army officers who are discharged with severance pay, not for 
physical disability, are entitled, under certain circumstances, to Select a home 
for the purpose of travel and transportation allowances, and for transportation 
for dependents, baggage, and household goods (sec. 303, Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 813), as amended (37 U. S. C. 253; Public Law 245, 84th 
Cong., 69 Stat. 532; Public Law 368, 84th Cong., 69 Stat. 691)). As Reserve 
officers are not entitled to severance pay under such circumstances (see (g) 
above), they may not select a home for the stated purposes. Generally, no other 
differences in entitlement to travel and transportation benefits exist based on 
Regular Army or Reserve status. 

(l) In the field of “prohibited activities,” substantial differences exist in the 
treaatment afforded retired officers of the Regular Army and retired Reserve 
officers. The retired Regular Army officer historically has been considered to 
retain his status as an “officer of the United States” within the meaning of 
laws restricting the activities of officers of the United States. The Reserve 
officer, however, even though in receipt of retired pay, is not considered an 
officer of the Government within the meaning of these laws unless he is in 
an active-duty status (sec. 246, Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 495; 
50 U. S. C. 581)). Accordingly, unless the retired Regular Army officer is 
eligible under one of the exceptions to the so-called Dual Office Act (sec. 2, 
act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), as amended (5 U. S. C. 62) ), he is prohibited 
from accepting employment or appointment in another Government position or 
office to which any pay is attached. The retired Reserve officer, however, is 
not so restricted and may accept Government employment. However, he is 
subject to the so-called dual compensation law (sec. 212, act of June 30, 1932 
(47 Stat. 406), as amended (5 U. S. C. 59a; Public Law 239, 84th Cong., 69 
Stat. 498) ), as are also those Regular Army retired members who, under excep- 
tions to the “Dual Office Act,” may accept Government employment. The Court 
of Claims (Tanner v. U. S., 129 Ct. Cl. 792) recently held that Reserve officers 
in receipt of “title III” retired pay are not subject to the mentioned dual-com- 
pensation laws. Similarly, the retired Regular Army officer is prohibited from 
acting as an agent for another in procuring, or aiding in the procurement of, 
contracts with the Federal Government (18 U. S. C. 216), but the retired Reserve 
officer is free to act as such agent except as he may be restrictd in connection 
therewith for a short period of time by other statutes (e. g., 18 U. S. C. 284). 
Other similar distinctions exist in connection with other restrictive statutes (e. g.. 
18 U. S. C. 281, 283, and 1914 (as affected by subsec. 4 (f), Universal Military 
Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 608; 50 U. S. C. App. 454 (f)). 

(m) The Uniform Code of Military Justice, Article 2, specifies that all retired 
Regular Army personnel who are entitled to receive pay are subject to that code, 
but that only retired Reserve personnel who are receiving hospitalization from 
an Armed Force are subject thereto. 

(n) With respect to benefits administered by agencies other than the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the only known substantial difference between those available 
to Reserve officers and those available to Regular officers is the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act coverage for dependents of Reserve officers injured or killed 
in time of peace in line of duty while on active duty. In this regard, it is 
noted that section 1, act of August 30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1028), as amended (10 
U. 8. C. 456), provides that Reserve officers who suffer disability or death in 
line of duty under certain conditions are entitled to the same pensions, com- 
pensations, death gratuity, and hospital benefits as are provided by law for 
Regular officers. 


Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further? 
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The committee will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:50 a. m., Tuesday, May 15, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 16, 
1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1956 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Saltonstall, Knowland, Thye, and 
Smith. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


STATEMENT OF HON. C. C. FURNAS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CuAvez. ‘The committee will be in order. 

Dr. Furnas will be the first witness. 

Mr. Secretary, as I understand, you are in charge of research and 
development activities of the Department. 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed with your statement. 

Secretary Furnas. Mr. Chairman, I have submitted a statement 
which I will run through. I want to first say I certainly appreciate 
the opportunity of meeting with you, and informing you of some of 
the high points of the research and dev elopment budget for fiscal year 
1957. I feel it is probably appropriate since I am appearing before 
this committee for the first time to give a brief résumé of my back- 
ground and experience because I have only been here for a very few 
months. 

RESUME OF BACKGROUND 


Briefly, my background is as follows: Iam a Hoosier. I was born 
in Sheridan, Ind., in 1900. I received the B. S. degree in chemical 
engineering from Purdue University in 1922 and did graduate work 
at Carleton College during the next 2 years. In 1926, I received the 
Ph. D. degree from the U niversity of Michigan. After graduating 
from Purdue, I was track coach and mathematics teacher at Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minn. I was a research chemist with the United 
States Steel C orp., Gary, Ind., during the summers of 1924 and 1925. 
Following receipt of the Ph. D., I was a physical chemist with the 
United States Bureau of Mines until 19: 31. In the latter year I joined 
the staff of Yale University as an associate professor of chemical en- 
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gineering, and continued to serve as an industrial consultant, a post 
[ held until 1943. During the summer of 1938, I was research associate 
with the Bureau of Educational Research in Science, and during the 
following summer I was a lecturer for the Bureau at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

During World War II, beginning im 1941 part time, I served with a 
group that was concerned with the research and management of the 
oxygen program of the National Defense Research Committee. In 
February 1943, I resigned from Yale University and became director 
of research for the research laboratory of the Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. When the corporation gave its airplane division re- 
search laboratory to Cornell University on January 1, 1946, I headed 
it as director of the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory and remained in 
that position until September 1954, when I became chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo. 

From 1948 until the present, I have served in various consulting 
capacities to the research and development organization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I was a member of the Committees on Aeronautics 
and Guided Missiles of the former Research and Development Board, 
and from September 1952 to the abolishment of the Board, I served 
as Chairman of the Guided Missiles Committee. From February 
1954 until I became Assistant Secretary of Defense (R. and D.) I 
served as Chairman of the Technical Advisory Panel on Aeronautics. 
I also served as a member of the Committee on Aircraft Construction 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and am now 
a member of the NACA itself by virtue of my position as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (R. and D.). 


At the present time I am on leave of absence from my position as 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo. IT was sworn in on an interim 
appointment and assumed the responsibilities of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (R. and D.) on December 5, 1955. The appointment 
was confirmed by the Senate in February of this year. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research and development plays a role of paramount importance in 
our national economy and in our national defense. Last year indus- 
trial organizations spent, on the average, for research and develop- 
ment, amounts equivalent to almost 2 percent of their sales. The 
research and development appropriations requested for fiscal year 
1957 account for about 4 percent of the Department of Defense request 
for new obligational authority; hence, they represent a very vital 
part of the budget and of the national security program. In addition 
to remaining in a state of continual readiness with forces in being, we 
must also place substantial effort on our research and development to 
insure that our fighting forces in future years will have the best possi- 
ble weapons and weapon systems that our Nation’s scientific and tech- 
nological resources can devise and produce. By maintaining techno- 
logical superiority over our potential enemies through a vigorous 
research and development effort, we hope to deter other nations from 
taking hostile military actions against us. 

On the scope of the Defense research and development, an extremely 
difficult problem which faces the management of the Department of 
Defense is to determine how much money should be expended on the 
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research and development program each year. In the preparation 
of the budget for fiscal year 1957 this problem was given very serious 
consideration. We want to support a program which will maintain 
a technological margin over our potential enemies and which will 
allow exploitation of scientific advances. On the other hand, we do 
not want to spend more than can be used effectively, as this may well 
inflate costs and will produce no greater results. In view of the 
difficulty of this determination, I would like to outline for you some 
of the major considerations that led to the recommendations of an 
amended budget for research and development in fiscal year 1957 
which is some $226 million more than that asked for in fiscal year 
1956, in spite of the fact that the overall military budget is approxi- 
mately the same as last year. 


TOTAL FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Cuavez. What is the total for research and development ¢ 

Secretary Furnas. Approximately $1.6 billion in fiscal year 1957. 
I will give you the exact figures later. 

It has been very apparent that our potential enemies have been 
placing great emphasis on improving their technological positions. 
Comparisons of the number of scientists and engineers being gradu- 
ated in Russia and in the United Statees; discussion and papers pre- 
sented at international conferences; intelligence information regard- 
ing the weapons and weapon systems now available to our potential 
enemies—all indicate the tremendous effort that is going into this 
activity. There is evidence, however, that Russia is, in effect, stock- 


piling its engineers and scientists, and is not fully utilizing them in 
their professions. Hence, the numbers alone do not tell the whole 
story. 


INCREASED COSTS FOR SCIENTISTS 


Our research and development costs during the past few years have 
increased significantly. According to surveys of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, research and development costs per engineer or scientist 
have increased approximately 5 percent per year simply because of 
increased salaries of engineers and technical personnel, wages of sup- 
porting personnel, and costs of facilities, equipment, and materials. 


INCREASE IN DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


In addition to the regular increases in costs of labor and materials, 
another factor has entered which makes our developments consider- 
ably more expensive. Our weapons and weapon systems are becoming 
more and more complex. The number of engineering man-hours 
that now go into the development of a jet engine is substantially more 
than the number that went into some of our early jet developments. 
The development cost of the F—102 was more than twice that of the 
F-86, more or less its immediate predecessor, and the development 
cost of the B-52 more than 21% times that of the B-36. 

There are many projects in our present program which will be 
passed from the study stage into the hardware development stage 
m fiscal year 1957. Hence, fund requirements for these individual 
projects will increase substantially next year as the hardware stage 
is reached. 
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The military departments all have additional projects which they 
would like to have funded in fiscal year 1957, but which they probably 
cannot fund within the amounts allowed in this current. budget 
proposal. Such proposals from the departments actually total sev- 
eral hundred million doHars. 

Consideration of these points which I have just cited would lead 
one to believe that we should make a marked increase in our research 
and development program. However, as a counterbalance, one must 
also consider the following: 

The research and development appropriations do not cover all of 
the Department of Defense funds which support our research and 
development effort, broadly defined. The funds which directly or 
indirectly support research and development are distributed in ac- 
cordance with presently accepted definitions of the various appropria- 
tions. We have military personnel working on the program paid 
from the military personnel appropriation; we receive money from 
the military construction appropriation for construction of research 
and development establishments. 

Senator Cuavez. How are you in that respect ? 

Secretary Furnas. I am sorry, I did not understand. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the situation with reference to the con- 

suction end of it? 

Secretary Furnas. By construction, do you mean it is slow? 

Senator Cuavez. You say you receive money from the military 
construction appropriation for construction of research and develop- 
ment establishments. 

Secretary Furnas. Perhaps it is incorrect to say we receive money. 
From the construction budgets there are facilities which are con- 
structed for research and development purposes. Those items do not 
appear as part of the research and development budget, and labeled 
as research and development. In other words, we use the facilities 
which come from other appropriations. 

Senator CnaAvez. In or der to use them for that purpose do you have 
to take them away from another purpose 4 

Secretary Furnas. Sometimes it is a joint use. 

Senator SauronsTatL. What you mean, Doctor, is that in the con- 
struction budget of the Army, Navy, and Air For ce, which this year 
amounts to whatever it is—two billion plus—the laboratories are 
included in that budget, and not in your research budget. 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. So that the money that is used to construct 
the laboratory is not included in the $1.6 billion which you are talking 
about here. 

Secretary Furnas. In most cases, yes. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. In most cases? 

Secretary Furnas. Yes. Let me say there are some things in terms 
of experimental equipment which I just class as facilities for research 
and deostinanieh Anything that is under a public works appropria- 
tion does not appear in the research and development budget, even 
though we may use it for research and development purposes. 

Shall I proceed ? 

Senator SaLtTonsTaLL. You may proceed, Doctor. 
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PURCHASE OF PROTOTYPES FOR TESTS 


In addition, we receive substantial support from the procurement 
and production appropriation for funds to buy prototypes for engi- 
neering tests and service tests, and for the construction of research 
and development facilities at contractor plants. This support from 
other appropriations has increased considerably in the past few years. 
According to a recent analysis that has been made by Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense McNeil, this overall support for the research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation work in the acepeeiarens of Defense 
aggregates approximately $5.2 billion in fiscal year 1957. This is 
‘compared with an estimated $3.4 billion in fise al year 1955 and $3.8 
billion in fiscal year 1956 for the same purposes. 

Also, there are other Government agencies that are doing research 
and development work which must be considered as part of the overall 
defense research and development of the Nation. The Atomic 
Energy Commission’s research and development program of some 
$400 million, and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics’ 
program of $70 million contain considerable amounts for projects 
which could be classified as defense research and development. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 


Private industry in the United States, according to a survey spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation, is spending its own money 
for research and development at a rate of some $2.5 billion a year. In 
many fields, the results of this research and development can be utilized. 
for military as well as for civilian purposes. 

At: approximately its current level, the Department of Defense re- 
search and development effort is utilizing some 30 to 40 percent of the 
Nation’s engineers and scientists who are now working in research 
and development activities. Although industrial firms have been most 
cooperative in shifting personnel from civilian to military research, 
there are still demands for additional e apable research and develop- 
ment engineers for defense projects which appear to exceed the present 
supply. 

Saetatin Cuavez. How are you going to get them? Are they 
available ? 

Secretary Furnas. They are not available at the present time. This 
is a long continuous and difficult job. 

Review of the ads for engineers and scientists by defense contractors 
indicates, to a degree, the unfilled needs, and diseussions with contrac- 
tor recruiters indicate that recruiting has become a more and more 
difficult task. 

During the past fiscal year, we completed successfully several hun- 
dred research and development projects. Asa result, many new equip- 
ments and weapons systems have passed out of the research and de- 
velopment phase and into the procurement for inventory. One might 
think that because we now have such successful missiles in our arsenal 
of weapons as Terrier I, Nike I, atomic-powered submarines, and so 
forth, our requirements "for research and dev elopment money might 
decrease. The fact of the matter is, howev er, that for every dev elop- 
ment that we complete, we find it necessary to initiate new develop- 
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ments to insure that we will have superior weapons available in future 
years. 

It has been found by experience that some pressure for selectivity 
stimulates military managers to examine their programs more criti- 
cally and to eliminate less promising projects in order to provide money 
for new, more important ones. 

It is generally agreed that a fairly level, steady program in research 
and development provides a greater payoff than a program with sharp 
ups and downs or one with a high “crash” program content. 

After full consideration of all these points and examination of the 
current and projected programs, it was concluded that a request for 
new obligational authority for research and development funds for 
fiscal year 1957, which is approximately $226 million more than our 
request for fiscal year 1956, should provide a sound and adequate 
research and development appropriation for the Department of 
Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. It should, but does it provide it ¢ 

Secretary Furnas. In my opinion; yes. 


EMERGENCY FUND FOR RESEARCH 


In order to take care of the possibility that there may be additional 
unforeseen needs during fiscal year 1957, we have also requested an 
$85 million emergency fund and authority to transfer an additional 
$50 million to this emergency fund for research and development if 
circumstances during fiscal year 1957 would justify such action. 

I have already indicated the basis for the determination of the pro- 
gram level proposed for fiscal year 1957, but there are several other 
aspects with respect to the development of this budget which I should 
like to mention. Since there are a number of our Government agencies 
that are performing research and development which supports our 
overall defense effort, it is very important that we be aware fully of 
their activities and they of ours in the areas of mutual interest. In 
order to effect such coordination we have representatives of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the NACA, and the Department of Commerce 
who sit as members of our groups who review the defense research 
and development programs. Although the mechanisms that we have 
established for coordination with the various other Government agen- 
cies differ somewhat, their purpose is to insure interchange of necessary 
information and to avoid any unnecessary duplication of effort. We 
feel that this budget we are presenting has been coordinated fully 
through these mechanisms with the other Government agencies’ 
concerned. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH 


Another problem that we considered in the development of the fiscal 
year 1957 budget is that of duplication among the military depart- 
ments and the joint agencies. In order to insure ee exchange 
of information and coordination of research and development in the 
Department of Defense, my predecessor, Mr. Donald A. Quarles, and 
Mr. Newbury, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Applications Engi- 
neering, established a system of coordinating committees. These com- 
mittees have representation from Mr. Newbury’s and my office, and 
the office of any other interested Assistant Secretaries of Defense, and 
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from the three military departments. These groups mo cover the 
various areas, such as guided missiles, electronics, personnel and train- 
ing, and so forth, have reviewed the pr oposed fiscal year 1957 budget 
and have indicated no undesirable duplication of effort. 

Although the proposed program was reviewed in considerable detail 
before the budget estimates were submitted, we plan to make another 
thorough study of the fiscal year 1957 program prior to July 1 to insure 
that it is fully responsive to our needs at that time. I should also point 
out that since these budget estimates were prepared the Secretary of 
Defense has appointed Mr. Murphree as a Special Assistant for Guided 
Missiles. Mr. Murphree plans to examine the ballistic and other mis- 
sile programs during the next few months, with a view to insuring that 
we are proceeding as rapidly as our technological capabilities will 
allow. In view of the fact that his review may highlight the need 
for additional funds to be placed on some of our top priority missile 
programs, an additional $50 million was requested by the Secretary of 
Defense in the amended budget which is before-you. 

The new obligational authority requested in the fiscal year 1957 
budget, as amended, when added to the unobligated balances from pre- 
vious years, will provide support for a program at a level slightly 
above that for fiscal year 1956. The new obligational authority, 
planned expenditures, and planned obligations for fiscal year 1955, 
fiscal year 1956, and fiscal year 1957 on a comparable basis are as 


follows: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH FUNDS 






The distribution of the requested fiscal year 1957 funds among the 
departments and joint agencies is as follows: 

Army, $380.18 million. 

Navy, $491.75 million. 

Air Force, $ $605 million. 

Joint agencies, $36.07 million. 

Emergency fund, $85 million. 

A total of $1,598 million. 

These joint agencies which I have mentioned include the Armed 
Forces special weapons project, the National Security Agency, the 
Armed Services Technical Information Agency, the Materials Ad- 
visory Board, the Titanium Metallurgical ‘Laboratory, and the Air 
Navigation Development Board. The funds for these joint agencies 
are included for administrative purposes in the pee of the mili- 
tary departments as follows: Army, $29.82 million; Navy, $1.25 mil- 
lion; Air Force, $5 million. These amounts, when added to the figures 
just. given for the military departments’ own programs, will give the 
appropriation requests included in the printed budget. 

It is planned that approximately 8 percent of the ‘obligations of re- 
search and development funds in fiscal year 1957 will be with educa- 
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tional and other nonprofit institutions; 48 percent with industrial 
contractors; 6 percent with contractor-operated facilities for the 


Government; and 48 percent with Government-operated facilities. 
TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


The research and camaereet appropriations provide some. $326 
million for pay of 63,800 civilian employees, which compares with a 
year-end total of 61,000 in fiscal year 1955 and a planned figure of 
62,000 for fiscal year 1956. The increase in personnel for fiscal year 
1957 is primarily for expansion of the evaluation and test program 
of the Air Force. The distribution of these employees among the 
departments is approximately 18,400, Army; 22,600, Navy; and 
22,800, Air Force. The Air Force has fewer employees in proportion 
to the size of their program, since a much greater percentage of its 
work is done by outside contractors. 


BREAKDOWN OF OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The breakdown of new obligational authority according to the 
budget classifications, less the $85 million emergency fund, is as 
follows: 

Aircraft and related equipment, $291.1 million: Advanced types of 
piloted aircraft, their propulsion systems, armament, and other equip- 
ment are developed under this program to meet requirements of the 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps for combat and support aircraft, 
and requirements of the Army for specialized support aircraft. 

Guided missiles and related equipment, $255.8 million: Additional 
emphasis has been placed on ballistic missiles of intercontinental and 
intermediate range. Development also continues on other surface- 
to-surface and air-to-surface missiles for strategic and tactical use, as 
well as on surface-to-air and air-to-air missiles for air defense. 

Ships and small craft and related equipment, $73.7 million: The 
Navy undertakes research and development to improve design and 
construction of ships, submarines, and small craft, their mac hinery, 
and other equipment. Small craft in the Army program are for re- 
connaissance, assault, and transport use. 

Combat and support vehicles and related equipment, $16.9 million : 
The Army program provides for development of a variety of vehicles 
ranging from tanks and self- propelled artillery to personnel and cargo 

carriers. 

Artillery and other weapons and related equipment, $9.3 million : 
Rocket launchers for advanced weapons are inc Wded in the Army pro- 
gram, as well as improved weapons of standard type. The “small 
Navy program is for specialized weapons for Marine Corps and Navy 
use. 

Ammunition and related equipment, $111.6 million: Emphasis is 
placed on rockets and on increased effectiveness of nuclear and more 
conventional types of ammunition. 

Other equipment, $171.9 million: This program provides for com- 
munication, navigation, detection, warning, training, medical, per- 
sonal, and other equipment not directly related to other programs. 

Military sciences, $209.2 million : Basic and applied research of gen- 
eral applicability to military requirements is carried on under ‘this 
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program, as well as the development of materials, components, and 
techniques not directly related to other programs. 

Operation and management of fac ilities , $393.5 million: Costs of 
the research, develo ment, and test facilities of the services which are 
not directly charged to other programs under the present practices of 

each Department are shown in this category. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the report I wish to present. 


SUFFICIENCY OF FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. Doctor, as a man who has had broad experience in 
this research and development field, do you feel that the money con- 
tained in this bill is sufficient according to your best judgment ? 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, according to my best judgment I feel it is 
sufficient. 

Senator Cuavez. Could you use more ? 

Secretary Furnas. Not effectively. I would like to point out, how- 
ever, there are these cushions in the emergency fund which is small per- 
centagewise, but it gives us flexibility if there are important things that 
come in later on which we feel we can put effort. 


CANCELLATION OF FIGHTER CONTRACTS 


Senator Cuavez. The morning press gives us information that the 
Air Force is canceling some of their new fighters due to lack of money 
for research and development. What have you to say to that? 

Secretary Furnas. Sir, if I might generalize a little bit, I feel that 
one should look at the overall programs we have had over the years. 
Although I don’t have the exact figures, I feel it is correct to say that 
of the number of military aircraft projects which we have started and 
seriously entered into, the batting average of those that we have finally 
followed through and put into tactical use has been about 0.300 per- 
cent—a rather good major league average. This exploration through 
design and initial prototyping has been part of the preliminaries of 
evaluating the best way to approach various things. About 1 out of 3 
is actually the number that comes out as usable tactical aircraft. 

In other words, there are always those which are being eliminated 
as less desirable. This, as I view it, is probably a case of that kind. 
If we did have an infinite amount of money, if there were a great 
potential of manpower available, you might say that they would prob- 
ably have proceeded with those aircraft just to see how they would 
come out and what would happen. Actually in those two the pre- 
liminary designs that the companies had gone through showed that 
the designs would have to be of much or eater W eight than the Air Force 
had anticipated. In other words, these are probably less desirable 
than some other things. 

I might add counter to this, which I believe was not mentioned in 
the press, that there is another aircraft which has been decided to 
continue which is even higher in performance than the so-called long- 
range interceptor that has been canceled. This is simply evidence of 
the fact that it is a matter of balancing the program and taking those 
which are most desirable, and thus elimin: ating some of the things 
which are less desirable. 
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Senator Cuavez. I would like to have it clear because the press indi- 
rates that General Twining took that particular action on account 
of budgetary reasons. 

Secretary Furnas. I certainly would not presume to speak for the 
Air Force, but I think the budget tary reason was only one of the vari- 
ous others. Since we don’t have an infinite amount of dollars, and we 
don’t have an infinite amount of talent, we have to be selective and 
put our efforts where they will be most fruitful. These no to be 
the ones which up to the present time from preliminary studies indi- 
cate they are not the best horses on which to put the money we have. 

Senator CHaAvez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Doctor, I would like to ask you several ques- 
tions. Following up what the chairman has just said, what you state 
concerning this article that appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning under the byline of John G. Norris: 

Lack of research funds was reported responsible, but the spokesman said 
only, ‘““We are putting our research and development effort on other projects.” 

What you state to us now is that it is not so much a question of lack 
of funds, but it is a question of the better development of other types 
of planes that influenced that decision in great part. 

Secretary Furnas. In my view, yes. I certainly should not pre- 
sume to speak for the Air Force. I am quite sure that the lack of 
funds is only one of the reasons. In other words, it is less desirable to 
put the dollars available on this than on some other projects as they 
indicate there that the fund will be on other projects. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


Senator SauronstaLL. This emergency fund that you mentioned is 
an item that last year was in the amount of $35 million. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronsraii. And this year you have raised it to $85 mil- 
lion, with the request that we allow you to transfer $50 million more 
from some other account. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALroNstaLL. That transfer of $50 million will come in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes. I make the recommendations on the use 
of those funds. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. That would come from some of the accounts 
of the Air Force, Army, or Navy ? 

Secretary Furnas. This is a separate account as an emergency fund. 

Senator Sarronsraty. Yes. I mean the transfer. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes. It is held in research and transferred from 
the other accounts. 

DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


Senator SatronstarL. You mentioned that the costs of develop- 
ment have increased very much on the bottom of page 5. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronsratu. Is that the cost mostly of the salaries of the 
engineers, or is it the cost due to a longer process of research and 
development? ? 
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Secretary Furnas. Sir, might I distinguish a little bit? The costs 
which are due to the increased salaries of engineers you find in the 
second paragraph from the bottom on page 4, which I cite as approx- 
imately 5 percent per year. That is the amount which is due to the 
increase in salaries. 

These items which are at the bottom of page 5, and going to page 6, 
which are increasing amounts in this total overall bill, are primarily 
due to the increasing amount and complexity of the physical equip- 
ment. By the physical equipment I mean not only test facilities but 
the aircraft and missiles which you use for evaluation and test. 

For instance, in the evaluation and test of a B-52, it is a far more 
complicated and far more expensive aircraft than the B-36 was. The 
same thing is true of all of our fighters. The missiles become more 
complicated and more expensive. It takes more complicated and 
expensive test ranges and test equipment. All of these things piled 
together are a direct result of what I sometimes call the technological 
inflation. They have become more complicated and more expensive. 
These figures which have been estimated by Secretary McNeil are 
primarily the result of the increasing complexity of our modern 
weapons system. 

Senator Sartnstat. The total amount going to research, if I added 
up these figures correctly, is $5.2 billion appropriated funds from the 
Government. 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstatu. In addition to that, we have approximately 
$470 million more in the Atomic Energy Commission and National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Secretary Furnas. Those are not all military applications, however, 
sir. Some of the efforts are of military application. 

Senator SatronsTa.u. But it is research of which a substantial part 
will go into military in one way or another. 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct. 

Senator Sarronsrauu. In addition to that, you figure that private 
industry is spending $2.5 billion more on research. How much of that 
goes into our armed forces? 

Secretary Furnas. That would be very difficult to say but I would 
guess that of that possibly 10 percent might be applicable directly and 
indirectly to the Armed Forces. 

Senator Satronsra. So that would mean that directly attributable 
to improving our Armed Forces program there would be approxi- 
mately $6 billion going into research. 

Secretary Furnas. Research very broadly defined. That would be 
roughly the figure. 

Senator Satronstatu. Research and development. 

Secretary Furnas. That would be the national figure. 

Senator Cuavez. That includes the private research and develop- 
ment that would be applicable to the military. 

Senator SattonsraLy. That is correct, 10 percent of $2.5 billion, 
plus a substantial portion of the $470 million plus the $5.2 billion. 


CONTROL OVER RESEARCH 


Doctor, how much control] have you over the research effort of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force? Could you describe what you conceive 
your job to be a little more clearly ? 
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Secretary Furnas. The direct control you might say is negative. 
On the items that are labeled research and development, they go 
through our office for recommendation to the Secretary of Defense. 
This is the program and the dollars. So my office is in the position 
of saying no to a budget request and program. We are also in the 
position of a positive and constructive control through our committees 
and our technical panels and my own staff, and we can recommend 
and urge the departments that certain things should be taken up or 
some things dropped and others take their place. This is not a posi- 
tion of authority, but it is a position in some cases at least of substan- 
tial influence. The control is primarily the budget control that~we 
can say no. 

Senator SAvronsTaLL. It is a budgetary control. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes; through the channel of recommending to 
the Secretary of Defense that a budget request should be accepted or 
not. 

Senator SatronsTauL. So that while you have no direct influence 
over them and you cannot give direct orders to them, you can through 
your committees and through your recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense influence the work of the respective Secretaries. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir; and I feel that we do substantially. 


DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. In that connection do you try your best to 
eliminate duplication of effort ? 

Secretary Furnas. Unnecessary duplication; yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsra... That brings up the point I want to bring out. 
Ifow much competition as opposed to duplication of effort is there 
in the research in the various departments ¢ 

Secretary Furnas. There is a substantial amount of competition, 
I should say. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. As chancellor of a good university and a 
scientist, how much of that competition is of merit, in your opinion, 
and not a waste of funds’ Asa track coach you might come in there, 
too. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS 


Secretary Furnas. There is no definite figure, of course, Senator. 
Ll feel that competition is a good thing. In the university I like to 
see the physics department trying to get ahead of the chemistry de- 
partment in certain areas. As long as the competition doesn’t become 
bitter, I think it is probably a good thing. I have often said you can’t 
have a good football league unless you have competition among mem- 
bers. I don’t think you can have a good university unless you have 
at least a civilized competition between departments. Naturally, 
competition in any case can get so intense as to get out of hand. When 
you begin closing the doors of the exchange of information, that is the 
point where the competition becomes unduly keen. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the situation in the Department in that 
respect ¢ 

COORDINATION COMMITTEES 


Secretary Furnas. This is my point. Through our coordinating 
committees and through our panels and through the staff contacts, 
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all of the services are involved in these. We have open doors and 
exchange of information. In the coordinating committees they are 
automatically present; so you get an exchange ‘of ideas and exch: ange 
of programs. This is a matter of trying to approach this by means 
of influence and the open-door exc hange, ‘ather than by edict. 1 
feel it is successful, although you can pic ck out a point here and there 
and say it is unnecessary. 


GROUND-TO-AIR MISSILE COMPETITION 


Senator SavronsrauL. All right. Let us pick out a point here and 
there. There has been a great deal of criticism that there is duplica- 
tion in these ground-to-air missiles. 

Secretary Furnas. That is right. 

Senator SaALronsTaLL, Can you go into that more fully, this being 
an open hearing? 

Secretary Furnas. I am sorry I can’t go into that very fully. The 
ground-to-air missile competition has been largely between different 
types of missiles. We are not sure until we actually try as to whether 
a missile with a solid propellent against one with a liquid propellent 
is the best way to go about it. When it comes to the approval for 
service use and getting them into tactical use, that is usually where 
the elimination of unnecessary competition occurs. I do feel in the 
research and development stage up to a rather high degree that 
the competition is a good thing. It stimul: ates people. It brings in 
more people with new ideas. You thus arrive at the best posnitie 
answer that you might overlook were it not for that. There does nee: 
to be the elimination of the unnecessary part when you go into tact 
cal use, and when the real expenditure of money begins. 

Senator Satronstrauu. As far as you can go into it in an open hear- 
ing, would you be willing to tell us your feelings with relation to 
the concentration of effort on the various ballistic and guided mis- 
siles? Are we spreading our efforts too thin? Should we concentrate 
more on the intercontinental ballistic missile or the intermediate range 
missile, or are we proceeding at a rate that will give us the quickest 
and the best weapon for a deterrent from attack ¢ 

Secretary Furnas. I feel the program is very well balanced. | 
think it has been well thought out and it is being very well executed. 
I think it is as well balanced a program as we can arrive at. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you given considerable attention to 
that since you have been in your present job ? 

Secretary Furnas. A substantial amount; yes, sir. I do want to 
point out, of course, that Mr. Murphree has come in as Special Assist- 
ant. for Guided Missiles within the last few weeks, and that area is his 
primary responsibility. I am however the Deputy Chairman of the 
so-called Defense Ballistic Missiles Committee of which Mr. Murphree 
is now Chairman, so [ am in rather close contact with that program. 

Senator SatronsTa.. In the confidence of this committee and in a 
public hearing, can you tell us of the relative positions of Mr. 
Murphree and yourself? 

Secretary Furnas. I would say that we were parallel. We both 
report. directly to Mr. Wilson. 

Senator CHavez. Would that be duplication ? 
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Secretary Furnas. No, sir. The best way I can describe Mr. Mur- 
phree’s function is that he is the commander of a task force, the objec- 
tive being to develop these ballistic missiles as rapidly as possible. 
This is a crash program in that sense. It is a special program. So 
we brought in a commander of the task force, and it is the duty and 
obligation of all the standing part of the organization to help him out 
all we can. In other words, we contribute units from the standing 
fleet to his operation, which we are all very happy to do, and it is work- 
ing very nicely, indeed. 

Senator CuHavez. Doctor, you indicated in your statement that you 
did not believe that this program should be a crash program. 

Secretary Furnas. I said a high content of crash program. In 
other words, we should not run everything on a crash basis. Certainly 
there are occasions when the extra effort of a crash program is In order. 
[ didn’t mean to indicate that there should never be a crash program. 

Senator SarronsraL.. Then it is fair to say that it is your belief, or 
is it fair to say that it is your belief that the guided missile and ballistic 
missile program is now going ahead, not necessarily on a crash basis, 
but on an accelerated basis to get the best results. 

Secretary Furnas. I believe that is a correct statement, sir. It is 
very easy to misuse the word “crash.” It is on a highly accelerated 
basis. I would rather not use the word “crash,” actually. 


SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Senator Savronstat. Is the Department of Defense handicapped 
today materially by a lack of scientists or do you feel that you are 
able to attract a sufficient number of topflight men so that your pro- 
gram either in the universities, in the industries, and in your own, 
is not unduly handicapped ¢ 

Secretary Furnas. I feel that there is a real shortage of highly 
qualified personnel in scientists and engineers. This is a limiting fac- 
tor on how far we can proceed and how rapidly we can proceed. 

Senator Sarronstrauu. To follow that up, as a chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, you thoroughly believe that the problem is one of 
education of more of our young men in scientific pursuits ? 

Secretary Furnas. Motivation and education. 

Senator Sattonsratu. As a chancellor on leave of absence, you are 
doing everything you can in that regard? 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. It is a problem very close to my heart. 

Senator Satronstau.. Is there anything that we as Members of 
the Congress on the Appropriations Committee, responsible for the 
funds that are appropriated to the Defense Department and other 
departments of Government can do to help in that? 

Secretary Furnas. I should not presume to speak for the other 
departments, but. two of the departments, particularly, which I feel 
should enter this area; one is the Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the other the National Science Foundation, which is not a depart- 
ment, but a separate segment of the Government. 

Senator SauronstaLL. The National Science Foundation is getting 
increased funds this year, or we hope it may. 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct. 

Senator SavronsTaLL. The committees that you mentioned under 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Smith of New Jersey are working on research efforts. 
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{ think Senator Thye of Minnesota is a member of the Appropriations 
‘Committee on that, and has that very much in mind. 
Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. 


DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


Senator SauronsTraLu. Let me ask just one more question, Doctor. 
You break down your money here for the research and development. 
That does not include the money, if I am correct, in quickly adding it, 
that goes to the development costs. This is a breakdown of your 
$1.6 billion, is it not? 

Secretary Furnas. This is a breakdown of the $1.6 billion; yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsraLy. You have the most in guided missiles and 
related equipment, $235.8 million. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes. 

Senator SauronsraLy. How much in addition to the $235.8 million 
out of the operation and management of facilities which you list as 
$393.5 million goes, you might say, into guided missiles and related 
equipment ? 

Secretary Furnas. Approximately one-fifth, but I have some other 
data here. I will have to check and see whether or not that is 
classified. 

I am informed it is not classified. The total amount in the guided 
missile procurement obligation for 1957 is $2,646,900,000 for both 
standard items and prototypes. In addition there is approximately 
$300 million for research and development, making a total program 
of almost $3 billion. 

Senator Satronsrauu. That is using your $5.2 billion, is it not? 

Secretary Furnas. This includes that which comes under research 
and development and that which comes under these other items such as 
procurement of prototypes, and so on. However, $781.2 million is 
for procurement of standard missiles. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So out of the $5.2 billion which is the esti- 
mated amount in research and development, not including the Atomic 
Energy and private industry, $2,175,200,000 goes into guided missiles 
and related equipment in research. 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct, for research and development. 

Senator SaLtonsTauu. So we can say that practically half of all the 
research and development of the Armed Forces in the huge amount of 
$5.2 billion is going into guided or ballistic missile research and 
development? 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct. 

Senator Sauronsratt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye. 


ADEQUACY OF RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Ture. Does this budget carry all the funds that you be- 
lieve you could use in the field of research in both the guided missiles 
and further development of airplanes? 

Secretary Furnas. I believe it does that we can use effectively. 

Senator Ture. That you can use effectively ? 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. I don’t understand what you mean by effectiveness. 
That word “effectiveness,” I realize, can cover quite an area. 
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Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. If you like, I will indicate what my 
thinking is. 

Senator Tuyr. If you will, please, 

Secretary Furnas. The first part in the matter of effectiveness is 
the availability of competent scientists and engineers and manageria! 
talent. In other words, more dollars are not going to get more “work 
done unless you have the talent. 

Senator Ture. That is what I am trying to get at, because we hear 
every day that we are too conservative with our appropriations, and 
because of it our defense is suffering. That is the reason why I wanted 
to explore that phase of it. 

Secretary Furnas. In my opinion at this level of appropriation we 
are being able to support, in my opinion, all of the available talent for 
the program. I mean good talent. 

Senator Tuyr. Any additional funds would possibly 

Secretary Furnas. Merely raise the price in the competition for 
good people. If I could explain another point, the other aspect of 
expending effectively is what we call the state of the art. In other 
words, in an airplane, for instance, to go very fast you can’t build an 
airframe until you have an engine ‘which has sufficient thrust to push 
it very fast. There are a whole lot of things that depend on the other 
state of the art, as to how rapidly you can go. So you have to wait 
until the different things of basic science rese: arch catch up before you 

can effectively spend the money. 

Senator Ture. That is the point I was concerned with. That is, 
whether we were conservative in some of the particularly sensitive 
fields, so that other phases might be lagging and waiting. I think 
that the most important question that you ‘and I are faced with today, 
is whether we are developing technically that which needs to be de- 
veloped. We know how to put out a B-52 at the present time, but 

can we improve upon the B-52 so that it becomes superior to what 
we have today? That is the most important problem you and I are 
confronted with, with the responsibilities that both of us have. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. The other question that was of interest to me is on 
page 5, 

The development cost of the F-102 was more than twice that of the F—86, more 
or less its immediate predecessor, and the development cost of the B—52 more 
than 2% times that of the B-36. 

Is it because of the cost of material or the cost of the scientists or 
what is it that is creating this additional cost? Certainly you have 
had the experience, and you should be able to draw upon experience. 
Therefore, what is involved is this vastly increased cost ? 


HIGH SPEED AERODYNAMIC RESEARCH 


Secretary Furnas. The primary variable involved is speed. It costs 
money to go fast. It is very difficult to go fast. In the F-102 you 
have an engine which is much larger thrust, which is very difficult 
to develop. You have to have e stronger airframes. You have to doa 
tremendous amount of high speed aerodynamic research. This whole 
thing has become more complicated, and it has become more compli- 
cated primarily because of speed. 
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Senator Tuy. That is what I was trying to get clear. Is the 
development cost in the construction or in the research and engineer- 
ing that must be carried out in order to get that development? That 
is the point I was trying to get clarified. 

Secretary Furnas. I am speaking here of research and develop- 
ment, and not only of the basic research, but the development and 
engineering which must go in before you get this prototype that will 
have such a performance. 

Senator Ture. Because we know that the cost of the complete plane 
is much greater today than it was 10 years ago. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes. 

Senator Ture. The question is whether the cost is in the research 
and engineering development or whether it is in the physical construc- 
tion of the plane. 

TECHNOLOGICAL INFLATION 


Secretary Furnas. Itisin both. You have to use very high strength 
metals, and you have very high wing loadings. The stress is greater. 
This calls for greater complications. There is far more electronic 
equipment which is very expensive. This is what I call the techno- 
logical inflation. Of course with this there has been a certain salary 
inflation but that has been only a minor part of it, It has been pri- 
marily this increasing complexity as we go to higher and higher per- 
formance in our aircraft. 

Senator Tuye. I was trying to get the development separated from 
construction. Construction is the cost of manufacturing the plane. 
The development cost is the research that is required as you preceed 


to go into the advanced technical equipment that goes into the plane. 


PROBLEM OF INCREASING SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS 


Have you any suggestion to make to us serving in the Congress as 
to how to increase the number of students that go into the advanced 
scientific courses of study? Can Congress enter in and be of service 
other than by just making an appropriation to create a research lab- 
oratory or to increase the educational facilities within your universi- 
ties and colleges? Is there anything else that Congress can do? 

Secretary Furnas. There is the field that I feel might be looked into 
quite carefully. This runs into differences in political philosophies. 

Senator Tuyr. You came from the educational field. Incidentally, 
you got part of your education at Carleton College. 

Secretary Furnas. That is right. 

Senator Ture. Carleton College is near my home. Northfield, 
Minn., is my hometown. Then you were at Shattuck which, inci- 
dentally, is one of the finest boys’ schools in the United States, and 
you helped to make it such. 

Secretary Furnas. I do feel that there should be considerations 
possibly to the national fellowships other than we have now for the 
encouragement and aid to outstanding students in their early days. 
By that I mean not as graduate fellowships but to encourage them to 
go to colleges selected from the high schools. My personal opinion is 
that there should not be a national program supporting all of that, but 
merely as an encouragement. There are some of the so-called science 
talent searches supported primarily by Westinghouse Corp. and 
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Science Service in which there are 40 national scholarships given per 
year. This is a great encouragement. This helps on the motivation 
nationally because these young scientists will follow this. This is 
only 40 out of a nation of 160 million people. It is much less than a 
drop in the bucket. It does have a great motivating factor. I feel 
through whatever the channels that perhaps some encouragement by 
Congress in support of a moderate program in this case would give a 
bit of glamour to the national fellowships. It might be a substantial 
motivating factor. 


BRITISH EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Senator Tuyr. Have you studied the method and manner that the 
British Parliament has developed as a governmental body to work 
with the educational institutions in their endeavors to make certain 
that every step is taken that is necessary in the scientific field ¢ 

Secretary Furnas. Yes. The British educational system has been 
socialized far more than ours. It is essentially now primarily state- 
supported throughout. This is through the parliamentary grants 
to the universities which take a substantial amount of the support 
at the present time. This is fhe reason I say that the extent that 
Congress goes into it goes back to a matter of political philosophy, 
as to how far we go to complete socialization. 

Senator Tryer. I would not advocate socialization. I am trying 
to draw from you, who have recently come from education to Gov- 
ernment, what your observation has been in the brief period of time 
that you have been on the governmental level, as to how the govern- 
mental bodies, and the congressional committees you have appeared 
before, might be able to assist—not to socialize—to make certain that 
we get a greater number of students continuing into the advanced 
scientific field of learning. 

We read in documents that either you or someone else presents to 
us that we are lagging in the scientific know-how of personnel 
throughout our Nation. If we are lagging, how do we overcome that 
lag? How do we pick up the slack ? 


SUPPORT FOR NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Secretary Furnas. As a general thing, I mentioned this possibility 
of perhaps national scholarships on a limited extent. In general, 
the support of the programs of the National Science Foundation 
where they are encouraging the young scientists to come up. That 
is a good thing. The support of programs of health, education, and 
welfare. It is very much on the mind of Dr. Brownell, Commissioner 
of Education. I am sure some of their programs have a long-range 
influence on solving this. I feel that there are probably programs 
throughout the Government as a whole if supported by Congress which 
can be very beneficial. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, may I interrupt you there? We have a 
precedent in Congress for doing that very thing. Hearings are going 
on now for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Yearly, Congress appropriates millions and millions for research for 
the National Institutes of Health, cancer research, heart research, and 
so forth. There is no particular reason it should be called socialized 
science if Congress makes an effort along those lines. 
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Secretary Furnas. I am saying that this is a good area of support. 

Senator Tuyr. The reason I have tried to discuss this question with 
you is because we here in Congress are going to have to find some way 
that we can be of assistance. I am a personal friend of Dr. Cowling, 
former president of Carleton College, and you know how he disliked 
anything that would indicate Federal aid to education or socialization 
of education. I share his philosophy on that. But if we read in every 
document and scientific statement that we are lagging in our scientists, 
and we are the greatest nation in production both industrially and 
agriculturally, Ky have we failed to advance in the scientific field ? 
Certainly we have the educational institutions. It is not a question 
of inadequacy there. We just have not gone beyond the college level, 
We have not gone into the scientific field. I am trying to find out if 
you have a suggestion that might spark us into action here on the con- 
rressional level so that something might be done that would be bene 
ficial to advancing science. 

Secretary Furnas. Would you mind, sir, if I give you a little view 
of the background of this? 

Senator Tuyr. If the chairman will permit it, I would be glad 
to hear it. 

Secretary Furnas. I would like to go into it because of our present 
dilemma. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I want. 


LOW BIRTHRATE OF DEPRESSION YEARS 


Secretary Furnas. The first cause is the low birthrate of the 
depression years of the 1930’s. In other words, we simply don’t have 
the supply of people who would now be these young scientists and 
engineers, because they were not born during that period. Of course, 
we have a rapidly rising population now, and that does not change 
the fact that people were not Rein in those years. 


EFFECT OF WORLD WAR II 


The second thing which has happened, and I am not at all criticizing 
or saying that this was not proper national policy, is that during 
World War II, because of the selective-service requirements we essen- 
tially closed up most of our graduate work. At the present time we 
are just now taking the brunt of the fact that we didn’t produce the 
Ph. D.’s who would now be the top researchers and top teachers during 
the years 1941 to 1945. So we are lacking the experienced scientific 
personnel we would have produced if they had been graduate students 
during that year. 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A large part of your motivation comes from good teachers, particu- 
larly in the secondary schools. If you don’t have them, you don’t have 
good motivation. On the average in the collegiate area there is 1 
person out of 12 in the scientific and engineering fields who goes back 
and teaches. You might say of every one person we didn’t produce 
of the Ph. D.’s or professor level in 1945, we are now short to ade- 
quately teach 12 people. I-am not saying that this was not the correct 
national policy. I am saying that this is what has resulted. 
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The next item that I feel—and this is quite intangible but evident— 
there is a certain psychology of the people of this time, and I don’t 
think this is a reflection that I am getting old and cynical—are pri- 
marily interested in the quick buck and the soft touch. This is not 
any indication in my mind that the moral fiber of America has gone 
to pot. It is certainly a natural reaction of the citizenship after a 
world conflict. The parents who came out of the world conflict have 
a naturally cynical attitude toward life. This reflects in the children. 
It is hard work to go into science and engineering. The average high 
school, even the beginning college student today, says, “I am stupid to 
go into a hard-work life.” “I am looking for the soft touch.” This 
we will come out of, but it will be a rather slow process. 

Then the other thing which has come into the competition, this is 
one of the dilemmas you run into, is the fact that because we do have 
such great demand for military research and development, as well‘as 
the industrial competition, industry itself, and Government, are look- 
ing as hard as they can competitively to try to get the best scientists 
they can. Where dothey get them? They get some of their very best 
ones from universities. These are the teachers and motivators. One 
reason Why you don’t have as good secondary-school teachers at the 
present time as we would like to have is because they can make twice 
and three times as much in industry as they can in high schools. If 
they have a family of 3 or 4 children, you can’t blame them. This is 
one of those rather self-defeating sort of things. 

From this complex, do you see where Congress might be able to-be 
helpful? Lam not sure. 

Senator Cuaverz. Doctor, in that respect you say that many of the 
young men who could be with Government will go to private industry 
because they get twice as much and sometimes more? 

Secretary Furnas. I said both Government and private industry 
take them from the universities. 


COMPETITION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator CHavez. Many of them are going from Government to 
private industry. 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. You are short yourself in the department of 
scientists. 

Secretary Furnas. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Couldn’t Congress come in there by making some 
kind of an incentive plan to keep them within Government? They 
are working over there now. They have particular specialized talent 
but they are working as typical Government clerks. They don’t get 
paid enough. I don’t blame them for going to private industry be- 
cause that quick buck that you are talking about is rather interestjng 
to the American people. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. I think there is consideration on a pay 
bill for scientific and technical personnel. I think it is highly im- 
portant that we should have this. This would help the Government 
situation. 

Senator Sattonsraty. Mr. Bridges spoke about that yesterday. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, he did. 
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Senator Ture. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is the only ques- 
tion I have. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTISTS 


Senator Satronsta.y. I would like to ask just two more questions 
of Dr. Furnas. I note that the President appointed Mr. Bevis, presi- 
dent of Ohio State University, as Chairman of a Special Committee 
for the Development of Scientists and Engineers. Have you been in 
touch as the Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge of research 
and development with that committee at all? 

Secretary Furnas. I have not. I was hoping sometime in the future 
to get in touch with them to see if I can contribute to their delibera- 
tions. But this is a recently formed committee. I do plan to do that. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. It would be advantageous from your point 
of view to direct the attention of this new committee of the President's 
to your problem. 


TOTAL GUIDED MISSILE RESEARCH FUNDS 


Let me ask you one more question. You testified that of the $5.2 
billion that was going into research and development in the Defense 
Department this year in the overall, $2,175,200,000 was going into 
the research of ballistic and guided missiles, is that correct ? 

Secretary Furnas. The total guided missile picture, yes. 

Senator Satronstatu. Can you break that down in an open hearing 
between the departments? In other words, of this guided-missile 
money for research and development of $2,175,200,000 how is that 
divided between the departments? 

Secretary Furnas. I can give you the figures if wish to jot them 
down. $547.4 million for the Army, $261.1 million for the Navy, 
$1,366.7 million for the Air Force. 

Senator SatronsTa.L. The research for different weapons that is 
being done by the Army and Navy and Air Force within that money, 
I assume, is a secret matter ? 

Secretary Furnas. There are some of the projects which are un- 
classified that I can mention, if you like. 

Senator Sattronstauu. The unclassified projects you can mention I 


think would be helpful to us. 
GROUND-TO-AIR MISSILES 


Secretary Furnas. The document I have here has the names and 
brief descriptions of the guided missiles on which data have been 
released to the public. The first category is in the surface-to-air. This 
is the air-defense missile. The first of this is Nike, an Army missile for 
defense against invading aircraft. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Who is doing that? 

Secretary Furnas. You mean the company? 

Senator Sauronstatu. No. 

Secretary Furnas. This isan Army missile. 

Senator Sartonstatu. First you are listing the Army weapons or 
the work that the Army is doing on these ground-to-air missiles that is 
unclassified ; is that correct ? 

77770—56——17 
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Secretary Furnas. I am first taking the ground-to-air missiles, no 
matter what the service. 
ARMY WEAPONS 


Senator SaALronsraLu. Let us have first what the Army does. 

Secretary Furnas. I will have to check these off. The Nike was an 
Army one. The Corporal, a surface-to-surface ballistic missile, was 
an Army missile. The Jupiter which is an intermediate range ballis- 
tic missile, is being developed by the Army. Those are the Army 
projects which are unclassified. 

Senator SautronsTatu. Now the Navy. 


NAVY WEAPONS 


Secretary Furnas. The first is the Terrier, which is a ship-to-air 
missile. ‘This is to protect against invading aircraft against the fleet. 
The Talos is a ship-to-air missile which is longer ranged than the 
Terrier. This isin the development stage. 

Senator Tuyr. They practically have replaced the antiaircraft 
guns. 

Secretary Furnas. They will eventually. The antiaircraft guns 
are still the last-ditch defense. 

Senator Tuys. That is true, but the effectiveness is positive and 
superior to that of the antiaircraft guns. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes. The next Navy missile is the Regulus, 
which is surface-to-surface launched from ships against land or sea 
targets. 

AIR FORCE MISSILES 


The Air Force missiles that I can mention are the Bomarc, which 
is a surface-to-air missile, which is for protection against invading 
aircraft. 

Going back, there is another Navy missile, the Sparrow I, which is 
protection against invading aircraft, air-to-air. 

The Falcon is an air-to-air missile developed by the Air Force which 
is now in operational use. There is another one for the Navy called 
the Sidewinder, which is an air-to-air missile, which is in the develop- 
mental stage. 

Senator SatronsTaLLt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that these be put under the headings of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


GUIDED MISSILES 
ARMY MISSILES 


Nike: Nike is an Army surface-to-air missile currently deployed in Continental 
Air Defense and installed around many of the principal cities, It has a 
command-type guidance system, liquid rocket-propelled motor and is boosted 
up to speed by a large solid rocket booster. It has a demonstrated high kill 
probability against typical type aircraft, has a range and altitude coverage 
considerably in excess of conventional antiaircraft artillery. Nike is being 
developed by the Bell Telephone Laboratories of Western Electric Co. with 
Douglas Aircraft Co. as a prime subcontractor. 
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Corporal: The Corporal missile was developed for the Army by the Jet Propu! 
sion Laboratory and is being produced for the Army by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. Corporal missile is the first Army ballistic missile, has a range of 
over 50 miles and can carry an atomic warhead. It has demonstrated high ac- 
curacy against fixed current installations at ranges beyond those of conventional 
artillery. Corporal is now currently deployed overseas in the European theater. 
Corporal missile is powered by a liquid rocket engine powerplant. 

Jupiter: The Jupiter missile is an intermediate-range missile being developed 
by the Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Redstone Arsenal. The Jupiter missile 
will be capable of being launched from either aboard ship or from land as may 
be desired. 


NAVY MISSILES 


Terrier: Terrier is the Navy surface-to-air missile in service use and cur 
rently installed on the U.S. S. Boston and U. 8. 8S. Canberra. Terrier missile em- 
ploys a beam rider type guidance system, is boosted to speed by a solid rocket 
booster with the cruise speed maintained by a solid rocket sustainer. The 
mobile version of Terrier is also under procurement by the Marine Corps te 
provide missile antiaircraft coverage. Like the Nike, the Terrier also has 
a demonstrated high kill capability against aircraft targets at ranges and alti 
tudes considerably beyond the capabilities of ordinary aircraft-type Weapons. 
The Terrier was developed by the Applied Physics Laboratory with Convair being 
the production contractor. 

Talos: Talos is a surface-to-air missile being developed by the Navy for use 
on board ship and also for land-base use by the Air Force. Talos is being de 
veloped by the Applied Physics Laboratory with Bendix Aviation Corp. as the 
prime missile-production contractor. 

Sparrow I: Sparrow I is a Navy air-to-air missile designed to permit increased 
effectiveness of Navy fighter aircraft. The Sparrow I missile is in operational 
use, was developed and is being produced by the Sperry company, division of the 
Sperry Farragut Co. 

Sidewinder: Sidewinder is an air-to-air missile being developed for the Navy 
by Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, with Philco Corp. as the prime sup- 
plier. 

Regulus: Regulus is a surface-to-surface missile developed for the Navy by the 
Chance Vought Aircraft Co. Regulus may be launched from surface ships such 
as cruisers or carriers or, if desired, from submarines. It has a demonstrated 
high accuracy and can carry an atomic warhead against shore-type targets with 
the mother ship standing over 100 miles off shore. The Regulus is an aircraft 
type missile having transonic speed and is powered by turbojet engine. 


AIR FORCE MISSILES 


Bomare: Bomarc is a surface-to-air missile being developed for the Air Force 
by the Boeing Airplane (‘o. When developed, the Bomare weapon system will 
be integrated into the Continental Air Defense system. 

Falcon: Falcon is an air-to-air missile developed for the Air Force by Hughes 
Aircraft Co. It is currently in operational use. Intensive effort is being placed 
on equipping the F89 and F102 squadrons currently in operational use in the 
Continental Air Defense system with the Faleon missile in order that maximum 
effectiveness of the fighter missile team may be achieved. 

Rascal: Rascal is an air-to-surface missile under development for the Air 
Force by the Bell Aircraft Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. The Rascal missile will per 
mit the bomber to deliver highly effective payloads without the necessity of the 
bomber penetrating defenses surrounding the target. 

Matador: Matador is a surface-to-surface missile developed for the Air Force 
by the Glenn L. Martin Co. Matador is currently in operational use and is de- 
ployed overseas in the European theater. It is an aircraft-type missile similar to 
the Navy’s Regulus missile. It is powered by turbojet engines and is capable 
of transonic speeds. Matador has demonstrated high accuracy and can carry 
an atomic warhead. 

Snark: The Snark is a long-range surface-to-surface missile under develop- 
ment for the Air Force by the Northrop Aircraft Co. Snark is an aircraft-type 
missile, turbojet propelled, has an intercontinental range, and is currently being 
flight-tested at Patrick Air Force Base. 
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Navaho: The Navaho missile is a surface-to-surface missile under develop- 
ment for the Air Force by North American Aviation. The Navaho mis-stie will 
also have an intercontinental range capability. 

Atlas and Titan: The Atlas and Titan are ballistic rocket missiles having inter- 
continental ranges under development for the Air Force by Convair and Glenn L. 
Martin, respectively. 

Thor: Thor is an intermediate range ballistic missile under development for 
the Air Force by the Douglas Aircraft Co. The technical effort on Atlas and 
Titan and Thor is directed through a special management organization known 
as the Western Development Division of the Air Research and Development 
Command of the Air Force. 

Senator SauronstatL. Does that complete your statement ? 

Secretary Furnas. This completes the amount which has been re- 
leased to the public. 

Senator CuHavez. How about the Matador and Navaho? 

Secretary Furnas. The Rascal is an air-to-surface which would 
extend the y flective range of a bomber and is Air Force. The Matador 
is an Air Force one. The Snark is a long-range Air Force bombard- 
ment missile. The Navaho is a long range. The Atlas and Titan 
are the ballistic missiles we have been speaking of. The Thor is the 
intermediate-range ballistic missile. That completes the list of those 
that are available. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Could you tell us this perhaps a little more 
clearly than it is in my mind? In the breakdown of your research 
money, you cite that $235.8 million is going for research of guided 
missiles and related equipment. Presumably they get their share of 
operation and management facilities. The ratio of that is considerably 
less than the $2.2 billion as opposed to the $5.2 billion of the total 
overall research and development of missiles. Does that mean that 
the missiles are more in a dovchowmsiur stage, rather than a straight 
research stage, or why is there that difference ? 


EXPENSIVE TESTING AND HARDWARE 


Secretary Furnas. Why is there that large amount going into 
things other than that labeled “research and development”? This is 
because the testing and hardware and protoypes of these are so ex- 
pensive. You put an awful lot of money into one prototype missile 
that you are using for development, and a lot of money into experi- 
mentation and testing in order to get one set of data. 

Senator Ciavez. In order to get that information you have to shoot 
lots of dollars away. 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Before you go to procurement. 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct. It is unfortunate but true. 

Senator Sautronsrauu. That would account for that difference. 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct. You might put it another way. 
When you build a prototype airplane you can fly it hundreds of times. 
When you build a missile you can only fly it once, essentially. 

Senator SavronsTau.. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, | want to ask you just one more question. 
You have given us what I consider a very fine statement as to the pro- 
rram. Eventually we will have to get down to the dollars and cents. 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Do you feel satisfied that you will have a sufficient 
amount to carry on the program that you have been telling us about ¢ 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir, with this emergency fund and transfer 
authority, the $85 million and the $50 million, I feel that gives us 
sufficient flexibility in this. 

Senator Cuavez. The money item in this bill for this particular 
purpose is the amount you recommended to the Department 
originally ? 

Secretary Furnas. Let me say that this is what I concurred in. 
There was a good deal of work done before I came on board in setting 
up this figure. There had been a great deal of discussion previous to 
that. I went over this and I cone curred, even though I didn’t origi- 
nally originate the figure. 

Senator Cuavez. You recommended the amount in the bill now to 
the Department ? 

Secretary Furnas. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the amount that was approved by the 
Budget Bureau ¢ 

Secretary Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You did not ask the Budget Bureau for more and 
then have it down ¢ 

Secretary Furnas. No; we didn’t ask for any more. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Doctor. 

Secretary Furnas. Thank you very much. 


ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMEN'! 


Senator Cuavez. Before Mr. ae starts, I have in my hands an 
analysis made by Mr. McNeil with reference to the research and devel- 
opment program. It was referred to several times by Dr. Furnas, so 
I would like to insert it in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ACTIVITIES SUPPORTING THE “RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION” 
PROGRAM IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The introduction of improved weapons and military equipment into the combat 
and combat-support forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force is a complicated 
process covering many different, although related, activities which must be com- 
pleted before a new weapon or item of military equipment can be considered as 
fully developed in a military sense. From a military standpoint, a new item 
cannot be considered as fully developed until it is capable of performing an 
assigned combat mission, and has been assigned for operational use by the combat 
or combat-support forces. The lines between research, development, and procure- 
ment cannot be drawn precisely, particularly in areas of rapidly advancing tech- 
nology. For purposes of budgetary presentation, a narrowly construed definition 
has been used for “research and development,” which does not give the full meas- 
ure of our research, development, test, and evaluation effort. Thus, while the 
fiscal year 1957 budget requests a total of over $1.6 billion for the category specifi- 
cally identified as “Research and development,” it can reasonably be estimated 
from currently available data that the funds for research and development plus 
funds for activities directly supporting the research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation program aggregate about $5.2 billion for fiscal year 1957. This may be com- 
pared with an estimated $3.4 billion in fiscal year 1955 and $3.8 billion in fiscal 
year 1956 for the same purposes. The estimates of funds programed for research, 
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development, test, and evaluation in fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 are derived 
as follows: 


1. New obligational authority, research and development appropriations 


[Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


| 
on . tae 


Army ee 366. 3 421.3 
Navy... - z ‘ 34. 474.2 


=a 
} 


Transfers included in Army, Navy, and Air Force figures. 
? Includes $50 million transfer authority. 


2. Supporting activities directly related to research and development 


Certain of the requirements in direct support of the research and development 
program are not included in the research and development appropriations, but 
are included in other appropriations which provide the same general type of 
support for all military programs, These include military construction, indus- 
trial facilities financed under procurement appropriations, and the pay and allow- 
ances of military personnel. On the basis of detailed program data, the amounts 
in these appropriations that are directly related to the activities financed under 
the research and development appropriations are estimated as follows: 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 
1957 


Di oa 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 
1955 | 1956 i 


a) Military construction: 


Air a. 





Subtotal 








6) Industrial snotistie s: 
Army. heave ee eeian thease daetabinie 


A : Force 


eer 7 





‘c) Military personnel: 


41.5 
100. 8 


Subtotal 








Department of Defense total: 
Military construction..-..........--.-- 
Industrial facilities__.........-.- 
Military personnel 


88.1 | 
187.9 | 


445. 5 
Army... ‘ Sh Gusead Joie ey. ASSES Ca ca 37.8 | 48.7 | 
iavy - §1.2 | 106. 4 
200. 4 | 





Total 








Air Force 





3. Items under development, test, and evaluation 


Many of the programs for developing new weapons and military equipment 
have, as the result of previous years research efforts, reached a stage where it is 
necessary to procure preliminary production items in limited quantities for test 
and evaluation as to: 

(a) the soundness of the engineering design ; 
(b) the feasibility of the production design ; and 
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(c) the operational suitability of weapons or equipment from a military 
standpoint, prior to standardization for operational use and large-scale 
production for issue or inventory. 

Major engineering changes and improvements must be made in new develop- 
ments, provisionally accepted for limited production and use, to satisfy the need 
for achieving early operational capabilities with the most modern weapons 
attainable in support of national security policy. All procurement items which 
have been standardized or otherwise approved for service use within the military 
departments have been excluded from the following estimates. 

Procurement items which are not standardized, to the extent they can be 
identified at this time, are considered as being under development and are 
estimated as follows: 


{In millions of dollars] 


| | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 





(a) Aircraft: 
I iit tashn insomnia ph cca dca ahsradcie® i patie a Sea neath gicaaiineens Sis toeparice sa 
Ee Di Niciss ancactuk agunaeecansdecinss : ‘ 4 0. 0.9 | 305. 8 
Air Force. --- ; 5: 52.4 216.1 


Subtotal __- : “ pa nas 5. aS. 521.9 


Guided missiles: 
at i thar Lain aainh het ee aehae wen nes 168. 7 | 453. 0 
PRPS 5-50 éses--<~<s ae : ad 70.0 104.3 146. 5 
I ee ahh Birinci a acpeer n nicm ss iniin pe ; ; : 418.4 | 810.9 1, 266. 2 


Subtotal : bene OSM 657.1 | 998.2 | 1, 865. 7 


Ships: 


PR Ses kas soo tcaemy ts 
I a cret npc eactnwiarakon esc 


Subtotal _- 
) Other: 


Subtotal 


) Department of Defense total: 
NEE Fs 2025 oc ae $35 eld. Jdee ee eee x { 
I a ect ee as mertionl a 657. 1 998. : 
ee en ee et eed eee Sern ea 41.7 177. 
: 311.9 491. 
cient ita a Ni i al Dia ca , 826.4 1, 830. 
gE Rithieedncgn stan naacechdans ones ou< 2 ts : 208. 4 248. 
ROE iaik Ca dddeict edn athica atk pee tcbtcad ewan Shits onl senha 198. 1 325. § 
Air Force - 1,419.9 1, 256. 


SO to he 


2, 939. 2 
553. 0 
654. 8 

1,731.4 


ne | 
| 
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4. Summary 


The identifiable amounts programed in the fiscal year 1957 budget for research 
and development, and in support of the research, development, test and evalua- 
tion program can be summarized as follows: 


[In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
955 1956 1957 


(a) Army: 
Research and development. _--_.......--.--- 
Activities supporting research and development 
Development, test, and evaluation items 


Subtotal 
(b) Navy: 
Research and development. ___- 


Activities supporting research and ‘dev elopment_ -__. 
Development, test, and evaluation items. ---..___--.- 


<a <nisithaniinien ans, 





(c) Air Force: 
Research and development. te 
Activities supporting research and development 
Development, test, and evaluation items. 


Subtotal 








(d) Interservice (emergency fund) - _- 


(e) Department of Defense total: 
Research and development. -_ _- e . 1, 493. 5 
Activities supporting research and development eon 445. 5 
Development, test, and evaluation items ie | 1, 830.1 








Baie ncnccot 3, 769. 1 





Army cane aid he eset 5 | 718. 2 
v ~ « 906. 5 
. 144.4 





Interservice (emergency fund) 


5. Items not estimated 


In addition to the above program items which could be identified from data 
presently available, there are other activities of the Department of Defense and 
the three military departments which provide significant support to the research 
and development programs, but which have not been included because the 
amounts applicable to the research and development program cannot be readily 
identified. These items include, but are not limited to, the following: 

(a) Departmental administrative costs. 

(b) The regular operating and maintenance cost of military ships, aircraft, 
and troop units used in conducting tests. 

(c) The pay and allowances of military personnel attached to regular military 
units used in conducting tests other than specific operational evaluation 
organizations. 

(d) Costs which are part of production contracts required for the further 
development of standardized items which must be adapted to other uses or im- 
proved in performance. 

(e) The regular military costs, associated with operational and training units, 
required in the process of phasing out obsolete weapons and phasing in improved 
weapons, such as the changeover from propeller driven aircraft to turbojet 
aircraft. 
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ENGINEERING 


STATEMENT OF FRANK D. NEWBURY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (APPLICATIONS ENGINEERING) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Newsury. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement 
which I prepared. I would like to say about my experience that I 
graduated from Cornell in mechanical engineering. My entire in- 
dustrial experience has been with Westinghouse Electric Corp. in 
design and engineering work. I would like to emphasize that I am 
an engineer and not a research man and certainly not an educator. 

I shall present my statement in two parts: The first, a description 
of the major responsibilities assigned to my office and the second, some 
examples illustrating the nature of the work we have done to carry 
out these responsibilities during the past year. ; 

It might help in your overall consideration of what I say to omit 
the word “applications” from my title of “Applications Engineering” 
and consider it more broadly as an office of engineering, which I 
believe it strictly is. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Mr. Chairman, would it be proper to ask 
Mr. Newbury to give a very brief background of his career similar 
to the way Mr. Furnas did? I think it would be extremely helpful. 


BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Newsury. I can do that very briefly because my entire business 
experience was with one concern, Westinghouse Electric Corp. I went 
with Westinghouse as an apprentice engineer immediately on gradua- 
tion from Cornell University as a mechanical engineer. I worked for 
Westinghouse for some 46 years as design engineer, manager of an en- 
gineering department, then in various administrative positions, finally 
as vice president and director of the company and retired at the normal 
time in 1947. 

Outside of that I have had positions as economist for Westinghouse 
Electric. Since my retirement I have written 2 books, 1 a text book 
on economics for college students and another on business forecast- 
ing and have done a certain amount of consulting work in the field of 
investment and in engineering since my retirement. 

I served the Atomic Energy Commission as a consultant on their 
production activities at Sandia and Kansas City. I have served as 
consultant on some rate cases in connection with prices and business 
conditions. 

Senator Cuavez. How long have you been in your present position ? 

Mr. Newrvry. Since August of 1953, almost 3 years. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF WEAPONS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Newsvury. The primary and most important responsibility as- 
signed to my office is the responsibility for the review and approval of 
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the technical aspects of the weapon development programs and proj- 
ects of the military departments. 

I emphasize development rather than research because my office is 
interested in the latter stages of research and development projects 
and particularly when it comes up to the production of prototypes 
and decisions to go into quantity production. 

The purpose of this review is to assure that new military weapons, 
equipments, and systems are worthwhile developments and will become 
available in the shortest possible time, consistent with the attainment 
of satisfactory performance, reliability, producibility, maintainability, 
and economy. 

In carrying out this responsibility, my office performs many func- 
tions related to engineering policy and management in the Department 
of Defense, including the establishment of engineering policies, pro- 
cedures, and guidelines to be followed by the military departments. 


NATURE OF REVIEW FUNCTION 


To pinpoint the nature of the technical review function of my oflice, 
| would stress four major questions that we attempt to answer: 

(1) Does the project duplicate any existing weapon or planned 
development ? 

(2) Does the project provide a worthwhile improvement in 
performance ? 

(3) Has the project been adequately coordinated with the 
other military services? 

(4) Is the planned release date for quantity production of a 
new weapon or equipment realistic in terms of its technical de- 
velopment status and degree of formal approval for service use? 

It is this area of review and approval of development projects 
funded by research and development appropriations that the Office 
of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Development) and 
my office have parallel responsibility with respect to these develop- 
ment projects. 

Last June this review and approval responsibility of my oflice 
was increased importantly when the Secretary of Defense assigned 
to me the specific responsibility for the review and approval of de- 
velopment projects of the three military departments that are funded 
by major procurement and production appropriations. 

That covers the large increase in the development funds that you 
have heard about from Dr. Furnas. 

It has been the practice of the military departments to fund the 
later stages of some classes of development projects with procure- 
ment and production funds. This practice applies mainly to new 
aircraft, aircraft powerplants, guided missiles and other types of 
equipment which require numbers of service-type units to permit 
full test and evaluation. This part of weapon and equipment develop- 
ment involves substantial support by procurement and production 
funds, amounting to approximately $3 billion in the fiseal year 1957 
budget estimates. 

This $3 billion is part of that $5.2 billion that Dr. Furnas men- 
tioned. A significant comparison of the extent of Government re- 
search and development I think is given by comparing the $1.6 billion 
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plus this $3 billion or $4.6 billion for research and developme nt from 
the two uppropr iations, “Research and Development” and “Procure- 
ment and Production,” with about $15 billion which is the amount 
spent both for research, development, and procurement. We are thus 
spending about a third as much for the development of hardware as 
we are for its development and procurement. I think this is a ver) 
significant figure and is very different from the situations in similar 
commercial or industrial operations. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Let us make that a little bit clearer. You go 
> to the $5 billion mark on research and development and then you 

can draw the distinction, can you not, before you put it into production 
and to use up the other $10 billion, your department and Dr, Furnas’ 
department and the Secretary of Defense and the various sections have 
to be satisfied that that development is proper before it goes into the 
production line. 

Mr. Newsury. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. And, is included in the other $10 billion of 
procurement. 

Mr. Newbury. The procurement is in another Assistant Secretary's 
Office for supervision—Supply and Logistics. 

Senator SarronsraLL. To put it in another way, it is not turned 
over to that procurement Secretary for production line contracts until 
that development stage is completed. 

Mr. Newsury. That is correct, although that is a cooperative de- 
cision between my office and the Supply and Logistics Office; and al- 
ways remembering that the Assistant Secretary, Comptroller, has a 
very large part in this whole picture. 

Until this responsibility was delegated to my office there had been 
no effective technical review of the use of procurement and produc- 
tion funds for development purposes. As a consequence of this action 
by the Secretary of Defense, I believe this important use of procure 
ment and production funds is now under effective scrutiny by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Two other major responsibilities have been assigned to my office 
which are of a different nature but which have important engineering 
aspects, 

One of these is the responsibility for developing basic policies, pro- 
grams and procedures to assure that military weapons, systems and 
support quipment are maintained effectively and economically ; and 
to exercise surveillance over the maintenance engineering policies, 
programs and procedures of the military departments. 

In addition to its obvious importance to combat readiness, sheer 
magnitude of effort and resources makes maintenance engineer ing a 
fertile area of improvement. The nature and importance of this 
activity is discussed later in this statement. 


CONSERVATION OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 


The second is the responsibility for establishing policies, programs, 
and procedures designed to promote the conservation of critical or 
searce materials used in the production of military equipment. The 

nature of this work is discussed later on in this statement. 

This responsibility is to see that the use of critical materials such 
as nickel, cobalt, titanium, do not get out of the range of probable 
supply under mobilization conditions. 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


That is the first part of my statement. The second part concerns 
examples of the kind of work we have been doing in carrying out these 
responsibilities. First I will mention very briefly work in the field of 
guided missiles. 

Remember my statement refers to the time before Dr. Murphree’s 
appointment as Special Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
Guided Missiles. 

Six months ago a comprehensive review of the missile program of 
the military departments was made. In the review all missiles of the 
same class and time scale were grouped and pertinent questions were 
posed relative to duplication of effort, gaps in the programs and areas 
which appeared to require changes in emphasis. 

This review was distributed to the military departments by the 
Secretary of Defense with a request that recommendations and com- 
ments therein be studied. 

By procedures such as the review mentioned above, by continuous 
formal and informal project review, and staff visits to the contractors’ 
facilities and the proving grounds, progress has been made toward 
the goal of a well-balanced DOD missile program and in getting one 
service to use missiles developed by another. An example is the Navy- 
developed surface-to-air Talos missile which will be supplied to the 
Air Force to augment its pilotless bomber squadrons. 

In addition, progress has been made in reducing the number of 
missiles planned for inventory. The Navy has under development 
three versions of Sparrow—an air-to-air missile. The program has 
been reduced to the preduction of 1 preferred version with the other 
2 developments planned for countermeasures backup. In addition, 
these versions use many common components. 


STANDARDIZATION OF COMPONENTS 


It is a peculiar function of my office to standardize components and 
reduce the variety of designs even in a number of different pieces of 
equipment. 

The Navy also had three versions of the Terrier—a surface-to-air 
missile. One of these versions had a larger diameter than the others, 
which fact could have required considerable change in the shipboard 
handling equipment. The program has been changed to one basic 
design with model improvements within the same dimensions as the 
state of the art advances. As another example, the Army and Navy 
are pooling facilities to produce a missle for joint surface-to-surface 
use and the Air Force and Navy are collaborating on the development 
of a new air-to-air missile. 

I believe very definitely that the unification of the services in this 
field is proceeding satisfactorily. 

In March 1955, this Office published a study of the reliability status 
of four missiles which were then far enough advanced to provide 
useful reliability data. Reliability is a very important function of my 
engineering office. A second report brought the data up to date and 
showed improvement in results. Subsequently, the effort has been ex- 
panded to collect data from nine active projects and extend the values 
obtained to other projects still in the research and development 
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—_ This has provided the individual military departments with 
ealistic criteria for evaluating the reliability of their missiles. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


In the field of military piloted aircraft the most important compo- 
nent, after the airframe structure, is the powerplant. The develop- 
ment and procurement of aircraft turbine engines requires a signifi- 

cant share of the total expenditures for aire raft weapons systems. 

During the current fiscal year over $200 million will be spent for 
the development of turbine engines, largely from procurement and 

be spent for pro- 


production appropriations, and over $1 billion will 
duction of engines for service use. 

Senator Turyr. I wonder if you would object to a question at that 
point ? 

Mr. Newsury. Not at all. 


BODY CONSTRUCTION RELATED TO TYPE OF MOTOR 


Senator TuyE. What type of motor requires the most expensive 
fuselage or body construction, a combustion motor—that is combus- 
tion or piston type motor—a turbine type motor, or the jet type 
motor? Is there any difference in the body or fuselage construction 
for either of these types of motors / 

Mr. Newsury. The piston engine now is used only for relatively low 
speed planes. That determines the body. 

Senator Ture. That is history. Did the vibration from a piston 
engine require a heavier or a different type of construction than that 
of the turbine or the j jet, even though the turbine and jet have a greater 
thrust against air resistance because of speed factors / 

Mr. Newsvry. I think that is a difficult question to answer. 

Senator Tuyz. You are an engineer and that is what led me to ask 
the question. 

Mr. Newsvry. May I explain / 

Senator Tre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newsury. The comparison is difficult because the conditions are 
different. The piston engine has been used only up to speeds of 300 
or mostly 400 miles an hour. The jet is now up to above a thousand 
miles an hour. The differences in the body design are such, at those 
two speed ranges that the question of the greater vibration of the piston 
engine really does not come into the pic ture. 

Senator Turk. It is thrust resistance that you are now confronted 
with. 

TURBOPROP ENGINE 


Mr. Newpury. And the general stresses due to high speed and the 
greater thrust. The only engine now being used for very high speeds 
isthe jet engine. There is the turboprop w vhich is an engine for inter- 
mediate speeds which has less vibration than the piston ty pe engine but 
again is not of important military use except in tr: msport and cargo 
work. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SAvronsTauL. Mr. Newbury, | wonder if you do not want to 
qualify that statement just a little bit. 1s not the turboprop the engine 
for one of the bigeest Russian bombers tod: ay! 
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Mr. Newsvry. Yes; but it is relatively low speed. It is not consid- 
ered an 1 important factor in our military program except for cargo 
planes. That isa correct statement. If I may venture a comment on 
the Russian turboprop, it.is not going to be a very important factor in 
combat. 

Senator KNow.anp. In other words, it is not quite “horse and 
pugey but it isa “model T.” 

Mr. Newnury. It is in between; yes. 

If li may proceed: In June 1955, this office completed, in cooperation 
with the Navy and Air Force, a policy directive governing the develop- 
ment, application, and funding of aircraft turbine engines. One of 
the major requirements of this “directive is that the Navy and the Air 
Force shall, jointly, establish and maintain, by at least annual revi- 
sions, an Integrated long-term development program. This is the first 
policy and procedure directive issued by the Secretary of Defense for 
the development of an important class of equipment. 

REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
In the aircraft and engine field, as in other fields, we have reviewed 
the development projects submitted by the military departments in 
support of the fiscal year 1956 apportionment requests and the fiscal 
vear 1957 budget estimates. 

Following are two specific examples as to how these principles have 
been applied during the past year: 

(1) One of the departments had originally requested authority for 
the development of a radically new type of engine. Analysis indi- 
cated that the technical feasibility of this design had not yet been sub- 
stantiated sufficiently to warrant development of a service-type engine. 
After discussion, the department concerned agreed with this conelu- 
sion and withdrew their request for the apportionment of $53 million 
of procurement and production funds. A research program using a 
small-scale engine to prove the feasibility of the experimental design 
features was authorized and is now under construction. 


NEW SUPERSONIC TURBOJET ENGINE 


(2) In another case, the Department had originally rquested author- 
ity for the dev elopment of a new supersonic turbojet engine which had 
been initated as an R. and D. project in the previous fiscal year. In 
this case it was felt that technical feasibility had been established suffi- 
ciently to warrant additional funding support. However, an analysis 
of the contractor's expected expenditure rate throughout ‘the project, 
premised on achieving the absolute minimum of development time, in- 
dicated that an appreciably smaller apportionment would be adequate 
to support a maximum rate of development effort. The Department 
concurred in this approach and subsequently revised its request down- 
ward from $31.5 million to $8.7 million, which was approved. 

Incidentally, that is an example of where the money made available 
was not the most important aspect of a development project. 

Senator Sartonstaut. May I ask a question there, Mr. Newbury? 
Does that reduction in expenses from $31.5 million to $8.7 million come 
out. of your $3 billion that you call your development stage before you 
go into the other $10 billion ? 
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Mr. Newsury. That is right. I would not say that meant any reduc- 
tion in the total amount. It meant a better distribution or use of the 
available funds. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. It gave you more money for development ? 


ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Newsury. For some other and more important development, 
yes. 

For electronics equipment, the major applications engineering effort 
over the past year in the area of electronics has been directed toward 
improving reliability and reducing the number of different equipments 
having closely similar characteristics and missions which were being 
engineered for production. 

The reliability improvement portion of our electronics effort is con- 
sidered of utmost importance since the effectiveness of all major weap- 
ons and weapons systems is dependent upon the reliable per formance 
of complex electronic devices. Unfortunately, the general level of 
reliability of military electronic equipment is now inadequate for many 
of these weapon system applications. 

During the past year the reliability problem has been attacked in 
two ways. The first is through the e stablishment of an extensive pro- 
gram to develop engineering polici ies and guidelines which will require 
that greater emphasis be plae ced on reliability i in planning and executing 
all phases of engineering, test, and initial production of a new item. 

The program will also develop specifications which will make reli- 
ability a definite measureable contractual requirement. It is expected 
that the results of this portion of the reliability program over the 
next year will give the basis for very substantial improvement in the 
reliability of all new designs of electronic equipment and systems. 

The first completed accomplishment has been the drafting of a new 
specification basis covering the imspection and qualification of see 
tronic component parts. This specification, which requires a much 
more stringent test schedule and procedure, is expected to result in a 
considerable improvement in the reliability of parts obtainable for 
military electronic equipment. 


SERVICE TESTS ON ELECTBKONIC EQUIPMENT 


The second attack on the reliability problem, which may have more 
immediate benefits, has been action by this office to prevent the produc- 
tion for service use of newly developed electronic equipments until 
design has been completed and proven to be satisfactory through lab- 
oratory and service tests. In this connection approval for the initial 
procurement of seven newly developed items was withheld because 
the items did not appear to be adequately engineered and tested for 
production. 

That was in connection with the 1956 apportionment review. 

Senator SauronstraLL. Did your judgment prove sound / 

Mr. Newsrvry. So far, yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So your judgment in withholding these items 
from procurement has proved itself ‘to be sound. They have shown 
defects, in other words. 
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Mr. Newsury. I would say in each of those seven cases the military 
department agreed with our recommendations. So, to that extent I 
believe I can say they were sound recommendations. It is too early 
to say from results that the withholding has proven itself. 

Senator Tuyre. Mr. Chairman, might I try to learn which of the 
Departments were involved in this particular development? Was it 
the Army, Navy, or the Air Force? 

Mr. Newsury. Mainly the Air Force, to some extent the Navy. 1 
believe all three Departments were involved. 

Senator Toys. What was the nature of the equipment? 

Mr. Newsury. Communication equipment in airplanes or for 
ground communications with airplanes or with fire control equipment 
in airplanes. 

Senator Tuye. It was in the electronic field ? 

Mr. Newsury. Yes. This is all electronic equipment. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. 


UNWARRANTED DUPLICATION OF ELECTRONIC ITEMS 


Mr. Newsrvury. Also, during the past year, approval for advanced 
design development or initial production of five major electronic items 
was withheld because of apparent unwarranted duplication with 
equipment having similar characteristics and missions already in 
production or advanced design. 


FAULTY EQUIPMENT IN B—52’s 


Senator SavronsTaLL. Whenever we get away from this point, it 


has been brought out in public hearings, Mr. Newbury, that the B—52’s 
that were to be delivered in February and March of this year were 
held up because of faulty equipment. In a public hearing can you 
develop that thought at all as to why they were held up? Was it 
electronics ¢ 

Mr. Newsury. No, that difficulty did not apply to electronics. It 
applied to a part of the auxiliary power supply for operating the 
ylane. 

Senator Sattonsta.ty. Did that go through your department? 

Mr. Newsury. No. A detail of that kind would not come to our 
attention. It is the responsibility of the Air Force in this case to take 
care of it as soon as it is discovered through their contractor. 

Senator SautronsratL. May I carry that thought one step further. 
That was a weakness that developed in the plane after the plane had 
been considered satisfactory and put into the production line? 

Mr. Newsury. No. The B-52 is still in the status of evaluation 
ig This defect developed in the testing of some of the early 

anes. 

d Senator Sauronsra.u. I do not quite understand, if it is an engineer- 
ing matter, why that did not come through your division. 


STAFF ENGINEERING RESPONSIBILITY 
Mr. Newsury. Our engineering responsibility is strictly a staff 
responsibility. We have nothing to do with the execution of contracts. 


That is wholly within the responsibility of the military departments. 
We approve programs, we establish policies and procedures of general 
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application. But we do not have any responsibility for the execution 
of a program after it has been approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Savronsratu. So that any knowledge you may have, this 
(lefect in the B-52 is incidental ? 

Mr. Newsvry. It is really fundamental because the major problem 
we have is to keep in touch with what is going on in the military de- 
partments. 

Senator SaurronsraLy. Have you kept in touch with this? 

Mr. Newsoury. Yes, we have. 

Senator Sauronsrau.. Are you satisfied that the defect is solved ? 

Mr. Newsury. Yes. It is really a minor defect although important 
in the production schedule. It concerned the design of an auxiliary 
power generator set. It is not complicated. I cannot tell you the 
cause of that. I donot know enough about it myself but it is relatively 
a minor trouble in a very big plane. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Newbury, it has not necessarily frozen the con 
struction of the B-52 but it is just a process of engineering that can be 
done even though the plane is off the assembly line. 

Mr. Newsury. What happened is that they grounded planes that 
were ready to fly until this defect was corrected. It did not affect 
the production of anything except this one rather minor component of 
the airplane. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I was trying to get the record to re- 
flect. The production on the line was continuing but the engineering 
necessary to correct this one defect could be done either out in the yard 
after the assembled plane was delivered or it could be done in the plant 
as you discovered the defect of those that came out. 

Mr. Newsury. That is correct. 


AIR-TO-AIR WEAPONS PROGRAMS 


Now, turning to ordnance, one of the major projects of this office 
in the field of ordnance, continued from 1954, was a comprehensive 
study of air-to-air weapons programs of the Navy and Air Force. <A 
report was issued, September 1955, which was circulated widely 
throughout the two responsible departments. 

This is an important operation in the office where we study the field 
of equipment and the entire program in that field and call attention 
to duplications or possible duplications, possible changes in the pro- 
grams, circulate that report through the military departments and 
work with them to secure their concurrence in the advisable changes 
in programs. I mentioned the guided missiles report earlier, and now 
this air-to-air ordnance report as two examples of that kind of opera- 
tion in a staff office. 

This study showed a large number of apparently duplicate weapons, 
guns, rockets, and guided missiles, being developed for the same mis- 
sions and classes of aircraft and which would be ready for service 
use at about the same time. 

As a result of this study, the two military departments have given 
this situation intensive study and some reduction in the number of 
kinds and sizes of weapons has been made. Other possible elimina- 
tions are under study and being carried out. 


77770—_56——-18 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF ORDNANCE DEVELOPMENT 


Some examples of simplification of ordnance development program 
are given below: 

(1) During the past year the efforts of this office to eliminate one 
of the two 2-inch air-to-air rocket developments that had been in the 
Navy and Air Force development programs since 1952 were brought 
to a successful conclusion by an agreement reached with the Navy and 
Air Force, to place only one 2-inch rocket design in service use. 

I might illustrate by the date of 1952 the difficulty of eliminating 
some of these duplications at the present time because they have been 
in the programs for a long time and have established themselves in 
the departments. At a later stage of development it is very difficult 
to eliminate one danger even where the departments agree it should 
be eliminated if the program were in its earlier stages. 

Only the Air Force design of the 2-inch rocket is approved for 
service use and the development is being continued on certain compo- 
nents of the Navy design which may be adopted for service use later 
on when the Navy development work has been sufficiently advanced 
and if superior performance can be shown. 

(2) The development of a new 1,000-pound-thrust Jato unit by 
the Navy was eliminated when it was shown that it would duplicate 
an existing Air Force unit. 

(3) The three services agreed to base all future 20-mm.-gun devel- 
opment projects on a single 30-mm. ammunition round. 

This case is significant and important because in the 20-mm. gun 
we did not start on that basis and the Navy and Air Force are using 
two different sizes of ammunition for similar 20-mm. guns. In that 
case the duplication has gone too far to correct. 

(4) Both the Army and the Marine Corps included requests in the 
fiscal year 1956 program for the procurement of field artillery mechan- 
ical computers. The Army agreed to discontinue development of its 
mechanical computer, to coordinate with the Marine Corps on the 
mechanical computer being developed for that service, and to evalu- 
ate the Marine Corps computer for possible Army use upon completion 
of the development. 

(5) The Navy aircraft-gun program consists of projects for the 
development of several different guns. The Navy has announced its 
intent to reduce its effort in this field by discontinuing development of 
certain guns. 

(6) The Army 1956 program included projects for the development 
of three different weapons to be used in the infantry antitank role. 

Questions raised by this office pointed out this apparent duplication 
of weapons for the same mission. Shortly thereafter the Army con- 
solidated its infantry antitank program by the elimination of all but 
one weapon project. 


MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


During the past year the principal accomplishment of the Office 
of Maintenance Engineering was the completion of a review of the 
policies, organization, and management of material-maintenance oper- 
ations in the Department of Defense. Included in this review was 
an assessment of the magnitude of maintenance operations in terms of 
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the resources they required for accomplishment, which is illustrated 
briefly in this tabulation. 


Expenses, fiscal year 1955 


Department of | Mosintenance | Percent of 
defense total portion total 


All expenses -.-_-_.-- at lg a $35, 000, 000, 000 | $7, 000, 090, 000 
Procurement ! $13, 009, 000, 000 2 $2. 000, 000, 000 
Inventory !. . ‘ $100, 000, GOO, OOO | 2 $20,000,000,000 
People na 4, 500, 000 840, 000 


Item 


1 Weapons, eubiint, Hardware, and Spares 
3 Spare and repair parts procured. 
3 Spare and repair parts in stock. 


I merely mention these figures to show that anything we can do to 
improve the efficiency and. ‘effectiveness of this activity will have a 
large return in dollars. 

Senator Ture. The question I want to get cleared up is this: The 
tabulation shows an inventory of $100 billion, and $20 billion are spare 
and repair parts. That is planes and such equipment as that. 

Mr. Newsury. The $100 billion is all of military equipment. It 
includes no real estate. 

Senator Ture. All of that is subject to becoming obsolete. 

Mr. Newsury. It is subject to maintenance to keep it in operation. 


RAPID DEPRECIATION OF INVENTORY 


Senator Tuy. Therefore, the entire question is most sensitive to 
determine whether you get an excess in your inventory because of the 

fast depreciation and the fact that it goes into an obsolete state ? 

Mr. Newsury. That is right. sir. 

Senator Tuyer. So the entire national situation must constantly be 
studied to determine the output in your industrial plants to make 
certain that your inventor y. does not become excessive in relation to 
the tenseness of the international or world situation / 

Mr. Newsury. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. Your inventory could ruin you in your so-called 
expenditures because of the obsolete condition of it in relatively a 
short number of months or years? 

Mr. Newbury. Yes, sir. To put that another way, if anybody 
could guarantee that there would be no war for 5 years, we could 
spend all of our money on the development of new types and putting 
nothing in the inventor y. 

Senator Tire. That is what I w anted to get clear on the record. 

Mr. Newsury. That, of course, is not a realistic situation. 

Senator Ture. I realize that. The research and scientific develop- 
ment is the most essential. 

Mr. Newsvry. It is basic. 

Senator Ture. You have here figures of $100 billion in inventory 
and $20 billion in spare parts and all of it can become like a model T 
of yesterday in comparison with 1957 models. 

Mr. Newsury. Worse than that, the first-line life of a new type of 
military equipment may be only 5 years. We have succeeding genera- 
tions coming about 5 years apart. 
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Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. C hairman, may I ask one question there 
to make it clear in my mind. You have put down expenses fiscal year 
1955; people, the fourth item, would be included in your all expenses 
item of $35 billion, would it not? 

Mr. Newsury. Yes. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Would procurement of $13 billion be included 
in your inventory of $100 billion ‘ 


ANNUAL ADDITION TO INVENTORY 


Mr. Newrvry. The procurement of $13 billion is the annual addi- 
tion to inventory. Of course, Items are going out of that inventory at 
the same time. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that $13 billion would not be included 
necessarily in the $100 billion. It isa different item. 

Mr. NewsBury. One is the inventory at the end of the fiscal pen 
the procurement is the additions to inventory during that fiscal ye: 

Senator SatronsraLL. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Newsury. Two major findings resulted from this review of the 
maintenance situation. First, that a need existed for a basic program 
and policy guidance from the Secretary of Defense; and second, that 
maintenance engineering deserved more attention at the higher civilian 
and military executive levels. 


DOD MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


In view of these findings, and because of the many problem areas 
disclosed, a comprehensive DOD maintenance engineering program 
was developed and promulgated in Department of Defense Directive 
3232.1, and is now being implemented. This directive establishes the 
fundamental concepts, objectives, and basic policies of the maintenance 
engineering program; delineates specific areas in which present and 
future effort is to be applied; and emphasizes the need for improved 
policy direction, technical supervision and management control of 
major maintenance programs and activities. 

Consistent with the maintenance engineering program, several De- 
partment of Defense instructions establishing additional and specific 
policies are in the final stages of intradepartmental coordination. 
These policies govern industrial allocation planning for the mainte- 
nance of military material during mobilization ; provisioning of initial 
repair parts for the maintenance of new equipments; contracting for 
technical services, technical representatives, and field service per sonnel ; 
utilization of commercial and industrial sources for military material 
maintenance under contractual agreement; inventory and accounting 
for removable aircraft equipment : at time of aircraft delivery or trans- 
fer: and uniform reporting of electronic equipment failure data. 


PROVISIONING OF SPARE PARTS 


Additionally, an analysis has been completed and a Department of 
Defense instruction is under preparation prescribing uniform proce- 
dures for use by all military services in the provisioning of repair 
parts required for the support of new electronic equipments. 
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Now, as a final point, I feel that I should call your attention to a 
continuing effort in the maintenance area that will provide significant 
results, though not necessarily tangible ones. This has been the highly 
successful “missionary” work that has been done to dramatize to the 
defense and industry executives the need for “design for maintain- 
ability and reliability” as an inseparable and vital part of “design for 
performance.” 

Design for maintainability and reliability is extremely important 
to assure sustained-combat readiness, and is the most effective way to 
counteract the increasing need for highly developed and varied skills, 
test equipment, and spare parts which are inherent in the complex 
weapons we plan to procure. 

That is the end of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall, have you any questions? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Just a few, Mr. Chairman. In order to be 
sure that Mr. Newbury’s statement is clear, I would ask that his state- 
ment in full be put in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (APPLICATIONS ENGENGERING) 
FRANK D. NEWBURY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before your committee and to present a general statement concerning 
the major objectives and operations of my office. I would like to suggest at the 
outset that it will be helpful to your understanding of my office and its functions 
to omit the word “Applications” from the title of my office and think of it as the 
“Office of Engineering” rather than the “Office of Applications Engineering.” 

I shall present my statement in two parts: The first, a description of the 
major responsibilities assigned to my office and the second, some examples 
illustrating the nature of the work we have done to carry out these responsi- 
bilities during the past year. 

The primary and most important responsibility assigned to my office is the 
responsibility for the review and approval of the technical aspects of the Weapon 
development programs and projects of the military departments. The purposes 
of this review is to assure that new military weapons, equipments, and systems 
are worthwhile developments and will become available in the shortest. possible 
time, consistent with the attainment of satisfactory performance, reliability, 
productibility, maintainability, and economy. 

In carrying out this responsibility, my office performs many functions related 
to engineering policy and management in the Department of Defense, including 
the establishment of engineering policies, procedures, and guidelines to be fol- 
lowed by the military departments. 

To pinpoint the nature of the technical review function of my office, I would 
stress 4 major questions that we attempt to answer: 


1. Does the project duplicate any existing weapon or planned develop- 
ment? 

2. Does the project provide a worthwhile improvement in performance? 

3. Has the project been adequately coordinated with the other military 
services? 

4. Is the planned release date for quantity production of a new weapon 
or equipment realistic in terms of its technical development status and de- 
gree of formal approval for service use? 


It is in this area of review and approval of development projects funded by 
regeareh and development appropriations that the Office of Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Research and Development) and my office have a joint responsi- 
bility with respect to those development projJects. 
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Last June this review and approval responsibility of my office was increased 
importantly when the Secretary of Defense assigned to me the specific responsi- 
bility for the review and approval of development projects of the 3 military de- 
partments that are funded by major procurement and production appropriations. 

It has been the practice of the military departments to fund the later stages 
of some classes of development projects with procurement and production 
funds. This practice applies mainly to new aircraft, aircraft powerplants, 
guided missiles, and other types of equipment which require numbers of service- 
type units to permit full test and evaluation. This part of weapon and equip- 
ment development involves substantial support by procurement and production 
funds, amounting to approximately $3 billion in the fiscal year 1957 budget 
estimates. 

Until this responsibility was delegated to my office there had been no effective 
technical review of the use of procurement and production funds for develop- 
ment purposes. As a consequence of this action by the Secretary of Defense, 
I believe this important use of procurement and production funds is now under 
effective scrutiny by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Two other major responsibilities have been assigned to my office which are 
of a different nature but which have important engineering aspects. 

One of these is the responsibility for developing basic policies, programs, 
and procedures to assure that military weapons, systems, and support equip- 
ment are maintained effectively and economically; and to exercise surveillance 
over the maintenance engineering policies, programs, and procedures of the 
military departments. In addition to its obvious importance to combat readi- 
ness, sheer magnitude of effort and resources makes maintenance engineering 
a fertile area for improvement. The nature and importance of this activity 
is discussed later in this statement. 

The second is the responsibility for establishing policies, programs, and pro- 
cedures designed to promote the conservation of critical or scarce materials 
used in the production of military equipment. The nature of this work is dis 
cussed later on in this statement. 


EXAMPLES OF APPLICATIONS ENGINEERING OPERATIONS 1955-66 


In connection with the following examples of our work, there is no thought 
that these results have been secured by my office acting alone. We believe our 
staff function can be carried out most effectively by informal meetings and other 
contacts with the responsible military agencies. We try to secure agreement 
in all of our dealings with the military departments and in some of the examples, 
which will be m+: tioned, the action has been initiated by the military depart- 
ment without any direct action by this office. 

These examples are presented as illustrations of policies that this office has 
been advocating over the past 2 years; we seek no credit except as partners 
of the military departments in carrying out these sensible policies. 

Guided missiles 

Since guided missiles represent new technology, it is logical that their devel- 
opment should be characterized by multiple approaches designed to exploit funda- 
mentally different operational concepts. Considerable effort has been expended 
by the office to insure that limited resources are not dissipated in carrying too 
many projects through development and into production. Additionally, cross- 
service use of the same missiles, wherever operational capabilities are not thereby 
sacrificed, has been an objective of the office. 

The emphasis of this office has been placed on achieving a sound and balanced 
Department of Defense missile program, shortening the long developmental 
cycle, and increasing the reliability of the guided-missile systems. 

Six months ago a comprehensive review of the missile program of the military 
departments was made. In the review all missiles of the same class and time 
scale were grouped and pertinent questions were posed relative to duplication 
of effort, gaps in the programs, and areas which appeared to require changes in 
emphasis. This review was distributed to the military departments by the 
Secretary of Defense wit! a request that recommendations and comments 
therein be studied. . 

By procedures such as the review mentioned above, by continuous formal and 
informal project review, und staff visits to the contractors’ facilities and the 
proving grounds, progress has been made toward the goal of a well-balanced 
DOD missile program and in getting one service to use missiles developed by 
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another. An example is the Navy-developed surface-to-air Talos missile which 
will be supplied to the Air Force to augment its pilotless bomber squadrons. 

In addition, progress has been made in reducing the nuinber of missiles planned 
for inventory. The Navy has under development several versions of Sparrow, 
an air-to-air missile. The program has been reduced to the production of one 
preferred version with the other developments planned for backup. In addition, 
these versions use many common components. The Navy also had several 
versions of the Terrier, a surface-to-air missile. One of these versions had a 
larger diameter than the others, which fact could have required considerable 
change in the shipboard handling equipment. The program has been changed 
to one basic design with model improvements within the same geometry as 
the state of the art advances. As another example, the Army and Navy are 
pooling facilities to produce a missile for joint surface-to-surface use and the 
Air Force and Navy are collaborating on the development of a new air-to-air 
missile. 

About one-third of the activity of this office over the past year in connection 
with missiles has been directed toward the goals of achieving higher guided mis- 
sile reliability and reducing the development time cycle with resultant reduction 
in cost. This effort is being conducted throuch a committee and working group 
structure in close cooperation with the military departments. 

Analysis, correlation of data and reporting on a study of reliability in com 
parison with complexity is in process. The objective is to establish for the 
services and contractors a statistical basis for predicting the level of reliability 
which can be reached for various degrees of complexity for the present state 
of the art in component development. This should provide the numerical value 
to be included in the guaranteed reliability clauses of contract specifications. 

Another subcommittee is directing its efforts toward the preparation of the 
reliability specification with emphasis on specifying how the reliability achieved 
is to be demonstrated. This should reduce the time and cost involved in conduct 
ing missile programs and result in better missiles for less money. 

Increased emphasis on utilization of simulators and other devices and tech 
niques for testing without overloading proving grounds through flight test re 
quirements is the objective of another subcommittee. This should contribut 
measurably to the reduction of the development time cycle since more data cau 
be recorded than in actual flight. Repetitive simulated flights are possible and 
testing is speeded up with major reductions in cost. In addition, the utilization 
of techniques and facilities of this type should provide a major portion of the 
data required for a valid prediction of reliability and reduce the load on the 
already overloaded proving grounds. This will also assist in advancing the 
state of the component development art. 

Another device for advancing component development consists of placing the 
emphasis on the most critical parts. This necessitates developing “component 
dependability indexes” based on experience in several projects. Comparison 
between projects should provide not only the list of most critical components for 
directing effort in component design, but also indication of misapplication of 
components for individual project improvement. 

In March 1955 this office published a study of the reliability status of four 
missiles which were then far enough advanced to provide useful reliability data. 
A second report brought the data up to date and showed improvement in results. 
Subsequently the effort has been expanded to collect data from nine active 
projects and extend the values obtained to other projects still in the research and 
development stage. This has provided the individual military departments with 
realistic criteria for evaluating the reliability of their missiles. 


Aircraft and powerplants 

As in other parts of the development field our efforts in reviewing and approv- 
ing aircraft and engine development projects have been directed toward establish- 
ing principles and practices that will operate to speed up development, minimize 
engineering risks, and to reduce the number of service types. We will continue 
to press by informal methods the establishment of sensible engineering principles 
in development programs and to state these principles and policies in official 
Department of Defense directives and instructions as circumstances justify. 

In the field of military piloted aircraft the most important component, after 
the airframe structure, is the powerplant. The development and procurement of 
aircraft turbine engines requires a significant share of the total expenditures for 
aircraft Weapon systems. During the current fiscal year over $200 million will 
be spent for the development of turbine engines, largely from “Procurement and 
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production” appropriations, and over $1 billion will be spent for production of 
engines for service use. During fiscal 1957 even larger amounts will be spent— 
$300 million for engine development and $1.7 billion fur the procurement of 
engines. 

These fizures amply prove the importance of aircraft engines and the need 
to give close attention to the-projects requiring these vast sums. 

In June 1955 this office completed, in cooperation with the Navy and Air Force, 
a policy directive governing the development, application, and funding of aircraft 
turbine engines. One of the major requirements of this directive is that the 
Navy and the Air Force shall, jointly, establish and maintain, by at least annual 
revisions, an integrated long-term development program. This is the first policy 
and procedure directive issued by the Secretary of Defense for the development 
of an important class of equipment. 

In the aircraft and engine field, as in other fields, we have reviewed the devel- 
opment projects submitted by the military departments in support of the fiscal 
1956 apportionment requests and the fiscal 1957 budget estimates. 

Following are two specific examples as to how these principles have been 
applied during the past year: 

(1) One of the departments had orginally requested authority for the devel- 
opment of a radically new type of engine. Analysis indicated that the technical 
feasibility of this design had not yet been substantiated sufficiently to warrant 
development of a service-type engine. After discussion, the department con- 
cerned agreed with this conclusion and withdrew their requests for the appor- 
tionment of $53 million of procurement and production funds. A research pro- 
gram using a small scale engine to prove the feasibility of the experimental 
design features was authorized. 

(2) In another case, the Department had originally requested authority for 
the development of a new supersonic turbojet engine which had just been initiated 
as a research and development project in the previous fiscal year. In this ease 
it was felt that technical feasibility had been established sufficiently to warrant 
additional funding support. However, an analysis of the contractor’s expected 
expenditure rate throughout the project, premised on achieving the absolute 
minimum of development time, indicated that an appreciably smaller apportion- 
ment would be adequate to support a maximum rate of development effort. The 
Department concurred in this approach and subsequently revised its request 
downward from $31.5 million to $8.7 million, which was approved. 

It is not our purpose to cut out development projects for the sake of saving 
money; rather, it is to review projects from an engineering viewpoint to 
determine: 

(a) Whether the particular item under development offers a sufficient 
increment in performance improvement over competing products to warrant 
its development expense and the subsequent amplification of production, 
logistic, and maintenance facilities incident to its introduction into the 
service inventory: 

(0) Whether for very advanced types, technical feasibility has been 
assured sufficiently to warrant obligation of funds for hardware develop- 
ment; 

(c) Whether for advanced types where technical feasibility appears rea- 
sonably assured, sufficient support is given to provide for minimum develop- 
ment time; and 

(ad) Whether those projects nearing the end of their development cycle are 
proved suitable for service use by adequate tests prior to their release for 
quantity production. 

When all these factors are taken into account, it will mean that some projects 
should be canceled, large expenditures on some projects should be deferred to 
subsequent years, and that larger than originally planned expenditures should 
be recommended in other projects; in other words, emphasis on realinement or 
redistribution of effort to insure most effective use and maximum return from a 
given investment rather than emphasis on reducing expenditures, 


Conservation of scarce materials 


The responsibility for Denartment of Defense materials conservation was 
assigned to my office late in 1954. Our proper mission in this field is to establish 
this work on a sound engineering basis and then to seek the cooperation of indus- 
try in carrying out the program. Projects should be initiated and evaluated in 
regard to their contributions to, first, mobilization preparedness, second, con- 
tribution to the long-range capacity of industry to supply the weapons for war. 
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The first policy action we completed in the field of conservation, a conservation 
directive, was issued last May. This directive established a number of policies 
and procedures designed to reduce and to control the use of materials in short 
supply. 

The case of turbojet engines provides a major example of our work in this 
field. It was the experience during the Korean action that high temperature 
materials such as chromium, nickel, tungsten, molybdenum, and others became 
in very short supply. We have profited by this experience and have established 
a system for keeping close track of our current military engine materials usage 
and the probable materials nsage under planned mobilization. We convened a 
meeting last November of the leading executives of the jet-engine industry and 
their suppliers of materials to explain the purpose of the jet-engine program and 
to enlist their assistance in carrying it out. 

The success of this program depends on the cooperation of industry. The 
response of industry has been encouragingly favorable. We intend to continue 
to seek this cooperation and support of industry by various programs now under 
study. 

We have prepared a departmental guidance report on the status and future 
development of the conservation program. We intend to issue these guidance 
reports annually, and to observe closely the response of the military services 
to our recommendations. 


Electronics equipment 

The major applications engineering effort over the past year in the area of 
electronics has been directed toward improving reliability and reducing the num- 
ber of different equipments having closely similar characteristics and missions 
which were being engineered for production. 

The reliability improvement portion of our electronics effort is considered of 
utmost importance since the effectiveness of all major weapons and weapon sys- 
tems is dependent upon the reliable performance of complex electronic devices. 
Unfortunately the general level of reliability of military electronic equipment 
is now inadequate for many of these weapon system applications. 

During the past year the reliability problem has been attacked in two ways. 
The first is through the establishment of an extensive program to develop engi- 
neering policies and guidelines which will require that greater emphasis he 
placed on reliability in planning and executing all phases of engineering, test, 
and initial production of a new item. The program will also develop specifica- 
tions which will make reliability a definite contractual requirement. It is ex- 
pected that the results of this portion of the reliability program over the next 
year will give the basis for very substantial improvement in the reliability of all 
new designs of electronic equipment and systems. The first completed accom- 
plishment has been the drafting of a new specification basis covering the inspec- 
tion and qualification of electronic component parts. This specification, which 
requires a much more stringent test schedule and procedure, is expected to result , 
in a considerable improvement in the reliability of parts obtainable for military 
electronic equipment. 

The second attack on the reliability problem, which may have more immediate 
benefits, has been action by this office to prevent the production for service use 
of newly developed electronic equipments until design has been completed and 
proven to be satisfactory through laboratory and service fests. In this con- 
nection approval for the initial procurement of seven newly developed items was 
withheld because the items did not appear to be adequately engineered and 
tested for production. 

Also, during the past year. approval for advanced design development or 
initial production of five major electronic items was withheld because of ap- 
parent unwarranted duplication with equipment having similar characteristics 
and missions already in production or advanced design. 


Ordnance equipment 


One of the major projects of this office in the field of ordnance, continued from 
1954, was a comprehensive study of air-to-air weapons prozrams of the Navy 
and Air Force. A report was issued, September 1955, which was circulated 
widely throughout the two responsible departments. 

This study showed a large number of apparently duplicate weapons—guns, 
rockets, and guided missiles—heing developed for the same missions and classes 
of aircraft and which would be ready for service nse at abont the same time. 
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As a result of this study, the two military departments have given this situa- 
tion intensive study and some reduction in the number of kinds and sizes of 
weapons has been made. Other possible eliminations are under study. 

Some examples of simplification of ordnance development programs are given 
below: 

1. During the past year the efforts of this Office to eliminate one of the two 
2-inch air-to-air rocket developments that had been in the Navy and Air Force 
development programs since 1952 were brought to a successful conclusion by an 
agreement reached with the Navy and Air Force. Only the Air Force design 
is approved for service use and the development continued on certain components 
of the Navy design which may be adopted for service use later on when the 
Navy development work has been sufficiently advanced and if superior per- 
formance can be shown. 

2. The development of a new Jato unit by the Navy was eliminated when 
it was shown that it would duplicate an existing Air Force unit. 

3. The three services agreed to base all future 30-millimeter gun development 
projects on a single 30-millimeter ammunition round. 

4. Both the Army and the Marine Corps included requests for the procure- 
ment of field artillery mechanical computers. The Army agreed to discontinue 
development of its mechanical computer, to coordinate with the Marine Corps 
on the mechanical computer being developed for that service, and evaluate the 
Marine Corps computer for possible Army use upon completion of the develop- 
ment, 

5. The Navy aircraft gun program consists of projects for the development 
of several different guns. The Navy has announced its intent to reduce its 
effort in this field by discontinuing development of certain guns. 

6. The Army 1956 program included projects for the development of three 
different weapons to be used in the infantry antitank role. 

Questions raised by this Office pointed out this apparent duplication of weapons 
for the same mission. Shortly thereafter the Army consolidated its infantry 
antitank program by the elimination of all but one weapon project. 


Maintenance engineering 


During the past year the principal accomplishment of the Office of Mainte- 
nance Engineering was the completion of a review of the policies, organization, 
and management of materiel maintenance operations in the Departinent of 
Defense. Included in this review was an assessment of the magnitude of main- 
tenance operations in terms of the resources they required for accomplishment, 
which is illustrated briefly in this tabulation : 


Expenses, fiscal year 1955 


Item | Department of | Maintenance | Percent of 
| Defense total | portion 


-| ———-—_-________|_— a 


All expenses.___________-- ett oh _|  $35,090,000,000 | — $7, 000, 090, 000 
Procurement ! tis a 33 deat, dis $13, 000, 000,000 | 2 $2, 000, 000, 000 
Inventory !_.........-. : | $100, 000, 000, 000 | § $20, 000, 000, 000 
People_____- ad hei oe 4, 500, 000 | 840, 000 


1 Weapons, equipment, hardware, and spares. 
2 Spare and repair parts procured. 
3 Spare and repair parts in stock. 


Two major findings resulted from this review. First, that a need existed 
for a basic program and policy guidance from the Secretary of Defense; and 
second, that maintenance engineering deserved more attention at the higher 
civilian and military executive levels. 

In view of these findings, and because of the many problem areas disclosed, a 
comprehensive DOD maintenance engineering program was developed and pro- 
mulgated in Department of Defense Directive 3232.1, and is now being imple- 
mented. This directive establishes the fundamental concepts, objectives, and 
basic policies of the maintenance engineering program; delineates specific areas 
in which present and future effort is to be applied ; and emphasizes the need for 
improved policy direction, technical supervision, and management control of 
major maintenance programs and activities. 

Consistent with the maintenance engineering program, several Department of 
Defense instructions establishing additional and specitic policies are in the final 
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stages of intradepartmental coordination. These policies govern industrial allo 
cation planning for the maintenance of military materiel during mobilization ; 
provisioning of initial repair parts for the maintenance of new equipments; con- 
tracting for technical services (technical representatives and field service per- 
sonnel); utilization of commercial and industrial sources for military ma- 
teriel maintenance under contractual agreement; inventory and accounting for 
removable aircraft equipment at time of aircraft delivery or transfer; and uni- 
form reporting of electronic equipment failure data. Additionally, an analysis 
has been completed and a Department of Defense instruction is under preparation 
prescribing uniform procedures for use by all military services in the provi- 
sioning of repair parts required for the support of new electronic equipments. A 
significant analysis, not as yet completed, is being made of the policies, plans, 
and programs of the military departments for the maintenance of aircraft en- 
gines. 

Our continuing endeavor to assure economical maintenance expenditures, based 
upon realistic life expectancies, resulted in the establishment of several Depart- 
ment of Defense policies: DOD Instruction 4150.1 Maintenance of Office Ma- 
chines and Office Furniture; DOD Instruction 4150.2 Repair Limits and Life 
Expectancies for Materials Handling Equipment ; DOD Instruction 4150.4 Repair 
Limits and Life Expectancies for Commercial-Type Vehicles. 

1 feel that I should call to your attention a continuing effort in the maintenance 
area that will provide significant results, though not necessarily tangible ones. 
This has been the highly successful “missionary” work that has been done to 
dramatize to Defense and industry executives the need for ‘design for main- 
tainability and reliability” as an inseparable and vital part of “design for per- 
formance.” Design for maintainability and reliability is extremely important 
to assure sustained combat readiness, and is the most effective way to counter- 
act the increasing need for highly developed and varied skills, test equipment and 
spare parts which are inherent in the complex weapons. we plan to procure. 


ELIMINATION OF RESEARCH DUPLICATION 


Senator SatTonsTaL.L. On page 4 and on page 5 at the bottom of the 
page, you say: 

Considerable effort has been expended by the office to insure that limited re- 
sources are not dissipated in carrying too many projects through development 
and into production. Additionally, cross service use of the same missiles wher- 
ever operational capabilities are not hereby sacrificed has been an ojective of the 
office. 

You elaborate that perhaps later on. That is an overall statement 
to state that you are cutting down on cross services and you are cutting 
down on duplication of research effort and development effort. 

Mr. Newsvury. That is correct. That is an objective and a policy 
that we have been trying to stress. 

Senator Sattronsraty. Do you think there is much duplication today 
in the development effort ? 

Mr. Newsury. There is in the later stages. This duplication started 
in the main some 5 or 6 years ago, m ainly during the buildup for the 
Korean war, when there was practically unlimited funds available 
and practically no consideration being given to the question of dupli- 
cation. 

Senator CHavez. You list some examples on page 9. 

Mr. Newsrury. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. That is where you explain where two departments 
were trying to do the same thing but you got them together. 

Mr. Newsoury. I have tried to put in examples in each class of 
equipment, electronics, ordnance, engines, and missiles. 

Senator SaLtonstatu. You are satisfied progress is being made in 
eliminating duplication ? 
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Mr. Newsury. That is the main purpose of my office. 
Senator SatronstauL. There still remains some competition. 


DESIRABILITY OF COMPETITION 


Mr. Newsoury. I would like to expand on that a bit, if I may. 
Competition is very desirable in the research area and in the early 
design phase. It becomes very expensive when you approach the 
hardware stage and particularly in aircraft, engines, guided missiles, 
where the test units are so expensive. So, it is very ieairable in our 
thinking to encourage competition in the early stages. 

In the research stages the question of duplication is not a problem 
because you want to try es promising approach to a radically new 
problem. Competition is desirable in the early stages of a new 
design for aircraft or missiles. But a choice should be made as soon 
as feasible as to one weapon for a given purpose to go into service use. 

It is in the later stages of development, testing and procurement of 
units, and particularly after a weapon is put into service inventory 
that the hardware becomes so expensive. 

Senator Sarronsta.tt. Do you think that program is being success- 
fully carried out in two principal items, the powerplant of air- 
planes and the air-wing design of airplanes as applied to the Navy 
and Air Force? 

Mr. Newsury. I feel we have made progress in those two areas, 
and particularly in the engine area. That has received a great deal 
of attention for the past 2 years that I have been familiar with it. 

In the airframe field, I do not feel so confident that the situation is 
in hand. 

Senator SaLtronsraty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Any further questions ¢ 

Senator Troyer. I have no further questions. 

Senator Cnivez. I think you are going a good job, sir, and I thank 
you. 

Mr. Newsury. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Wednesday, May 16, 1956, the hearing 
was udjourned to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 17, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Robertson, Saltonstall, and 
Thye. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHAvez. The committee will come to order. 

You may proc eed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McNem. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to present a summary of the fiscal year 
1957 Defense Department budget. 

The basic programs covered by this budget and the military policies 
which have guided their development have been discussed by Secretary 
Wilson, Admiral Radford, and other witnesses before your committee. 

As-you know, the House of Representatives has recommended cer- 
tain reductions in the Department of Defense budget request. We 
have reviewed the House action and are prepared to inform you later 
this morning of those aspects of the bill to which further consideration 
should, in our opinion, be given. 

Since this review has only just been completed, it has not been 
possible to revise all the detailed tables we are presenting. 

At this time, therefore, this financial summary is necessarily based 
on the amounts requested in the President’s budget, including the 
budget amendments requested on April 9, 1956. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR ALL PROGRAMS 


The total obligational authority that has been requested for new 
programs in fiscal year 1957 is $36,174 million. This amount is dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Army, $7,954 million; Navy, $10,448 million; Air Force, $16,895 
million; Office of the Secretary of Defense, $15 million; Interservice 
activities, $663 million; with $200 million based on proposed legisla- 
tion undistributed by service at this time. 
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TRANSFERS FROM STOCK FUNDS 


Against the gross requirement of $36,174 million, it is reeommended 
that $785 million be met from funds proposed for transfer as a result 
of actual and prospective savings and adjustments. Specifically, 
the $785 million would be derived by transfer of $550 million from the 
Army Stock Fund, $200 million from the Navy Stock Fund, and $35 
million from the Marine Corps Stock Fund. 

Senator Haypvin. How was that money accumulated in the stock 
fund? 

Mr. McNert. When the stock fund was established the material 
in inventory was capitalized. From that moment on nothing can 
be taken off the shelf without charge; it is charged to appropriations 
current at the time the material is issued for use. 

In the last 3 years we have been reducing inventories of consump- 
tion type items. This proposed transfer is a measure of the reduction 
in the current year. I think it is one of the finest tools we have of 
getting our inventories in balance. 

Senator CHavez. When you say consumption type, what does that 
mean? 

Mr. McNerz. Paint, lumber, nails, spare parts and similar items. 

Senator Cuavez. Something vou use daily? 

Mr. McNeru. Yes. Generally housekeeping type of materials and 
things to keep equipment in repair from day to day. 

I might add that in the last 3 vears a total of about $2% billion has 
been turned back to the Treasury from cash accumulated by the stock 
funds, which is a measure of the improvement of our inventory posi- 
tion on that type of item. When the sales, or issues, are greater 
than the amount of new materials you are buying, the stock funds 
naturally accumulate cash. 

This is a proposal that we make the cash available for new programs 
by transfer, if you approve. 

Senator CHAavez. Generally housekeeping items? 

Mr. McNett. Yes sir. To the extent that inventories are long, 
that is, are in excess of our needs, we just don’t buy to put the items 
issued back on the shelf. The accumulation of cash is a measure of 
the difference between issues from the stock funds and the procure- 
ment of replacement items. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS AND OTHER ITEMS INCLUDED 


Included in the gross amount requested in the budget is $1,826 
million submitted separately for military public works, and an esti- 
mated $200 million to be submitted later, following the completion 
of congressional action on certain legislative proposals designed to 
encourage able men and women to select and follow military careers. 

The amount for military public works includes $193 million for the 
Army; $400 million for the Navy; $1,228 million for the Air Force, 
and $5 million for Interservice Activities. 


INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
Senator CHavez. Will you define that interservice activities? 


Ir. McNeit. That is when a service is assigned a job to do for 
all three. 
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For example, the Army has been assigned the administrative 
responsibility to take care of the National War College at Fort 
MeNair. It is now their responsibility, and in order to better classify 
it in our place, and for you, we have put such items in what we call 


Interservice Activities. 
APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTED 


I might add at this point that $1,826 million for public works and 
$200 million to be submitted later, in the event Congress passes certain 
legislation relating to personnel, is the answer to the question that 
Senator Flanders raised the other day when he asked why the total 
being discussed here was approximately $34 billion, although the total 
request was in excess of $36 billion. 

The difference is the amount that will be submitted later. 

Excluding the $1,826 million submitted separately for military 
public works, and the $200 million proposed for later transmission, 
the amount before the committee for consideration at this time, based 
on the President’s budget request, is $34,148 million. This is 
distributed as follows: 

Army, $7,761 million; Navy, $10,048 million; Air Force, $15,667 
million; Office of the Secretary of Defense, $15 million; Interservice 
Activities, $657 million, principally for retired pay. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


In addition to the new appropriations now before you, there will be 
unobligated balances on hand at the beginning of fiscal year 1957 
totaling $8,716 million, if present plans and programs are carried out 
and negotiations now under way are translated into firm contracts as 
presently scheduled. 

Senator CHavez. What is the status of the negotiations? Do you 
think you will do it during this fiscal year? 

Mr. McNetm. Yes. This represents the unobligated balance on 
hand in those things which are presently under negotiation come to 
pass by June 30, as we think they will. 


MDAP FUNDS 


Additional obligational availability for fiscal year 1957 is also 
provided by MDAP fund reservations outstanding as of June 30, 1956. 

An estimated $1,077 million in reimbursements are expected to be 
earned during the year from deliveries made against M DAP common 
item orders placed in 1956 and prior years. 

There will also be available at the beginning of fiscal year 1957 an 
estimated $1,881 million of obligational availability as a result of 
other outstanding MDAP fund reservations for common item orders, 
although the deliveries will not be made and reimbursements will not 
be received until after the end of fiscal year 1957. 


RESCISSIONS 
These amounts, less $41 million in proposed rescissions, plus other 


reimbursements of approximately $971 million—essentially inter- 
service transactions which are offsetting in nature—together with the 
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$34,148 million, in new obligational authority now under*considera- 
tion by your committee, would provide, exclusive of military public 
works and proposed legislation, total obligational favailability of 
$46,752 million during fiscal year 1957. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Based on present estimates, obligations for these accounts during 
the coming fiscal year are expected to total $37,547 million—$36,250 
million for service accounts and $1,297 million for others. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


This would reduce the unobligated balance to $7,308 million by the 
end of fiscal year 1957, excluding military public works, the $1,881 
million in anticipated reimbursements from outstanding MDAP fund 
reservations for which reimbursements will not be received until after 
the end of fiscal year 1957, and any common item orders that may be 
received from the fiscal year 1957 MDAP. 

On an overall basis, including military works and other proposed 
legislation not yet before this committee, the unobligated balances on 
hand at the beginning of the new fiscal year would be $9,634 million. 
The total obligational availability would be $49,500 million. The 
total obligations would be $39,672 million, and the estimated c®rry- 
over at the end of fiscal year 1957 would be $7,931 million, plus 
$1,881 million in MDAP reimbursements to be received in subsequent 
fiscal years. 

CHANGES IN OBLIGATIONAL PROCEDURE 


This level of unobligated balances is somewhat higher than the level- 
off amounts discussed with this committee last year. It is important 
to recognize, however, that we have been going through some funda- 
mental changes in our budgeting and obligational practices during the 
past few years. These changes arise from implementing two key 
pieces of legislation, which have helped substantially to improve 
fiscal management within the Department of Defense, but, as a by- 
product, require an increase in the level of unobligated balances 
carried over from one fiscal year to the succeeding year. 


EFFECT OF SECTION 110 


The first of these legislative improvements originated as section 110 
of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act for 1955 and was continued 
as section 108 of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act for 1956. 

Prior to the enactment of this provision, the military departments 
had to attempt to account separately in their supply programs for 
items ordered for their own needs and idential items ordered on 
behalf of the military assistance program. 

Since there is no accurate way of determining in advance which 
“customer’”’ will get delivery of any particular items of equipment 
that is used in the same form by both our own military services and 
the military assistance program, let alone determining which end 
items will be assembled from which components, any attempts to 
provide such segregation on the books were necessarily artificial and 
confusing, and from a practicable point of view, unworkable. 
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Under the new legislation, procurement of common items for the 
military assistance program is based upon issuance of ““MDAP com- 
mon item orders’’ to the military departments. Such common item 
orders constitute authority for: 

1. The legal reservation of funds in the parent MDAP appro- 
priation ; 

2. Providing obligational authority to the military depart- 
ment on the basis of anticipated reimbursements; 

3. The provision by the military departments, either by pro- 
curement or supply from service stocks, of the specified items 
included in the common item order; and 

4. Reimbursement to the appropriations of the military de- 
partments upon the basis of materiel delivered and services per- 
formed. 

This system puts the military departments, in effect, on a c. o. d. 
basis so far as MDAP common item orders are concerned. Consider- 
able changes have had to be made to existing procedures to effect the 
transition from the former system. This initially entailed some delay 
and confusion, but the new system is now in operation and is beginning 
to provide the intended benefits of the legislation. 

Senator Haypren. We had a lot of talk about that last year because 
the system was not really in full operation at that time. 

Mr. McNew. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. Now you have the wheels greased and it is really 
working? 

Mr. McNet. It is coming along fine, and if I can express it in 
automobile terms, we have one more 2,000-mile checkup to make 
before we can be sure it is coming along smoothly. 


EFFECT OF SECTION 1311 


The second legislative action, and the more far reaching in its 
effects upon the Department of Defense, is section 1311 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act of 1955. This legislation constituted the 
first comprehensive statutory definition of recordable obligations 
against funds appropriated by the Congress. 

Although we recognized that there would be many knotty problems 
to be solved, and procedural rr, to be made, this legislation was 


welcomed by the Department of Defense since it laid the foundation 
for much needed improvement in governmental financial practices in 
the area of commitments and valid obligations. 

As you know, for many years it had been the practice in all Gov- 
ernment agencies to record obligations on the agency’s books at the 
time the Government was thought to have incurred a liability, even 
though all details of some transactions had not been worked out. 
Under the broad criteria established in section 1311, and the detailed 
regulations issued by the Department of Defense to implement this 
section, an obligation can only be recorded when there is a com- 
pletely binding agreement, fully executed, to meet bona fide needs 
for the fiscal year. 

Furthermore, recorded obligations are now required to be fully 
supported by contractual documents and other records, at appropriate 
organizational levels or installations, and such records are to be 
maintained in a form that will facilitate audit and reconciliation. 


77770—56——19 
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As this committee is aware, it has not been easy to institute all the 
changes required to adjust the operations of the Department of 
Defense to the new criteria of section 1311. Our problem was also 
complicated by the fact that the basic legislation was not approved 
until August 26, 1954, and specific regulations within the Department 
of Defense, which required clarification of certain points by the Comp- 
troller General, were not able to be issued until April 28, 1955. 

This caused unavoidable delays in filing the certifications and re- 
ports required by section 1311 for June 30, 1954, and June 30, 1955. 

However, we are continuing to improve our obligational practices 
and accounting procedures and we expect the certifications and reports 
required for the end of the current fiscal year to be submitted on a more 
timely basis. 

Such certifications and reports can be made more meaningful if 
certain deficiencies are remedied in existing reporting instructions and 
formats, which, in their present form, are not fully adaptable to both 
annual and continuing type appropriations nor to various types of 
interdepartmental transactions authorized under laws applicable to 
the Department of Defense. 

Because this situation prevents full disclosure of all information to 
the executive branch and the Congress, the Department of Defense 
recently proposed certain changes in current reporting requirements 
to the Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office, which 
have primary responsibility in this field for the Government as a whole. 
We are currently working with these agencies in a joint effort to cor- 
rect existing deficiencies. 


INCREASED LEVEL OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


As I have said, section 1311 provided the basis for improving gov- 
ernmentwide financial practices in the obligational area. One of its 
effects, however, has been to increase the level of unobligated balances 
which we must plan to carry over from 1 fiscal year to the next, since 
it has lengthened the time period that must elapse between initiation 
of a transaction and the ability to record it as a firm obligation. 

At the end of any particular fiscal year, there will always be certain 
transactions underway, particularly in procurement, construction, 
and research and development, which cannot be classified as obliga- 
tions because they do not meet all the criteria of section 1311, even 
though in some cases the Government may have established a po- 
tential liability. 

Nevertheless, funds must be available to cover transactions where 
firm procurement directives have been issued and bids have been re- 
quested or negotiations are underway, if we are to avoid disrupting 
the orderly and efficient flow of business. 

To meet this problem, we are working on a plan to establish an 
accounting system to cover commitments, namely, those transactions 
for which firm allocations of funds have been made, but for which all 
the steps required to qualify as a firm obligation under the criteria of 
section 1311 have not been completed. 

Let me illustrate the problem with a typical example. We may 
have a particular construction project which has been specifically 
approved and for which the required funds have been allocated to 
the district. engineer near the end of the fiscal year. The district 
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engineer has advertised for bids and has received a number of pro- 
posals that are within the limits of his preliminary estimates. How- 
ever, these proposals must be checked and evaluated before a firm 
contract can be awarded. ‘There is no doubt that a contract will be 
awarded, and the funds have been specifically committed for that pur- 
pose by the service involved. Nevertheless, since the firm contract 
cannot be awarded until the early part of the succeeding fiscal year, 
the funds will be reported as unobligated on June 30. While the 
funds are unobligated, they are committed, and in effect set aside so 
that the particular transaction can be carried through to completion 
during the early part of the next fiscal year. Only at that later date, 
in accordance with the criteria established by section 1311, will these 
funds be reported as obligated. 

We anticipate that approximately $3.8 billion of the estimated 
$9.8 billion of unobligated funds expected to be carried into fiscal year 
1958 will be required for such commitments. 

In other wieds, the $3.8 billion will be a measure of the business in 
motion at the end of the year. 

With a few possible exceptions, as for example in the Army procure- 
ment and production appropriation, the remaining $4.1 billion of 
appropriations and reimbursements earned, plus the $1.9 billion in 
anticipated reimbursements from MDAP common item orders would 
be reserved for obligation in fiscal year 1958 and beyond, to assure 
the completion of the projects which have been or will be justified to 
the Congress. 


REASONS FOR FUND CARRYOVER 


These carryover amounts would, under present practices, be reserved 
to meet the ee general requirements: Shorter lead time com- 


ponents—to assure that the latest technological advances are incor- 
porated into the various components of major equipments, contracts 
for shorter lead time items should be let as late as possible while still 
keeping delivery in phase with longer lead time components. Funds 
should be reserved to assure that orders for the shorter lead time 
components can be placed at the appropriate time. 

I would like to mention there that there are many people who 
think that when you buy a ship, you place a single contract for that 
ship and it becomes entirely obligated at that time. That is not 
correct. 

Actually the ship is bought in the form of a number of different 
components. 

Senator Cuavez. But you will commit the total? 

Mr. McNett. We will reserve or commit the total, but not obligate 
the total at the outset. 

Senator CHavez. Because you buy some material this year, and 
some material next year? 


PROCEDURE IN PURCHASE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. McNett. That is correct. The same principle applies in the 
case of aircraft, which are not bought as complete aircraft. The engine 
contracts are placed separate and apart from the airframe. The fire 
control may be placed under an entirely separate contract with a 
separate company and one would not buy the tires for that airplane 
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perhaps until a year or two after the engine contract was let because 
of short lead time for tires. 
In the meantime, we would set aside and definitely earmark funds to 
complete that airplane and would not use them for any other purpose. 
That leaves us with what must be reported as unobligated funds, 
but they are definitely tied down to a specific aircraft or ship, or 
some other item that the Congress has approved. 


RESERVE FOR ENGINEERING CHANGES 


Another thing, we carry over and we set aside a reserve for the 
subsequent engineering changes. 

We know from long experience that practically every major item 
of military equipment requires engineering changes after it has been 
placed in production. These changes are required as a result of 
technological advances, improvements developed in the course of 
production, or deficiencies that show up during initial tests. It is 
sound programing to recognize the fact that the costs of these en- 
gineering changes are part of the total cost of the item and to provide 
in advance the funds required to meet them. 


COST OF FIRST DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 


We also have another item where we reserve the funds in order to 
completely cover the cost of the item ordered, and that is first destina- 
tion transportation. 

The cost of the first destination transportation of long lead time 
items which will be delivered in subsequent fiscal years is an integral 
part of the cost of placing such items in the inventory. 

It is sound management to order the initial quantities of spares 
and spare parts while the dies, jigs, and tools are available and in 
place, and in time to assure the successful operation of the equipment 
when delivered. Before funds are obligated for spares, however, 
definitive lists of items and quantities required are worked out with 
the manufacturers. This requires a period of time. Meanwhile, the 
necessary funds are set aside in order to assure that these items may 
be ordered and will be available in inventory and at maintenance 
depots at the time the basic end items are delivered for use. 

There is another class of items for which we feel we have to set 
aside funds for, and that is work to be done after delivery. 

In the case of ships, after delivery has been made by the contractor, 
certain electronics and other equipment must be installed at the navy 
yard before the ship can join the fleet. Funds should be reserved to 
cover these installation costs. 

I realize that this discussion has been long and involved, but the 
fact is, as the members of this committee are well aware, that we are 
dealing with a very complicated matter, and one that is difficult to 
present in any simple fashion. 


FINANCIAL PLAN FOR 1957 


In an effort to facilitate consideration of this problem, and to assure 
full disclosure to this committee of our plans for using our financial 
assets, we have prepared a single large table, which we call our fiscal 
plan for fiscal year 1957, which systematically sets forth the various 
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facets of the fund availability and proposed utilization for each 
appropriation of the Department of Defense. 

Copies of this table have been made available to this committee, 
and are attached to the statement that you have before you. 

(See page 318 for table referred to.) 

If the committee would care to glance at the spread sheet which 
is stapled to the copy of the statement, you will find what appears to 
be a somewhat complicated table, but represents an effort to show 
clearly to the committee the assets we have on hand that we have 
not obligated, the sources of reimbursements in the coming year or 
succeeding years, the amounts requested as additional appropriations: 
in short, all the key elements of the program. 

And it might be helpful, sir, if I could take just a moment to run 
down over the column headings. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The first column of figures is headed ‘“‘Unobligated Balances, July 1, 
1956.” The credit we should have in the Treasury July 1, unobligated 
would be $9,634 million which is shown in the total at the bottom of 
the sheet. 

Now, virtually all of that money is actually earmarked for definite 
things, completion of ships, construction, aircraft, and so on. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us straighten out that column 2 first. Now, 
they are unobligated balances but committed balances. Do I under- 
stand that correctly? 

Mr. McNet. They are committed or reserved except in the case 
of the Army, which still has some funds in excess of its requirements. 

I will touch on that later, if you wish, Mr. Chairman. 

The next 2 columns represent the value of common item orders 
which have been received by the 3 military departments from the 
military assistance program. Because the services are now on virtu- 
ally a c. o. d. basis with the military assistance program, they will not 
receive the reimbursements when the order is placed. In effect, they 
are held in abeyance, and they receive them only when the material 
is delivered to the dock for shipment. 

The $1,077 million shown in the second column is expected to be 
the value of material delivered and reimbursements received during 
the coming fiscal year for military assistance. 


RELATION OF MDAP TO GENERAL PROGRAM 


Senator Haypen. In connection with that, you made a statement 
last year, as I remember, about the relationship of the military defense 
assistance program to our general program. I think you then had 
it up to 4% to 5 years. 

Can you bring those figures up to date? I think it will be proper to 
have them in this record, because we will need them when we take up 
the military assistance bill. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, I recall you asked for them last year and it is 
very appropriate, because it deals with this part of the problem. 

Over the last 6% years, that is from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 
1955, the United States spent $208 billion directly for its own military 
forces. 
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During that same period, a little over $13 billion has been spent 
through military assistance in the creation and maintenance of military 
strength among our allies. 

These alliance expenses amounted to a little over 6 percent of the 
amount spent for our own Armed Forces. 

Senator Haypen. I think few people realize what a small percentage 
of the taxpayers’ money goes into military assistance compared to 
what we spend on our own forces. 

Mr. McNett. I can also give you some figures in connection with 
NATO, which is part of the MDAP program. 

Senator Cuavez. That is one of the reasons I decided to have 
~ hearings. I think the people will feel better if they know some 
of these things. 

Senator Rosertson. We might also emphasize this poimt which 
has been told repeatedly in the hearings, that when you get another 
nation to furnish a given number of divisions, you save our manpower 
by using theirs. Their divisions have a pay scale far, below ours and 
they have fewer men in reserve, supply, and medical corps than our 
divisions. 

So we save a lot of money whenever we can help some other nation 
that is willing to furnish the manpower. 

Mr. McNet. Also, we don’t have to force so many of our people 
to spend so much time abroad. 


NATO PROGRAM 


As far as NATO is concerned, it is estimated that the NATO 
nations in Europe have spent approximately $69 billion from their 
own budgets for the creation and maintenance of military strength 
during the last 6% years, and we have provided NATO allies with 
approximately $10,300 million worth of materiel and services, including 
training, or about $1 in military aid for every $7 spent in their own 
military budgets by the NATO allies. 

Senator Haypen. I thank you for that statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. McNeil, do you think that you can furnish 
the committee with a breakdown as to military assistance by countries, 
from 1949 to 1955? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. Do you wish to insert it in the record at 
this point, or have it provided separately? 

Senator Cuavez. If it is not classified, I would like to have it 
inserted in the record here. 

(The information referred to is to be filed.) 


AMOUNTS REQUESTED IN BUDGET 


Mr. McNett. Going on with this sheet which sets forth our fiscal 
plan, the next column, column 5, indicates the amounts requested 
in the budget. What this table attempts to do is to build up and 
show the total assets in the Department of Defense that have not 
been obligated. 

The next column is blank. After action by the Congress on the 
military assistance bill for 1957, there will be some entries in that 
column. It is impossible to enter it there now because we do not 
know what the amounts will be. 
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WASH TRANSACTIONS 


The next column represents the volume of business which the 
services do for one another. And when they do something for one 
another, it is essentially a wash transaction. 

That brings us to the next column, column 10, which shows that the 
total availability for obligations, July 1, 1957, assuming adoption of 
the President’s budget, will be $49% billion, including the value of the 
interservice transactions. 

Senator SaALTonstaLu. Io the first five columns are your total 
assets before you begin your wash business? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. The $49,500 million would be the total of 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and interservice activities. 

Of that total $975 million would be essentially wash transactions. 
nen SALTONSTALL. How do you get from $36 billion up to $49 

illion? 

Mr. McNett. That is by adding the first three columns, which is 
the money on hand at the beginning of the year, plus reimburse- 
ments. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I see. 

Mr. McNett. Of that total of $49% billion, the financial plan con- 
templates that $38,375 million will be obligated directly for the serv- 
ices’ own accounts. That is for material or services for themselves. 

The next column is intended to indicate the amount of business they 
would do for others. The amount of obligations to be created because 
of orders placed by others is $1,297 million, making the total obliga- 
tional plan for next year $39,672 million. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt at that point for 
this explanation: 

What is meant by “others’’? 

Mr. McNet. If the Atomic Energy Commission asks us to do 
some work for them, if military assistance asks us to buy something 
for them; anything outside of the direct requirements of the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the explanation. I wanted the record to 
show it. 

Mr. McNetr. Now, the next column, column 14, indicates the 
amount that would be apportioned, or contemplated for apportion- 
ment to Army, Navy, or Air Force during fiscal year 1957 for com- 
mitments and represents our estimate of the volume of business that 
would be in motion or uncompleted on June 30. 

Examples of business in motion are if we have been advertising for 
bids which have not been accepted, or where the field has been asked 
to start construction projects, but actual issuance of contracts must 
await completing the acquisition of the land or something similar. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. How can you see ahead over a year to tell 
what is going to be finished or uncompleted by a year from now, 
15 months from now? Is that not a somewhat misleading figure? 

Mr. McNet. I don’t believe it is misleading, sir, but I would not 
say it is a precisely accurate figure. 

For example, in the appropriation “Research and development, 
Navy,” which is down in the center of the table, $37 million is shown 
as apportioned for commitments. That represents about 60 days’ 
contracting with outside people in the research account. Now, the 
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commitments actually outstanding might be 38; it might be 40; it 
might be $35 million as of June 30. The figure shown, however is 
our best estimate. 

In the case of the Air Force Aircraft and Related Procurement 
appropriation, $1,580 million is estimated as the value of work in 
progress. That could be 1.5 or 1.6 billion dollars, but we can plan 
ahead and know about the level of operations, to the extent that we 
can forecast rather accurately the value of work we have in motion. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Then you will have as assets $49,500,000 
when you start the year? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. Including these unobligated balances of 
$3.7 billion, you plan to apportion or get rid of $43.4 billion; is that 
correct? 

You start with $49.5 billion and you end up with $43.4 billion. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; except about $3,791 million of the $43.4 
billion will represent transactions in motion and not firm deals at the 
end of the next year. 

We have gone back and tried to take a pretty good measure. I 
will be the last to say the $3.8 billion is precise, but I do believe it is 
within 5 percent of a good estimate of the work in process at the end 
of the year. 


TOTAL CURRENT YEAR EXPENDITURES 


Senator SaLTonsTaLu. If the chairman of this committee was 
asked how much we are going to obligate in the current year, he 
would have to say $39.6 billion? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Senator SautronstaLy. But then there would be wunobligated 
balances in addition which would be commitments of $3.2 billion in 
round figures. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. I think that will come out rather clearly, 
Senator Saltonstall, by going to column 17. 

That $3.7 billion is again carried over because again that would be 
apportioned for commitments, but would not be planned for obligations 
in fiscal 1957. 

The next column would be column 18, which would show the 
amount set aside and not planned for obligation in 1958. That 
would be set aside in all instances, except one which I will mention 
in a moment, to finish specific things which this committee, or this 
Congress, has approved. 

For example, Senator Saltonstall, if you will look under the 
“Shipbuilding and conversion” account for the Navy, the $1,318 
million under column 18 would be the money set aside that is necessary 
to complete the ships which you authorized this year and in previous 
years. 

The same thing would apply to the “naval aircraft” account and to 
the Air Force “aircraft” account. 

Now, that would not be the case under the account “Procurement 
and production, Army,” where for several years as you will recall, we 
ete asked for no appropriation. We have had sufficient assets on 

and. 
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RESERVE FOR CARRYOVER 


In this instance the reserve for carryover into fiscal 1958, in Army, 
would be $852 million. 

That would be taken as a credit against any request Army makes 
in 1958. At that time we will be down to the point where the carry- 
over would all be set aside for items which this committee has approved. 


TOTAL 1957 EXPENDITURES 


Senator Haypen. If a taxpayer should write me a letter and say 
how much would all the taxpayers in the United States have to put 
up for the Department of Defense during this next fiscal year, what 
figure would I give him? 

I am talking about the cash outlay out of the Treasury. 

Mr. McNet. $36 billion. 

. coer Haypen. That much cash has to be on hand to meet the 
ills? 

Mr. McNett. That is right, sir. 

Senator Haypen. And for the following fiscal year you think it will 
be about the same? 

Mr. McNet. I beg your pardon, sir. For this year, 1956? 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. It will be about thirty-five and a half-billion dollars, 
but for next year, 1957, about 36 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, we have found this table rather helpful, and I believe 
all the Secretaries and Chiefs are beginning to use this as a guide. 

I would like, also, to submit at this time a number of additional 
tables which cover in summary form other important fiscal aspects of 
the fiscal year 1957 budget. 

It might now be helpful to the committee if we made mention of the 
various several categories of effort and gave the committee a general 
summary of what is contemplated under this new budget. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


The first is “‘ Military personnel costs”. New obligational authority 
es for military personnel costs, pay and allowances, subsistence, 
individual clothing, transportation and other military personne! activi- 
ties for the active forces is $10,445 million, or $42 million less than the 
amount provided in fiscal year 1956. 

Retired pay will require $525 million in fiscal year 1957, compared 
with $495 million in fiscal year 1956. This will continue to be an 
area of increasing cost until the number of retired military personnel 
stabilizes, which will not be for some years. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


A total of $9,462 million is requested for operations and maintenance 
of military facilities, equipment, and weapons of the Department of 
Defense. 

EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Satronstaty. Mr. McNeil, would you mind going back 
just a little. 
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Now assuming the chairman of this committee was asked the 
question ‘‘What are the expenditures for 1957?” now, under that 
chart that you have here, listed as the chart on expenditures, you 
show a figure of $35,747 million. 

Now, if you go to this last chart which shows up in 20 different 
columns, you show $35,974 million, a difference of about $200 million. 

That is where those figures gee, I assume, although they do not gee 
exactly. 

Now, you have told us before that with the unobligated balances 
you have committed, you would show total expenditures and obliga- 
tions of $43.4 billion. Now, what am I, or the chairman, or any- 
body else, going to say on expenditures? 

Supposing we are asked that question, how do you answer it? Do 
you say $35,747 million or do you say $43,463 million? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. The direct obligations contemplated for 
next year contemplate the $38 billion figure. 

I believe, Senator Saltonstall, you may have before you one sheet 
for obligations and one for expenditures. In the case of the one for 
obligations—— 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am trying to keep it in my own mental 
processes as simply as possible. You are getting me a little mixed up. 

Mr. McNett. I am sorry, sir. 

On the table which shows the $36 billion in new obligational avail- 
ability, that is just an analysis of the new budget request. It does not 
show all the funds available since it does not include the carryover. 

In the case of the expenditures by major budget categories, which 
totals $35,974 million, or the $36 billion figure I mentioned a moment 
ago, that is a measure of expenditures. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Thirty-six billion dollars for expenditures, 
and what do you say for obligations? 

Mr. McNett. Approximately $38 billion. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So if we are asked for a round figure as to 
how much we are going to spend, we are going to spend $36 billion 
and we are going to obligate $38 billion? 

Mr. McNem. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. But the obligation will include carryovers? 

Mr. McNer. The planned obligations exceed the request for new 
funds, since we are utilizing part of the carryovers which we believe 
have been too high, or have been more than necessary in the past. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are going to have money available to 
do that, of 49 billion 5; is that right? 

Mr. McNer. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So we are going to have 49 billion 5 available; 
we are going to spend $36 billion, and we are going to obligate $38 
billion? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Senator SaALronsTaALL. That will leave a carryover of approximately 
$11 billion. 

Mr. McNett. It will leave a carryover, sir, shown in the last 2 
columns of the big sheet, of $7,931 million, plus reimbursements, 
which we would get subsequently of $1,881 million, or a total of about 
9 billion 8. 

Now, that last figure may confuse you, but the last figure will change 
somewhat before the new year rolls around in accordance with the 
value of additional orders we may receive from MDAP. 
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Going back to the broad analysis of our operations, this operations 
and maintenance account covers the cost of operating our Armv and 
Marine divisions, Naval combat ships and auxiliary craft, aircraft of 
all the services and the worldwide system of shore installations, and 
includes the costs of utilities, civilian payrolls, spare parts, fuel, and 
other supplies. 

FACTORS INVOLVED IN INCREASE 


The funds requested for this purpose in the 1957 budget are $857 
million more than provided in fiscal year 1956, and $1,360 million 
more than that provided in fiscal year 1955. This sizable increase is 
the result of several key factors: 

1. The expanding system of continental defense, involving 
complicated electronics devices and other complex equipment; 

2. The transition of combat units to new and more compli- 
cated weapons and equipment, which are appreciably more ex- 
pensive to operate and maintain; 

3. The continued buildup and improvement of our Reserve 
forces, the support of which increases the operating costs of our 
active forces; 

4. The continued buildup of the Air Force, which accounts for 
most of the comparative increase in the request for operations 
and maintenance funds; 

5. The inclusion in the 1957 budget request of approximately 
$270 million in operations and maintenance appropriations m 
lieu of deutschemark support received from Germany in past 
fiscal years without charge to appropriations. 

Later in this statement, I should like to discuss the question of con- 
tinued availability of deutschemark support in greater detail. 

There will be no relaxation in our efforts to effect economies and 
savings through improved organization and management. 

Nevertheless, we must recognize that a major problem we face is 
the fact that increased emphasis on continental defense, guided mis- 
siles and high performance aircraft, as well as the continued introduc- 
tion of other new and complex weapons, all point in the direction of 
increased operations and maintenance costs in the future. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


A total of $10,599 million is requested for major procurement and 
production; $7,335 million or about 70 percent of which is for procure- 
ment of aircraft and guided missiles. 

Shipbuilding will take about 13 percent and electronics about 
10 percent. 

During the current fiscal year, total new obligational authority for 
major procurement and production amounted to $8,894 million, with 
$7,179 million for aircraft and guided missiles. 

As was the case in the last 2 years, no funds are being requested 
for Army major procurement, since the unobligated funds carried 
forward into fiscal year 1957 are considered fully adequate to finance 
the Army procurement program during the coming year. For all 
three military departments, as can be seen from the table provided 
to the committee, it is planned to apply substantial amounts of the 
unobligated carryovers to the buying programs for fiscal year 1957. 
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As a result, the planned level of major procurement obligations for 
service accounts during fiscal year 1957 is about $13.0 billion, or about 
$2.5 billion greater than the new obligational authority being requested 
in this budget for that purpose. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES OF PROCUREMENT ITEMS 


The general picture in terms of each of the major categories of 
procurement items is as follows: 

A. Aircraft: A total of $5,559 million has been requested in the 
fiscal year 1957 budget for the procurement of aircraft. 

However, taking into consideration the unobligated carryovers 
available, this budget provides for planned obligations of more than 
$7 billion for procurement of aircraft during fiscal year 1957. This 
will cover the procurement of approximately 4,000 aircraft for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

This compares with $6,241 million made available in fiscal year 
1956, and $4,403 million provided in fiscal year 1955. 

Aircraft expenditures in fiscal year 1957 are estimated at $7,001 
million, $140 million more than the current fiscal year. 

B. Ships and harbor craft: New obligational authority requested 
for ships and harbor craft amounts to $1,387 million, a little more than 
in fiscal year 1956. Expenditures for ships are expected to total 
$1,045 million in fiscal year 1957, or 80 million more than the fiscal 
year 1956 level. 

This level of obligational authority and expenditures is in line with 
the program for the progressive modernization of the fleet, a major 
portion of which was built during World War IT. 

C. Combat vehicles: Production of tanks and other combat vehi- 
cles at the present time is tapering off, with the limited output going 
largely to build up mobilization reserves. Expenditures during fiscal 
year 1957 are estimated at $191 million, $56 million more than in the 
current fiscal year, but about $550 million less than in fiscal year 1955. 

Only a small amount of new obligational authority is being re- 
quested in the fiscal year 1957 budget for combat vehicles since our 
requirements have largely been met from prior year funds. 

D. Support vehicles, artillery, and weapons: By and large, the 
requirements of the active forces for these categories of major materiel 
have been met with funds made available to date. Both appropria- 
tion requests and estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1957 are 
relatively small. 

E. Ammunition: Ammunition expenditures during fiscal year 1957 
are estimated at $827 million, $470 million less than the current 
year’s level. 

In view of the substantial stocks that have been accumulated since 
the end of actual combat in Korea, production rates for most rounds 
of ammunition have been adjusted to minimum levels that will keep 
active production lines in being for a longer period than would other- 
wise be possible. 

$212 million is being requested in new obligational authority in 
fiscal year 1957 for the Navy and Air Force, compared with $384 
million in fiscal year 1956. 

F. Missiles: Major strides are being made in the missiles area. 
Although production of missiles is still dependent upon the progress 
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in research and development programs in the solution of the prob- 
lems inherent in this field, an increasing number of missile types are 
reaching the production stage. 

Total obligational authority of $1,776 million is requested in the 
fiscal year 1957 budget for missiles, compared with $938 million in 
fiscal year 1956, and $345 million in fiscal year 1955. 

In addition, approximately $800 million is programed by the Army 
for obligation for missiles in fiscal year 1957 from carryover funds. 

And that, Senator Saltonstall, makes the two billion six for procure- 
ment of missiles discussed yesterday. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. McNew. Expenditures for missiles are estimated at $1,276 
million during fiscal year 1957 compared with $1,025 million in fiscal 
year 1956, and $718 million in fiscal year 1955. This is an area of 
rapidly increasing expenditures. 

G. Electronics and communications: The fiscal year 1957 budget 
requests $1,009 million for electronics and communications equipment. 

This is just about three times the amount provided in fiscal year 
1956, and reflects for the most part, the high cost of expanding and 
improving our extensive system of radar defenses and related com- 
munication systems. 

Expenditures are expected to total $758 million during fiscal year 
1957, compared with $748 million in the current fiscal year. 

It should be noted that this category does not include expenditures 
for electronic equipment installed as integral components in aircraft, 
ships, missiles, and other military equipment, expenditures for which 
are also expected to increase in fiscal year 1957. 

H. Production equipment and facilities: In general, the buildup of 
military production equipment and facilities has been rather com- 
pletely financed in prior fiscal years. During the 6 fiscal years, 1951 
through 1956, a total of $6.5 billion has been made available for the 
costs of prodvetion equipment and facilities; $265 million is being 
requested in the budget for fiscal year 1957, compared with $123 
million provided in fiscal year 1956. Expenditures for this purpose 
will level off in the coming fiscal year to $375 million compared with 
$363 million in the current fiscal year and $631 million in fiscal year 
1955. 

Military public works: $1,826 million has been separately requested 
for military public works. The ultimate distribution of this amount 
in terms of various program categories, such as airfields, barracks, 
family housing, and so forth, is largely dependent upon the action 
taken on the public works authorization request currently before 
Congress. 

AIR FORCE BASES 


Senator SatTonsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question there 
unless you want to bring it out later in the Air Force bases. It has 
been stated that there is one billion two for Air Force bases and they 
state that they have overspent or they have run into deficits for the 
last 2 fiscal years and that they could use some more money in that 
account this year. . 

Now, what is your statement on that? 

Mr. McNett. I think we would find that if we took a look at the 
program items that you would find deficits in all three services, not 
just in the Air Force. 
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I think that is largely a question of the basic philosophy under 
which the defense structure is being maintained. If the whole thing 
were on a cash basis, there are deficiencies in all three. 

If we are in for the long pull and are going to improve our position 
every year, there will always be some items which it will be desirable 
to have which have not been financed, and that is the case this year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It was my understanding that they have 
not gone ahead with these. What they would like to have done was 
to go ahead, but they were short of money. Is that it? 

Mr. McNett. They could have undertaken more construction; 
that is correct. 

Last year the Congress reduced the construction request for the Air 
Force by about $214 million, I believe, giving them additional funds 
of about $996 million against our request last year for $1,200 million. 

But there are things which all three services would like to build 
which they will not build in 1956 and they will not build under the 
amounts available in 1957. 

But I believe that the necessary operational things to make a force 
effective in time of war are covered. There are other things we would 
like to build earlier and which might be helpful to build. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The fiscal year 1957 budget requests $1,199 million in new obliga- 
tional authority for the Reserve components, an increase of about 
$200 million over fiscal year 1956, and about $460 million over fiscal 
year 1955. 

This increase is required to cover the projected expansion in the 
number of Reserve personnel in drill-pay status from an average of 
769,000 in fiscal year 1955, to 890,000 in fiscal year 1956, and to 1,030,- 
000 in fiscal year 1957. 

Excluding the cost of construction for the Reserve components, it 
now costs an average of about $1,000 to maintain a reservist in drill- 
pay status for 1 year. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ~- 


A total of $1,598 million is requested in the fiscal year 1957 budget 
for research and development, including the cost of direct research 
and the cost of operating and maintaining research activities and 
installations. This is $178 million more than provided in 1956, and 
$293 million more than in 1955. 

These figures do not give the full measure of our research and 
development effort, particularly with respect to the development 
and test phase. The line between development and procurement 
cannot be precisely drawn, particularly in such areas of rapidly 
advancing technology as missiles, 


TOTAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


For example, a significant portion of the amounts we are requesting 
for aircraft and missiles in the procurement accounts are for items of a 
development or test nature, which have not yet been standardized or 
approved for service use. When the procurement of items for develop- 
ment and test, together with the sums devoted to military personnel 
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and facilities for these purposes are added to the amounts presently 
classified as research and development, we find that the full cost in 
fiscal year 1957 will be approximately $5.2 billion as compared with 
the $1.6 billion classified as research and development. 


INCREASE IN RESEARCH AND TEST COSTS 


These more inclusive figures also indicated a sharp upward trend 
in research, development, and test costs in the fiscal years 1955-57, 
from $3.4 billion to $5.2 billion, an increase of $1.8 billion. 

With the approval of the committee, I would like to insert in the 
record at this point a comprehensive analysis we have prepared cover- 
ing this matter. 

(The material referred to appears on page 304.) 


ESTABLISHMENTWIDE ACTIVITIES 


$320 million is requested for establishmentwide activities, $50 mil- 
lion more than last year. Included in this category are international 
activities, such as costs of military attachés, Inter-American Defense 
Board, NATO activities, and so forth, amounting to $61 million, and 
the costs of operating certain joint activities (many of which are classi- 
fied) and schools in which the military departments have a common 
interest, amounting to $244 million. 

Included also are salaries and expenses of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, amounting to $15 million. 

The military departments will provide the necessary detail concern- 
ing the individual classified projects for which they are administra- 
tively responsible. 

EXPENDITURES 


At the beginning of fiscal year 1957, it is estimated that the un- 
expended balances for all military functions of the Department of 
Defense, including military public works, will be about $39.2 billion. 
This, together with the total net new expenditure availability of $35.4 
billion being requested from the Congress for fiscal year 1957, will 
make $74.6 billion available for expenditure. 

Expenditures for fiscal year 1957, including military public works, 
are currently estimated at almost $36 billion—or about $850 million 
higher than the estimated expenditures of about $35.1 billion for the 
current fiscal year. 

I might add that the $35.1 billion is the current official estimate, 
but I think that will probably be revised upward before the end of 
this week, and I shall see that the committee is informed as to the 
exact amount. 

ml : : , , . 

(The committee was subsequently informed that the revised 
expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1956 was $35.6 billion.) 

Deducting approximately $600 million of funds expected to lapse 
at the end of fiscal year 1957, the unexpended balance on June 30, 
1957, is estimated at $38.1 billion. This is $24.1 billion less than the 
peak unexpended balance of $62.2 billion at the end of fiscal year 1953. 

Senator CuHavez. Mr. McNeil, we have had some testimony with 
reference to the next item. So I think that we wil) just insert the 
whole thing in the record at this point. 
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Senator SaLtronsTaLuL. Mr. Chairman, the rest of Mr. McNeil’s 
statament is a general statement, which I think he could put in the 
record with your approval. 

Senator CHavez. That is what I had in mind. 

(The remainder of the statement referred to follows:) 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Under section 626 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1956, 
agencies of the Department of Defense were authorized to accept real property, 
the use of real property, services, and other commodities from foreign countries 
for the use of the United States in accordance with mutual-defense agreements or 
occupational arrangements, and to use same for support of United States forces 
in such areas without specific appropriation therefor. The principal budgetary 
effect of this authorization has been to permit us to accept deutschemark support 
for our military forces in Germany. 

Prior to the entry of the Federal Republic of Germany into NATO, agreement 
was reached between the Allied Powers and Germany on specific levels of deutsche- 
mark support to be provided during the first year after Germany’s entry into 
NATO. This period expired on May 5, 1956. Although there have been discus- 
sions with the Federal Republic of Germany on this matter over the past several 
months, no agreement has yet been reached concerning the nature and extent of 
support that will be provided by Germany after May 5, 1956, and we are currently 
still trying to reach agreement on this matter. A small amount of deutschemark 
support will continue to be received from the Berlin Magistrat regardless of the 
progress of negotiations with the Federal Republic of Germany since such support 
can be expected to continue so long as that city remains under four-power occu- 

ation. 

. The committee will recall that our budget for fiscal year 1956 was submitted 
on @ gross dollar basis last year, and that $296 million was properly deleted from 
our budget when the authority contained in section 626 was continued for the 
Department of Defense. Because of Bureau of the Budget instructions, and the 
current uncertainty as to the nature and extent of deutschemark support that will 
be available, our budget for fiscal year 1957 was again submitted on a gross dollar 
basis, pending agreement on continued support, and $276 million was included in 
lieu of deutschemark support. As you know, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee has recommended the deletion of this amount on the assumption that the 
present arrangements with the Federal Republic of Germany would be continued 
in substantially the same form. We will keep this committee advised of the 
progress of our negotiations, but until these negotiations are concluded, we cannot 
provide any definite statement as to the nature and magnitude of deutschemark 
support we can expect in fiscal year 1957. To the extent that deutschemark 
support falls short of the $276 million during fiscal year 1957, we must request 
that dollars be provided in Department of Defense appropriations. 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Secretary Wilson has stated: ‘‘Perhaps the most important single step in im- 
proving the economy and efficiency of our operations is the planned further 
extension of the stock and industrial fund principle in each of the military depart- 
ments.”” As this committee knows, stock and industrial funds make a unique 
contribution to better management, combining as they do, in easily understood 
systems, built-in incentives for economy and efficiency at the operating levels 
while providing the means for more effective top-level review and control. 

Through the establishment of a business-type buyer-seller relationship between 
the customers who use the materiel or service, and the activity which supplies 
them, a whole series of improvements result. Both buyer and seller become more 
eost conscious. The customers generate pressures for better service at lower 
cost. At the same time, the supplying activity knows that its performance will 
be judged and its program continued in accordance with its ability to provide 
materiel or service at acceptable prices and that costs must be kept within income. 
With this emphasis on costs, management becomes vitally interested in the 
development of standards to show what costs should be as well as in a cost ac- 
counting system to show what costs are. Production and major overhaul are 
subjected to tighter scheduling, inventories are brought under more effective 
control, more effective planning is accomplished and results monitored through 
operating budgets and projections of working capital requirements. In short, a 
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whole system of modern management is developed, utilizing proved business 
techniques adapted to the specific requirements of Department of Defense 
activities. 

At the same time, review and control by higher echelons are made easier and 
more effective. Costs can be reliably related to the functions and programs for 
which appropriations are made. Review is facilitated by more understandable 
reporting based on unit costs and end products. More effective control is exer- 
cised through consumer funding, through review of operating budgets and through 
direct action on deviations from plans or standards. 

Of course, all of this puts management ‘on the spot.” Inefficiencies in problem 
areas are more easily pinpointed. It is understandable, therefore, why there may 
be reluctance on the part of some management personnel, who do not have 
personal experience with its long-run advantages, to accept this system. We 
have found, however, that those who have really tried it usually become enthusi- 
astic supporters of the system when they discover that working capital funds for 
business-type activities are a real asset in helping them do a better job. People 
in general want to do a better job if they have the tools for doing it and are given 
recognition when it is done. 

In the case of stock funds, results to date have already been rather striking. 
During the last 3 fiscal years alone, $2.5 billion has been returned to the Treasury 
from stock funds, as inventories have been reduced through use of the stock fund 
mechanism to achieve better inventory management. It is expected that in- 
ventory reductions will make available an additional $785 million by the end of 
fiscal year 1957 and we have recommended in this budget that this amount be 
applied to reduce new obligational authority which would otherwise be required. 

A recent review of a number of industrial-type establishments in the Depart- 
ment of Defense indicated that the greatest advances in the application of modern 
management methods were being made in those areas in which the industrial 
fund principle had been applied for a period of time. This committee is familiar 
with the outstanding achievements of the Military Sea Transportation Service, 
which continues to save the Government enough each year, compared with the 
costs experienced before industrial funding, to build a Forrestal-class carrier. 
Because of this record of performance, the Hoover Commission has recommended 
that the use of working capital funds be expanded. We agree. 

The program presented in this budget for extending working capital funds 
rounds out in general the areas in the three military departments where the clear- 
est benefits can be obtained. Details will be presented by the military depart- 
ments separately. The general program is as follows: In regard to stock funds, 
the Army now has substantially complete coverage of depot stocks and partial 
coverage at the post, camp, and station levels in the United States. Army em- 
phasis will, therefore, be on extending coverage geographically. The Navy now 
has extensive geographical coverage but plans to bring additional classes of items 
under stock funding, particularly ships, electronic and submarine parts. Air 
Force plans to extend its coverage to both additional classes of items and geo- 
graphical areas. 

, Similarly, it is planned to round out the application of the industrial fund 
principle for commercial and industrial-type activities operated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Army is programing the extension of this system to 
such areas as equipment rebuild facilities, proving grounds, transportation 
terminals, ete. The Navy plans to effect nearly complete coverage of its installa- 
tions of an industrial nature. The President’s budget also made specific provisions 
for the application of the industrial fund principle to the transport operations of the 
Military Air Transport Service and to Air Force installations conducting major 
overhaul and maintenance of aircraft and components and proposed the transfer 
to the Air Force industrial fund of $150 million of excess capital from the Army 
and Navy industrial funds to help finance this program. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee endorsed this program, but on the basis of testimony from some 
Air Force witnesses that industrial funding could not be applied to MATS trans- 
port operations during fiscal year 1957, recommended the deletion of the proposed 
fund transfer. 

The House committee action has been discussed by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Air Force and both agree that this committee should 
be urgently requested to include a provision in the bill containing authority 
for a transfer of funds for this purpose. Admittedly, it will not be easy to ac- 
complish this important program for extending the industrial fund principle 
to MATS transport operations and to Air Force major overhaul and maintenance 
installations, but the potential benefits of these extensions dictate that every 
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effort be made to do so as early as possible. This can be materially delayed, 
however, unless the necessary credit is available to the Air Force industrial fund. 
Prior to the completion of these hearings before your committee, we hope to 
discuss at greater length with the House Appropriations Committee the feasibility 
and advisability of proceeding with the program as recommended in the President’s 
budget message. 

The measures which I have just outlined, together with those already taken or 
underway, constitute a well-balanced, forward-looking program which we con- 
fidently expect will make a steadily enlarging contribution to efficiency and 
economy in Defense management. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditures, summary by service, 
jiscal years 1951-57 


[Billions of dollars] 


OSD and 
Air inter- 









































Available for expenditure Total | Army | Navy Pores | ‘aarvtes 
activities 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 
Unexpended balance, July 1, 1950..................-.-...-..- 9.8 2.4 3.6 3.8 (4) 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability..................-.....-..- 48, 2 19.3 12.4 15.8 ae 
III GG i ckcctinitidcmbasscdatindieniibebinnd je akon ke +.1 +.1 +.1 —-.3 
8 Re ee ae 58.0 21.8 16. 1 19.7 4 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) -_-_.......--- 19.8 7.5 5.6 6.4 .3 
A I is etrnreitasiensinns:pbctcniniy a cthinitiindbidiniils caeaataeinel oa (1) ot (4) (1) 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1951. ..........-- 38.1 14.3 10. 4 13.3 .. 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability................--...-.....- 60. 5 21.6 16.1 22.3 5 
IO OG is Sawcta icone cntnund dies sibs bs sealant (1) (4) (4) +.1 —.1 
Equals total available. .............. ceri iauiheic ng aieideniaiaediads 98. 6 35.9 26.5 35. 7 5 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement). -----.....-- 39.0 15.7 10. 2 12.7 + 
SE I enine anniize tite innntidosotsammnasmaingunilde 3 we | a (1) 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1952_._........-- 59. 3 20.1 16. 2 22.9 1 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 
Adjustment to unexpended balance brought forward 2_____- +.2 +.2 (1) (1) () 
Equals revised unexpended balance brought forward - - 59. 5 20.3 16. 2 22.9 <a 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability........................-.- 47.0 13. 2 12.7 20. 6 5 
Transfers, net... --. idan tenet tiearevdnics tbh beads mba (3) +.3 —.1 —.2 (1) 
Equals total available. _............----- Setecamn” A -| 106.5] 33.8 28. 8 43.3 6 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) -_.......--- 43.7 16.3 11.9 15.1 .4 
Lapsed funds........-.-- pbnireh ag sets taneretantiers demas .6 an 3 an () 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1953_..-.....---- 62, 2 17.3 16. 6 28. 1 2 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 
Adjustment to unexpended balance brought forward 3_...... } — 1 —-.1 (‘) () (1) 
Equals revised unexpended balance brought forward. - 62.1 17.2 16. 6 28. 1 2 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability........................--.. 34. 5 12.9 9.4 11.4 .8 
co ee ee as Sere —.1 —.1; ( (1) (1) 
I aciscescihisicnsnnsalilais eich degedlh «Kean chaemibing icin eciaiies ale —.5 —.3 Pil aientedeadeicd as « 
Maes GOCE PRNIAINS 5 oso in nk Siw dckdoeects cu 96. 0 29. 7 25.8 39.5 1.0 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement)... .........- 40.3 12.9 11.3 15.6 5 
SAIN PRUE inns cccemaguashin~dewhnarasupendpediliines aqua 6} 2 2 2 ) 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1954_..........-. 55.1 16.6 14.31 23.7 .5 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 305. 
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Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditures, summary by service, 
fiscal years 1951-57—Continued 


[Billions of dollars] 


Available for expenditure 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 

Plus: 
New expenditure availability 4 
INE. 2 Seb nnc oben sasacutnecscunpeadtimidusilaede 
PE inside iste csiran sinewave sihieindiammildaae edie 


nn ONE IIIs ieeoins cence | 

Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 
Lapsed funds 4 


Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1955............. 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 (ESTIMATED) 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability...............--....--....- 
Transfers, net (estimated) 
Rescissions (estimated) 


Equals total available (estimated)_..............--..--} 
Less: 
Expenditures (estimated) 
Lapsed funds (estimated) 


Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1956 (estimated) -| 





FISCAL YEAR 1957 (ESTIMATED) 

Plus: 
New expenditure availability (estimated) -..............- 
Transfers, net (estimated). ..............-- a a 
Rescissions (estimated) 


Equals total available (estimated) ..........-.-...-.-.- 

Less: | 
Expenditures (estimated) -.........-.- iid diicscbe eeihenantiia 
RNG TNS COREIIN) oiicsen ccc ccassamiccdsns scien 


Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1957 (estimated) 





1 Less than $50 million. 






































| 
OSD and 
lm - | Nave | Air | inter- 
Total | Army | Navy | Seren |. wervion 
activities 
| 
29. 6 7.6 9.8 11.6 .6 
0) -.2 (1) +.2 1) 
—1.0 —.7 —.3 PP Pe Rei icanlalias 
$$ | | | ——_—__ | —_____ 
83.7 23.3 23.8 35. 5 1.1 
35. 5 8.8 9.7 16.4 
2.8 1.8 Sy 3 (*) 
45.4 12.7 13.4 18.8 5 
33.1 7.3 9.5 15. 5 8 
(*) —.2 (*) +. 4 (') 
—1.7 —.7 —.5 ©, Dh denehake 
76.8 19.1 22. 4 34.0 1.3 
35. 1 8.8 9.4 16.3 6 
2.5 1.8 3 oa 3 
a ———| 
39. 2 8.5 12.7 17.6 .4 
| 
5 35.4 7.8 10. 2 16. 5 we 
Saediaet —4]) —1] 4.5 |. 
Oe ee i" ideta eae 
574.6| 159] 228] 346] 1.1 
| 
535.9 8.6 9.6] 16.8} 7 
.6 3 1 een 6a 
38.1} 7.0) 13.1 17.7 | _ 
! 


2 Adjustment to reflect change in accounting procedure throughout Government in handling of Economy 


Act working funds. 


3 Reflects reclassification of certain appropriations from ‘‘military” to ‘‘civil functions.” 


4 Excludes reappropriation transfers. 


5 Includes $0.2 billion proposed for later transmission not distributed by service. 
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324 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Obligations and obligational availability of current general appropriations, summary 
by service (excluding working, revolving and special funds and expired general 
appropriations and authorizations), fiscal year 1950-57 


(Thousands of dollars] 











































| OSD and 
Total | Army Navy | Air Force |interservice 
| activities 
| 
FISCAL YEAR 1950—ACTUAL ! | 
Unobligated balance July 1, 1949_.....-- 872, 313 | 71, 390 567, 648 S00: G0 1-5 8.5.-. 
Plus: | 
New oblizational availability, fiscal 
WENO DIOR... bcccss canna, cdieaio 13. 169,339 | 4,233,508 | 4,073,017 4, 671, 364 191, 450 
Direct congressional appropria- 
a on eer ae - (13, 041, 902)| (4, 405, 144)} (4,328, 383)| 2(4,116,925)} (191, 450) 
Cash to liquidate prior contract 
WINE ianiiicnnccsscccanmnd (—1, 809, 529)| (—220,000)} (—789, 529)} 3(—800,000)}_........-- 
New unfinanced contract au- 
thority _ _- ne (1, 936, 966) (48, 364)| 4(534,163)} (1, 354, 439)}:.__- ihdon eae 
Administrative adjustment of con- 
tract authority. __--.--- pce o,f See ee ll ee. 2 ee 
a | 186, 436 33, 675 74, 228 GMD I iiwn cc ducean 
|) a aa —22,982 | 7? —30, 350 — 26, 247 16, 615 17,000 
Equals: Total available for obli- 
gation, fiscal year 1950___._...-- 14, 106,029 | 4,308, 224 4, 589, 565 4, 999, 789 208, 450 
Deduct obligations incurred, fiscal year 
BNE cin ccnndcunneeerhteeimale ia cng 13, 163, 453 4, 066, 577 4, 159, 910 4, 729, 083 207, 883 
Equals unobligated balance June 30, 

1950 Sell 942, 576 241, 647 429, 656 270, 706 567 
E xpired ‘as of June 30, 1950_. aonadliacnie (137, 962) (124, 165) (3, 825) (9, 405) (567) 
Available in fiscal year 1951___....-- (804, 614) (117, 482)| (425, » 831) | (361, 301) i icastad inal 

FISCAL YEAR 1°51—ACTUAL 
seeementes balance July 1, 1950_....-.. 804, 614 137, 482 425, 831 SPR SE cccbicdeoee 
us: 
New obligational availability, fiscal 
DE Co citanw one ndiind so 48, 038, 560 | 19, 360,143 | 12,337, 975 15, 895, 975 444, 467 
Direct congressional appropr ia- 
tions -| (48, 086, 926) | (19, 270, 030) | (12, 319, 074) | 2(15, 813, 522)| (684, 300) 
Cash to liquidate prior contract 
authority ___--- me ce | ee ee (—767, 600)| (—1, 550, 000)}.......--.. 
New unfinanced contract au- 
ES cs ee | (MEM). :...-...... 4(700, 293)} (1, 568, 940)|....-..-.-- 
Distribution of OSD emer- 
gency fund . achesbe thease (90, 113) (86, 207) (63, 513)| (—239, 833) 
Adjustment of unfinanced contract 
I 5 cian dednn incite i -00 O04. ddudnssd cas § —20, 560 |_.-- gillbéadhbcence 
eae 654, 212 138, 211 290, 822 "204, 714 
INE 5 ccnioneasdenksscnell —1, 886 2, 958 —2, 862 oh ME Lhesenntepae 
Equals total available for obliga- 
tion, fiscal year 1951___.......-. 49, 474, 939 | 19,618,795 | 13,031, 204 16, 380, 008 444, 932 
Deduct obligations incurred, fiscal year 
EO 45, 772, 330 | 17, 658, 609 12, 448, 623 15, 264, 406 | 405, 692 
Equals unobligated balance June 30, 

a ee cS oe 3, 702, 609 1, 960, 186 587, 581 1, 115, 602 39, 240 

E xpired as of June 30, 1951. _..--... (251, 732) (65, 407)) (88, 980)) (58, 105) (39, 240) 
Available in fiscal year 1952......- (3, 450, 879)| (1, 604, 4, 779) (498, 602)| CTE oon ccecccce 
FISCAL YEAR 1952—ACTUAL 

ee balance July 1, 1951....... 3, 450, 879 | 1, 894, 779 498, 602 ey 
lus: 

New obligational availability, fiscal 
SNE TEE «x cuscintnwensmtawesdna 59, 986, 264 | 21, 639,719 | 15, 648, 422 22, 265, 123 433, 000 

Direct congressional appropria- 

en tae ee (61, 411, 104)| (21, 648, 032) | (16, 291,087); (22,948, 985)| (523, 000) 
Cash to liquidate prior contract 

authority ___-- _------| (—1, 424,840)! (—48,364)| (—666, 476) (—710, 000)j .-...-.-.-. 
Transfer to offset pay defic iency- cits aieiedil 9(13, 342)| ssaetllases clapenulctil deo ieee si disis dae 9(—13, 342) 
Distribution of OSD emer- | | 

IT OIE «  o:sicitins nainviinnnesuaele |nneeensne-snse | (26, 709)| (23, 811)| (23, a (—76, - 

Rel DurssmMents .. .....cccccccccccces | 837, 391 36, 912 | 508, 157 | 292, 2% 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 327. 
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S, 1957 


Obligations and obligational availability of current general appropriations, summary 
by service (excluding working, revolving and special funds and expired general 


appropriations and authorizations), fiscal year 1950-57 


FISCAL YEAR 1952—ACTUAL—continued 


Plus—C ontinued 
SSD. 2 canthGentniadbediia 


Equals total available for obliga- 


tion, fiscal year 1952 


Deduct obligations incurred, fiscal year | 


FE Koka dheaitite nada ctiibeeiiiniten sel 


Equals unobligated balance June 30, 
UE = candenmniaaiiath emnnriciicln duit tiie wait 
Expired as of June 30, 1952 


Available in fiscal year 1953_._.._- 


FISCAL YEAR 1953—ACTUAL 
Unobligated balance July 1, 1952 eae 
Plus: 
New obligational availability, fiscal 
| a ee 
Direct congressional appropria- 
Deir net tecen cits cei sis 
traet authority. .__- 
Transfer to offset pay deficienc y 
Distribution of OSD 
iia coisorach-eonch i 
ee 
CE CE iiicetioicncinamncnscinasie 


Equals: total available for obligation 
fe ee ae 
Deduct obligations incurred fiscal year 
i in heccactb ae Sicecst cede Sacecsnenrtesinsoctit i 


Equals unobligated balance June 30, 1953 
Expired as of June 30, 1953___...-_-- 


Available in fiscal year 1954 


FISCAL YEAR 1954—ACTUAL 


Unobligated balance July 1, 1953_- 
Plus: 
New obligational availability fiscal 
WOR? GEGEs. s2enc-5~<) 


tions 
Treasury restore warrant 
Cash to liquidate prior contract 
authority. ale 
Transfers in lieu of supple- 
mental appronriations__....-- 


Direct congressional appropr ia- 
| 


Distribution of OSD emergency 
RGR eee 
Reimbursements - - 


SO TD es titibtesdianicinataii mal 


Equals total available for obligation 
fiscal year 1954 _.........- 
Deduct obligations incurred fiscal year 


PRU a png bs shkoniwekancwbnsnins pions 


Equals unobligated balance June 30, | 


Ws cacdtcdiinn sandbedihs diaiamnad 
Expired as of June 30, 1954 -...___. 
Available in fiscal year 1955__.....-. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 327. 


-| (49, 198, 317)| 
Cash to liquidate prior “cone | 


emer- | 


[Thousands of dollars] 





| 


Total Army 


—513 10 38, 719 


64, 312, 298 | 23, 570, 897 


37, 765. 


16, 693, 900 | 


| 
| 56, 867, 32 | 20, 902, 622 | 15, 482, 198 


1, 211, 702 | 


7, 444, 956 2, 668, 275 
(121, 525) 


(359, 946) (69, 683) 


(7, 085, 010) | (2, 598, 592) 
wont = = | 

| 

7,085,010 | 2, 598, 592 1, 090, 177 


5, 971, 036 | 12, 532, 758 


| 46, 971,036 | 13, 537, 510 | 
(13, 124, 410) | (13, 205, 745) | 
(—577, 302)| 


-| (—2, 307, 681)| 


(80, 400) | ( 100, 400)| (—96, 000) | 

} | 

lean = 12 » 700) | (315) | 

1, 941, 886 | s sons 777 | 429, 720 

—49, 643 | —48, 933 —568 | 

[=e = = =| 
55, 948, 287 | 17, 287,946 | 14, 052, 086 


45, 734, 793 
10. 213, 404 
(821, 7 755) 


14, 194, 587 | 
"3, 093, 35% 
(268, 1) 


12, 256, 645 





1, 795, 441 | 
(489, 049) 








_ 391, 739)| (2, 825, 268) 


| 


| 11.9, 369, 099 |11 2, 802, 629 | 1, 306, 392 | 
| 
| 
| 





| 


34, 473, 599 | 12,938,992 | 9, 333, 356 | 


(34, 554, 042)! (12, 937, 406)| (9, 438, 310)| 


(#1) GF | Lannea 
| (80, 454)/............| (—80, 454)| 
| | | 
i. sidcnedaiseitaie ficais Sarcastic (—24, 500) | 

oS ee | (1, §75)/....- | 
| 2, 507, 433 1, 652, 302 402, 808 | 

—18, 969 | —172, 010 | 


161, 162 


46, 331, 163 | 17,221,913 | 11, 203, 718 


9, 517, 784 


| | 
| 18,374,336 | 7,704,129 | 2,945, 482 | 
| (2, 667, 528)| (1, 464, 377) ~(620, 435) | 


(15, 706, 808)! (6, 239, 752) 


| 27, 956, 827 





(2, 325, 046) 


(1, 090, 177)| 


(1, 306, 392) | 


8, 258, 236 | 


Continued 


OSD and 
interservecie 
activities 


Air Force 


—441 (10) 


23, 614, 416 433, O85 


20, 111, 958 


370, 564 


3, 502, 458 
(106, 218) 


62, 521 
(62, 521) 


(3, 396, 240) | __ 


| 
| 


3, 396, 240 |__. 


20, 345, 983 | 554, 785 
(22, 318, 362)| 
(—1, 730, 379) | 


(549, 800) 




















(—250, 000)| ” (26, 000) 
(8, 000)| (—21, 015) 

ek * 

=» l 42 -- ad 

= | = ——s 
24,053,470 | 554, 785 
18, 747, 624 | 585, 936 
5,305,846 | 18, 849 
(46,009)} (18, 607) 
6, 259, 837)| (242) 

ee "7 —————— — 
5, 259, 837 242 
11, 410, 496 | 790, 755 
(11, 408, 776)| (769, 550) 
iinet | 24, 500) 
(1,720)| (—3, 295) 

452, 323 So 
Sa 

17, 114,535 | 790, 997 
9, 752,374 | 428, 432 
7, 362,162 | 362, 564 
(320, 152)| (262, 504) 
(7,042, 010)! (100, 00) 





326 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


Obligations and obligational availability of current general appropriations, summary 
by service (Excluding working, revolving and special funds and expired general 
appropriations and authorizations) fiscal year 1950-57—Continued 


[Thousands of dollars] 


OSD and 
Army Navy Air Force |interservic 
activities 


ware Se a | 


FISCAL YEAR 1955—ACTUAL (SF-133 BASIS) 


| maga balance, July 1, 1954 15, 706, 808 | 6,239,752 | 2,325, 046 7, 042, 010 100, 000 
us: 
New obligational authority, fiscal 
year 1955_..- -| 29,104,475 | 7,092,081 | 9,730,936 11, 715, 763 565, 696 
Direct congressional appropri- 
ations. ___- (29, 617, 073)| (7, 619, 570); (9, 810,824)| (11, 557,930)| (628, 750) 
Cash to liquidate prior contract 
authority i Gener Co (—34, 000) 
Congressional transfers_.___ __- (—27, 489)| (—45, 888) 
Congressional rescissions....- . . \ (—500, 000) |. .-- 
Reimbursements. - ---.--- Recast ced 1, 739, 735 417, 792 425, 618 


Equals total available for obliga- 
tion fiseal year 1955 15, 071, 568 | 12, 473,774 19, 183, 391 
Deduct: 
Obligations incurred in fiscal year 
ar 34, 172,618 | 10,627,788 | 7,616,755 15, 323, 861 
Balances expiring on June 30, 1955_- 406, 710 130, 559 228, 949 20, 633 


Equals unobligated balance avail- 
able in fiscal year 1956_.___-_- 12,815,170 | 4,813,220 | 4,628,070 3, 838, 897 


FISCAL YEAR 1956—ESTIMATED 
Plus: 
New obligational authority fiscal 
US Titian nen 33, 026, 146 7, 084, 153 9, 620, 517 15, 658, 431 


Direct congressional appropria- 
(33, 081, 603)| (7, 329, 953)} (9,578,960); (15, 479, 054) 


Cash to liquidate prior contract 
authority... __- eee (—28, 000) (—28, 000) 
Congressional transfers... __. (—18, 885) en 129) 





Congressional rescissions___.__- (—8, 572)|-- A (—8, 572)}_....-- 
Anticipated reimbursements._.._.-- 5,109, 369 | 1,391,933 684, 285 3, 038, 151 
Fiseal year 1955 MDAP com- 
mon item orders ___. (3, 728, 545) (758, 871) (257, 485) (2, 712, 180) 
Fiseal year 1956 MDAP com- 
mon item orders (417, 200) (335, 000) (31, 700) (50, 500), 
All other y (298, 062) (395, 100) (270, 462) 


Equals total available for obliga- 
tion, fiscal year 1956 50, 12, 789, 306 | 14, 932, 871 22, 525, 479 
Deduet: 
ot eam incurred in fiscal year 
9, 579, 485 | 10, 936, 505 17, 034, 206 
Eq Balances expiring on June 30, 1956 - . 65, 691 127, 409 18, 000 
ur 
Unobligated balances available in 
fiscal year 1957: 
Appropriations and reimburse- 
ments earned 2, 521,743 | 8, 670, 932 3, 333, 944 107, 553 
Anticipated reimbursements 
from MDAP fund reserva- 
tions outstanding as of June 
30, 1956, to be earned: 
In fiscal year 1957 375, 000 60, 665 642, 500 
After fiscal year 1957 247, 387 137, 360 1, 496, 830 


= = 
FISCAL YEAR 1957—ESTIMATED 


Plus: 
New obligational authority, fiscal 
year 1957 7, 954, 425 | 10, 406, 464 16, 894, 500 677, 775 
Direct congressional appropria- 
tions - (7, 761, 425) | (10, 212, 600)} (16, 537,500)| (677, 775) 
Proposed for later transmission _. 200, 000 
Congressional transfers _........ ( (198, 000) (235, 000) (357, 000) 
Congressional rescissions (—41, 136) 
Anticipated reimbursements 973, 949 258, 266, 712 
Fiseal year 1957 MDAP com- 


(449, 200)} (258, 037) (266, 712) 


Equals total available for obliga- 
tion, fiscal year 1957 4 11, 547,755 | 14, 533, 458 22, 634, 486 785, 328 


Bee footnotes at end of table, p. 327. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 327 


Obligations and obligational availability of current general ee summary 
by service (Excluding working, revolving and special funds and expired general 
appropriations and authorizations) fiscal year 1950—-57——Continued 


[Thousands of dollars] 


| OSD and 
Total Navy | Ailr Force |interservice 
activities 


FISCAL YEAR 1967—ESTIMATED—Ccon. 


Deduct: 
Obligations incurred in fiscal year 
12 39, 870, 804 , $21, 625 | 10, 883, 139 
Balances expiring on June 30, 1957__. 14, 238 14, 238 
Equals: 
Unobligated balances available in 
fiscal year 1958: 
Appropriations and reimburse- | 
ments earned 7, 934, 408 | 978, 743 3, 498, 721 
Anticipated reimbursements | | 
from MDAP fund reserva- | 
tions outstanding as of June | 
30, 1957, to be earned after | 
ae 





1, , 881, 577 247, 387 37, 1, 496, 830 





! For purpose of continuity, fiscal year 1950 amounts include the appropriation ‘‘Alaska communication 
system, operation and maintenance’’ which was reclassifled from civil function to military function during 
fiscal year 1951 (Public Law 843). 

4 Fiscal year 1950 excludes and fiscal year 1951 includes $22,461,000 cash carried over to fiscal year 1951 
from fiscal year 1950 reserve (research and development, Air Force). 

3 Excludes $75 million appropriation for payment of obligations incurred prior to June 30, 1946, against 
the appropriation ‘‘Air Corps, Army 1942-46.” This amount does not represent cash to liquidate prior 
contract authority (construction of aircraft and related procurement, Air Force). 

4 Fiscal year 1950 excludes and fiscal year 1951 includes $124,797,000 contract authority carried over to 
fiscal year 1951 from fiscal year 1950 reserve. (Construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy). 

5 Fiscal year 1950 excludes and fiscal year 1951 includes $726,151,000 contract authority carried over to 
fiscal year 1961 from fiscal year 1950 reserve. (Construction of aircraft and related procurement, Air Force). 


¢ Administrative adjustments in contract menniedde as follows: 
Construction of ships __- eS uke Sake —$18, 873, 000 
Ordnance for new construction... _--- : boi kee hee ee oe +5, 000, 000 
IRNV, armor, armament, and amntieitiie 5 ks ssadacontsn Soe 18 ------ 76,500,000 
IRNV, construction of machinery : ; a----n---- —78, 708, 000 


EE Se ee ee ee ee ee eS Ee I ee Oe 


7 Excludes $42 million transfer representing extended availability of | vp bieinesattion service, Army, 
1949’’ which is included in ‘‘ New obligational authority, fiscal year 1950.’ 

8 Represents rescission of $31,460,000 contract authority made by Pubic Law 759 (Ordnance for new con- 
struction, Navy) and administrative increase of $10,900,000 contract authority (IRNV, construction and 
machinery, Navy). 

* Transfer to ‘‘Military personnel, Army, 1952’’ which was not actually made until fiscal year 1953. 

10 Excludes $6.1 million transfer from *‘Contingencies, DOD” to “Navy petroleum reserve No. 4, Alaska” 
which is included in new obligational authority fiscal year 1952. 

1! Differsfrom ending balance fiscal year 1953 due to reclassification of ‘‘Civilian relief in Korea’ from a 
military function to a civilian function. 

12 Includes $200 million not distributed by service. 

2 Excludes reimbursements that may be anticipated later from fiscal year 1957 MDAP common item 
orders. 


NotTe.—Amounts do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
Source; Standard form 133. 
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ITEMS OF EXPENDITURES 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. Also at this point I asked you 
earlier this morning to furnish the items of expenditures commencing 
with 1946 and down to the present, but I have one that I think you 
have already prepared, so we will insert it in the record now. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
































4 
| Department of Defense— Military functions, including military construction 
[Millions of dollars} 
(a ee 
| 
| Unobligated balances 
| Of appropriations and | 
| reimbursements an- 
ticipated to be avail- 
= able Total 
ae Miia | Tots ON oe eee 
‘cau ao Expendi- | oblige | Anticipated _ 
avail- | priations| ‘es tions! | 4 ae I - — a 
ability | | Appropri- | reimburse- obliga- 
} | ations and | ments from tion 
} reimburse-| MDAP 
| | ments Fund 
| earned | reserva- 
| tions? 
| | 
Oe 'P'@ (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) 
sciecodiepiaaretpebiipeamiiasentiialbets Sr ere ree ocean ie 
Fiscal year 1946, total _--_-_-- 39,179 | 44,974) 42,021 | |. 
OE 21,497 | 21,497 | 27, 176 | 
Eo cadeenucccecana 17,682 | 23,477 | 14, 844 | 
BTN adittnnncmuns Scncnsalamann | " 
Fiscal year 1947, total } 11,451 | 11,080 | 13,811 | os 
Meee. 2 caceccadaak 6,930 | 6,930 NN Eo cast ental ciiele pniohtiand ange daasadiae ne iadiaie dos 
 cnanannssddiines i 4, 150 ams ga nese Se icin Henke ta Sa shelaiehiniplaeld Mini ate ued 
ee i ndacinencnmds 
iscal year 1948, total......| 9, 732 | 8,819 il 094 | Is oeacaly oe dlanaan eceiaaene ania 
roan pe aceon eed carte Denanaaeeie aan t csimate acs 
DS dncitgtintennsiens — 3, 206 | 3, 382 6, 791 a wee ees lewece senso ]-s0-cee-e- |-- 
FRU ink avin knees 3, 980 | 3, 272 4, 297 | onl Wega oanenan oe onde’ ud 
Air Force.....--------- 2 596 2, 166 r.. 
Fiscal year 1949, total -_---- 13, 950 | 11,533 | “I, 994 | 
COR cniuwaiasneecks 225 | 4, 033 6, 482 
an 4 920 4, 133 4, 446 
Air Force en 4, 798 3, 361 1, 059 
— —— —= | = ——= {| ———————— — — = = — = = 
Fiscal year 1950, total. _._. | 13,169! 13,042 | 11,887 | 13, 163 805 14, 106 
PE a tatileia tinh | 4,234] 4,405 3,985 | 4, 067 | 117 |_.- | 4,308 
4 Navy. 3 : 4, 073 4, 328 4, 102 | 4, 160 | 426 4, 590 
Mie FRIES 6. --accs | 4,671 4,117 3,600 | 4,729 261 5, 000 
‘ Fiscal year 1951, total-__- 48,182 | 48, 230 19, 772 45, 772 3, 451 49, 475 
Army......-.-.--------] 19,360 | 19,360 | "478 17, 659 1, 895 | 19, 619 
j Ns fi. cin te enemas 12, 481 12, 548 5, 584 12, 444 499 13, 031 
: Alf Fors. ...-...- 15, 896 15,877 | 6, 349 15, 264 | 1, 057 16, 380 
i Fiscal year 1952, total. | 60, 436 61,812 | 38,972 56, 867 7, 085 64, 312 
; mtedd d deka deiitb th Gib il pct inch aeheashiciaeeksheele heleichahiieodanchs 
ee 21, 640 21, 639 15, 708 20, 903 2, 599 oan 23, 571 
14 PE ek -| 16,098 | 16,765} 10,161 15, 482 1, 090 16, 694 
j Air Fotos... ..........c. | 22,265 | 22,975 12,711 20, 112 S000 hi cccccisis. 23, 614 
5 == = —1 | = = — ——— 1 
] Fiscal year 1953, total | 47,041 | 49,349} 43,711 45, 735 OOO L222... 55, 948 
Batata alin Ea teas sniiisiiiatieate alia esi 
| dale Ay pe nile 13, 608 13, 608 16, 337 14,195 2, 803 17, 288 
ERS 5 263515 honk se See | 12,533 | 13,110 11, 878 12, 257 1, 306 14, 052 
Air Feros. ....-.<. 20, 346 22, 076 15, 087 18, 748 5, 260 24, 053 
Fiscal year 1954, total. ._.- 34, 474 34, 554 40,336 | 27,957 MR oe 46, 331 
: ee cee cteshs dt 12, 939 | 12, 939 12,910 | 9,518 OB bis ote 17, 222 
F NE ici canacreiilinnks enna 9, 333 | 9, 413 11, 293 8, 258 SN liicictimeaiaienain 11, 204 
r TPO 0 ei) Sane 11, 410 11,410 | 15, 668 9, 752 7, 042 17, 115 
; See footnotes at end of table, p. 334. 
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[Millions of dollars] 
teint ac 
Unobligated balances 
of appropriations and 
reimbursements an- 
ticipated to be avail- 

New able pea 
obliga- Cash Total evau- 
tional appro- Expend! obliga- | able 
avail- | priations| ‘Ures ons! | 4 L Aniiteains pd 

ppropri- | reimburse- | obliga- 
ability ations and |mentsfrom| tion 
reimburse-| MDAP 
ments Fund 
earned reserva- 
tions 3 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Fiscal year 1955, total_...-- 29, 104 29, 138 35, 532 | 34, 173 12, 815 
MS ia 7, 092 7, 092 8, 899 10, 628 4, 313 | 
ST oo tien dhensieidie 9, 731 9, 765 9, 733 7,617 4, 628 
BRU WIE Ac cenmwennclates 11, 631 11, 631 16, 407 15, 324 3, 839 
Fiscal year 1986, total......| 233,111 | 33,186 | 535,105 | 638,114 569, 634 
IS a nibs a 084 7, 082 5 8,750 5 9, 579 562 521 5 6 622 12, 789 
DERE... cn ceeeweniiniint 9, 621 9, 648 59,435 | 5 10, 9387 563,671 $6197 14, 933 
Ce ; 15, 738 15,739 | 516,300 | 517,034 563,334 | 562 139 22, 525 
nd =_— — ===] ————————e —— =) a ——— 
Fiscal year 1957, total. __- 436,174 | 4536, 174 | 4535,947 | 4539, 871 567,931 561, 881 4 49, 701 
oe 7,954 | 457,954 | 458 636 4511, 548 56978 56 247 11, 548 
NPE oo. wcnnancolios ccna 10, 448 | 4510, 448 | 459,606 | 4514, 533 563, 496 $6 137 14, 533 
Mt Pa a ccicamccksuos 16, 895 | 45 16,895 | 4516, 840 | 4522, 634 563, 457 561,497 22, 634 





Notes.—(1) All totals include amounts for OSD and interservice activities. 


(2) Obligations and unob- 
ligated balances prior to fiscal year 1950 are not readily available. 


1 Includes direct and reimbursable obligations as reported on standard forms 133. 

2 Since fiscal year 1955 this additional classification is currently reported in DOD aeeounts through 
application of sec. 108 of Public Law 208. 

3 Includes supplemental appropriation of $10.4 million pending in H. R. 10004. 


4 Includes $200 million proposed for later transmission not distributed by service. 
§ Estimated. 


¢ Sec, 1311 which for the first time established statutory criteria for transactions to be classified as obliga- 
tions was effective beginning fiscal year 1955. The result of application of this statute was to increase the 
total of unobligated funds carried over as many transactions formerly reported as obligations must now be 
carried and reported as unobligated, although programed or committed. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. McNeil we will proceed with the mat- 
ter of the House bill. How much did the House cut the budget figure? 

Mr. McNet. The total, Mr. Chairman, was $512,784,000, of which 
approximately $276 million was in anticipation of renewal of financial 
arrangements with Germany in the amount of the $276 million for 
continuation of their contribution to the maintenance of our sub- 
stantial forces in Germany. 

There are negotiations going on now in Bonn on that subject. We 
hope that there will be a continuation of approximately the same level 
of support. 

Any difference between the level of support received and the $276 
million deleted from the budget would have to be made up in dollars, 
either later during this session or early in the spring. Because we were 
not certain as to the exact amount of mpeety we would receive from 
Germany the budget, as submitted, included the dollars necessary to 
maintain our forces there. 

Now, the Department of Defense has reviewed the House action, 
which involved reductions of $236,465,000 other than the deutschemark 
support. 
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Of that total, the Department requests consideration by this com- 
mittee of $152,604,000. . 

In the case of adjustments made in the House for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and interservice activities, we will try to work 
it out within those totals and not ask this committee for further can- 
sideration of those adjustments. However, I should like to discuss 
briefly two of the appropriations involved. 


CONTINGENCIES 


The first appropriation is “Contingencies, Department of Defense.” 
The estimate in the President’s budget was $35 million, but this was re- 
duced by the House to $32,500,000. We are not appealing this redue- 
tion and request your favorable consideration of the revised estimate 
of $32,500,000, which is $7,500,000 less than was appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to provide the Secretary of 
Defense with funds necessary to meet emergency and extraordinary 
conditions involving the national security. The Secretary authorizes 
the use of these funds when he deems appropriate and such expendi- 
tures may be accounted for solely on his certificate that they are neces- 
sary for confidential military purposes. If the details of the projects 
for which these funds may be used could be determined at this time, 
provision would be made for them in the regular appropriation ac- 
counts of the military services. Experience has shown that conditions 
arise which could not either be predicted or determined in advanced. 

The use of these funds is very carefully scrutinized. Anything that 
can be appropriately provided from the regular accounts is funded 
in the normal manner. Only those extraordinary and unusual items 
which cannot be foretold are funded from this appropriation and 
only upon the determination of the Secretary of Defense. The com- 
mittee has been kept currently informed as to the status of these funds 
and this practice will continue. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


The next item for the consideration of the committee is the emer- 
gency fund. This fund provides flexibility to the Department of 
Defense in meeting new high priority requirements or exploiting sud- 
den breakthroughs in the research and development field. For fiscal 
year 1957, the Department of Defense requests an appropriation of $85 
million plus the authority to transfer for research and development use 
up to $50 million from other appropriations available for obligation 
during fiscal year 1957. This request is $50 million greater than the 
amount available during the current fiscal year, for which the Con- 
gress provided $35 million plus transfer authority of $50 million. 

As initially submitted in January, the fiscal year 1957 budget re- 
quested an appropriation of $35 million plus the $50 million transfer 
authority. Since submission of the budget, however, there has been 
continued acceleration of the development of guided missiles, par- 
ticularly ballistic missiles. Primarily for this reason, it was recom- 
mended that the appropriation for the Emergency Fund be increased 
by $50 million in order to avoid the possibility that lack of funds 
might hamper the research and development effort required for high 
priority projects. This increase was approved by the House. 


7T7770—_56——_22 
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The Navy does not wish to ask this committee for consideration 
of the adjustments to their appropriation requests. They will make 
every effort to take care of their program within the amounts passed 
by the House. 

Senator Cuavez. Before that, what about the Department of the 
Army ? 

Mr. McNett. I was coming to the Army next, Mr. Chairman. 

The other two services have several items. I will briefly present 
them, if I may. 

In the case of the Army there are two items as far as appropria- 
tions are concerned on which they wish consideration by this commit- 
tee. 

(The items are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, ARMY 


(P. 8, line 5) 


SOD CCR criti tr ccitbintttentites Ahn d $2, 831, 019, 000 
SIF I cic ccesecviitvien mss aleensittdsmmniiadeeiiveeatahatinidneaininaaimialiasit 3, 192, 000, 000 
Ie No otinseet-eeactintiiendiiientndgaditminianed, 2, 954, 581, 000 


I TE aan ccc meips sa ecesnnc Seale evcadtdapsctunedtetnee aarti a eae naaider gate eatetamaat 2, 954, 581, 000 


(House hearings, p. 357) 


Page 8, line 5, strike out “$2,954,581,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$2,967,- 
057,000”, an increase of $12,476,000 over the House approved amount and $224,- 
943,000 below the estimate. 


TIT IOI casacsiecanct ceases cimih tN ta $12,000,000 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will place the Department of the Army in a better 
position to provide for costs which have arisen since transmission of its budget 
to the Congress. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The maintenance and operations appropriation provides primarily for the 
day-to-day operations of the Army. The committee recommends an amount of 
$2,954,581,000 for this activity, a reduction of $237,419,000 in the revised esti- 
mate of $3,192,000,000. This amount is $123,562,000 above the level of the 1956 
appropriation. 

“In addition to the specific reductions which will be enumerated the com- 
mittee has made a general reduction of $12 million. It is felt that additional 
reductions can be made in this appropriation and particular attention should 
be brought to items that, while they may be desirable and nice to have, are not 
absolutely necessary for the actual operations of the programs. The amount 
recommended is in excess of that appropriated for the current fiscal year and 
in the judgment of the committee is entirely adequate for the conduct of the 
various programs and activities within the appropriation.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Wage-rate increases for foreign national employees of the Department of the 
Army, effective in April, May, and June 1956, will require the expenditure of 
approximately $17.5 million in the fiscal year 1957. Likewise, the increase in 
rail freight rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective 
in March 1956, will require the expenditure of $1.7 million more than had been 
anticipated. These items of expense were not included in the budget and were 
not known by the House Appropriations Committee. The restoration of the 


$12-million reduction will assist the Department of the Army in meeting these 
unanticipated expenses. 


Armywide services (admidistrative) 2c $476, 000 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This restoration will permit the Department of the Army to maintain an ade- 
quate American-type educational program for the education of dependent children 
of military and civilian personnel in overseas areas. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Funds requested for this purpose have been reduced $476,000 to reflect the 
action recommended under the general provisions of the bill. Section 607 of the 
bill, as recommended by the committee, limits the average cost per pupil to $245, 
an increase of $5 over that carried last year. The Department requested that it 
be increased to $255 and the budget was predicated on that amount. 

“The committee is displeased with the manner in which this program has been 
administered, particularly in Europe. Action within the Department, not related 
to the lack of funds,,resulted in an overall reduction in the length of the school 
year. It is understood a further limitation to that carried in the appropriation 
act was imposed by the Department of Defense which made it impossible to cover 
the additional costs that arose. The Department of the Army had several courses 
of action it could take as a solution to the problem after the Department of 
Defense refused to increase the limitation, but chose to shorten the school year. 
This action has resulted in a bad morale problem, as well as creating a false 
impression as to the adequacy of funds which the Congress had provided. This 
was not a matter of law, as would have been the case if the Army were up to the 
limitation provided in the act, but merely required administrative action to 
increase the originally imposed limitation to the amount provided by statute. 

“The committee wishes to make clear that this reduction is in no way to be 
construed as a desire to reduce or lower the standard of education to dependents. 
It has been testified that in the past nonappropriated funds have been used to 
supplement the needs, and it is hoped that they will continue to be made avail- 
able to cover some of the desirable programs that are above the actual educational 
necessities.” 

JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The restoration of $476,000 will permit the Army to maintain the operation of 
elementary and high schools or payment of tuition costs for dependents of eligible 
military and civilian personnel stationed in oversea areas in accordance with the 
standards prescribed by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 


Provision is made for all maintenance and operational activities of the Army. 
1. Command and management .—tThis provides for civilian personnel and other 
expenses of headquarters at the Department of the Army in Washington, the 
Continental Army Command, the six Army areas, the Military District of Wash- 
ington, antiaircraft commands, and oversea commands. 

2. Evaluation system.—This covers activities and operations under the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, including the Army attaché system, the Army 
Intelligence Center, the Army Map Service, and certain related contingencies. 

3. Training.—Provision is made for the training of individuals (other than 
medical personnel), including the operation of replacement training centers and 
training divisions, the Army War College, the Command and General Staff 
College, the United States Military Academy and various combat, service, and 
technical schools. Also included are training at civilian institutions, training 
aids, films and publications, and special field exercises. 

4. Supplies and minor equipment.—This covers most supplies used by troops 
except individual clothing, subsistence, repair parts, and major items of materiel. 
Included are the procurement of minor items of organizational equipment, 
petroleum products, office supplies and equipment, and miscellaneous installation 
equipment such as mess equipment and furniture. 

5. Procurement operations.—This is for the operation of all procurement offices 
(except medical) throughout the world. Also included is the Army’s share of 
the governmentwide cataloging and standardization programs. 

6. Supply distribution and maintenance.—This provides for the receipt, stor- 
age, distribution, maintenance, and disposal of Army supplies and equipment 
(except medical) throughout the world. These supplies and equipment are 
purchased from other activities and funds. Included are the operation of 49 
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supply depots within the United States and 59 in oversea areas. Also included 
are the supply activities at all Army posts and camps, maintenance of equipment 
issued to troops, the procurement of repair parts and materials, and operation 
of supply control points. 

7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.—This covers the opera- 
tion of training facilities for the Army Reserve and the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps units at camps, institutions, and home stations; operation of military dis- 
trict headquarters, and expenses for Army Reserve recruiting. 

8. Joint projects.—These are activities of an interdepartmental or defense 
establishmentwide nature for which the Army has been assigned administrative 
responsibility. Included are such activities as the National War College, the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, the joint alternate communication center, 
certain joint headquarters in oversea areas, and the Armed Forces information 
and education program. 

9. Other operational activities —This covers cost of tactical operations and 
miscellaneous support costs of tactical units. 

10. Armywide services.—Administrative services consist of the adjutant gen- 
eral records centers, the criminal investigation program, mail costs, welfare and 
morale activities for military personnel, religious activities, the education of de- 
pendents overseas, procurement and processing of military personnel, expenses 
of courts, boards, and commissions, and operation of disciplinary barracks and 
rehabilitation centers. Logistics services include the operation and maintenance 
of armywide communication services, real-estate management, engineer plan- 
ning, the disposition of remains, the movement of freight, both by commercial 
transportation and by the Military Sea Transportation Service, and the opera- 
tion of ports and other transportation facilities. Finance and audit services 
include the operation of the Army Finance Center, the Army Audit Agency, and 
finance offices which disburse funds on an armywide basis. 

11. Medical care.—This covers medical, dental, and veterinary support of the 
Army, National Guard, Army Reserve, and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; 
maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities in the United States 
and overseas; medical care and hospitalization of Army personnel in localities 
where Army medical facilities are not available ; medical care and hospitalization 
of civilian employees and dependents of military and civilian personnel in the 
Canal Zone; procurement of medical equipment and supplies; training of mili- 
tary personnel in medical specialties; and operation and maintenance of medical 
depots and medical sections of general depots. Provision is made for operation 
in the continental United States of 55 hospitals and 90 dispensaries, Average 
number of patients is shown in the following table: 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Trainees, Reserve Act, 1955......-- 
I idk hat cds Sh emtuiees 
Veterans’ Administration, Navy, Air Force, and others_--. 


Total average daily occupied beds... ..............-..-.- 


Army patients in other hospitals: 
Ee I I ord i. cone eriuns titan lid eodbdidtias 
SE lis cass tnainhen dens dikaitentuiebideniiatie didi ied 
Other POSGrel naw Mele. owns wd ne A adn ctd dada vciondss 
WNom-Boteral GRR Rs « duidb nnd ows - dbnndn Liddeneidce.<é ee 


Total average daily occupied heds___.......-........... 








12. Industrial mobitization.—This is to maintain, in standby condition, inac- 
tive Government-owned industrial facilities, machine tools and other production 
equipment, and to develop mobilization plans and schedules. 

13. Inactive installations, nonindustrial_——This supports the maintenance of 
inactive posts, camps, and stations which are being retained for mobilization 
requirements, 

14. Support for manufacturing facilities—This provides for overhead costs 
not directly associated with production of end items at Government-owned 
manufacturing facilities. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, ARMY 


er by activities 





1957 estimate 
Description 1955 actual | 1956 estimate |- 








A SRST _ —— cqnnenmmenel aemee ym onan. — — — 


! 
Original | Revised 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
! 
| 








1. Command and management................| $123, 640, 382 | $125, 900,000 | $129,000.000 | $129, 000, 000 
2. Evaluation system... .....-- ale 63, 486, 523 76, 405. 000 82, 000. 000 82, 000. 000 
Se be Finn WA o badebteten a checkin iwc ‘es $1, 657. 026 118, 714. 000 114, 000, 000 116. 700, 000 
4. Supplies and minor equipment oie ee See 293, 406,942 | 254, 232.000 | 255, 000, 000 260, 192, 000 
5. Procurement operations. ___-___.....------- 123, 522, 049 119, 588, 000 114, 800, 000 114. 800, 000 
6. Supply distribution and maintenance. ___.- 744, 664, 481 991, 076, 900 |1, 081, 400, 000 | 1, 040, 588, 000 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train- 
SIE snot htehncktas <sden sob ‘ 29, 572,218 | 37, 850, 000 5A, 600, 000 66, 980, 000 
8. Joint projects_. odcmncesegeinedl | Se 99, 995,000 | 123, 200, 000 123, 200, 000 
9. Other operational activities.__- sae 12, 799, 769 | 12,215,000 | 12,000,000 12, 000, 000 
10. Armywide services (administrative) _- 56. 380, 888 62, 735, 000 63, 000, 000 64, 060. 000 
11. Armywide services (logistics) ___-- 385, 760, 935 | 353, 764, 000 313, 000 000 318, 700. 000 
12. Armywide services a and audit). 33, 849, 147 35, 848, 000 36, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 
13. Medical care ...-| 100, 667,325 | 96,330,000 | 100. 000, 000 100, 655, 000 
14. Industria] mobilization. - eons 72, 702 747 61, 201, 000 90, 000, 000 90 000. 000 
15. Installation support, administrative... .._-- 83, 900, 314 82, 442, 000 85, 000, 000 85, 000, 000 
16. Installation support, logistics a-ccaveees| 617,312, 783 525, 738, 400 558, 000, 000 562, 125, 000 
Total direct obligations. _...............-}2, 989, 830, 047 i. 054, 4, 033, 400° 3, “161, 000, 000 3, 192, 000, “000 
EE Ea | — 144, 107, 061 223, 014, 400 |. . 
Appropriation or estimate__---- nce 795, 722, 086 a 831, 019, 000 PB 161, 000, 000 fa 3, "192, 000, (000 


WAGES FOR FOREIGN NATIONALS EMPLOYED 


Mr. McNem. The Army would have attempted to carry on within 
the amounts allowed by the House, taking the House action for sav- 
ings, but since the House hearings there have been two major items 
of increased cost that have come up. 

One is the increase in cost because of wage increases for foreign 
nationals employed by the Department of the Army, which are effec- 
tive now, in April, May, and June of this year, and that will increase 
the Army’s cost next year by some $1714 million. 


INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES 


Secondly, since the House hearings there has been an incfease in 
freight rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which will affect the Army next year. 

Senator Cuavez. To what extent? 

Mr. McNett. $1,700,000. 

Those are two identifiable items of increased cost. So a request is 
made for restoration of the $12 million to help meet the cost of those 
items, and the Army will attempt to absorb the difference through 
better management. 


ALLOWANCES FOR DEPENDENT EDUCATION 


The Army also requests consideration of another item, also in the 
maintenance and operations account, of $476,000, but the subject mat- 
ter applies to all services, in that it represents the difference in the 
allowance by the House and the request of the Department that the 
amount allowed for dependent education be increased to an average 


of $255. 
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There was $240 allowed last year, and the House bill limits it to 
$245. But an analysis of cost, if this committee-chose to go into it 
thoroughly, will indicate that $255 is a fair measure of the cost of 
dependent schooling. 

Senator Satronstauu. Is that enough? The story we heard last 
year in relation to the armed services as opposed to some of the other 
departments of the Government, was not particularly good. Now I 
may have that wrong. 

Mr. McNeiu. Now, there are certain things that are not completely 
charged here, so I think the $255 is a fair figure because a great deal 
of our schooling, of course, is carried on where there are substantial 
numbers in a single location. We do not believe the $240 or $245 
is adequate, and it should be increased to $255, but we believe we 
can carry it on at that rate even though it is not as high as several 
other departments have felt they needed. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


The second item in the case of the Army was the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, ARMY 


(P. 11, line 5) 
TOUS ROR a on ck wc nttinaanckake wabiisnehetweenuduueaes $400, 000 
Bpae GUNN oe ia he sick hi et ae 425, 000 
Seen “anmbittee 2.cccckass ests cena nettindiotakdd emeiend 297, 000 
SR a iis, deci iced cc nied ciple Gtiaatdl tec glatpiiendignilbigiinns 297; 000 


(House hearings, p. 1468) 
The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 11, line 5, strike out “$297,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$425,000”, 
which is the budget estimate and an increase of $128,000 over the House ap- 
proved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restoration of the $128,000 will provide funds for travel of the members of 
State civilian teams to the site of the National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“** * A revised programing of the funds was presented to the committee and 
approval is ‘given for its implementation with the exception of the item for 
the travel. of civilian teams to national matches. The committee is of the 
opinion that the purpose of the pregram is to teach the youth of this Nation 
how to use the Army’s basic weapon, the rifle, in order that they may better 
aid in the defense of the country and not to compete in national matches. 
Therefore, the committee has reduced the budget estimate of $425,000 by $128,- 
000, the amount programed for travel of civilian teams to National Rifle 
Matches * * *,.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Nattonal Defense Act, approved June 3, 1916, as amended, establishing 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, also established the 
National Matches. The act states in part as follows: “That there shall be 


a 
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held an annual competition, known as the National Matches, for the purpose of 
competing’ for a national trophy, medals, and other prizes to be provided, 
together with a small arms firing school, which competition and school shall be 
annually under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War.” * * * “Provided, That no competitor shall be entitled to commutation of 
rations in excess of $1.50 per day, and when meals are furnished no greater 
expenses than that sum per man per day for the period the contest is in progress: 
Prowided further, That in lieu of traveling expense and commutation of rations 
while traveling the sum of 5 cents per mile may be paid to civilian competitors, 
and such travel pay for the return trip may be paid in advance of the performance 
of the travel * * *.” 

1940 was the last year support was given to civilian teams. In 1940, there 
were 52 civilian teams represented at the National Matches. Since the support 
to civilian teams was stopped, civilian representation at the National Matches 
has declined through the years to 7 teams represented in 1955. The amount 
requested was computed at 5 cents per mile for 17 members of a rifle and a pistol 
team, on a mileage basis, from each of the States and Territories to Camp 
Perry, Ohio, at a subsistence rate of $1.50 per day for 20 days. 

The Board staff feels that the total membership enrolled with the DCM, 
approximately 170,000, is a rather insignificant: figure compared to the require- 
ments of national defense in time of emergency if all of these members are to 
be trained as individual riflemen. The Board takes the stand that, as with any 
group, there will emerge from such membership a percentage of people who 
develop the knowledge and ability, and a desire to instruct others. It is toward 
this instructor group that we point our efforts by giving the civilian population 
the opportunity to learn through the medium of competitions, both State, regional, 
and national, and to acquire certain details that an instructor must have through 
the medium of the Small Arms Firing School held at the National Matches. 
If the membership of 170,000 could be converted to instructors through the 
efforts of the Board and if each one of these members could in some way be 
made an instructor or an assistant instructor responsible for training a large 
and fairly continuous flow of potential riflemen, then the full possibilities of 
this program could be seen. Section 634 authorizes the expenditure of funds 
available to the Department of Defense for the transportation of military and 
naval teams to the National Matches and it is believed civilian teams should 
receive similar support. Unless the sum of $128,000 is appropriated to the 
Board, ‘tiviligns will have to attend the matchés' on their own. As has been 
previously pointed out, only seven teams came to the National Matches last year. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Promotion of rifle practice among civilians_.----.-__- jie $98, 731 $400, 000 $425, 000 
UE ek Ftc oe nc sieunaseebuatossrackwbnesans DO tease ea ee ; 
Appropriation or estimate. _...........----.------------ 100, 000 | 400, 000 | 425, 000 





Hovse HEARINGS 


TEAMS PARTIOIPATING IN MATCHES 


Mr. Ritry. How many men do you contemplate will'go to these matches? 

Mr. Miiton. May I ask Colonel Stevenson to give you the figure on that? 

Mr. Rrirry. Yes. 

Coionel Stevenson. The last prewar year there were 52 civilian teams repre- 
sented. There was one from each State, Hawaii, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia. So this year we would expect if we pay the transportation of those 
teams we would have the same representation in that area. There would be 
17 members on each team; that is, a pistol team of 7 members and a rifle team 
to 10 members from each State. 

Mr. Riiry. The objective is to have a team from each State and Territory; 
is that right? 

Colonel STEVENSON. That is right; one team from each State and Territory. 
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COMPUTATION OF CIVILIAN TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. When you figure your mileage on this civilian travel, I notice you 
use for the State of Michigan the city of Detroit. I presume it is from Detroit 
to Camp Perry? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is correct. In figuring these mileages we picked a 
city in the State that we figured was central and figured the mileage from there 
in each case. It may be that Detroit is not as centrally located as it should be. 

Mr. Forp. It is definitely not centrally located. Even though it may be the center 
of population, geographically it is not near the center of Michigan. 

I would like you to give for the record the best possible justification for this 
$128,000. I have been somewhat disappointed in the justification for that so far. 

Colonel Stevenson. The civilians who would be selected by the State to repre- 
sent the State on these teams are the ones in the State who are the most en- 
thusiastic in connection with this program, and by sending them to Camp Perry 
they are able to attend a small-arms firing school which we conduct there which 
better prepares them to be instructors. When they go back to their local com- 
munities they have more prestige and are better prepared to encourage youngsters 
to participate in this program. That is the main reason we want to reward 
them by sending them to Camp Perry. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in Michigan and in each of the other States you 
will send 17? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is right; a pistol team and a rifle team. 

Mr. Forp. Will that 17 have a major impact on the program in each of these 
States? 

Colonel Stevenson. I believe they will. 

Mr. Forp. How have they been getting there the last several years? 

Colonel Stevenson. They have not. I have the figures on that. In 1940, 
which is the last year they received support, there were 52 civilian teanis out of 
a total of 98 teams that participated in the national matches. 

Mr. Forp. Was that from the 48 States and various Territories? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is correct. In 1952 there were only 2 civilian teams; 
in 1953 there were 13; and in 1954 there were 10; and last year there were only 7. 
I think it is due to the fact that we did not subsidize them even to a small extent. 
After all, we would only pay them 5 cents a mile and $1.50 a day per diem, 
which is a prewar figure and is far out of line with the amount authorized in 
other fields. I think this is a very small subsidy but I am sure it would be 
received very favorably and enthusiastically by the civilians. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely convinced of the necessity or the benefit of this 
subsidy for the civilian travel. I fail to see how 884 competitors on a once- 
a-year basis will have a desirable or a requisite impact on the program out of 
159,906. 

Colonel Stevenson. As I indicated before, these people are the very key mem- 
bers in their States and they are selected and approved by the State adjutant 
general. These teams are approved. When they go to Camp Perry we give 
them a good course of instruction in small arms. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT CAMP PERRY 


Mr. Forp. How long are they there? 

Colonel STEveNsoN. If they take in all the matches they could be there 20 days. 
When they get a certificate as an instructor from this school, it means they are 
an instructor. We teach them the latest methods in use at the Infantry School. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose a man goes back several years running; does he take the 
same course? ; 

Colonel Stevenson. The first time he goes there, he takes the basic course, and 
the next year he takes an instructor’s course, and the instructor’s course varies 
from year to year to reflect new methods of training and new weapons and so 
on, sO every year he comes there when we subsidize him, we require that he take 
the course. It is not voluntary on his part. If he comes on his own steam we 
could encourage him to take the course, but cannot require him to. If we subsi- 
dize him, we can require him to take this course. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to attempt to answer Mr. Ford’s 
concern over the possibility of repetitive attendance by certain civilians to the 
national matches. I know that he fears the possibility of the “top shots” in each 
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State going back year after year. It is definitely not our intention to permit this 
to occur. Our present regulations with respect to military teams attending the 
national matches is that only 50 percent of the teams may be made up of members 
of the prior year’s team. This requirement will apply equally to the civilian 
teams and, therefore, each year at least 50 percent of the members will be new 
blood and, therefore, will receive the new instruction. In this way we feel we 
can spread the instruction and the experience gained at the national matches to 
more civilians each year. 

Colonel STEVENSON. We really believe there is some benefit in sending these 
civilians there. After all, we send military teams and I think it is equally im- 
portant or more so to send these civilian teams. I think it will definitely do some 
good and I would not say that just to give somebody a free ride. I am convinced 
it will do some good. 

Mr. MrtTton. May I add a thought? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Mitton. It is enlightening to go up to Camp Perry. The operation of Camp 
Perry is one of our Army functions and we give the commanding general of 
CONARC the authority and responsibility to see that it is run right. We pick the 
best men we have from Benning and send them there as instructors. We take 
every niew thing we have developed in the Army over the past year or past several 
years in the area of rifle marksmanship and show it to them. 

For example, next year we will emphasize the popup target recently developed 
at Benning. You have a popup target of a man you can operate from 60 yards by 
pushing a switch, and it will pop up from the grass and stay up just a few sec- 
onds. It is very effective. So it is a program under the Army and directly under 
the commanding general of CONARC, who has personal responsibility for this 
program, 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. McNetu. The amount appropriated in 1956 was $400,000. The 
estimate included in the President’s 1957 budget was $425,000. 
The House committee and floor action allowed $297,000, a difference 


of $128,000. 

The Army requests consideration of this committee for restoration 
of the $128,000. 

The difference primarily is one of policy. That is whether the cost of 
transporting civilian rifle teams from the respective States to Camp 
Perry for the annual national rifle matches will be allowed or not. 
That is really the item in wpe 


Senator SatronstaLu. That cost of $128,000 is to have the annual 
rifle match ? 

Mr. McNen.. Yes, to pay the transportation, food costs, and so forth, 
while they are at Camp Perry. It is contemplated to have a 17-man 
team from each of the States. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the territories? 

Mr. McNem.. The last time that the civilians fully participated there 
were 52 teams. So I would assume there is a team from the District 
of Columbia and each of the major Territories. 

Senator CHavez. What about Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico? 

Mr. McNew. I am not familiar with what happened in 1940. But 
there were 52 teams, 1 from each State, so I assume it must have in- 
cluded the Territories. 

The basic law authorizing this, the operation of this program, in- 
cludes, or contemplates civilian representation. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Senator Hayden, I know is interested in the 
ammunition end of that. Is that included in the $128,000? 

Mr. McNett. May I ask General Moore to discuss that, because he 
has worked closely with this program. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 
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FUNDS FOR AMMUNITION 


General Moore. Mr. Chairman, when the Army submitted its re- 
quests for this item for the National Board, they requested about 
$2 million, all cash. When it was considered by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of Defense they reduced it to the amount 
now included in the budget, some $425,000, and language was provided 
authorizing the Department of the Army to issue from stock the am- 
munition they required. ° 

We were not aware at that stage that they did not have any .22 
caliber ammunition, which the boys use that belong to the teams. 

So, in the House the representation was made that they needed 
$109,000 for .22-caliber ammunition, in addition to the $425,000 re- 
quest, because, although the Department of the Army has plenty of 
.30 caliber, they have no .22’s to be given free. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that included? 

General Moore. That is not included in the budget, and it is not 
included in the appeal made by the Department of Defense, because 
it was not included in the budget. 

But they still need that money. 

Senator SarronstTaui. So what is the total amount, General Moore, 
that should be restored ? 

General Moorr. You would have to add $109,000 for .22 ammuni- 
tion to the amount requested in the formal appeal made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, if you wish to give them what they really need. 

Senator Sarronsratt. So it ought to be $237,000 instead of 
$128,000 ? 

General Moors. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstatyi. Otherwise, they will not have any ammuni- 
tion when they get to this contest ? 

General Moore. They will have plenty of .30-caliber ammunition, 
but the way the item is set up they would have adequate provision to 
provide .22 caliber. That is a small caliber. 

Senator Cuavez. Who uses the .22 caliber, high-school boys? 

General Moore. Yes, sir; and I think they all use them at some stage 
of the practice. 

Senator Sarronsrau. So if we are going to make this Camp Perry 
national contest really worth while for men and boys, we have to put 
in $237,000 instead of $128,000 ? 

General Moore. That is right, and that would give them a complete 
program. That was considered by the House, and they did not al- 
low it. 

Senator Cuavez. Only for the reason that it was not included in the 
budget ? 

General Moore. I think so. 

Senator Cuavez. Go ahead, Mr. McNeil. 


PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. McNxm. The next three items are for the Air Force. | 
In the appropriation account “Procurement other than aircraft,” 
the House made a reduction of $77 million. One of the reasons for 
that was the fact that for the last several years the amount of the 
program actually executed was less than the amount projected. 
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We felt when we submitted the budget calling for $1,177 million 
in this area that we did have it about right. 

Since then, however, there have been certain requirements that have 
been added, such as the further expansion of DEW line, and in that 
case the specific item of $28 million in requirements has been added 
that was not included in the original estimates. 

We in the Department of Defense believe that the restoration of that 
$77 million is proper and should be provided. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THD AIR FORCE 
PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN ArrecraArT, AIR FORCE 


(P. 23, line 18) 


1956 appropriation $349, 862, 600 
eI 32 ae ee de alhittiitnbinwdalincte 1, 177, 000, 000 
House committee 7 1, 100, 000, 000 
House floor 1, 100, 000, 000 


(House hearings, pp. 316, 602, 654) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page. 23, line 23, strike out ‘$1,100,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
*‘$1,177,000,000”, which is the budget estimate and an increase of $77,000,000 over 
the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will restore $77 million to the Air Force appropria- 
tion “Procurement other than aircraft.’ The addition of these funds will permit 
the Air Force to finance the procurement of equipment and supplies required to 
maintain a balanced Air Force. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee has approved the program requests as presented since they 
appeared to be fairly well justified. However, past experience shows that there 
is generally some recoupment frem prior years obligations that can be applied 
to the current years program, in this no-year appropriation. This contention is 
well supported by the amount of funds applied to the fiscal year 1956 program 
as shown on line 12 of the tabulation. It is realized, of course, that such large 
amounts, are not likely to be recovered each year. Therefore, the committee 
is only estimating that approximately $77 million will be recovered in fiscal year 
1957 for application against the program requirements of that year. It was on 
this basis that the requested appropriation was reduced by that amount” (H. 
Rept. No. 2104, p. 54). 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Air Force concedes that there will be some degree of recoupments from 
prior year funds realized during fiscal year 1957. However, since the submis- 
sion of the fiscal year 1957 budget there have been additional priority require- 
ments identified which were not included in the budget submission. These re- 
quirements are for acceleration of the Air Defense missile program, increases 
in support equipment for missiles programs, modification, and alinement of 
training equinment with recent changes in aircraft programs, introduction of 
western extension of the distant early warning line, increased costs of SAGE 
and DEW line equipment. It is evident that these additional priority require- 
ments will need to be funded during the fiscal year and that the cost will exceed 
$77 million. Therefore, in order to provide funds for these additional priority 
requirements, without jeopardizing other essential items, it is requested that the 
$77 million be restored to this appropriation. 
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In the case of “Maintenance and operation” account of the Air 
Forte, there was a reduction of $101 million. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not quite clear, Mr. McNeil, as yet, as to the 
procurement other than aircraft, $77 million. 

Mr. McNew. That generally covers ground handling equipment, 
electronics equipment, and things of that kind. 

As I said, we went over that account rather carefully in preparing 
the initial budget and the request included in the President’s budget 
was for $1,177 million. 

HOUSE ACTION 


The House reduced that request by $77 million, leaving a net of 
$1,100 million. The House committee discusses this at some length 
in their report. 

The House committee was correct that in past years the estimated 
amounts required for these purposes were not always utilized. There 
is a long history to this account. That was particularly true in 1952, 
1953, and 1954, where many of the items placed on order were really 
in a design stage and were not, let us say, easily producible. 

However, this account has been straightening out very nicely in the 
last 2 or 3 years and they are now buying generally what can be pro- 
duced and what is needed. 

So I think the Air Force does have the requirement for the full 
amount originally asked for, but in addition to that, since this original 
request there have been certain items come up that we will have to do 
next year in some way. 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR DEW LINE 


One identifiable item is $28 million for providing eleetromie equip- 
ment for the DEW line. 

So we would propose to find ways of absorbing several of those 
additional items, but do request your favorable consideration to the 
restoration of the $77 in the procurement account. 

Senator Sattonstatu. That is not only the DEW line, but also we 
were told yesterday that there should be 10 percent put over into 
additional research funds if it was necessary. 

Mr. McNet. It could be used for that. 

Senator SALronsTALL. It could be used for that or for a number of 
items of that character. 

Mr. McNem. And we believe that the restoration of this will be 
entirely in order and request your favorable consideration. 


AIR FORCE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


In the case of the next account, “Maintenance and operation,” the 
House committee reduced our request for $3,786 million by $101,- 
815,000. 


GERMAN SUPPORT OF FORCES IN EUROPE 


Of that amount, $45,815,000 is attributable to the expectation that 
the Germans would continue their support of the Air Forces now sta- 
tioned in Europe, leaving an amount of $56 million, a net reduction of 
$56 million. 

The Department of Defense requests that this be restored. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR ForcE 
(P. 24, line 5) 


1957 estimate 
House committee 


1956 appropriation 
(House hearings, p. 1006) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendments: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 26, line 3: Strike out “$3,684,185,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,740,185,000", an increase of $56 million over the House approved amount and 
$45,815,000 below the estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will restore $56 million of the $101,815,000 reduction 
from the President’s budget, recommended by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and approved by House action. The funds restored will be required for— 


(a) Aviation fuel and oil 
(b) Logistical support 
(c) Operational support 
(d@) Training support 
(¢) Servicewide support 


Acceptance of the proposed amendment will permit the Air Force to financially 
support the approved operational activities and force buildup which are essential 
to meet approved program objectives. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Operation and maintenance 


“This appropriation provides for general administration and except for re- 
search and development, for the operation and maintenance of aircraft, equip- 
ment, and the physical plant of the Air Force. The request for fiscal year 1957 
was $3,786 million. The committee is recommending for appropriation $3,684,- 
185,000. This is $101,815,000 less than the request. The details of the respec- 
tive programs financed under this appropriation, compared with the estimated 
program for 1956, are shown in the following tabulation. The departmental re- 
quests are shown in parentheses. * * * 


“Beplanation of funding requirements 


“The committee reductions are based on a number of factors, and are ex- 
plained in detail as they affect each of the budget programs in separate para- 
graphs below. However, the committee action was also influenced to a sub- 
stantial degree by an overall analysis of the funding requirements. under this 
appropriation. From the foregoing tabulation, it will be noted, on line 8, that the 
Department had requested an increase of $407,700,085, or nearly 12 percent. The 
committee has allowed an increase of $305,885,085, or 8.7 percent. Eliminating 
MDAP and other reimbursements from the picture (lines 9 and 10 of the tabula- 
tion), we get a more accurate comparison of actual Air Force program require- 
ments, as shown on line 11. A comparison on this basis shows that the requested 
increase amounted to $608,633,060, or 19.2 percent. On this basis the committee 
is allowing an increase of $506,818,060, or 16 percent. On line 13 of the tabulation, 
it will be noted that the actual recommended appropriation increase is only 
$86,688,430, or 2.4 percent. The difference between the increase for program re- 
quirements and the appropriation increase is accounted for primarily by the 
transfer of operating spare parts procurement and corrective maintenance of air- 
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craft to the appropriation for aircraft procurement in the fiscal year 1957 re- 
quest. The effect of these large transfers on the 1956 appropriation is shown 
on line 12 of the tabulation. Because of this realinement.between appropria- 
tions, when comparing fiscal year 1957 with fiscal year 1956 it is necessary to 
talk in terms of program amounts rather than appropriated amounts. Conse- 
quently, it is proper to say that the appropriation increase allowed by the com- 
mittee. is $506,818,060, as shown on line 11 of the tabulation, rather than the 
$86,688,430 shown on line 13. 

“A large portion of the requested program increase ($608,633,060) was justified 
on the basis of work deferred in fiscal year 1956 which has been budgeted for 
accomplishment in fiscal year 1957. The exact amount of such deferrals was 
never pinpointed in the justifications,. However, under the new appropriation 
structure the amount has been indicated as roughly $80 million of fiscal year 
1956 work that is to be performed in fiscal year 1957. Since, for comparative 
purposes, this work is doubly financed in fiscal year 1957, it should be reflected 
as a $160 million offset against the program increase in fiscal year 1957. This 
would leave a true increase allowed by the committee of $346,818,060, or approx- 
imately 11 percent to finance increased activities resulting from the normal 
growth of the Air Force. When compared with the overall program, this 
appears to be more than adequate. 

“It should be noted that the committee reduction of $101,815,000 amounts to 
approximately 2.7 percent of the request. However, $45,815,000 of this decrease 
results from an adjustment to permit the Department to use foreign credits 
generated in formerly occupied areas. The remaining reduction of $56 million, 
or the actual committee reduction, amounts to about 1.5 percent of the total 
request. 

“1. Budget program.—dAircraft fuel and oil: This budget program provides 
funds for the procurement of aircraft fuel and oil consumed by Air Force and 
Air Force Reserve aircraft. The Department requested an increase of $107,- 
098,964, or about 21 percent in this program. The committee is allowing an 
increase of $77,098,964, or 15 percent. It should be noted that a large portion 
of the MDAP and other reimbursements would be reflected in the procurement 
of fuel and oil. Therefore, the proposed increase is not a true reflection of the 
actual Air Force program increase, but is something less than the true increase. 
About 99 percent of the increase was for the procurement of fuel in support 
of the flying hour program. Of this increase, approximately $30 million was for 
aviation fuel for reciprocating engine type aircraft. 

“The flying hour program on which these requirements are based shows an 
overall increase of approximately 770,000 flying hours over the program for 
fiscal year 1956. The programed increase for transport-type aircraft accounted 
for nearly 50 percent of this increase. <A large part of the increase for transport 
type aircraft is offset by a decrease in the flying hours for combat and trainer 
reciprocating engine type aircraft. Of course, as would be expected, the program 
reflects a substantial increase in flying hours for jet combat aircraft. Regardless 
of this continuing conversion to jets, we seem to have a continuing increased 
demand for reciprocating engine type fuels. It would seem reasonable that there 
should be sufficient reduction in nonjet combat and training flying to provide 
for any necessary increase for transport-type aircraft. Therefore, the com- 
mittee has eliminated $30 million of the increase for reciprocating engine type 
fuels from this budget program. 

“2. Budget program.—Logistical support: The estimates for logistical support 
included a requested increase for fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 of $92,- 
044,666 or 6.3 percent. The commitee is allowing an increase of $76,881,666, 
or 5.2 percent. 

“The activities under this program include: (@) Major overhaul of aircraft 
and equipment in depot shops; (b) operation of the complex worldwide depot 
supply system; (c) installation of fixed communications and electronics facili- 
ties related to the aircraft warning and continental defense systems; (d) Air 
Force printing and reproduction; and (e) disposition of remains of deceased 
persons. 

“The requested increase for this budget program would be offset somewhat by 
the application of work deferred from fiscal year 1956. It would also be offset 
in a different way by application of reimbursements from MDAP and other 
sources. The degree to which such offsets would affect the program are not 
known. However, the overhaul of aircraft financed under this program and to 
a lesser degree, the operation of the supply system, is related to the flying hour 
program. As a result, it was decided that the proposed program increase could 
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be cut by about $6 million to offset the flying hour program decrease for trans- 
port-type aircraft, explained previously. In addition, the committee arbitrarily 
applied 20 percent of the reduction for foreign credits to this program making 
the total reduction $15,163,000. 

“3. Budget program.—tTraining support: The budget for training support for 
fiscal year 1957 showed a requested increase of $37,763,104, or 11.9 percent over 
requirements for fiscal year 1956. The committee is allowing an increase of 
$53,763,104, or 10.6 percent. This program is-also affected to a certain extent by 
the application of reimbursements from MDAP and other sources. It is also 
affected by a carryover of deferred work from fiscal year 1956. However, except 
for the Air Academy and Air Reserve officers’ training, the Air Force training 
program is staying at about the same level in 1957 as was planned for 1956. 
The entire fund increase requested for fiscal year 1957 is attributed to the pro- 
posed hiring of additional civilian personnel required for expansion of the 
Air Force Reserve program, the growth of Air Force Academy activities, and 
implementation of the policy of replacing military personnel with civilian em 
ployees for selected positions within the training establishment. For these 
purposes, the original estimates proposed the employment of an additional 
9,000 man-years in fiscal year 1957. 

“Since the budget was presented to the committee, it has been learned that the 
Air Force is turning over to the Army, two air training bases in fiscal year 1957. 
It is anticipated, of course, that there will be some transfer of funds at the time 
that these bases are released to the Army. Nevertheless, it is expected that 
savings will accrue to the Air Force as a result of this change. In addition, it is 
doubtful if the buildup in civilian employment will be as rapid as anticipated. 
because of the general shortage of trained manpower in this field. Therefore 
the committee has reduced the requested increase by about 1,000 man-years, or 
$4 million. 

“4. Budget program.—Operational support: For operational support the De- 
partment requested an increase of $145,898,309, or 15.8 percent. The committee 
is allowing an increase of $94,246,309 or 10.2 percent. 

“This program provides for the operation and maintenance of those bases and 
communications facilities utilized in support of the strategic, tactical, and air 
defense forces, including MATS and other airlift activities. It is in this program 
also, where a large portion of the work deferred from fiscal year 1956 would 
be applied. Nevertheless, the overall increase appears to be somewhat larger 
than the anticipated expansion of the Air Force would justify. Therefore, the 
committee has reduced this program by $15 million, with the intention that a 
large portion of the reduction would be applied against transport aircraft support. 
The additional reduction of $36,652,000 results from an arbitrary application of 
80 percent of the foreign credit savings to this program. To the degree that 
this latter action is inaccurate, of course, the Air Force can make the necessary 
adjustments later. 


+ + > . * * * 


“6. Budget program.—Command administration: Estimated requirements for 
command administration or the servicewide support program for fiscal year 
1957, as presented to the committee, reflected an increase of $17,976,558, or 9 
percent. The committee is allowing an increase of $16,976,558, or 8.5 percent. 

“This program provides for administration of the Air Force at departmental 
and major Air Command Headquarters levels. It also includes the cost of leas- 
ing facilities for communication networks, operating expenses of air attaché 
and air mission activities, and certain classified projects directed from Air Force 
Headquarters. 

“The increased requirements result primarily from payments for the first 
increment of leased circuits for the Sage system, an increase in certain classified 
projects, and an expansion in activities at the departmental level and Air Com- 
mand Headquarters. The committee has approved the increases for everything 
except departmental and Air Command administration. The request for this 
purpose has been reduced by $1 million, since this type of activity does not nor- 
mally need to increase in direct proportion to other growth within the overall 
organization. 


mn * * + *” 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Flying hours support 

1. The House committee based its recommendations for reductions aggregat- 
ing $51 million in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriations on the possi- 
bility of a reduction in the nonjet portion of the Air Force flying hour program. 
In making this recommendation, the committee recognized the necessity for 
increases in fiscal year 1957 in flying hours for jets and transport-type aircraft. 
However, they felt “that there should be sufficient reduction in nonjet combat 
and training flying to provide for any necessary increase for transport-type 
aircraft.” 

2. Each segment of the total Air Force flying hour program received a series 
of stringent reviews prior to presentation of requirements to Congress and all 
unessential hours were removed from the program. The approved flying hour 
program which emerged from these reviews actually provides substantially. less 
than the total hours required*by the Air Force for full combat effectiveness in 
that it includes only those hours which we estimate we will be able to generate 
in fiscal year 1957. 

8. The committee, in acknowledging the increase in jet hours, recognized 
the effect of modernization of Air Force weapons systems, that is, the conver- 
sion from reciprocating to jet aircraft, mainly in the fighter and bomber cate- 
gories. The committee also recognized that modern concepts of air supply and 
support to ground forces resulted in an increase in nonjet transport-type flying 
hours programed for fiscal year 1957. 

4. The Air Force is unable to reduce nonjet combat and training aircraft flying 
hours in fiscal year 1957 sufficiently to provide for the necessary increase in 
nonjet transport-type hours. For example, in the nonjet combat area, due to 
expansion of operational activities in the tanker, photographic, and weather 
reconnaissance fields, it is necessary to support an increase of 55,000 B-50 
hours for fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956. A further example is in the 
training area where substantial increases in utilization of the T-34 and T-28 
types are necessary in support of the student pilot training program. Another 
important area from which no hours can be withdrawn is heavy bombardment, 
where reciprocating hours are necessary to support B—36 combat crew readiness 
training. 

5. If the $51 million reduction associated with flying hour support is not re- 
stored for aviation fuel and oil, and logistical and operational support, it will 
be necessary to reduce the flying hour program overall to avoid imbalance. This 
will adversely affect aircrew readiness and reduce Air Force combat effective- 
ness. 

Training. support 

1. The House committee report states that “* * * except for the Air Academy 
and Air Reserve officers’ training, the Air Force training program is staying at 
about the same level in 1957 as was planned for 1956. The entire fund increase 
requested for fiscal year 1957 is attributed to the proposed hiring of additional 
civilian personnel required for expansion of the Air Force Reserve program, the 
growth of the Air Force Academy activities, and implementation of the policy 
of replacing military personnel with civilian employees for selected positions 
within the training establisttment. For these purposes, the original estimates 
proposed the employment of an additional 9,000 man-years in fiscal year 1957.” 
Additionally, the report continues ‘“* * * it is doubtful if the buildup in civilian 
employment will be as rapid as anticipated, because of the general shortage of 
trained manpower in this field. Therefore, the committee, has reduced the 
requested increase by about 1,000 man-years, or $4 million.” 

2. Further reference is made in the committee report to the transfer of bases 
to the Army. Currently Gary Air Force Base is scheduled for release on Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, at which time an adjustment of funds between the Departments 
will be made; but since the Air Force did not budget for costs of moving its own 
personnel, supplies, and equipment, no savings are expected to accrue from these 
actions. 

3. Therefore, it would appear that the recommended reduction is primarily 
related to an expected lag in civilian hiring. A review of actual civilian hiring 
statistics of past months indicates that a reduction in training support funds, 
based on an inability to hire, is not fully consistent with actual employment data. 
The following data support this statement : 
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(a) During fiscal year 1956, a buildup of approximately 16,000 civilian spaces 
was programed for training support including the substitution of civilians for 
military personnel. Of this total 15,500 were allocated to Air Training Com- 
mand, The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate presented to the committee reflects 
the Air Force plan of maintaining onboard those employees actually employed 
as of June 30, 1956. 

(b) An analysis of Air Training Command’s hiring reports indicate that its 
fiscal year 1956 quota will be attained by June 30, 1956. As of March 16, 
1956, that command stated that a weekly hiring rate of 495 personnel would be 
required to reach its 15,500 objective as scheduled. However, during the 3-week 
period subsequent to March 16, employment actions completed had averaged 642 
personnel per week. This rate is further supported by the monthly report of hir- 
ing, received on April 25, 1956, in which 2,901 personnel were reported as 
employed during the previous month. 

4. If the $4 million is not restored in the training support program it will 
be necessary to discharge civilians now being recruited to replace military 
personnel. The only alternative would be to reduce the training program. 
Servicewide support 

1. The increase of $17,976,558 requested under budget program 480, “Service- 
wide support,” for fiscal year 1957 included only $2,702,498, or 2 percent, for 
command administration activities. This minor increase of 2 percent over the 
1856 estimate is primarily related to increased costs inherent in the operation 
of the current number of offices in being and is not associated with any changes 
in the Air Force organizational structure. 

2. Of the $1,702,498 increase, $1,300,500 is for civilian personnel services and 
provides for continuation of a full year’s employment of personnel hired in 1956; 
and increased man-year costs for personnel currently employed. The remaining 
$1,401,998 of the increase above 1956 is associated with nonpersonnel expenses 
and includes $625,828 to maintain the present operational level of temporary duty 
travel and $577,000 for a full year’s rental of IBM machines and leased communi- 
cations facilities installed during fiscal year 1956. 

3. If the $1 million is not restored for command administration it will be neces- 
sary to reduce the level and scope of command and staff supervision at Head- 
quarters USAF and Major Air Command Headquarters below present standards. 
This will result in inadequate inspection and supervision of lower echelons. 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION 


Mr. McNer. The maintenance and operation account of the Air 
Force has been extremely tight and while I think they have managed 
it all right this year, the restoration of this amount will avoid any re- 
duction below what we believe is a proper level for flight time, things 
of that nature, in the Air Force for next year. 

The justification of this in detail is available and I will be glad to 
go into it to the extent that you choose. 

I believe the Air Force should be asked to present the detailed case. 

But we in the Department of Defense have examined it and believe 
that it isa proper request for restoration. 

The Air Force has no other item—— 

Senator Satronsrauty. General Twining has testified, Mr. McNeil, 
that their M. & O. was extremely tight this last year. 

Mr. McNett. It has been this last year, but, of course, this budget 
provides for considerable increase over last year. 

Senator Satronstauu. It provides for an increase of approximately 
$200 million ; am I correct ? 

Mr. McNett. It is more than that, sir, because this year’s budget 
request of the Air Force does not include certain spares that were in- 
cluded last year and in preceding years. 

Actually, the difference is about $562 million. It is an increase of 
$562 million this year over last year, but about $400 million for pro- 
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curement of spare parts has been moved by the Air Force up into 
the major procurement account. 

Senator SaLronstTa.u. Into aircraft and related procurement. 

Mr. McNen. Yes; aircraft and related procurement in order that 
one account may finance the procurement of all spare parts. 

Senator SaALTonsrati. So the M. and QO. account this year is ap- 
proximately $400 million more than last year? 

Mr. McNetw. That is $506 million based on the House action. 

Senator SauronsTa.L. $506 million more than last year? 

Mr. McNen. Plus 56. So if this is restored it would be $562 mil- 
lion more—$506 million plus 56. 

Senator SavronsraLu. Of course, they are increasing this all the 
time, too? 

INITIATING DEW LINE OPERATION 


Mr. McNem. Yes, they are starting to put the DEW line in opera- 
tion. And the aircraft are more expensive to operate per flying 
hour. 

Senator SAuronsTaLu. So if we restore this $56 million we will be 
increasing the maintenance and operation account of the Air Force 
by approximately $562 million ? 

Mr. McNet. Over this year; that is correct. 

Senator SarronsTaLi. Over what they had to spend this year‘ 

Mr. McNew. That is correct. 

Senator SaLtronsraLu. That does not show in the figures because 
$400 million of that is now pushed up into aircraft and related pro- 
curement. 

Mr. McNet. And that was done so that similar spares could be 
purchased in one single account. 

Senator SALTONST ALL And that account is up, according to these 
figures, approximately $500 million. 

Mr. McNew. That is right, sir. 

Senator Satronstat.. So that would mean that there would be a 
net increase in that account of approximately $150 million? 

Mr. McNew. That is right. 

Senator Sauronstatt. What about that military personnel? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THD AIR FORCE 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


(P. 27, line 18) 


I I an a ee reek ge $3,680, 650, 000 
Be Cn tech hb bg etn ich dies hte rn pnd neta hi dda 3, 727, 000, 000 
SNRID COOMTIT IG is nth denise dem settee Lin moh bl ah tae es thew saa 3, 718, 440, 000 
BRUGES TOE nie mono opnneben penicndeeeeds anal 3, 718, 440, 000 


(House hearings, p. 890) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendments: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


‘age 27, line 18: Strike out “$3,718,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,- 
725,440,000”, an increase of $7 million over the House approved amount and 
$1,560.000 below the estimate. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restoration of $7 million of the committee cut of $8,560,000 will provide mini- 
mum funds necessary for the Air Force to reassign and deploy military per- 
sonnel on a permanent change of station basis in order to accomplish the 
required manning of the additional 6 wings and support units planned for 
activation during fiscal year 1957. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee is approving $3,718,440,000, or $8,560,000 less than the amount 
requested. The committee reduction of $8,560,000 applies in 2 areas. The com- 
mittee has reduced funds for movements of individuals and household effects in 
connection with permanent changes in station by $7 million. The remaining 
$1,560,000 results from the committee decision to permit the use of foreign 
credits generated in occupied areas. The committee has repeatedly requested 
that the movement of personnel be held to a minimum, and is again emphasizing 
this request by a reduction in the funds for this purpose. The committee wants 
it definitely understood that the cost for movement connected with change of 


4 
‘ 


station should not exceed the reduced allowance for fiscal year 1957. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


During the past 2 years the Air Force has devoted thousands of man-hours 
to the study of PCS travel problems and has adopted every practical suggestion, 
short of crippling our combat capability, to reduce movement of personnel to a 
minimum. In spite of these actions, requirements for increased travel in some 
areas continue to develop. The largest of these increased requirements is for 
travel to and from overseas. 

To reduce movement to and from overseas, the Air Force has taken action as 
follows: 

(1) Overseas commanders have been authorized to approve voluntary exten- 
sions of overseas tours up to a total of 48 months. Retention of personnel in 
overseas areas a longer period of time reduces the number of replacement 
moves. 

(2) Policies have been expanded to permit airmen to volunteer for overseas 
duty in an area of choice. Under the changed policy: (a) Prior service personnel 
may enlist directly for an overseas theater; (b) airmen completing an overseas 
tour may volunteer for a second overseas tour in another area; and, (c) airmen 
serving in the zone of the interior may volunteer at any time for overseas duty. 
A requirement for volunteering is that airmen have sufficient obligated service 
to complete the overseas tour in the area of choice. This increases stability 
and decreases the number of PCS moves involved. 

(3) Stabilization of certain jobs, by change from a military to a civilian 
requirement where qualified indigenous personnel are available, has eliminated 
movement of military personnel to overseas areas to fill these requirements. 

(4) Concurrent travel of dependents to Alaska and Panama has been author- 
ized, and a 2,000-pound limitation has been placed on shipment of household goods 
to these areas because Government furniture has been provided. This eliminates 
the movement of dependents and household goods to an interim location, and 
reduces the cost of moving privately owned furniture to the overseas areas. 
Consideration is also given to authorizing concurrent travel to other areas when- 
ever possible. Effective March 1, 1956, the 2,000-pound limitation was applied 
to household goods shipments to Germany. 

(5) Airmen returning from overseas with 90 days, or less, remaining in their 
enlistments and who do not intend to reenlist are separated at the port of 
debarkation to avoid movement to a Zone of Interior base for a short period. 

(6) Service retainability is a continuing consideration in selection of personnel 
for overseas duty. This reduces the turnover of personnel in overseas areas. 

(7) Airmen are not reassigned overseas involuntarily until they have com- 
pleted at least 18 months residency in the Zone of Interior. Officers are not 
reassigned overseas until after 12 months Zone of Interior residency. This in- 
creases stability. 

(8) Airlift has been adopted on a test basis as the primary mode of travel 
to and from overseas to save “pipeline” time and to improve travel conditions. 
Also, greater use of commercial charter airlift to and from overseas has reduced 
travel delays. 
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(9) A new procedure has been adopted which permits the shipment of house- 
hold goods to the port of embarkation prior to issuance of a port call to the 
individuals moving, thus saving temporary storage and also expediting movement. 

(10) Personnel processing time at ports has been shortened to reduce in-transit 
time. Also, a plan is under consideration to eliminate port processing by having 
this function performed prior to departure of the individual from last duty 
station. 

Additional actions have been considered but were not adopted because they 
are considered detrimental to the accomplishment of the Air Force mission, or 
would be undesirable from an individual viewpoint because of morale, health, 
reenlistment attitudes, or other important personal considerations. 

Some of these undesirable personnel actions would now be necessary if the 
Air Force were required to remain within the reduced fund authorization imposed 
by the House Appropriations Committee. These proposed actions and a brief 
discussion of each are as follows: 

(1) Reduce overseas strength by 8 percent to eliminate the requirement for 
21,000 military personnel replacements. This action is not feasible because of 
the national commitments requiring the overseas deployment of Air Force units. 
Major reductions of overseas strength would require the approval of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the National Security Council. 

(2) Order involuntary 1-year extensions of duty tours for 21,000 military 
personnel currently located in overseas areas. This action is considered un- 
desirable because of its possible effect on the health and morale of Air Force 
personnel plus the fact that it would be a shortsighted economy action. This 
action would only postpone temporarily the cost of replacing those who were 
extended and it undoubtedly would prove to be detrimental to the reenlistment 
program. 

(3) Withdraw from field commanders 45 percent of the funds required for 
intracommand movements necessary to accomplish scheduled activations of 
new units and bases in the Air Force’s program to build up from 131 to 137 
wings during fiscal year 1957. This action is considered unsatisfactory because 
of the urgency of reaching the 137-wing goal by the end of fiscal year 1957. 

(4) Reduce training school quotas 35 percent to eliminate $7 million in train- 
ing travel requirements. This action would be highly undesirable because of 
the growing need for more technical specialists to operate a modern Air Force. 
The Air Force is already faced with the major personnel problem of replace- 
ment of skilled specialists because of the mass exodus of first-term airmen. 
This problem will be just as acute in fiscal year 1957. 

(5) Reduce the overseas dependent travel 17,500 family units. This action 
would be a complete reversal of Air Force policy to hold family separations to 
a minimum. It would definitely have a detrimental effect on reenlistments. 
Also it would be a difficult program to administer. If adequate housing were 
available, the Air Force determination that certain families would not be per- 
mitted to move would create serious morale problems. 

Since none of the above actions could be taken without altering operational 
commitments, reducing essential training, or instituting policies detrimental to 
the reenlistment program, it is recommended that the $7 million be restored 
in the permanent change of station travel portion of the military personnel 
appropriation. 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


Mr. McNett. Now, there is $7 million requested for restoration in 
the military personnel account. And then there is the specific provi- 
sion in the House report which asks that the Air Force reduce its 
rotation of personnel. This refers to the permanent change of station 
travel orders. 

The Air Force has made some real improvement, I think, in the 
last 2 years in solving the rotation problem. But with the increased 
number of wings that are actually becoming combat ready and subject 
to rotation, we believe it is a proper request of this committee to ask 
that this $7 million be restored and more particularly that the effect 
of the House language in the committee report to restrict this function 
be removed. 
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Senator SatronstaLi. Now, what do you mean by that, “to restrict 
this function be removed”? 

Mr. McNeu. In other words, we respect very highly the statements 
made by either the House or Senate committees in their reports. 
While it is not a legislative limitation, as I say, we treat them with 
great respect, and if the Senate or the Senate in discussion later with 
the House, eliminated the committee report admonition associtaed 
with the decision to reduce this account by $7 million, it would be very 
helpful to the Air Force, 

In other words, by the restoration of the $7 million it would auto- 
matically indicate that the sense of this committee and of the Congress 
as a whole, was that after further discussions of the problem, hearings 
on the matter 

Senator SatronsraLu. Then, Mr, McNeil, if we restore what you 
have requested, to wit, $152,604,000, out of the $512,784,000, we will 
be giving the combined Military Establishment what they believe is 
sufficient to operate on in the coming year. 

Now, there is one exception to that, that is if this treaty with Ger- 
many fails to include the deutschemark, then there will be an addi- 
tional request of aproximately $275 million. 

Mr. McNeu.. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further, Senator? 

Senator Sauronstau. No, sir. 





HOT SPRINGS AND MURPHY GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Senator Cuavez.. Now, Mr. McNeil, I see here in language proposed 
for the bill, we have our old friends, the Hot Springs National Park 
Hospital, and the Murphy General Hospital in Boston. Both Sena- 
tor McClellan, and I believe Senator Saltonstall, are deeply interested 
in those two items. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


(P. 8, line 5) 
(House hearings, pp. 1075, 1077, 1161, 1168, 1164) 


The Department. of the Army requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED. AMENDMENT 


Page 8, lines 5-10: Strike out the, words “Provided that during the fiscal year 
1957 the maintenance, operation, and availability of the Army-Navy hospital 
at Hot Springs, National Park, Ark., and the Murphy General Hospital in Boston, 
Mass., to meet requirements of the military and naval forces shall be continued.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will permit the Department of the Army to terminate 
medical activities for which there is no military requirement at the Murphy Army 
Hospital,on June 30, 1956, and the Army-Navy hospital on September 30, 1956. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Operation of hospitals 


“The committee has included in the bill the same provision as appears in the 
1956 act providing for the continued operation of the Army-Navy hospital at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and the Murphy General Hospital at Waltham, Mass. The com- 
mittee is concerned over the apparent desire of the Department to ignore the 
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directive of Congress. While the Army-Navy hospital was reopened no effort 
was made to operate it as much more than a dispensary. Only a token number 
of doctors were assigned and due to this it was deemed that only limited types of 
patients could be sent to the hospital. This resulted in an average patient load 
of 40 or less. The committee feels that a wholehearted effort should be made to 
operate the hospital in a proper manner that will be to the good of the Army and 
its personnel.” 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


There is no military requirement for the continued operation of either Murphy 
Army Hospital or the Army-Navy Hospital as medical facilities. Both Murphy 
Army and Army-Navy are small hospitals and lack the flexibility for expansion. 
Because of their small size and low utilization the Murphy and Army-Navy Hos- 
pitals are comparatively expensive to operate both from the monetary standpoint 
and the overhead personnel required. These hospitals are being operated at the 
expense of other medical activities. The Army has a critical shortage of trained 
medical personnel and termination of medical activities at these hospitals will 
enable the Army to redistribute the personnel now assigned to these hospitals 
to other medical facilities where their services are more urgently required and 
where their skills can be better utilized. The medical missions that are con- 
ducted at the Murphy Army and Army-Navy Hospitals can be efficiently absorbed 
by other active military medical facilities. The termination of medical activi- 
ties at Murphy Army Hospital will enable the Department of the Army to fully 
utilize the installation as the offices of the New England division Corps of 
Engineers and to support an electronic research and training requirement of the 
Department of the Air Foree. The New England division of the Corps of Engi- 
neers previously occupied space at 857 Commonwealth Avenue in Boston under 
a General Services Administration lease. The owner of the property, Boston 
University, had a requirement for the property and declined to extend the lease 
upon its expiration on March 23, 1956. Subsequently, the New England division 
has moved a portion of its offices to the Murphy Army Hospital (the reproduc- 
tion plant and a portion of the soils laboratory). The remainder of the offices 
have occupied Government controlled space in two other locations in Boston 
pending the availability of space at the Murphy Army Hospital as space require- 
ments preclude the simultaneous operation of the medical and engineer activities 
at Murphy Army Hospital. The planned use of Murphy Army Hospital by the 
New England division, Corps of Engineers and the Department of the Air Force 
make full use of the installation; will involve approximately 1,400 military and 
civilian personnel; and will result in an overall savings to the Government of 
approximately $500,000 annually. 

With regard to the Army-Navy Hospital, this hospital was inactivated June 30, 
1955, as a result of a study made by the Department of the Army of hospital bed 
requirements based on current and foreseeable bed occupancy levels and hos- 
pitalization rates. This study determined that the inactivation of the Army- 
Navy Hospital would result in more efficient use of specialized medical personnel 
and the more economical operation of Army hospitals. 

The Army-Navy Hospital was reactivated July 22, 1955, in accordance with 
provisions of title III, Public Law 157, 84th Congress, which requires operation 
of the facility during fiscal year 1956. The hospital has been operated at the 
expense of other medical activities. To lessen the impact upon the medical 
services at other installations the hospital has been operating at a minimum 
level. 

The Department of the Army has restudied the requirements for Army-Navy 
Hospital and has again determined that there is no requirement for the continued 
operation of the hospital. In addition, the Department of the Army notified the 
Departments of Navy and Air Force, the General Services and Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Public Health Services regarding the availability of the Army- 
Navy Hospital and to date, none of these agencies have indicated a requirement 
for the installation with the exception of the General Services Administration 
which has a possible requirement for a small tract of land at the installation 
but not for the buildings. 

The inactivation of Army-Navy Hospital would result in an annual reduction 
in costs of approximately $489,000 and, as is the case at Murphy Army Hospital, 
would enable the Army to reassign trained medical personnel now at the Army- 
Navy Hospital to other medical facilities where their services are urgently 
required. 
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UTILIZATION OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. What is the reason why you want that language 
stricken out ? 

Mr. McNew. Well, I perhaps am not the best witness on that, but 
the Army has stated to Secretary Wilson that there is no real military 
requirement for continued operation of either Murphy General Hos- 
pital or the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs. 

Senator Cuavez. If they want to abolish Murphy General Hospital, 
why build another one at the western end of the State? They are 
building a new one. 

Mr. McNet. Senator, I am not the best witness on this subject. I 
will be glad to see that a proper witness appears. 

In the case of Murphy, they feel that they cannot use it effectively 
as a medical activity, but can use the space profitably for certain engi- 
neer activities, for housing certain engineering activities which are 
losing their lease in Boston and for certain other activities, so that 
they would utilize the facilities. 

Senator Cuavez. They could use it? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, and people would be employed in the area. 

Senator CuHavez. Would you be in favor of the House language in 
that respect, as far as the Murphy Hospital is concerned ? 

Mr. McNetu. Well, Murphy was included also. 

Senator Cuavez. Would it still be left as it is now, then? 

Mr. McNett. No, not if they could eliminate the House language 
as the Army requests, but the facilities would be kept in being. 

That facility would be occupied at Murphy, but not as a medical 
activity under the Army’s proposal. 


MURPHY GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Senator CHavez. What are your views, Senator, with reference to 
Murphy General Hospital ? 

Senator SarronsTaLu. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the situa- 
tion is this: the House committee and the House itself put this Mur- 
phy Hospital in. What they plan to do, as I understand it, is to keep 
the hospital open and, at the same time, use part of it for the Army 
engineers and Air Force. 

Senator Cuavez. I think it is a good suggestion, but I am trying 
to find out how we are going to do it in the way of language. 

Senator Sa.tronstatL. The language is in the bill now. All we have 
to do is to just leave it alone, leave the bill as it is. 

Mr. McNetw. And the Army requests that the language be elimi- 
nated. 

Senator SautronstaLL. Apparently the House committee put it in 
quite unanimously, and the House adopted it. 

Senator Cuavez. So your idea would be to keep the House language 
and to carry out the purpose of keeping the property for govern- 
mental use ? 

Senator Sarronstatu. That is correct. 

Mr. McNet. In the case of Murphy the Army would propose to 
keep it in use and would have some 1,400 people stationed there, but 
not in the medical activities. It would be engineering activities. 

Senator Cuavez. Whatever it is, I want to be certain that we have 
language there to carry out the intent of Congress. 
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Senator Sarronsratu. As I understand it, the language that is now 
in the bill is satisfactory. 


HOT SPRINGS HOSPITAL 


Senator Cuavez. I would like to also get some testimony, Mr. 
McNeil, on the hospital at Hot Springs. 
Mr. McNett. We can arrange for that, sir, at your convenience. 


LIMITATION ON INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


There are 2 or 3 other matters, I believe. In the appropriation bill 
for the last several years there has been a provision limiting the 
amount to be expended on public information activities. During this 
last year there were certain pay increases for civilian employees, and 
so forth, and those amounts were taken care of by a supplementary 
appropriation. 

This is not a request for funds, but the limitation in the bill as it 
presently stands does not take into account the additional amounts 
appropriated in the supplementary appropriations. 

So we would request that the limitation as stated in the bill of 
$3,270,000 be increased by $240,000 to $3,510,000. 

This is not a request for increase in appropriation. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


AMENDMENT—GENERAL PROVISIONS, SECTION 620, PUBLIC INFORMATION 
(P. 42, line 8) 


(House hearings, DOD, p. 39) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 42, line 9: Delete “$3,270,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$3,510,000.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will increase the limitation on expenditures for 
public information and public relations by $240,000. 


HOUSE REPORT 


None. 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Within the limitations imposed by the Congress, the expenditure of funds for 
public information and public relations activities in the Department of Defense 
has been progressively reduced from approximately $10.9 million in fiscal year 
1952 to approximately $3.5 million in fiscal year 1956. At the same time, the 
interest of the general public in the activities of the Department of Defense 
and the requirements of the various public information mediums have increased 
considerably. The proposed amendment would permit the continuation of these 
programs at approximately the same level as was approved for the current year 
and would provide for inereased pay costs for civilian and military personnel 
as authorized by the act of March 31, 1955 (Public Law 20), and the act of 
June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). This is in line with the action taken by the 
Congress in its consideration of H. R. 10004 wherein authority is provided to 
increase limitations for fiscal year 1956 to the extent necessary to meet increased 
civilian pay costs authorized by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 

The action of the House would require further reductions in both civilian and 
military personnel assigned to publie information activities in the military de- 
partments and would adversely affect the ability of the Department of Defense 
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to provide the minimum services required to keep the American public informed 
on defense activities within the limits of national security. 


HOUSE HEARINGS 


Mr. Manon, Section 624 of the act last year, which apparently would be sec- 
tion 620 this year, provides: 

“Funds provided in this act for public information and public relations shall 
not exceed $3,510,000.” 

That figure would be 1957. ‘The figure for fiscal 1956 was $3,270,000. There is 
some increase there. Does anybody here know about that overall figure? 

Mr. Lorris. Mr. Chairman, the increase covers the civilian and military pay 
increases authorized by the Congress last year. There is no increase in personnel 
as such. 

Mr. MAHON. What do you have to do with that figure and with expenditures 
outside of the request you have here for $450,000? 

Mr. Ross. May I answer that? 

Mr. MAHON, Yes. 

Mr. Ross. Our oflice has no control over the expenditures of money by the 
services. The limitation is placed on that by the Congress, and the control is in 
the hands of the Comptroller. The services report to the Comptroller on their 
expenditures, while we only control the expenditures of our own immediate 
operation. 

Mr. MAwon. General Moore, could you make a contribution on this? 

General Moorr. Yes, sir. Once that limitation is imposed, you subtract from 
it the amount authorized to be expended by Secretary Ross, including the amount 
required to pay the military personnel in his office. You subtract that amount 
from this limitation and divide the balance three ways and allocate it to the 
services. Then they cannot exceed the amount allocated to them. They must 
live within their shares of the limitation. 

Mr. MAHon. Is the limitation applied to civilian personnel only? 

General Moore. It is applied to civilian and military personnel. Once they 
are elmployed on this work their pay must be computed and they must live within 
the limitation, including pay of the military as well as civilian personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Would the chairman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. ForD. What kind of cost-accounting system do you have? Is it anywhere 
hear accurate, or is it devised to circumvent restrictions? 

General Moore. They are required to report all of the costs including the cost 
of military personnel as I have stated. They do report such costs. I have heard 
it alleged that it is very, very difficult, if not impossible, to effect a precise 
accounting, because in so many instances people are employed part time on this 
job. 

It has also been alleged that it cost more to administer this limitation than it 
is worth. In that connection there always comes up the definition of ‘What are 
we forced to charge against this limitation?’ A great deal of testimony has 
been given to the definition. 

Mr. MILLER. Do you charge up just the base pay, or do you include allowances 
and all that? 

General Moore. Well, you are supposed to charge to this limitation all of the 
costs of the personnel for the period they are employed on this activity. 

Mr. MILLER. In the case of uniformed personnel do you base this on their base 
pay, or their base pay plus rental allowances and so on? How do you do it? 

General Moore. In determining the cost of military pay and allowances for 
services performed by military personnel, the principles and procedures for 
computing standard military compensation rates as outlined in instructions 
issued by the Assistant Secretary (Comptroller) are used. These rates are 
established as weighted averages of pay and allowances combining factors for 
basic pay, basic allowances for subsistence and quarters and other allowances. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, are there any further questions? 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. Would that give you the same amount that 
is now in the budget, including supplementary appropriations ? 

Mr. McNem. Yes. In other words, it may have been an oversight, 
but at least the value of expenditures does not tie in with the amount 
appropriated since the appropriation changes were made. 
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So we request that that be changed. It will not permit them to 
hire any more people than is provided for by the money appropriated. 

An additional item that we wish to submit is this schooling matter 
mentioned in the case of the Army, a few minutes ago. In the 
amendment before you there is attached considerable detail to show 
the cost for Army, Navy, and Air. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


AMENDMENT—GENERAL PROVISIONS, SECTION 607, EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 
(P. 33, line 11) 
(House hearings, DOD, p. 89, Army, p. 966) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


~~? 


Page 33, line 19: Delete “$245"’ and insert in lieu, thereof ‘$255. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will permit payment, by the Department of Defense, 
of the full cost of educating eligible dependents not in excess of a per pupil 
average of about $255. 

HOUSE REPORT 


“Section 607, relating to the average cost of schooling for dependents, is 
discussed under the Army portion of the report. Evidence discloses that a more 
acceptable alternative to that employed by the Army in Europe should have 
been employed to compensate for the civilian pay increase made effective during 
the current year. For fiscal year 1957 the committee is recommending an increase 
in the average cost from $240 to $245 per student. There is also included as 
part (e) of this section a new provision permitting each of the three services 
to pay rentals elsewhere, as well as at the seat of government. The existing 
authority for the Army and Air Force, now contained in individual items of 
appropriation, has been transferred to this section and all authority covering 
rentals is made uniform for all three services. Reasons for the added language 
are given on page 1499 of the Army hearings.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


In their testimony before appropriate subcommittees, representatives of the 
services reviewed their estimates regarding numbers of students and costs 
for the education of dependents. The estimates cover items such as pay of 
principals, teachers, and clerical staffs special allowances and pay differentials, 
textbooks, teaching supplies and other supplies such as blackboards and erasers. 

The latest estimates provided by the services regarding per pupil cost for 
fiscal year 1957 are: Army, $255.08; Navy, $251.06; Air Force, $254.42. 

These costs result in an overall average of $254.50 for the Department of 
Defense. The overall average covers costs at service-operated schools, non- 
service operated tuition fee schools and correspondence courses. 

Continuation of the $245 per pupil limitation contained in section 607 of the 
general provisions of the House bill will require, as in the past, that the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense make adjustments in the respective service requests 
so that the overall cost will not exceed the $245 limitation. 

The following table shows the total dollar and per capita reduction that will 
be required if the $245 limitation is continued: 
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It will be necessary to apply the entire amount of the reduction to the service- 
operated schools since such schools have the great majority of students and 
because the services have no control over the costs of nonservice operated tuition 
fee schools or correspondence courses. 

If the limitation is not increased from $245 to the $255 requested, it will be 
necessary to reduce the Army’s request for service-operated schools from 
$256.19 to $245.78, the Navy from $260 to $249.59, and the Air Force from $268.75 
to $258.34. 

Reduction in the estimates of the costs of service-operated schools will require 
that the deficit be offset by any combination of the following: 

(1) Reduction in planned programs so as to remain within the limitation. 
(2) Use of nonappropriated funds if and where available. 
(3) Assessments on families on a per capita basis. 

In view of the fact the number of students and costs are based upon the best 
estimates of the services and because they cover only essential requirements 
for the education of dependents it is requested that the limitation be increased 
to $255 per student. 

HOUSE HEARINGS 


Mr. Miron. Mr. Chairman, my name is Hugh Milton, and I am Assistant 
Secretary of the Army. However, this morning I am appearing for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I do have a prepared statement for the record that I would 
like to submit, but with your permission, I would just rather ad lib because the 
substance is so brief that I think that I could conserve your time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf of the Department 
of Defense, I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee on a subject of such importance to the welfare of military personnel. My 
statement deals with the matter of the per pupil limitation imposed on the 
education of military dependents of personnel stationed overseas—a very im- 
portant responsibility of the Department of Defense. 

I am certain that it is the intent of Congress to continue to support the 
military departments in their dependents’ educational programs. It is in- 
cumbent upon us to see that the children of servicemen overseas are provided 
adequate American-type schooling facilities. Generally, such education is not 
available overseas, except as provided through tuition fee or service-operated 
schools. The reason for my appearing here is to emphasize that the per-pupil 
limitation placed on these programs by the language of the general provisions 
of the Department of Defense Appropriations Act has proved to be too re- 
strictive. The Department of Defense has thoroughly reviewed the program 
and considers that an average of $255 per pupil should be allowed. 

Prior to fiscal year 1953 funds for the education of dependents in overseas 
areas were appropriated without specific limitations on the average cost per 
pupil. Each year since that time a limitation has been placed upon the funds to 
be used for this purpose. 

Selection 609 of the Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1956 imposed an average 
limitation of $240 per pupil for the education of dependent children overseas. 
This amount was found to be inadequate to finance this program during the 
present fiscal year and an even greater deficiency would exist in fiscal year 1957 
under such limitation. 

Estimated average cost per pupil for fiscal year 1957 for the areas subject 
to the limitation of the three departments are as follows: Army, $255.08; Navy, 
$252.51; and Air Force, $254. 
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A new element which causes a requirement for more appropriated funds is 
the uncertainty of the amount of German deutschemark support. By the terms 
of the Paris agreement of 1954, Germany agreed to provide funds to be used 
for support of allied troops in Germany. The present agreement for such sup- 
port expires on May 6, 1956. Whatever Germany funds may eventually be 
provided for this program would, of course, result in a reduction of money 
required from appropriated funds. 

Subsequent to the approval of the limitation imposed in the Appropriation 
Act of 1956, the Federal Employees Salary Act of 1955 required the military de- 
partments to increase the salary paid to teachers by approximately 7% per- 
cent. This factor, together with the loss of deutschemark support, makes it im- 
perative that the average per pupil limitation be increased. 

The Department of Defense, in fulfilling its responsibilities in this program, 
makes every effort to insure that teachers of the highest caliber are employed 
for these schools. Schools are operated as economically as possible under 
appropriate standards. For example, whenever possible dependents of military 
personnel stationed overseas who hold teaching certificates are employed as 
teachers, thereby saving the Government the cost of providing transportation, 
quarters, and overseas differential pay of teachers recruited in the United States. 

The records of these schools are reviewed biennially for any deviation from 
the rigid standards set up by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Deficiencies in curriculums, substandard qualifications of 
teachers and administrators, inadequate libraries, or lack of minimum physical 
facilities can mean the withdrawal of accreditation. A reduction below the 
requested per student average amount of $255 could jeopardize the future 
accreditation of service-operated secondary schools in overseas areas. 

If adequate funds are not made available the deficit must be provided from 
nonappropriated funds taken from morale and recreation programs planned 
for the well-being of our servicemen and by direct assessment on parents. Such 
assessments, for a well-established requisite of living normally furnished free 
to American citizens, can only be viewed as a pay cut and an increase in the 
cost of living. Your favorable actions in many other areas of our career incen- 
tive requests indicate awareness of the problem we are having to attract and 
retain longtime career service personnel. 

From the above information I believe that you will agree that inadequate 
provisions of funds for education of the children of our servicemen Overseas 
can have only adverse effects on service career attitudes. Therefore, I urge 
that your committee accept the strong recommendation of the Department of 
Defense to increase the limitation to an average of $255 per student. 

Service representatives are here to provide any detailed information the 
committee desires, 

Mr. Miiton. My remarks concern themselves with the limitation per student 
that is imposed in the general language in the appropriation bill. I fully realize 
your intense interest in providing adequate educational facilities for the de- 
pendents of our people who are overseas. 

There are two ways by which we can provide this education: One is by tuition, 
and the other is by service-supported schools. 

Prior to 1953 there was no limitation imposed by the Congress on the per 
capita cost per student. Since that time there has been a limitation, and we are 
finding that the one imposed last year has become quite restrictive and we are 
fearful it is going to interfere with the quality of education. 


COST OF PROGRAM 


TI shall comment upon two factors that have influenced decision on our, part: 

First, I would like to say that we are asking that the limitation which last 
year was $240 per student be raised to $255 per student. I think that you would 
be interested in seeing how closely that $255 is correlated with the estimated 
cost of the three services. 

The Army estimates its cost at $255.08 per student; the Navy, $252.51, and 
the Air Force, $254. 

There are certain factors which influence this request made to you, sir. One 
factor is that, by the act of Congress, you increased the pay of our civilian em- 
ployees by 7% percent last year, which action came after our request. 

Other experience factors have increased our estimate to be right in the neigh- 
borhood of $255 per student. 

Mr. Manon. Has this proposed change been cleared with the budget? 
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Mr. Mitton. Yes, I was told it was. General Moore can verify that. 

Mr. WIiGGLEswortH. What is the one proposed factor in the picture that is 
increasing your estimate? 

Mr. Mivton. The 7% percent increase for civilian employees. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. In pay? 

Mr. Mitton. Yes; last year the 74% percent was not included in the $240. 

Mr. WIGGLESwortTH. Why? 

Mr. Mixton. Your action to increase the pay of civilian employees came after 
our submission of our budget to you, sir. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. When you say “estimates” how does that compare with 
the actual experience for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Mitton. I have my backup witnesses with me here. 

Mr. WiccLEsworTH. I do not want any backup witnesses’ testimony; I just 
want to know what the fact is. 

Mr. Mitton. May I have the total defense budget there? 

Mr. WiacLEswortH. What have the costs actually been for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force in the current fiseal year? 

Colonel Ricu. I represent the Department of the Army. We have not been 
able to meet our commitments. 

Mr. WiaccLEswortH. What has been your experience? How much has it been 
costing you? 

Mr. Mitton. $259 for the Army, $252 for the Navy, and $250.12 for the Air 
Force. 

Mr. WIiccLEswortH. Why can the Air Force get along with $240 next year 
when it is costing them $250 now? 

Mr. Mitton. The Air Force estimates for next year it is $254. May I give 
you the figures again? The Army is $255.08; the Navy, $252.51, and the Air 
Force, $254. 

That is the basis of our estimate for the 1957 budget. 

Mr. Manon. How much additional money do you estimate you will require 
for the fiscal year 1957, or do you know? 

Mr. Mrrton. I have Mr. Cooper outside. I would like him to step in. 

This is a matter of the terminology and the law, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that you are not asking for more money. 

Mr. Mivron. That is not right. 

Mr. Manon. I was just wondering how much money is involved. 

I see that Mr. Cooper has entered the room. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How much additional money do you think you will need in 1957 
as compared to 1956 for this school program? 

Mr. Cooper. Approximately $3 million. 

Mr. Maroon. What you are asking us for will cost $3 million more? 

Mr. Coorer. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. If we do not do this what will be the effect, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Mitton. It is going to have one of three effects. It is going to require 
the additional payment be made by the individual, the father, or the mother, or 
else we are going to have to reach into nonappropriated funds which we use for 
recreational and morale facilities, or else we would have to cut the number of 
teaching days and therein is where we run crosswise with the accrediting asso- 
ciations, which influences the youngsters when they come back to the States. 

Mr. Manon. Do you feel strongly about this matter? 

Mr. Mirton. We do, indeed. 

Mr. MAnon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. How much has the deutschemark contribution amounted 
to in this field in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Minton. May I give you the figures of the Army last year on that? Our 
estimate of the cost per student is $259. We estimated that of that amount $10 
would be taken care of by the deutschemark contribution. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


ACTIVITIES FUNDED 


Mr. WHITTEN. The question that enters my mind is how much the Government 
ought to be paying for this morale. You can finance the present program by 
drawing on these funds for extracurricular activities. You state that you can use 
your present money and meet the situation if you take it out of these other funds. 
How much of your total money is put into these other activities. 
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Mr. Mrvron. Perhaps I do not catch the question. If you are asking me how 
much of the $259.40 we spend on recreation the answer is “None”, sir. That 
money comes from the other way. We take it out of the recreational nonappro- 
priated fund and put it in to make up the deficit in education. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You do not finance any of these other programs? 

Mr. Mitton. No. Your law is very specified on that. You say that we shall 
start with the first grade and only for education, and generally the costs that 
are involved are teacher costs and textbook costs—the general classroom costs 
are the ones that are involved in this figure. There is no recreation included 
in them. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said that if this entire amount is not provided the parents 
would have to provide the pay of some of the expense. How much? All the rest 
of us parents have to pay some. I am just curious to know how much they might 
have to pay. 

Mr. Mitton. The Army estimated for this year if we could not get the money 
from other sources, nonappropriated funds incidentally, we would have to charge 
$9 per student back against the parents. 

Mr. ScrRIvNeR. A year? 

Mr. Mitton. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Seventy-five cents a month? 

Mr. MILton. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We thank you very much. 


EDUCATION FOR DEPENDENTS 


Senator Cuavez. You want to increase the limitation by $10? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, this is just $10 per student. No change in money, 
except in the case of the Army. 

Senator Cuavez. Instead of $245 you would give them $255 per 
student ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. We are not asking for any more funds except in 
the case of the Army, which was the $476,000 item mentioned earlier. 

Senator SavronsraLy. Could you justify that item for the record 
later on, the same item as in the State Department and any other 
department that have schools abroad ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. We can insert it in the record at this point, 
if you would like. 

(The information requested follows :) 





Estimated cost for education of dependents overseas for fiscal year 1957 } 


| Cost 
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pupils Total Average 

(thousands) per pupil 
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DOD (military departments) ausection aoe] 94, 101 $23, 949.0 | $254. 50 
Department of State gellar ot i 1, 100 402. 6 | 366. 00 
General Accounting Office ----.--.-- es 28 


8.0 | 288. 00 





1 It is difficult to estimate the cost of educating dependents overseas by agencies on a comparable basis for 
the following reason: The military departments operate their own schools and the average cost per pupil 
covers items such as pay of principals, teachers, and clerical staffs, special allowances and pay differentials, 
textbooks, teaching supplies, and other supplies such as blackboards and erasers. On the other hand, the 
Department of State and the General Accounting Office do not operate their own schools and, therefore, 
the estimated cost is based on tuition fee charged by the school attended which varies according to geogra- 
phical location. 


Senator Satronsra.u. Yes. 

If my memory is right, that question came up last year. 

Mr. McNew. In other words, it is not a request for an increase in 
the appropriations, but there is an expenditure limitation in the bill 
which has not been adjusted to take care of the pay increases and 
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the supplementary appropriations that actually have been granted 
to date. 

It may have been an oversight, but just to get the two items in the 
appropriations and expenditure limitation in balance. 


SCRAP AND SALVAGE 


Mr. McNem. We have another item on scrap and salvage. 

For the pore several years Congress has made it possible to use the 
proceeds of certain scrap and salvage in order to pay for and encour- 
age people to do something about it and to pay for cleaning out ware- 
houses and scrap for salvage. 

The proposal this year was to increase the amount of the proceeds 
of scrap and salvage, but to cover also an increase of $2214 million, 
bringing the amount to $53,500,000, which could be used from receipts 
generated by the sale of scrap, salvage, and surplus materials. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


AMENDMENT-—GENERAL PROVISIONS, SECTION 612, SCRAP AND SALVAGE 
(P. 37, line 9) 
(House hearings, DOD, p. 98) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 37, line 9: Delete “$31,000,000” and insert in lieu ‘'$53,500,000". 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This proposed amendment will allow the military departments to expend not 
in excess of $53,500,000 from receipts generated by the sale of scrap, salvage, 
and surplus materials. 

HOUSE REPORT 


“Section 612. The limitation of $31 million for preparation for sale and salvage 
of scrap and surplus materials in effect during fiscal year 1956 is continued for 
fiscal year 1957. The proposed increase of $22,500,000 was inadequately justified 
and the committee doubts that the proposed change in the method of financing 
this activity would be an improvement.” 

“The committee believes that steps should be taken at once to speed up the 
process by which items are declared surplus and disposed of to other Federal! 
agencies or through sales. The present method is entirely too lengthy and is 
not only adding to the cost of warehouse storage, but is denying to the Federal 
Treasury funds which would be made available from the sale of these supplies.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Under the current language of section 615 of the fiscal year 1956 Appropriation 
Act only the proceeds of “salvage and scrap” are included in this fund. Pro- 
ceeds from sale of “surplus” are excluded. The differences in these terms are 
indicated in the following definitions: 

“Salvage.—Personal property which has some value in excess of its basic mate- 
rial content but is in such condition that it has no reasonable prospect of use as 
a unit for the purpose for which it was originally intended and its repair or 
rehabilitation for use as a unit is impracticable.” 

“Scrap.—Personal property, other than waste, which appears to have no mar- 
ket value except for its basic material content.” 
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“Surplus.—Scrap, salvage, and usable property which after appropriate screen- 
ing is not required for the needs and the discharge of the responsibilities of the 
Federal agencies and is thereby declared surplus.” 

It is the objective of the proposed section 612 to establish a single, all-inclusive 
fund to finance the Department of Defense disposal program. At the present time 
expenses of the disposal program have been financed from several sources. To 
meet the objective and to realize sufficient proceeds to finance the entire opera- 
tion, it is necessary to include the proceeds realized from the sale of all surplus 
property. Under this objective, the following would be accomplished: 

(a) The financing of the Department of Defense disposal program, at home and 
abroad, would be centrally controlled, and kept within the limitations of this 
fund. This is highly desirable for management purposes. 

(0) This method of financing will not in any way increase or decrease the 
amount of money the Department of Defense could spend on the excess, surplus, 
and foreign excess program. The amount expended would be entirely governed 
by the limitation set by Congress in section 612 of the fiscal year 1957 Department 
of Defense Appropriation Act. 

(c) The temptation to classify or downgrade usable surplus as salvage mate- 
riel in order to use the proceeds as presently authorized by section 615 of the 
fiscal year 1956 Appropriation Act would be removed (reference, Task Force Re- 
port on Surplus Property, Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, p. 125). 

The difference between the fiscal year 1956 fund and fiscal year 1957 anticipated 
fund is $22.5 million. However, this amount does not represent a net increase in 
DOD disposal program costs. In fiscal year 1956 the Army spent an additional 
$7,433,000 out of its maintenance and operations fund for its disposal program ; 
the Air Force spent an additional $5,800,000 out of its maintenance and operations 
appropriation ; and the Navy used $694,000 out of its BuSandA fund to support the 
DOD central screening agency. These figures, which total $13,927,000, must be 
added to the funds authorized by Congress under section 615 of fiscal year 1956 
act. 

The Navy was allotted $11 million out of the fiscal year 1956 fund. However, 
only $9.5 million was used in fiscal year 1956, thus $1.5 million of the amount 
authorized was not used. In order to arrive at a true DOD disposal cost for fiscal 
year 1956, the additional expenditures of $13,927,000 which came out of other 
appropriations must be added to the $29.5 million limitation fund in order to 
compare the disposal cost for fiseal year 1956 ($43,427,000) with the $53.5 million 
requested for the total DOD disposal program anticipated for fiscal year 1957. 
The additional $10,073,000 which will be needed in fiscal year 1957, therefore, 
represents the estimated increased cost of the fiscal year 1957 program. 

This $10,073,000 will be required in part to finance: additional demilitarization 
projects which are planned for fiscal year 1957. In addition, an appreciable por- 
tion of this money is required to finance disposal of an additional $800 million 
more in surplus by the Navy alone in fiscal year 1957. The balance is required for 
related disposal functions such as transportation, lotting of materiel, preparation 
of sales catalogs and advertising, printing and reproduction, communication, 
commission or auctioneers’ fees, and other operating costs, It is planned to 
make a more extensive use of the auction sale in fiscal year 1957 in an effort to 
obtain a higher net return to the Government though it is recognized that this 
method of sale may be somewhat more expensive than the sealed-bid method. 

The $31 million limitation reported for section 612 and quoted above will not 
be sufficient to fund the fiscal year 1957 disposal program, which is substantially 
heavier than for the current year. 

Should the section 612 limitation fail to be increased substantially as requested, 
the admonition contained in the House report “‘to speed up the process by which 
items are declared surplus and disposed of to other Federal agencies or through 
sales” cannot be complied with; without adequate funds only about 60 percent of 
the anticipated fiscal year 1957 disposal workload can be accomplished. The 
effect would be to materially slow down the program rather than to speed it up. 

The following table represents the Department of Defense workload estimates 
for fiscal year 1956-57. 
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Department of Defense disposal workload estimates, fiscal year 1966 versus fiscal 
year 1957 


[May 1956] 





Item Fisca] year 1956| Fiscal year 1957 
| 
Army: 
Acquisition cost of disposals sedans $709, 800, 000 | $862, 800, 000 
Demilitarization tonnage 1 723, 489 | 2 794, 030 
Demilitarization and disposal costs -_. -. sdnboge oe Jose $21, 433, 000 $25, 000, 000 
Navy: 
Loauieition cost of disposals. -- - ; a alent ; $1, 000, 000, 000 $1, 800, 000, 000 
Demilitarization tonnage - ; ese 182, 763 195, 000 
Demilitarization and disposal costs _ - $10, 194, 000 $16, 500, 000 
Air Force: } 
Acquisition cost of disposals ; | $1,390, 000,000 | $1, 780, 000, 090 
Demilitarization tonnage 3 277, 000 3 304, 000 
Demilitarization and disposal costs_ | $11, 800, 000 $12, 000, (00 


1 68,000 tons demilitarized for Air Force. 
2 124,000 tons to be demilitarized for Air Force. 
+ Exclusive of tonnage demilitarized by Army. 


HOUSE HEARINGS 


Mr. MAwon. You may proceed, General Moore. 

General Moore. The next witness will be Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Supply and Logistics, Mr. Thomas P. Pike, who is present to defend section 612 
appearing on page 277 of the committee print. The subject is Proceeds From 
Sale of Scrap and Salvage. He will also take up after he has completed that 
item, “Contract restrictions,” appearing in section 638 on puge 289 of the 
cominittee print. 

Mr. MAHON, Will you proceed, Mr. Secretary? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pike. The recommended change incorporated in section 612 will permit 
proceeds from the sale of usable surplus materials, in addition to proceeds irom 
the sale of scrayy or salvage materials, to be available during the fiscal year 1957 
for expenses of transportation, demilitarization, and other preparation for sale 
or sulvage of military supplies, equipment, and materiel, It is intended that such 
expenses will include in addition to demilitarization and transportation, costs of 
identifying, screening, appraising, advertising, and otherwise preparing ior redis- 
tribution and disposition and the actual disposition of excess, surplus, and foreign 
excess peraonal property of the Department of Defense. The limitation on the 
amount of proceeds for this purpose is recommended for increase to $53,500,000. 
It is believed that with these changes the Department of Defense disposal pro- 
gram will be placed on a self-sustaining basis with Congress to be informed of 
the use of the funds through the medium of comprehensive quarterly reports. 

During fiscal year 1955 the Department of Defense disposal program at home 
and abroad, exclusive of contractor inventory, resulted in return to the Govern- 
ment in sales proceeds of approximately $170 million for all types of property 
sold as excess military requirements. Expenses of this program were financed 
directly and indirectly from many sources, including the proceeds from the sale 
of salvage and scrap as authorized by section 715 of Appropriation Act for fiscal 
year 1955. 

Under such circumstances it is impossible to ascertain the total cost of the 
Department of Defense disposal program and, on a year-to-year basis, to com- 
pare costs with the dollar return. An important management tool, both tor the 
Department of Defense and the Congress, is thus not available for use. 

Should the Congress enact this general provision in the suggested form the 
following action will be taken by the Department of Defense: 

1. Establish separute disposal proceeds accounts for each of the military 
departments, and subaccounts for sales at home and abroad. 

2. Record authorized costs charged against each such account by type of 
operation performed. 

3. Transfer, at periodic intervals, disposal proceeds in excess of operating 
requirements, to the miscellaneous receipts account of the Treasury. 

4, Report quarterly on receipts and disbursements to appropriate committees 
of the Congress, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

77770—56——24 
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EXPERIENCE OF MR. PIKE IN DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon Mr. Secretary, how long have you been in the Department? 

Mr. PrKe. About 2% years, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you personally looked into the operations of this scrap- 
disposal program? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. We have a staff director on disposal, and starting in the fall 
of 1953, our office has taken a very active interest in the entire disposal pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense. 

You may recall at that time out of our office we set up an operation that we 
called Operation Cleansweep, and since that time we got together the industry 
advisory committee of outstanding men in the country in the field of merchan- 
dising, and we have gotten together and issued as a policy guidance for the mili- 
tary departments a merchandising and sales program. We have gotten under- 
way programs for the training of disposal officers, the people in the military 
directly engaged in the operation. 

As I say, we have generally taken a very close and direct interest in the 
program. 

VALUE OF DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Do you really think that the proposal that we have had in the 
previous bills and in the 1956 bill is in the best interest of defense and the 
taxpayer? I am not talking about what you are proposing; I am talking about 
what we have been doing all the time. I well remember on the motion of Mr. 
Engle, a Republican member from Michigan, we started this program I would 
just like to know if it really works, in your opinion. 

Mr. Prxe. The question is whether our disposal program is working? 

Mr. Manon. Whether this section that is in the law, and which you are op- 
erating under today, is doing any good. Are you for it or against it? 

Mr. Prke. It takes money to operate this disposal business, and presently we 
are not appropriated enough money to do the whole job. 

Mr. MAHON. We could appropriate money for that purpose and not have this 
type of program. 

Mr. PrKe. I think perhaps the chief advantage of this type of program is 
that it gives not only to Congress, but those at our level in the Department of 
Defense and the commanding officers of the posts a type of profit and loss state- 
ment we should have on the operation. 

Heretofore the amount that has been set aside to be used for the financing 
of the expenses of the disposal program, as I understand it, has been in the 
neighborhood of $31 million, and that has not been sufficient to cover all the 
expenses. 

Mr. Manon Now, this new addition would just merely broaden the program? 

Mr. Pike. That is right. It does not require any new appropriation; it just 
asks for an increase in the amount to be authorized. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to branch off into some field that will later 
cause embarrassment. Are there any questions? 


RETURN TO GOVERNMENT FROM SALES 


Mr. SHepparpD. What has been the total amount of money that has reverted 
to the Federal Government under the section of the law that presently prevails? 

Mr. Prxe. I do not know that I can give you that figure. The total gross 
proceeds I have indicated in my testimony were $170 million. We have not 
been able to actually get together all of the expenses We have used the $31 
million that we were allowed to under a similar provision last year. Other 
expenses have been picked up and recorded indirectly by the use of facilities, 
trucks, transportation, manpower at the various bases. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. AS near as you can check now, it is reflected at about $43 
million? 

Mr. PrKe. As near as we can keep books on the thing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As near as you have been able to ascertain? 

Mr. Pike. Right, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. I am not clear on what has been stated. The $170 million 
figure you have given us represents receipts from scrap and salvage? 

Mr. Mauon. And surplus? 

Mr. Prke. That is correct. 

Mr. Wice@LeswortH. And you are in effect asking us to allow you to use these 
funds, in 1957, to the extent of $53,500,000, is that it? 


~ 
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Mr. Prxe. Yes. We would use this amount to finance the operation and to 
give us an additional approximately $22,500,000 over and above what we were 
allowed last year. To that extent we will be able to do a better job on the book- 
keeping of this operation and know more truly what our actual net return is to 
the Government. We are just not in a position to calculate it now. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. Is it conceivable that the receipts from scrap and salvage 
alone would amount to $53,500,000? 

Mr. PrKe. Our estimate is that it would not. 

Mr. WIGGLESworRTH. What is your estimate? 

Mr. Prke. At the moment receipts from sale of scrap total about $40 million. 

Mr. Wickes. That is a highly volatile figure. At the moment scrap prices are 
high ; when scrap prices go down the figure goes down. 


COST OF PREPARATION AND SALES 


Mr. WIGGLESWorTH. What is the basis for the $53,500,000 figure? 

Mr. Pike. That is the best estimate we have been able to work out in conjunc- 
tion with the military departments. 

Mr. WIGGLEswortTH. On what basis? 

Mr. PrKe. I wonder if I may have my staff director, Mr. Wickes, answer that 
question. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. I do not want too much detail, but I would like to know 
how you arrived at the figure. Give us some idea. 

Mr. Wickes. Each of the military departments has submitted its budget. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorRTH. I asSume that. What is it based upon? 

Mr. WICcCKEs. It is based on their costs of demilitarization, sales preparation, 
and sales. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. What are those costs? 

Mr. Wickes. The costs of demilitarization are so much per ton. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. How much? 

Mr. Wickes. I can give you the details of it. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorTH. Just give us 2 or 3 figures, and then we can all save time. 

Mr. Wickes. Yes. I have pulled out of my briefcase now only the Army figures. 
The other services will undoubtedly be comparable. 

For the cost per ton for demilitarization, which is one of the major factors 
of the cost 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. How much is the Army going to spend this year for this 
work? 

Mr. Wickes. They will receive out of this total of $53,500,000 a certain per- 
centage which will be granted them by the Comptroller. 

Mr. WIGGLESwortTH. What I want to know is how much they are going to spend. 

Mr. PrKe. $25 million. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. How much have they spent in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Pike. In answer to your first question, sir, the Army is requesting $25 
million of this total for their expenses for the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorTH. How much is the Navy and how much is for the Air Force? 

Mr. Prxe. That is $25 million for the Army. The Air Force is estimated at 
$12 million, and the balance would be for the Navy. 

Mr. WIaGLESworTH. That would be about $16.5 million? 

Mr. PIKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworTH. How do those figures compare with current experience? 
What are they going to spend in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Wickes. This year the Army spent the entire $14 million allotted to it 
from the limitation fund on demilitarization. 

Mr. Pike. The Army has spent $14 million this year, all on demilitarization. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorTH. The $14 million compares with $25 million? 

Mr. PIKE. The $14 million is only for demilitarization. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. How about the Navy? 

Mr. WIcKEs. For demilitarization alone the Army expended $4.2 million on 
Air Force materiel. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. $4.2 million against 12 million. What are the Navy figures? 
Have you an overall total of $31 million? 

Mr. WIcKEsS. $31 million was authorized to be used for disposing of scrap and 
salvage for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. WIGGLEsSwortH. Then the Navy must be around $12.8 million; is that 
right? 

Mr. WicKEs. No; the entire limitation account was not used for demilitariza- 
tion, 
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Mr. WIGcGLEswortH. I do not yet understand why you need the increase in 
the limitation. 

Mr. Pike. Well, the point is, I think, sir, that the moneys we have just out- 
lined here as having been expended by the three military departments in this 
last year do not cover the total cost. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. How did you make up the balance? 

Mr. PrKe. It has been covered indirectly by the furnishing of available trans- 
portation facilities and manpower facilities on the various bases with no dollar 
tag on them. 

Mr. WiGgGLeswortnH. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wickes. There is no possibility of getting exact figures, because it has 
been taken from one appropriation and another appropriation. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorRTH. Somehow or other somebody arrived at this figure of $53.5. 
million. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. I just woula like to know how this was done. To just 
reach up and say “This is the best estimate we can make” does not help this 
committee in its thinking at all. : 

Mr. SHepparp. The Chair recognizes General Moore. 

General Moore. With the permission of the committee I would like to insert 
in the record the best information we can gather in a reasonable time in response 
to Mr. Wigglesworth’s question. 

I realize that with respect to surplus that the expenses of preparing surplus 
for sale have been paid from the regular appropriations and in some cases the 
segregation has ‘not of necessity been made because there was not a definite 
reason for it. That does not prevent us from giving the committee a reasonable 
answer to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I would appreciate it if you would give us the briefest 
and best picture you can, as to the cost compensation for doing the job in fiscal 
1956, as to the cost computation for doimg it in fiscal 1957, and the reasen for 
the difference. 

General Moore. All right, sir. 

Mr. PIKE. We will be happy to undertake it. 

(The information is ‘as follows :) 


“SroTioN 612 OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE Bupert ror Frsoat YRAR 1957 


“SUPPLEMENTING ‘STATEMENT 


“Three principal questions were raised by the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives at the hearing on April 13, 1956, with respect to 
section 612 of the Department of Defense budget : 

“Question 1. What is the purpose of adding the word ‘surplus’ to ‘salvage and 
scrap’ in this section? 

“Question 2. What justification is there for raising this limitation account from 
$31 million in fiscal year 1956 to $58,500,000 in fiscal year 1957? 

“Question 3. Does this $22,500,000 increase represent an overall increase in De- 
partment of Defense disposal pregram costs for fiseal year 1957? If not, 
explain and justify. 

“Answer 1. Under the current language of section 615 of the fiscal year 1956 
Appropriation Act only the proceeds of ‘salvage and scrap’ are included in this 
fund. Proceeds from sale of ‘surplus’ are excluded. The differences in these 
terms are indicated in the following definitions : 

“ ‘Salvage.—Personal property which has some value in excess of its basic 
material content but is in such condition that it has no reasonable prospect of use 
as a unit for the purpose for which it was originally intended and its repair 
or rehabilitation for use as a unit is impracticable. 

“ ‘*Scrap.—Personal property, other than waste, which appears to have no 
market value except for its basic material content. 

“Surplus.—Scrap, salvage and usable property which after appropriate screen- 
ing is not required for the needs and the discharge of the responsibilities of the 
Federal agencies and is thereby declared surplus.’ 

“It is the objective of the proposed section 612 to establish a single, all-inclusive 
fund to finance the Deparement of Defense disposal program. At the present 
time expenses of the disposal program have been financed from several sources. 
To meet the objective and to realize sufficient proceeds to finance the entire 
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operation, it is necessary to include the proceeds realized from the sale of all 
surplus property. Under this objective, the following would be accomplished: 

“(a) The financing of the Department of Defense disposal program, at 
home and abroad, would be centrally controlled, and kept within the limita- 
tions of this fund. This is highly desirable for management purposes. 

“(b) This method of financing will not in any way increase or decrease 
the amount of money the Department of Defense could spend on the excess, 
surplus, and foreign excess program. The amount expended would be 
entirely governed by the limitation set by Congress in section 612 of the 
fiscal year 1957 Department of Defense Appropriation Act. 

“(c) The temptation to classify or downgrade usable surplus as salvage 
materiel in order to use the proceeds as presently authorized by section 615 
of the fiscal year 1956 Appropriation Act would be removed (reference, 
Task Force Report on Surplus Property, Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, p. 125). 

“Answer 2. In fiscal year 1956, $31 million was authorized for this program. 
The request to increase this amount for fiscal year 1957 to $53.5 million is based 
on 2 separate factors. 

“In fiscal year 1956, the military-disposal programs were financed in part by 
the proceeds realized from sale of salvage and scrap as authorized by section 
615 of fiscal year 1956 Appropriation Act, and in part by other appropriations. In 
fiscal year 1957, it is intended that these programs will be financed from the 
proceeds made available by section 612 of the DOD 1957 budget. No other appro- 
priations will be used for this purpose. The second factor relates directly to 
anticipated increases in workload. 

“Answer 3. The difference between the fiscal year 1956 fund and fiscal year 1957 
anticipated fund is $22.5 million. However, this amount does not represent a 
net increase in DOD disposal program costs. In fiscal year 1956 the Army spent 
an additional $7,433,000 out of its maintenance and operations fund for its 
disposal program; the Air Force spent an additional $5,800,000 out of its 
maintenance and operations appropriation; and the Navy used $694,000 out of 
its BuSandA fund to support the DOD central screening agency. These figures, 
which total $13,927,000, must be added to the funds authorized by Congress 
under section 615 of fiscal year 1956 act. 

“The Navy was allotted $11 million out of the fiscal year 1956 fund. However, 
only $9.5 million was used in fiscal year 1956, thus $1.5 million of the amount 
authorized was not used. In order to arrive at a true DOD disposal cost for 
fiscal year 1956, the additional expenditures of $13,927,000 which came out of 
other appropriations must be added to the $29.5 million limitation fund in order 
to compare the disposal cost for fiscal year 1956 ($43,427,000) with the $53.5 
million requested for the total DOD disposal program anticipated for fiscal year 
1957. The additional $10,073,000 which will be needed in fiscal year 1957, there- 
fore, represents the estimated increased cost of the fiscal year 1957 program. 

“This $10,073,000 will be required in part to finance additional demilitariza- 
tion projects which are planned for fiscal year 1957. In addition, an appreciable 
portion of this money is required to finance disposal of an additional $800 million 
more in surplus by the Navy alone in fiscal year 1957. In addition, an appreciable 
portion of this money is required to finance disposal of an additional $800 million 
more in surplus by the Navy alone in fiscal year 1957. The balance is required 
for related disposal functions such as transportation, lotting of materiel, prepara- 
tion of sales catalogs and advertising, printing, and reproduction, communica- 
tion, commissions or auctioneers’ fees, and other operating costs. It is planned 
to make a more extensive use of the auction sale in fiscal year 1957 in an effort 
to obtain a higher net return to the Government though it is recognized that this 
method of sale may be somewhat more expensive than the sealed-bid method.” 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Riley? 


ANTICIPATED GROSS INCOME 


Mr. Ritey. Do you anticipate, Mr. Secretary, a higher gross income from 
scrap, salvage, and surplus in the coming year, higher than you had this past 
year? 

Mr. Pike. A higher gross income from scrap and salvage? 

Mr. Ritey. All three—scrap, salvage, and surplus. 

Mr. Prke. I wonder if I could refer that question to Mr. Wickes. 

Mr. RILEY. I asked, Mr. Wickes: Do you anticipate a higher gross income on 
those three items? 

Mr. WICKES. We hope that we will have it, sir. On the scrap, we get market 
price. There is very little variation in that from the exact market value of 
serap. 

The salvage is something that is a little bit better than scrap, and it does vary. 

The surplus is often commercially usable material. That is the one chance 
where, by better merchandising procedures, we expect to get a better return to 
the Goverment. 

Mr. Rivey. Could you give us an estimate as to what increase you might 
anticipate? 

Mr. WIcKES. On the basis of our first half of this fiscal year only, sir—since we 
have a report on that—it is running 7.3 percent of acquisition cost. 

Mr. RILeyY. 7.3 percent above the $170 million? 

Mr. PiKe. No; we are realizing a 7.3-percent rate of return. 

Mr. WIcKEs. At rate of gross return. 

Mr. Ritey. A rate of gross. return? 

Mr. PIKE. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WIcKEs. On acquisition cost. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think your gross income will be greater than the $170 
million for the year? 

Mr. Pike. I think that is a very difficult question to answer. 

Mr. WickKEs. We can give it for the first half year. 

Mr. Ritey. If you have it for 6 months you should be able to give a good 
estimate. 

Iscaaaierafft 

Mr. WIcKEs. We can interpolate it. 

On the proceeds from sale, excluding scrap, because we cannot determine the 
acquisition costs of the scrap, for the first half of the fiscal year it was $48.4 
million. For the full year last year, excluding scrap, it was $108 million. We 
are running very close on the half year to the same amount. 

Mr. Ritey. It is running a close parallel, but your net income looks like it 
might be better? 

Mr. Wicks. The net income or the percentage of income may be better. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Scrivner? 


REASON FOR ADDITION OF WORDS “OR SURPLUS” 


Mr. ScrivNer. My first question is: Why is the amendment requested of ad- 
ding the two words “or surplus’’?’ Why is that necessary ? 

Mr. Wicks. At the moment the limitation is based entirely on scrap and 
salvage, 

Mr. ScrivNer. You have been disposing of surplus without this language, have 
you not? 

Mr. Wicks. Yes, sir; but we cannot use the money 

Mr. Scrivner. Where have you been getting the money? 

Mr. Wickes. From the limitation account that the Congress has given us on 
the sale of scrap and salvage only. 

Mr. ScrivNer. Where have you been getting the money to finance the disposal 
of the surplus? 

Mr. Wickes. Partially from this limitation account. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you do not have authority, why were you spending it for 
that? 

Mr. PIKE. We had the authority to spend up to $31 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had that for the scrap or salvage. 

Mr. PIKE. Only from scrap or salvage, yes. 

General Moore. The answer is, sir, that the disposal of surplus has been 
financed from the regular appropriations, 
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Mr. Scrivner. How much of this additional amount from the $31 million of 
this year up to the $53.5 million now requested will be used for the disposition 
of surplus? 

Mr. Wickes. We are trying, sir, to bring all of the elements together. 

Mr. ScrivNer. That is not what I asked. 

Mr. Pike. I would say if our experience ran the same practically all would 
be used on surplus sales and merchandising. 


REDUCTION IN OTHER APPROPRIATIONS DUE TO PROPOSED CHANGE 


Mr. Scrivner. About $20 million would be applied to surplus sales? 

Mr. PrKke. That is correct. 

Mr. ScrivNer. Where have you been getting it this year? 

Mr. Pike. It has been coming from regular appropriations. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Where can you show us in the regular appropriations that there 
will be a corresponding reduction of $20 million. 

Mr. Pike. I am not in a position to do that. 

Mr. Wickes. I think the Navy can is one of the major elements, the redistribu- 
tion and screening procedure. That has been coming out of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you cannot show us where we will save $20 million in other 
appropriations all you are asking us to do is to increase the other appropriations 
$20 million by giving you this $20 million. 

Mr. PrKe. We are not really asking that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is an indirect increase in appropriations to other items of the 
bill. That is all it amounts to. 

Mr. Pike. We are not really asking that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is an indirect increase in appropriations to other items of the 
bill. That is all it amounts to. 

Mr. Pike. We are not really asking for an additional appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Pike. We are asking to use an additional amount of money. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Pike. Well, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have been disposing of it, and the cast of disposal and 
handling had to come from some place. 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. It had to come from other appropriations. 

Mr. Pike. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are not going to require those funds from other appro- 
priations if this $53.5 million is granted there should be a corresponding reduction 
of $20 million in the other appropriations, or indirectly we are giving an addi- 
tional $20 million in appropriations. That is just all there is to it. 

Mr. Prxr. That gets to the heart of the problem. We do not know what the cost 
of this program is. We are anxious to keep a good book, so that we can get 
some kind of a gage on the cost and the proceeds in selling that material. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have some idea, or you would not be able to come 
up with this figure of $53.5 million. 

Mr. Wickes. This is our best estimate, sir. 

Mr. ScrivnFr. How much did it cost last year, not considering just the $31 
million but also what came from some other appropriations? How much did it 
cost to operate this program last year? 

Mr. PrKe. That is a question we will undertake to answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should have that information with you, if you are going 
to justify the $53.5 million now. You may have a perfectly good story, but it 
is not getting across. 

Mr. PrKe. I am sorry we do not have it, sir. We will undertake to get it. 
It is a very legitimate question. 













































COST OF PREPARATION 










Mr. Scrivner. So far as cost is concerned, in the preparation of the scrap it is 
not going to cost you any more to prepare the scrap for disposal whether the 
price you get is $20 a ton or $50 a ton. It may make a difference in your cost 
of preparing it. 

Mr. Wickes. Sir, the major cost is not the preparation of the scrap. It is for 
the demilitarization program. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not cost any more to demilitarize the scrap if it brings 
you $20 a ton or $50 aton. The cost is just the same, is it not? 
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Mr. Prxe. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the price does not have anything to do with 
the cost of preparation. 

Mr. Pike. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So whether the price of scrap is up or down it does not make 
any difference so far as the cost of preparation is concerned. 

Mr. Wickes. Yes, a certain tonnage of scrap is generated each year. If that 
scrap brings us a one-fourth greater return one year, and you have a limitation 
on the scrap, then we are getting one-fourth more return to operate on. 

Mr. ScrivNEr. But your cost has not increased? 

Mr. Wickes. The cost has not increased. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 

Mr. Pike. The cost would only increase to the extent that we might have a 
larger generation of scrap material. 

Mr. Scrivner. The cost per ton would not increase. You would just put more 
men on the job. 

Mr. Prke. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. ScrivNeEr. I have been trying to figure this out some way. I just cannot. 

Mr. PrKe. I think the committee certainly needs the figures that Mr. Wiggles- 
worth asked for, and I apologize for not having them here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, let me finish with one more question. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Surely. 


APPROPRIATION ITEMS INCLUDING COSTS OF DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. When you prepare those figures I would like to know from what 
appropriation items or projects the $20 million you have estimated as a cost 
came, and when the presentation is made please show us exactly where we can 
make a corresponding reduction of $20 million in those other appropriation 
project items. 

Mr. PrKe. Yes, sir. We will attempt to undertake to get that for you. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION SURPLUS PROGRAM 


Mr. SHeEppARD. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Secretary, with reference to 
the $170 million you referred to as income, does that include any returns that 
emanate from surplus declared and sold by General Services Administration? 

Mr. PIKE. No, sir; that is the Department of Defense generated and sold scrap 
and surplus. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, whatever goes into the Federal Treasury is 
not any part of the $170 million, but would be on top of the $170 million? 

Mr. PIKE. What goes into the Treasury would be the $170 million less the 
costs. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am talking about the General Services Administration opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Pike. Oh, yes. The General Services Administration would be all in 
addition to this. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All in addition? 

Mr. PrKe, Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And you have no figure on that at all? 

Mr. PIKE. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you not think it would be advisable, if we could have that 
figure from General Services Administration? 

Mr. PIKE. We would be happy to. 

Mr. SHeEppPARD. In the first place, you have to have material declared surplus. 

Mr. PrKe. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And there is a certain handling and shipping charge to get it in 
their custody; is that not correct? 

Mr. Pike. That is correct. Although we attempt insofar as possible to sell 
it where it is, When you get into some of these materials they are difficult. It 
has to be moved on the base and sorted and presented in the most attractive 
form. 

Mr. SHEpparRD. If you could get that information it might be helpful in our 
consideration. 

(The information is as follows:) 

“The Personal Property Utilization Division of General Services Administra- 
tion has supplied the following information: Data submitted by 44 civilian 
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agencies to the General Services Administration indicate that their total pro- 
ceeds of sales of property located in the United States, its Territories and 


sm oF 


possessions, during fiscal year 1955, amounted to $19,385,857. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? You have another 
section to present, do you not? 

Mr. PIKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeErparRD. This is on page 289, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you use that money for? 

Mr. McNetw. The labor, cost of sales, so forth, of taking it out of 
the warehouse, getting it ready for sale. Or if it has to be scrapped, 
the labor for scrapping it. 

Senator Cuavez. You want $53 million for that purpose ? 

Mr. McNett. We do not ask that it be appropriated, but we ask 
authority to use, of the proceeds of the sale of scrap and salvage and 
surplus, up to $53 million. 

We have had authority in the past to use up to about $30 million. 
We would like to put more emphasis on that program and really do 
something about getting rid of the old scrap and salvage and surplus. 

We could ask for funds directly in appropriations. We have found 
it, however, to be a great incentive if people can use the proceeds from 
scrap and salvage and excess for this purpose. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF SCRAP 


Senator SALTonsTaLL. What are the gross receipts approximately ? 
You are asking to spend fifty-three million five hundred out of the 
gross receipts. What are the gross receipts? 

Mr. McNet. On the scrap ‘and s alvage portion of it, we don’t get 
much more out of it than the costs involved in getting it ready, tearing 
it apart, tearing down aircraft and disposing of it. 

In the case of surplus I don’t recall right at the moment, but the 
sales are far above the amount. The gross proceeds would be about 
$170 million. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. So you gross about $170 million from the sale 
of your scrap and out of that $17 0 million you want to be allowed to 
spend $53,500,000? 

Mr. McNem. Not to exceed that. 

Senator SattonstaLy. Not to exceed that for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the scrap? 

Mr. McNett. And preparing them for sale. 

Senator Sanronstaty. To do a good job, then, in getting $170 mil- 
lion you need 53 million to do it? 

Mr. McNett. Possibly that figure can be increased substantially. 
That was 

Senator Sarronstaty. On the basis of 31 million? 

Mr. McNem. Yes. 

Senator Sarronstatu. You feel if you prepare it more carefully you 
can increase your gross receipts ? 

Mr. McNeu.. I think it gets back how do you get incentive to clean 
out the warehouses. You find people will put more emphasis on it 
when they can take the proceeds from the sale rather than take regu- 
lar operation and maintenance money to do it. So when you ask for 
these funds instead of taking it from the maintenance acount, we felt 
it would provide greater incentive to be allowed to use the proceeds 
from the sale of scrap for that purpose. 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION LANGUAGE 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. McNeil, I do not recall that I heard 
your statement with reference to the public information language 
that you want. You want the limitation to go from $3.970,000 to 
$3,510,000. 

Will you explain that? 

Mr. McNeu. First, Mr. Chairman, this is not an increase in the 
amount requested for appropriation. 

The amount of the House allowance for that purpose is satisfactory. 
Elsewhere in the bill, however, is a statement that a more than 
$3,270,000 shall be spent for this purpose during the yes That is 
much more than is identified in the appropriations Siete it covers 
the cost of military personnel as well. 

This figure that was in last year and 2 years ago was all right, 
but in the meantime there have been certain pay increases and things 
of that nature which have been taken care of by supplementary 
appropriations, but there has been no adjustment in the expenditure 
limitation. 

The expenditure limitation should be increased so that the program 
will continue at the level which could be financed from the appro- 
priations. 

Senator Cuavez. You want the limitation to be $3,510,000 instead 
of $3,270,000 ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 


ATR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Now, the next item I would like to bring to the attention of this 
committee is one which we feel will do a great deal for the Department. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


AMENDMENT—GENERAL PROVISIONS, NEW SECTION, TRANSFER OF FUNDS 
(P. 47, line 20) 
(House hearings, DOD, p. 1383, Air Force, p. 1396) 
The Department of Defense requests the following new section: 
1. PROPOSED NEW SECTION 


“During the fiscal year 1957 there is hereby authorized to be transferred to the 
Air Force industrial fund not to exceed $40,000,000 from the Navy industrial 
fund and not to exceed $110,000,000 from the Army industrial fund.” 

The adoption of this new section will necessitate the following additional 
amendments: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 2 AND 3 


2. Page 11, line 18: Delete the following language: 

“Reduction in appropriation, ‘Army industrial fund’—The amount available 
in the Army industrial fund is hereby reduced by $110,000,000, such sum to be 
covered into the Treasury immediately upon approval of this Act.” 

3. Page 22, line 23: Delete “$52,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$12,000,000”. 


EFFECT OF NEW SECTION AND PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


This new section will authorize the transfer of funds from the Army and 
Navy industrial funds to the Air Force Industrial fund that are necessary to 
establish a Military Air Transport Service and the eight major aircraft over- 
haul installations of the Air Force under industrial funding. 
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HOUSE REPORT 
Page 14, section 635 


“This section, proposing transfers to the Air Force industrial fund the amount 
of $40 million from the Navy industrial fund and $110 million from the Army 
industrial fund is deleted. It was testified that the purpose for which these 
funds were to be used cannot be effectuated during 1:57. Accordingly, the 
excess cash reflected in these two funds is rescinded.” 


Page 45 


“Military Air Transport Service——The Military Air Transport Service has, 
for some time, been one of the most controversial activities of the Air Force. 
The controversial aspects of this service result primarily because, to some 
extent, it is competitive with commercial air facilities. MATS, as the Military 
Air Transport Service is called, is an integrated Air Force command providing 
strategic airlife, technical services, and a global air route system. Since it was 
originally organized in 1948, it has been the subject of much comment and 
numerous studies and recommendations. Several years ago, the Committee on 
Appropriations recommended that the air transport portions of MATS be set up 
under an industrial fund type operation. The last so-called Hoover Commission 
has made a similar recommendation. The President's budget for fiscal year 
1957 contained a provision for placing the air transport portion of the MATS 
operation on an industrial fund basis during that year. 

“The MATS organization is an enormous operation supporting more than 
110,000 miles of global air routes and employing approximately 105,000 military 
and civilian personnel. Of this total, over 16,000 are civilians. It should be 
pointed out, however, that approximately 63,000 of those employees are assigned 
to technical services and independent units of the MATS operations, and that 
only 42,000‘are assigned. to the air transport activities. .MATS has 506 4-engine 
aircraft of the C—54 and larger variety assigned to the transport mission, The 
total operating costs for fiscal year 1955 are reported to have been about $560 
million, of which approximately 40 percent was for technical services, 22 per- 
cent for base support, 30 percent for strategic transport operations, and the 
remainder for miscellaneous activities. 

“From the foregoing data, it is evident that the MATS operation is one of 
the major commands of the Department of the Air Force. It is also evident from 
the testimony given the committee that. the mission assigned to MATS is of 
major strategic importance. It is more than just a convenient air transportation 
system. It is a significant portion of our overall air defense forces. Because 
of its size and the complexity of the problem involved, witnesses from the 
Air Force stated that it would be impossible to accomplish conversion of the air 
transport phases of MATS to an industrial fund type operation during fiscal 
year 1957. Therefore, the committee is not providing the necessary funds for 
this purpose during fiscal year 1957. Nevertheless, it is expected that the 
agencies of the Department of Defense will continue to work toward the objec- 
tives of setting up a consolidated air transport organization which can be placed 
under an industrial fund method of operation. The committee strongly favors 
such procedure. 

“As noted in the previous paragraph, the committee recognizes the strategic im- 
portance and necessity of a strong MATS type operation. At the same time, 
the committee notes that it is apparent that commercial air facilities, including 
scheduled and nonscheduled airlines, are an essential part of the overall mobiliza- 
tion transport strength of the United States, and as it has been stated by Air 
Force representatives, will provide a major part of the ability of the Nation to 
meet the huge demand for transport in the event of a sudden war emergency. 

“Because of the significant role that the Military Air’Transport Service plays 
in our mobilization planning, the committee does not desire to set an arbitrary 
limit on the size of the MATS operation. However, it is the opinion of the 
committee that the Air Foree should give attention to handling its air trans- 
port business in such a way as to assist in keeping the nonscheduled and other 
airlines in a reasonably sound financial and operating position. In this regard, 
President Eisenhower’s Air Coordinating Committee 1954 report on Air Policy 
(p. 17) had this to say: ‘The Government should, to the greatest extent practi- 
cable, adjust its use of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity 
of United States air carriers.’ The committee strongly endorses that statement. 

“As was stated in the hearings, the committee will require complete annual 
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operating statements from the Air Force and the MATS organization for consid- 
eration in comection with the annual appropriation requests. At the time 
of the fiscal year 1958 hearings, it is expected that the Air Force will have a 
firm statement on its plans for industrialization of the air transport organiza- 
tion. The statement to be prepared for the committee should contain firm in- 
formation with respect to the following points: 

“(1) The basis for determination of the number of aircraft to be assigned to 
the consolidated air transport organization. 

“(2) The number of hours, by type and model, that it is planned to fly the 
aircraft assigned to the air transport organization during fiscal year 195s. 

“(3) The policy to be foliowed with respect to the assignment of cargo and 
passengers to the air transport organization and commercially operated aircraft. 

“(4) The routes to be regularly serviced by the consolidated air transport 
organization, 

“(5) The policies to be followed in contracting for commercial airlift. 

“(6) ‘The policies to be followed in dividing Department of Defense peacetime 
traffic between the consolidated air transport organization and commercial 
carriers. 

“(7) The policies to be followed in leasing aircraft owned by agencies in the 
Department of Defense to private operators. 

“(8) The extent to which transport-type aircraft are to be retained by other 
operating elements of the Department of Defense and the purpose for which 
such aircraft are to be utilized. 

“(9) A statement of accounting principles to be followed in determining the 
costs and the method by which the using agencies are to reimburse the industrial 
fund operation.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


Restoration of the language transferring funds from the Army industrial fund 
and Navy industrial fund to the Air Force industrial fund will make it possible 
to proceed without delay toward the industrial funding of two large areas of 
operation which are well suited for application of this proven financial man- 
agement program—the transportation operations of the Military Air Transport 
Service and installations conducting major overhaul of aircraft and components. 

In furtherance of the plan to round out the application of the industrial-fund 
principle in commercial and industrial-type activities of the Department of De- 
fense, the President in his budget message made reference to the intent to extend 
industrial-fund financing to additional activities in each of the services in fiscal 
year 1957. The budget document made specific provision for the application of the 
industrial fund in the Air Force operations named above, The funds requested 
are in the amounts needed to finance the recoverable costs of work in process 
until they can be reimbursed by the customer agencies. 

After discussion between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
Air Force several months ago, the Air Force was authorized and directed to adopt 
and to take all steps necessary to apply, at the earliest practicable time, the indus- 
trial-fund principle to these repair and overhaul operations. 

The House committee action has been discussed by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, and both agree that the overall schedule for 
employment of the industrial fund in the suitable operations of the Department 
of Defense would suffer a serious interruption and loss of momentum if these 
funds are not made available for these proposed Air Force installations. 

As pointed out in Air Force testimony before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Sacramento aircraft overhaul operation is already well along in the 
establishment of the management system to be used under industrial funding. 
By concentrating on Sacramento as a pilot operation, a pattern can be developed 
for the remaining seven installations. It is desired to initiate this program 
during the coming year and proceed as rapidly as possible once the pilot opera- 
tion has been established. 

With regard to the Military Air Transport Service, its present transport opera- 
tions (not including such nontransport elements as air and sea rescue, weather 
service, etc.) can be established under industrial funding during the coming year. 
In accordance with the expression of the House Appropriations Committee in 
their report, the Department of Defense also has currently under consideration 
the further consolidation of Defense air-transport operations in MATS. If that 
is done, these additional transport operations could readily be incorporated in 
stride into the industrially funded MATS operation. It is important to establish 
the pattern as soon as possible in order to get the full benefits of this modern 
technique. 
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It is important to understand that the establishment of this credit—by the 
transfer from the Army and Navy industrial funds of amounts that wold other- 
wise be rescinded—to finance initially the cost of operation of MATS and the 
overhaul facilities does not in any way increase expenditures in this or in any 
subsequent year. The establishment of this credit would make possible essential 
completion of one of the major objectives of title 1V of the National Security Act. 


House HEARINGS 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF MATS 


Secretary WILson. Beginning in 1957, and proceeding as rapidly as practicable, 
the Air Force proposes to place the Military Air Transport Service under 
industrial fund financing. During that fiscal year the Air Force also plans to 
extend industrial funding to major overhaul and maintenance of aircraft and 
components. 

Secretary QUARLES. As announced by the Secretary of Defense, the Air Force 
is developing a plan for the operation of the Military Air Transport Service 
on an industrial fund basis. This plan will call for an organization similar to 
that prescribed by the Secretary of Defense for single manager control of com- 
mon-use items and common-service activities. 

The Military Air Transport Service was, of course, created for the purpose 
of providing airlift for the three services under the executive control of the 
Department of the Air Force. The reorganization of MATS will serve to clarify 
this responsibility for Defense Department airlift and to provide, through the 
machinery of the industrial fund, a better means for economically controlling the 
use of this premium form of transportation. The Air Force and Navy have 
budgeted in fiscal year 1957 for MATS operating costs as in past years and 
internal adjustments will be made if necessary. Transition into a full indus- 
trial fund operation, in which each service will budget its requirements for 
airlift, will be phased over a period to permit orderly solution of the many prob- 
lems that will be faced. 


DEPOTS 


An area to which we have been giving a great deal of consideration during 
the past several years is the overhaul activities of our depots. We have had 
studies conducted by outside engineers and accountants for the purpose of 
developing the most effective production management and accounting techniques. 
Out of these studies, which are continuing, it is anticipated that we can devise 
the most efficient and practicable method of handling this important phase 
of our operations. Consideration is being given to the practicability of adapting 
an industrial fund operation to major overhaul. 


TRANSFERS TO INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, I now make reference to section 6383 of the general 
provisions in the proposed defense bill, and I quote: 

“During fiscal year 1957 there is hereby authorized to be transferred to the Air 
Force industrial fund not to exceed $40 million from the Navy industrial fund 
and not to exceed $110 million from the Army industrial fund.” 

As you know, last year we rescinded certain funds in the amount of $155 
million, I believe. 

Mr. GARLOCK. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Manon. What is the general necessity here? What are the facts with : 


respect to this matter? 

Mr. GArtock. With respect to these, this provision was put in in anticipation 
of the industrial funding of MATS and the plan to consider the extension of 
industrial funding to certain depot overhaul activities. 

With respect to both of these matters we have not made a final determination 
as to the amount of money needed. So, we do not know whether the $150 million 
will completely finance them or not. 

The MATS problem which you are going to hear at a later date, I can assure 
you in advance is complicated enough so that we are not going to go under a full 
industrial fund operation on July 1, 1956. It is hoped that we will make sub- 
stantial progress on it during fiscal year 1957. 
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Whether we will progress to the point where we will actually need to exercise 
this authority to fund MATS this way or not I cannot say yet because I do not 
know how fast we are going to progress. 

With respect to the overhaul activities, we had thought that at Sacramento 
particularly where they have been working for a couple of years now on—you 
might say—an industrial organization operation in their large overhaul activities 
that they might well be ready to operate with this industrial fund operation at an 
early date. I was out there yesterday and they are making substantial progress 
on the improvement of their management and their control of the flow of work 
and things of that kind, all of which are fundamental to a good industrial fund 
operation. They have been doing this work in conjunction with consultant con- 
tractors, Ernst & Ernst. 

However, because of two things: (1) They have not gotten quite far enough 
themselves to take this step, and (2) they have been helping the other depots 
to get us far along as they are now. There is no use for all the rest of the depots 
learning the hard way all of the things which Sacramento has been through. The 
Sacramento staff has spent considerable time in educating representatives of the 
other depots. Again, we are unable to specify the dates on which we might use 
this fund. 

Also, it appears that it might take more than the $150 million to fully finance 
all of the Zone of the Interior overhaul activities and MATS. It might take 
more than $150 million to carry MATS alone, but I cannot give the committee any 
assurance as to the date on which we can go forward. The industrial-funding 
operation on the overhaul depots has not progressed even as far as it has on 
MATS, and this other activity that is going on in the depots; I believe the com- 
mittee members are familiar with it. It involves a work center controlled 
mechanism which basically sees to it that the workmen, the supplies and the 
tools are at the work center along with the instructions as to what they are to do 
at the same time, and the workman is not waiting for anything. If any one of 
the major elements is going to be missing, the work is not started through the 
overhaul system. 

They have made substantial improvements in productivity at Sacramento on 
that basis. We have not decreased employment but the amount of work which 
has gone through has substantially increased. 

At some of the shops where we have wanted to hold the work at a predetermined 
level, as their efficiency went up the staff in that section was cut down, and 
put over in another section where the workload was greater. Sacramento con- 
trols about twice as much overhaul work as they do; that is, they control about 
twice that actually done in their shops. So, there is no problem of shortage of 
work. The balance of it goes out on contract, and in the case of Sacramento 
the contract work goes mostly to west-coast contractors, because the basic iteins 
assigned to them are ones that would normally be done out there. 

Mr. Manon. We might insert into the record at this point the excerpts from 
the President’s budget which appear on page 259 of the committee print. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

“This fund finances industrial- and commercial-type activities on a reimbursa- 
able basis (5 U. S. C. 172d). The activities now financed include the Air Force 
printing service, comprised of 8 plants, and the Air Force laundry and dry- 
cleaning service, consisting of plants at 50 installations worldwide. 

“Income and expenses increase after 1955 because, beginning in 1956, laundry 
and dry-cleaning plants have been financed under the fund. In laundry and 
dry-cleaning overseas operations, about $378,000 equivalent in labor is expected 
to be provided from deutschemark support during fiscal year 1956. An equivalent 
amount will be credited to miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury and is therefore 
excluded from 1956 sales. 

“It is planned to finance under this fund, beginning in 1957, the Military 
Air Transport Service and eight aircraft and component overhaul and rebuild 
centers. The latter are located at Oklahoma City, Okla., San Antonio, Tex.., 
Sacramento, Calif., San Bernardino, Calif., Mobile, Ala., Macon, Ga., Middle- 
town, Pa., and Ogden, Utah. The annual volume of business of these activities 
is estimated at $820 million, and the working capital requirements are estimated 
at $155 million. Transfers of $110 million from the Army industrial fund, and 
$40 million from the Navy industrial fund, are being proposed to increase the 
fund to meet these requirements. Since preparatory work for installation of 
industrial-fund financing at these activities has not been completed, it has been 
found impracticable to include estimates reflecting the anticipated operations 
of these activities in the financial statements. 
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“In 1956, $155 million was withdrawn from the fund and returned to the 
Treasury (69 Stat. 314). The investment of the Government as of June 30, 
1957, is estimated to be $156,363,780, comprised of reappropriations and transfers 
of $156 million, net capitalized assets of $312,820, and retained earnings of 
$50,960.” 

TRANSFERS FROM INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


Mr. LANMAN. Mr. Chairman, there is a new section 633 at page 290, and a 
letter from Mr. McNeil was delivered to the chairman this morning which we 
would like to have inserted in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Section 633 is as follows: 

“During fiscal year 1957 there is hereby authorized to be transferred to the Air 
Force industrial fund not to exceed $40 million from the Navy industrial fund 
and not to exceed $110 million from the Army industrial fund.” 

I will insert in the record at this point the letter from Mr. McNeil on that 
subject, and the concluding paragraph states as follows: 

“The affected departments agree with this conclusion and support the pro- 
posed transfer. The Department of Defense, therefore, urges approval of a new 
general provision, section 633, authorizing the transfer of these funds. This 
action would provide the funds needed by all three Departments to carry out 
the industrial funding program proposed by the President for the coming fiscal 
year.” 

We will insert this letter into the record and it will be available to us when 
we mark up the bill. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

“APRIL 12, 1956. 

“DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that I am unable to appear in person before 
the committee to discuss the need for a new section 633 in the general provisions, 
I wish to take this opportunity, however, to convey to the committee the reasons 
for the approval of this section. 

“The Department of Defense, in the coming fiscal year, plans an important 
expansion in the use of industrial funding, particularly in the Department of 
the Air Force which has lagged behind the other two military departments in 
the use of this management principle. This program was described, in general 
terms, in the President's fiscal year 1957 budget and was presented in consider- 
able detail to the committee by the military departments. The combined finan- 
cial resources presently available in the industrial funds of the Department 
of Defense are believed adequate to support the President’s program, but they are 
not available in the right places to meet current needs. The proposed section 
633 would correct this situation by transferring to the Air Force industrial fund 
not to exceed $40 million from the Navy industrial fund and not to exceed $110 
million from the Army industrial fund. 

“Secretary Wilson, in his appearance before the committee, said: ‘Perhaps 
the most important single step in improving the economy and efficiency of our 
operations is the planned further extension of the stock and industrial fund 
principle in each of the military departments.’ 

“The advantages of industrial funding from a management point of view 
have been stated many times, but they bear repeating. First, there comes imme- 
diately into being a buyer-seller psychology between the user and the supplier. 
Both the ‘buyer’ and the ‘seller’ become more cost conscious, the buyer in terms 
of the requirements that he places upon the supplying activity, and the seller in 
terms of the effective utilization of the resources at his disposal. 

“Customers generate pressures for satisfactory services at lower cost and 
tend to review their specification and delivery requirements in the light of cost, 
as well as other factors. 

“Producers are provided an incentive to develop those management techniques 
commonly found in private industry—to control labor costs, to plan and schedule 
production programs so as to assure effective utilization of manpower and 
equipment, and to develop effective internal operating budgets against which 
performance can be evaluated. Management becomes vitally interested in the 
development of soundly conceived cost standards and cost-accounting systems 
to provide timely data upon which to base management decisions. 

“Industrial funds are not only useful to operating management, but to top 
management as well. Review and control by higher echelons are made easier 
and more effective. Costs can be reliably related to functions and programs for 
which appropriations are made. More effective control is exercised through 
consumer funding, through review of operating budgets, and through direct 
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action on deviations from plans or standards. Inefficiencies are more easily 
pinpointed, and corrective action can be taken more promptly. 

“The Department of the Navy, which has had the largest and most extensive 
experience with industrial funding, has found that ‘Each successive year of 
operation under the fund shows a definite trend toward a greater appreciation on 
the part of management, both local and topside, of the Navy industrial fund 
system as an excellent device for prompting “cost consciousness.” An attitude of 
inquisitiveness as to the cause for costs exceeding budget estimates by cost 
center, or production department, has resulted in management ferreting out the 
details, learning the facts, and taking corrective action. The industrial fund is, 
accordingly, proving itself an excellent instrument for cost control in the Navy.’ 

“Forty-three industrial type activities of the Department of Defense, producing 
goods and services with an annual volume of $1.8 billion, are now operating 
under industrial funds. The fiscal year 1957 budget provides for the extension of 
industrial funding to approximately 75 activities, with an estimated annual 
volume of $1.9 billion. The Army is programing the extension of this system to 
such areas as equipment rebuild facilities, proving grounds, transport terminals, 
et cetera. The Navy plans to effect nearly complete coverage of all its industrial- 
type installations. The Air Force expects to apply industrial funding to the 
transportation operations of the Military Air Transport Service and to installa- 
tions conducting major overhaul of aircraft and components. 

“An analysis of the Air Force industrial funding program for fiscal year 1957 
indicates the need for additional working capital in the amount of $155 million. 
The Air Force now has available a little less than $5 million for this purpose. 
A careful review of the Army and Navy industrial funding programs, however, 
indicates that $110 million and $40 million, respectively, can be made available 
to the Air Force without interfering with the Army and Navy programs. The 
affected departments agree with this conclusion and support the proposed trans- 
fer. The Department of Defense, therefore, urges approval of a new general 
provision, section 633, authorizing the transfer of these funds. This action will 
provide the funds needed by all three departments to carry out the industrial 
funding program proposed by the President for the coming fiscal year.” 

Mr. LANMAN. I have nothing further, sir. 

Mr. MAnon. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Lanman. 

Mr. LANMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


Title IV of the National Security Act provided for establishing a 
financial structure and accounting mechanism for those industrial and 
commercial activities which the Department of Defense operates, which 
would permit them to be operated on as near a businesslike basis as we 
could in order to achieve certain efficiencies and economy. 

Senator Saltonstall, I think, was one of the sponsors of that legisla- 
tion at the time and I would like to take this opportunity of reporting 
to him that in this one area, one of the general objectives of the bill is 
approaching completion. 

In the case of the Army and the Navy, the programs which are 
included in the budget request this year, and which are approved by 
the House committee, essenti: ally complete the industrial and commer- 
cial category of that effort. 

In the case of the Air Force, the President’s budget message included 
the program of putting MATS on the industrial fund or businesslike 
basis as well as the eight large overhaul facilities. 

The budget message pr oposed that funds we es find are excess in 
the Army to the extent of $110 million and in the Navy to the extent 
of $40 million be transferred to the Air Force industrial fund in order 
to provide the corpus of the working capital for the MATS organiza- 
tion and the eight industrial establishments. 
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Now, in this case, the transfer of funds and their use to apply the 
industrial fund principle to the MATS and those eight industrial es- 
tablishments does not result in any net expenditure for the Treasury. 

It simply provides the revolving account to which the charges are 
made until the cost can be allocated and made to the proper appropri- 
ation. 

The House committee report said that they favored the early appli- 
cation of the industrial fund principle, to MATS and the other activi- 
ties, but because of certain testimony during the hearings did not be- 
lieve that they would be entirely ready during fiscal 1957. 

That has been discussed with Secretary Wilson, Deputy Secretary 
Robertson, and Secretary Quarles, and we would like very much to 
have this committee consider the restoration. In other words, we re- 
quest the elimination of the rescission and effecting this transfer of 
$150 million from the Army and Navy industrial funds to the Air 
Force industrial fund to provide the initial cash corpus and working 
capital. 

Senator SavronstaLn. What you are saying is that the Army indus- 
trial fund and the Navy industrial fund have more cash in them than 
yon need to keep up vour present inventory. So you want to take that 
$150 million over and establish the same type of fund in the Air Force. 

The question is whether to do it this year and set it up in advance, 
or to rescind the money from the Army and Navy this year and indicate 
in the 1958 budget that it will take new appropriations for the Air 
Force to build it up. 

Mr. McNett. That is almost correct except that in the case of the Air 
Force, they have not started it in any major industrial type activities. 

And before we can start it, we should have the working capital on 
hand. We feel certain that during the coming year MATS can be es- 
tablished on an industrial-fund principle, the same as the Military 
Sea Transportation Service. 

Otherwise, we just could not plan on doing it until 1958. We feel it 
is very important to get underway as quickly as we can, 

Senator Sauronsrati. When you say you establish MATS, which, of 
course, we all know is an extremely big organization, does that mean 
you set up a capital account with this industrial fund, we will say 100 
airplanes and put them in at a certain amount? 

Mr. McNetu. We might do it almost the same as we did in the case 
of the Military Sea Transportation Service, where we do not include 
the capital cost of the ships on the balance sheet but everything else, 
supplies and everything else, and all operating charges are included 
under the operations of the fund. 

Senator SauronsraLtit. And would $150 million be enough as an 
operating fund to cover your turnover ? 

Mr. McNetm.. It would take about $100 million in the case of Mili- 
tary Air Transportation Service alone, which would be enough to 
cover the payment of all costs until bills could be rendered and collec- 
tions made from Army, Navy, and Air. 

Senator Satronstatn. That would cover the maintenance of the air- 
planes even if it did not cover the capital cost of them ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sattonstaty. So if you got a new airplane in there that 
would have to come out of the appropriations? 
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Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONsTauu. Is that included in the language here in the 
setting up of the industrial fund, so that that distinction is made! 

Mr. McNzix. It would be set up in the basic charter, but we would 
not propose any change in the method of purchase ‘of the capital 
equipment. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. The question is whether to do it this year, 
1 mean yf us to provide it this year with the idea that you can set it up 
this year, rather than to wait until 1958 ? 

Mr. oa That is right. 


OVERHAUL SHOPS 


Then there are eight big overhaul shops which are very similar to 
the navy yard operation. All navy yards are now operating under 
the industrial fund. We believe there are many management benefits 
to be achieved by putting it on this type of business basis, and, there 
again, I don’ t know that it would be practical to do all eight of them 
this year, but certainly we could make a start in it if this were 
provided. 

I want to emphasize that this does not make any difference in the 
net expenditures from the Treasury. This is the revolving fund or 
holding account and we would appreciate very much having this 
transfer made effective. 

Senator CHAveEz. You can carry out the purpose you have in mind 
by deleting the House language ¢ 

Mr. McNeuw. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what you want done? 

Mr. McNeiz. And inserting the language included in the President’s 
budget message, which w ould allow the transfer of funds. 

We feel this is one of the major things that will increase the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of our commercial and business-type opera- 
tions. We think that the legislation Congress gave us back in 1949 to 
take this very forward step has certainly paid dividends. 

As I was going to say, Senator Saltonstall, sometimes you provide 
authority, but seldom see when the program is coming to an end. I 
wili say under that the plans of Army and Navy, as they are now ijaid 
out, by the end of 1957 that part of the objective of the National Secu- 
rity Act will be carried out in those two departments. 

Senator SALTonsTauL. That is title LV ¢ 

Mr. McNeiw. But we still don't have that operating in the An 
Force. Lf we get this done that will be one program that is approachi- 
ing 100 percent accomplishment, at least. 

Senator CuHAvez. Now, you have a couple of items with reference to 
the Navy, Mr. McNeil, on page 22, line 16, to delete $42 million and 
insert $12 million? 


TRANSFER FROM NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. McNew. That item, sir, is the one I was discussing here a mo- 
ment ago. It is part of this Air Force transaction. It was the trans- 
ferring of $40 million from the Navy industrial fund to the Air Force. 

The. Navy was perfectly agreeable because they can carry out their 
total program now with less funds than had been initially provided. 

They were agreeable to making it available for transfer as part of 
the Air Force requirements. 
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The same thing was true in the case of the Army. Where they had 
$110 million more than required for the working capital for their 
industrial activities they were agreeable to the roniend transfer from 
the Army to the Air Force, which would give the Air Force a total of 
$150 million to carry out the financing of the Military Air Transporta- 
tion Service and the 8 industrial establishments. 

Senator Sarronstatyt. What you are asking is to rescind $319.800,- 
000 and to reclaim $150 million, of that $319,800,000 into these new 
funds? 

Mr. McNem. That is right. Forty million and $110 million. I 
believe that completes the list of differences with the House action that 
we would request consideration of by this committee. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. McNeil. 

Next we will hear from Mr. J. R. Loftis, Director of Administrative 
Services. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


STATEMENT OF J. R. LOFTIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 








PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): 
Direction and coordination of defense activities - - - $12, 470,950 | $13,019, 000 $14, 500, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 

accounts): St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpor- 
ation.«... ewaiandGe ‘Dida cin ebdidekinhh ees ene cabs 69, 368 | 6, 653 | 


OCHS CR ii 2 ind ond cole kde ne cteecbinésana 12, 540,318 | 138, 025, 653 14, 500, 000 


FINANCING | | 

















Supplemental for pay increase contained in H. R. 10004.._..--|-- heakadnanmion —700, 000 }..........-..- 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. ....-...- —69, 368 WEES Webncsecesdsas 
Unobligated balance no longer available - -.....-...--.-------- Oe haeank en pes dens bce enynsedag> 

Appropriation (adjusted) ............-.-.-.----- ieee 12, 471,762 | 12, 250, 000 | 14, 500, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lorris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Defense” 

rovides for the civilian salaries and other necessary expenses of the 
Yffice of the Secretary of Defense. 

The budget estimate of $14.5 million, as approved by the House, 
includes $2.4 million for special contractual arrangements for scientific 
analysis and evaluation of weapons and weapons systems, and $12.1 
million for the other activities of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. This latter amount represents a decrease of approximately 
$0.9 million from the amounts available for these purposes this year. 
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TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Within the framework of the appropriation requested, we believe 
we can provide the personnel required to perform the necessary func- 
tions assigned to the Office of the Secretary. It is estimated that the 
personnel required will number approximately 1,321 civilian em- 
ployees with 568 military personnel assigned, a total of 1,889 as 
compared with 2,236 last year and about 2,151 now. 

This leaves little leeway i new requirements which were not 
anticipated when the budget was prepared. For example, the recent 
appointment of a spec ial assistant for guided missiles places a new 
requirement for support not contempl: ated when the budget was 
submitted. Plans are currently under study to determine the extent 
to which this new requirement can be provided within the framework 
of the funds requested by adjusting other budgeted items. 


CATALOGING PROGRAM 


A significant change in the requirements for appropriations next 
year is reflected by the completion of the development phase of the 
cataloging program. With the scheduled conversion of this program 
to a maintenance basis this fall, responsibility for financial support 
will be assumed by the user agencies—the three military departments. 
Management of the program “will continue under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary (Supply and Logistics). 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF WEAPONS 


Another significant factor affecting the requirements for fiscal 
year 1957 is the $2.4 million to expand and improve the capabilities 
for scientific analysis and evaluation of weapons and weapons systems. 

In the fall of 1954, it became apparent that the pace of new weapons 
development was outstripping the capabilities of the weapons systems 
evaluation group to provide the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with evaluations within the time when decisions had 
to be made. 

To overcome this deficiency the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recom- 
mended and the Secretary of Defense approved proposals to contract 
with a group of colleges and universities to provide the personnel, 
facilities, and materials required for surveys and analyses of the effec- 
tiveness of various weapons systems. 

Pending the organization of the group of colleges and universities 
to assume these responsibilities and to move along as rapidly as pos- 
sible, contractual arrangements were oe in September 1955 
for the Massachusetts Institute of Teck mology to establish the initial 
organization and proceed with the work. The recruitment of the 
additional personnel required and work on spec ific task orders issued 
to the contractor are moving along rapidly. The organization of the 
corporate group of colleges and universities to prov vide for the aug- 
mented program next year is also proc eeding on schedule. 

In summary, the estimate of $14.5 million for the fiscal year 1957 
represents a reduction of approximately $1.3 million in the amount 
previously required for civilian personal services due largely to the 
transfer of the central cataloging group; an increase of $45,100 for 
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travel in order that more physical audits can be made in the field; 
and an increase of $2.6 million for contractual arrangements, mainly 
to augment the weapons systems evaluation group. We believe the 
amounts requested are reasonable and necessary to carry out the 
responsibilities assigned. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions? If not, then, Mr. Loftis, 
you may proceed with your next item. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 














PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Public information’(total obligations) .-.-. anne ene $471, 995 $447, 500 $450, 000 


FINANCING 








Supplemental for pay increase contained in H. R. 10004 sect aehiceed ed —27, 500 | ee 
Unobligated balance no longer available - - "ma | 28, 005 |---------- Sa cacti ca ean 
eG aac: dilaton Nagle eee 500, 000 420, 000 | 450, 000 





Mr. Lortis. The request of $450,000 with which to operate the Office 
of Public Affairs for fiscal year 1957 is substantially the same amount 
provided for the current fiscal year with statutory salary increases in- 
cluded, and will allow us to operate with about the same number of 
personnel as this year. 

The resolution of the many policy matters relating to public infor- 
mation activities in the Department at the national level is accom- 
plished by the Public Information Coordinating Council. Here, at 
least once a week, the chiefs of information of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marines, or their deputies meet with the Deputy for Public 
Affairs who is the chairman of the council, to discuss together mutual 
problems and to arrive at mutually agreeable solutions wherever 
possible. 

The Office of Public Affairs divides its work in three general cate- 
gories—public information, special activities, and security review. 

Information to the public through all mediums stems from the press- 
room manned 24 hours a day, in which are the separate service desks, 
coordinated by the Director of Public Information. 

The Pictorial, Radio-TV, and Magazine, and Book branches handle 
the multitude of requests from motion-picture producers, photog- 
raphers, national networks, as well as local broadcasters, editors, pub- 
lishers, commentators, and correspondents. The work load in the 
Office of Public Information is extremely heavy and continuous. 

Requests from public officials, Congress and public as well as na- 
tional organizations, for bands, troops, aircraft, and exhibits, fall 
into the special activities category. Here also, the Speakers Branch 
arranges for speakers and prepares speech material by request. Con- 
ferences of all types, as well, are organized for the briefing of civilians 
such as, for example, the semiannual joint civilian orientation con- 
ference, made up of some 75 business and professional leaders selec- 
ted countrywide, who receive a thorough knowledge of defense prob- 
lems over the 10-day period of the conference. 
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The Department of Defense recognizes that the public should have 
all the information that can be released within the bounds of national 
security. The nature of the world we live in, however, with its ex- 
panding technologlical development of new weapons and and new 
weapons system, pi: ces an increased responsibility on security review. 
We are doing everything we can to provide a free flow of information 
to the general public, at the same time being vigilant to protect the 
security of the United States. 

Most of the work in all of these areas is done as the result of requests 
from private citizens, from newspapers and periodicals, from Members 
of Congress, and many other outside sources. The rest stems from 
inquiries within the Department of Defense. This is a service organi- 
zation—it serves the Congress—it serves the news mediums—it serves 
the public upon their oy ws We think it important that the public 
be fully informed about defense activities. The Secretary of Defense 
holds frequent open televised conferences at which he has not only 
answered questions, but has also made known his thoughts on certain 
ideas and problems without being asked. 

The Office of Public Affairs is ‘making every effort, consistent with 
national security, to assure a free and complete flow of information, in 
order that the American people may continue to be the most informed 
about the activities of the Defense Department. They are doing this 
with a staff of 55 civilian employees and 48 military personnel as- 
signed. The request for $450,000 appears to be the minimum neces- 
sary to continue these import ant functions. 

Senator CHaAvEz. Does any member of the committee have any 
questions to ask Mr. Loftis? If not, Mr. Loftis, we thank you for 
your appearance. 

Mr. Lortis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Our next item is “Claims, Department of Defense” 
on which we shall be glad to hear from Lt. Col. Sumner Freedland. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
STATEMENT OF LT. COL. SUMNER FREEDLAND, CLAIMS LIAISON 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 
CLAIMS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Program and sang 


| 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 
| 
} 


ee a ee eeree samiiiads ‘ i $5, 260, 725 $5, 025, 500 $5, 085, 500 

Ss. TORE CIO, airusiencagenss 5, 086, 739 | 5, 743, 000 | 6, 203, 000 

3. Admiralty claims ; : 257, 124 | 1, 130, 000 680, 000 

4, Other miscellaneous claims-.-- : 11, 106 | 31, 500 31, 500 

iis i chet em acceded nneeewioniad ------| 10,615,694 | 11, 930, 000 | 12, 000, 000 
FINANCING 

Unobligated balance no longer available. - - inde J 1, 384, 208 i... sat eal 


Appropriation (adjusted) _............-- Pog an 12 000, 000 11, 930, 000 12, 000, 000 
! ' 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Lieutenant Colonel Freeptanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee: The appropriation “Claims, Department of Defense,” pro- 
vides for payment, as authorized by law, of all noncontractual claims 
ugainst the Department of Defense. This estimate represents the con- 
solidated requirements of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The various types of claims have been grouped into four major cate- 
gories according to their nature; namely, personnel claims, tort claims, 
admiralty claims, and miscellaneous claims. 


PERSONNEL CLAIMS 


Included in this category are claims of military and civilian person- 
nel for private property lost, destroyed, addi abandoned, or dam- 
aged incident to military service; marine casualty claims; repayments 
of erroneous collections; and claims arising from the correction of 
military and naval records. 

TORT CLAIMS 


This category includes cases arising under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act, foreign claims, claims due to noncombat activities, compromise 
settlements by the Attorney General, property damage claims against 
the Department of the Navy under the Property Damage Claims Act 
of 1919, claims arising from activities of the Army and Air National 
Guards, and certain claims payable under authority of the Guam 
Claims Act. 

ADMIRALTY CLAIMS 


This category includes payments under authority of the Admiralty 
Claims Act and the Maritime Claims Act for eka arising from 
marine accidents and incidents involving vessels of the military de- 
partments. 

OTHER MISCELLANEOUS CLAIMS 


This category provides (1) for the indemnification of the Post Office 
Department for funds embezzled or for claims arising from error, loss, 
or defalcation by unbonded mail clerks and commissioned officers and 
(2) for claims for damages arising under training contracts with car- 
riers, caused by the negligence of military trainees in accordance with 
the provisions of agreements whereby military personnel are trained 
by carriers at no expense to the Government. 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATES 


In developing the estimates for the fiscal year 1957, consideration 
was given to a variety of factors which influence the amounts required 
for payments of the various types of claims under this appropriation. 
Such factors include the overall size of the Military Establishment, 
the number of personnel in activities overseas, number of troop move- 
ments, maneuvers and training activities, reports of accidents and 
losses, and an analysis of the pending cases under consideration. 
Each of these factors must be considered in light of the fact that, 
while the average administrative claim is paid within a year from the 
date of occurrence, compromises are often effected from 4 to 6 years 
after the date of the incident. The estimate of $12 million for 
fiscal year 1957 was based on the best available projection that could 
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be made at the time the budget was prepared of the number and 
types of claims that would arise during the year. The House reduced 
this estimate by $1 million and recommended an appropriation of 
$11 million. Although there is still reason to feel that the estimate 
of $12 million is about right, no change is proposed in the amount 
approved by the House. Should the reduced appropriation prove 
insufficient either because of an increase in the number of cases, or 
changes in international agreements affecting this appropriation, we 
would appreciate the opportunity to discuss ‘with the committee any 
supplemental requirements since payments under this appropriation 
are required by law. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions? If not, we appreciate 
your statement, Colonel. 

Lieutenant Colonel Freepianp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Our last witness for today i is Mr. J. A. Wylie, who 
is the Director, Budget and Finance Division. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DIVISION 
RETIRED PAY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
1. Nondisability $201, 647, 320 | $245,990,000 | $270, 805, 000 
2. Temporary disability - ; r 18, 566,064 | 21, 130,000 21, 542, 000 
3. Permanent disability_.. eee ; 169, 451, 968 188, 565, 000 190, 399, 000 
4. Fleet reserve a’ alt ; 31, 974, 884 | 38, 350, 000 | 40, 800, 000 
5. Survivors’ benefits - ------. iene : _ 462, 249 | 965, 000 | 1, 454, 000 
Total obligations...._._.._-- Kihei 42 22, 102, 485 495, 000, 000 525, 000, 000 
FINANCING 

Unobligated balance no longer available. -_- 1, 397, 515 

Appropriation (adjusted) - -- bad 423, 500,000 | 4965, 000, 000 525, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wy tr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

The appropriation “Retired pay, Department of Defense” provides 
funds for the pay of military personnel on the retired rolls of the 
Army, Navy, Maxine Corps, and the Air Force and provides for pay- 
ments to survivors of retired military personnel pursuant to the Uni- 
formed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953. These estimates 
represent a consolidation of all of the requirements for these purposes. 
No provision is made in this estimate for any amounts required to 
administer any of the laws governing retirements. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES OF PERSON NEL 


Military personnel are retired as a result of length of service, age, 
and disability. Also, regular enlisted personnel of the Navy and 
Marine Corps who have 20 but less than 30 years of service may elect 
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to transfer from active duty to the Inactive Navy and Marine Corps 
Fleet Reserves and receive pay under this appropriation. Upon com- 
pletion of 30 years of combined active service and service in the Fleet 
Reserve such personnel are transferred to the regular retired cate- 
gories. In addition, the Uniformed Services Contingency Option 
Act of 1953 authorized payments from this appropriation to survivors 
of retired military personnel who had elected to receive a reduced 
amount of retired pay to provide such annuities. 

Personnel paid from this appropriation are in five major cate- 
gories—nondisability, temporary disability, permanent disability, 
Fleet Reserve, and survivors’ benefits. The nondisability category in- 
cludes personnel retired by reason of length of service or age. The tem- 
porary disability category is an interim classification for disabled per- 
sonnel where there is some doubt as to the degree or permanency of 
their disability. The permanent disability category includes disabled 
personnel who (1) are placed in this category immediately after hos- 
pitalization when the degree and permanency of the disability can 
be determined immediately or (2) are transferred from the tem- 
porary disability rolls. The Fleet Reserve category includes regular 
enlisted personnel on the inactive Navy and Marine Corps Fleet Re- 
serves. The category survivors’ benefits was established in fiscal year 
1954 to reflect payments to survivors of retired personnel in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act of 1953. 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATES 


In developing these estimates consideration has been given to the 
various statutes governing retirement of military personnel, the rates 
authorized by laws to be paid to them, the payments authorized to 
survivors of retired personnel, and the best available experience data 
of gains and losses in each of the categories. The original estimate 
of $525 million for this appropriation for the fiscal year 1957 was a 
mathematical computation of the existing rates applied to the best 
available projection which could be made of the number of personnel 
to be carried on the retired rolls. At the time the budget was pre- 
pared last fall it was estimated that there would be approximately 
191,000 annuitants on the rolls at the end of this fiscal year and that 
approximately 10,000 annuitants would be added next year for an end 
strength of approximately 201,000 on June 30, 1957. Although it 
still appears that the estimates of the numbers to be on the rolls are 
about right the average payment per annuitant is running somewhat 
less than had been estimated originally and it is now estimated that 
there will be a savings of approximately $10 million which will revert 
to the Treasury at the end of this fiscal year. This reduction in the 
average rate if carried over into next year may result in a reduction 
in our requirements for fiscal year 1957. Accordingly we are not 
asking for restoration of the reduction recommended by the House. 

Since these estimates make no provisions for any major changes in 
policies or military programs affecting retirements and the require- 
ments for funds for these purposes, we would appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to again discuss our needs with the committee in a supple- 
mental request if the amount approved by the House proves 
insufficient. 
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CONTINGENCIES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 








PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Emergency and extraordinary expenses 
FINANCING 


Unobligated balance no longer available 





Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


ENS SRS 


$24, 715, 648 | $40,000,000 | $35, 000, 000 





15, 284, 352 


Appropriation ‘ 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 





Mr. McNem. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we 
have a request under the appropriation “Contingencies, Department 
of Defense” for $32,500,000. This is $7,500,000 less than was appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to provide the Secretary of 
Defense with funds necessary to meet emergency and extraordinary 
conditions involving the national security. The Secretary authorizes 
the use of these funds when he deems appropriate and such expendi- 
tures may be accounted for solely on his certificate that they are neces- 
sary for confidential military purposes. If the details of the projects 
for which these funds may be used could be determined at this time, 
provision would be made for them in the regular appropriation 
accounts of the military services. Experience has shown that condi- 
tions arise which could not either be predicted or determined in 
advance. 

The use of these funds is very carefully scrutinized. Anything 
that can be appropriately provided from the regular accounts is 
funded in the normal manner. Only those extraordinary and unusual 
items which cannot be foretold are funded from this appropriation 
and only upon the determination of the Secretary of Defense. The 
committee has been kept currently informed as to the status of these 
funds and this practice will continue. 


EMERGENCY FUND, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 








PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES | 

: ; 

Research and development contingencies (Reserve for transfer) :!_._. oe Ts se ll 
FINANCING 


Unobligated balance transferred (69 Stat. 302) to— 


‘Research and development, Army’’_-_-._-...--- intitle CO OE 

‘*Research and development, Navy’’.__._-.-.-.-_- : es 20, 500, 000 | 3 

‘*Research and development, Air Force’’..._.._-__- aa ee he ee | 19, 500, 000 - 
Unobligated balance transferred (69 Stat. 302) from— 

“Procurement and production, Army’’._-...-.--.-...--- volabscite Seen ies | —12, 000, 000 

“Ships and facilities, Navy’’_-- 3 —15, 000, 000 

“Aircraft and relate d procureme nt, Air Force’’__. —23, 000, 000 |_.___- 


Unobligated balance no longer availab ies : : $8, 373, 238 


Appropriation (adjusted) _...........-...-..-- a Dy Oe Binds pmttdrans 85, 000, 006 
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Mr. McNet. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is the emergency fund. This fund provides flexibility to the Depart- 
ment of Defense in meeting new high-priority requirements or exploit- 
ing sudden breakthroughs in the research and development field. For 
fiscal year 1957, the Department of Defense requests an appropriation 
of $85 million plus the authority to transfer for research and develop- 
ment use up to $50 million from other appropriations available for 
obligation during fiscal year 1957. This request is $50 million greater 
than the amount available during the current fiscal year,. for which 
the Congress provided $35 million plus transfer authority of $50 
million. 

As initially submitted in January, the fiscal year 1957 budget re- 
quested an appropriation of $35 million plus the $50 million transfer 
authority. Since submission of the budget, however, there has been 
continued acceleration of the development of guided missiles, particu- 
larly ballistic missiles. Primarily for this reason, it was recom- 
mended that the appropriation for the emergency fund be increased 
by $50 million in order to avoid the possibility that lack of funds 
might hamper the research and development effort required for high- 
priority projects. This increase was approved by the House. 

Senator Cuavez. If there are no questions from the members of the 
subcommittee, the subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

neers at 12:05 p. m., Thursday, May 17, 1956, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Friday, May 18, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, NAY 18, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee ) presidin , 
Present : Senator Chavven. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


STATEMENT OF R. D. KING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY 


STATUS AND PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. King. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
appearing before you today to begin the detailed discussion of the 
Army’s budget request for fiscal year 1957. You will recall that Mr. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, in his recent testimony before your 
committee, stated that our financial management program was well 
on the way toward completion and full operation. I would like to 
give you a more complete statement on the status and progress of 


this program. 
REDUCTION IN ARMY EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures of the Army have been dropping rather sharply 
during the last few years. In fiscal year 1953 they reached $16.3 
billion. This year they will run about $8.75 billion, and for fiscal 
year 1957 we estimate that they will be about $8.6 billion. 

These reductions have resulted substantially from the cessation of 
hostilities in Korea, with attendant reductions in military and civilian 
strengths. This has required the establishment of stricter review and 
control over supporting activities such as installation support and 
materiel procurement, to be sure that there is a corresponding redue- 
tion in the cost of such operations. 


INTEGRATION OF FINANCIAL AND SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
Over the past several years we have developed a detailed program 
for improvement and integration of financial and supply manage- 
395 
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ment. In the development of this program, we have worked toward 
the important objective of making the most effective use of our ma- 
teriel resources. 

To do this, our efforts have been directed toward devising and 
installing financial and supply management techniques which will 
motivate each individual, at Whatever level he may be, to do the best 
possible job with the materiel resources at his disposal. 

We have also tried to devise a system which will identify the results 
of the job done so that these results can be properly evaluated at all 
levels of review and direction. 

With this in mind, I would like to discuss the major elements of this 
program. 

FINANCIAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


For many years the Department of the Army has maintained supply 
accounting primarily on an item basis. However, the hundreds of 
thousands of items stocked in the Army’s supply system made it im- 
possible for the various echelons to exercise their responsibility of 
supply management except over a relatively few major items, or over 
a somewhat larger number of items on a sampling basis at infrequent 
intervals. 

Nor was it possible to determine and report the overall supply situ- 
ation at any given time or to identify problem areas calling for correc- 
tive action. 

To correct this situation, the Army now has a financial inventory 
accounting system which provides a means of expressing and reporting 
supply transactions and bulk inventories of supplies and equipment 
in terms of a common denominator, the dollar. 

This system was first installed in the United States depots on Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, and has been progressively extended to include the major 
portion of our bulk inventories worldwide. 


VALUE OF MATERIEL ON HAND 


For example, on December 31, 1955, we had materiel valued at $20.2 
billion on hand in our supply system. This represents all of our bulk 
inventories in all continental United States depots and market centers, 
and about 85 percent of the bulk inventories of continental United 
States posts, camps, and stations and overseas installations. 

Of this $20.2 billion of inventory, $16.1 billion is in the continental 
United States depots, four-tenths billion is at United States posts, 
camps, and stations, and $3.7 billion is in overseas commands. 

In addition to reporting the value and locations of inventory on 
hand, the system provides considerable information as to the nature 
of the inventory, such as operating stocks, mobilization reserves, 
economic reserves—materiel in long supply, but held for future use— 
unserviceable stocks, et cetera. 

The uses of these reports in supply management are manifold rang- 
ing from serving as a basis for supply actions on an overall basis to 
identifying deficiencies and directing corrective action at the station 
level. 

The reporting and analysis of this data and comparisons between 
commands and even stations, is the kind of motivation of responsible 
individuals which I am sure will increase supply efficiency and pro- 
mote real savings to the taxpayer. 
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STOCK FUNDS 


As you know, a stock fund is a revolving fund established for the 
purpose of financing through one consolidated continuing account the 
procurement and stockage of certain types of materiel for ultimate 
sale to authorized purchasers for use. ‘The first Army stock fund 
was established July 1, 1951, to include inventories of clothing and 
equipage. 

With respect to the range of materiel to be financed under stock 
funds, the Army has now practically completed the expansion of the 
fund at continental United States and overseas depots and, on a test 
basis, at a limited number of United States posts, camps, and sta- 
tions, to include substantially all materiel except ammunition and 
major items of equipment financed under the “Production and pro- 
curement” appropriation. 

The range of materiel now under the stock fund consists of consump- 
tion-type items of materiel, spare parts, components, and minor items 
of equipment. 

The value of these bulk inventories at the end of fiscal year 1955 
was approximately $5.5 billion and is estimated to increase to about 
$7 billion by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

This increase is due to capit: alization of engineer spare parts world- 
wide and all bulk inventories in fixed overseas depots as well as those 
at selected United States posts, camps, and stations. Experience with 
the limited expansion to United States posts, camps, and stations, on 
a test basis, has indicated the need for simplification and improvement 
of the existing stock fund operating procedures. 

For this reason, the Department of the Army is conducting an 

valuation of the stock-fund operation to improve and simplify the 
‘gemtion before proceeding with any further extension to stations. 


CONSUMER FUNDING 


A major contribution of stock funds to improved supply manage- 
ment arises from the fact that funds can be included in annual appro- 
priations on the basis of materiel consumption requirements. ‘These 
funds can then be allotted down to the user of materiel in the same 
manner as funds are made available to stations for personnel and 
other services required for the operation of the station. This we call 
consumer funding. 

By this means a high degree of financial management control can 
be exercised over the usage of material as well as personnel and 
services. 

At the same time, a station commander has all of his financial re- 
sources through which he can exercise local control over materiel as 
well as manpower. ‘This, of course, is a different concept from the 
free issue basis previously "used by the Ar my. ‘This system puts a pre- 
mium on responsible authorities at all levels to allot and use funds 
wisely and well, so that every soldier gets the necessary materiel to 
accomplish the Ar my’s mission. 

Consumer funding for materiel has been extended to all continental 
United States installations and to overseas commands. 
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INDUSTRIAL FUND 


The Army industrial fund provides working capital to finance the 
operations of industrial- and commercial-type activities of the Army 
on a revolving-fund basis. Each installation or activity put under the 
industrial fund is capitalized in the form of cash and inventories of 
raw materials and supplies, in an amount sufficient to finance the vol- 
ume of business which it is scheduled to perform during administrative 
and production lead time periods. 

Then, as work progresses, and costs are incurred for labor, materials, 
and overhead, they are initially financed from the installation’s capital. 

These costs are accumulated against the orders for the work being 
done, and when the work is completed, the customer activities, princi- 
pally Army, Navy, and Air Force activities, are billed on a cost basis 
against their appropriated funds for the product or service furnished. 

While at present this cost covers labor, materials, and overhead, we 
are interested in extending it to cover also the cost of tools and equip- 
ment that are consumed during the process. However, it would con- 
tinue to exclude the cost of major capital items such as buildings, ships, 
and aircraft. 

The industrial funds installations’ working capital is replenished in 
this way and is made available for new orders. 

It should be emphasized that no work can be performed for a cus- 
tomer unless that customer has available sufficient appropriated funds 
to pay for the work. 

Currently, the Army has 18 installations operating under the Army 
industrial fund, with an estimated sales ecleans of $464 million for 
fiscal year 1956. ‘Two new installations have been added during the 
past year, Fort Detrick, Md., and the Atlantic Transportation Termi- 
nal Command. Work is now in process preparatory to installation of 
the industrial fund at the Army Pictorial Center about July 1956. 

The experience at the Atlantic Transportation Terminal Command 
will be thoroughly evaluated, and on the assumption that this evalua- 
tion will be favorable, we plan to place the Gulf and Pacific Terminal 
Commands under the industrial fund by July 1, 1956. 

In a similar fashion, our entire program of 28 additional installa- 
tions will be substantially completed during 1957. This program sub- 
stantially completes coverage of the areas in which the industrial fund 
is considered applicable in the Army. I have a schedule showing this 
program of installations in detail which I should like to insert in the 
record. 

(The schedule referred to follows :) 
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Army industrial fund program, fiscal year 1957 


Planned 
. Customers and customer operation 
Products and services , oe s : : 
, appropriations under IF 
by 


Gulf Transportation Terminal | Cargo and passenger move- | Army, Air Forces, | July 1, 1956 


Command (New Orleans | ment. National Guard, Ci- 
Port of Embarkation).! vilian Aid, MDAP. 
Pacific Transportation Termi- |-.--.-- do- sceeeaae Do 


nal Command (San Francisco 
and Seattle Ports of Embar- | 


kation).! | | 
Army Chemical Center !__. | Research and development, | Army, Navy, Air Force, | June 30, 1957 
| manufacturing depot main- MDAP, Armed | 
| tenance. | Forces special weap- | 
| ons project. 
Army Pictorial Center !_____- Training film, pictorial serv- | Army, Navy, AEC, | July 1, 1956 
| ice, central film library. | Air Force. 
Holabird railroad repair shop !..| Depot maintenance of all | Army M. and O., Air | Jan. 1, 1957 
types of railroad equipment | Force. 
and rolling stock. 
Ogden railroad repair shop !_- - -| ian 46... Do. 
Aberdeen Proving Ground ! Research and development, | Navy, Army, P.and P., (2 
| weapons and ammunition, R. and D., M. and O. 
| proof testing. 
White Sands Proving Grounds !_| Integrated guided missiles | Army, Navy, Air Force (2) 
testing. 
Detroit arsenal !_......-....._- | Research, development, tank | Army, R. and D., P. (?) 
| and automotive. |} and P. 
Joliet Arsenal !___.__- ....| Ammunition manufacturing __| Army, Navy- (2) 
Jefferson Proving Ground !_._..| Ammunition proofing and do... | @) 
testing. 
Army electronic proving | Electronics systems test- Army, Navy, Air Force_| June 30, 1957 
ground.! 
Lima Ordnance Depot ! Tank and automotive vehicle | Navy, Army, P. & P., | Jan. 1, 1957 
| modification. M. & O. 
Anniston Ordnance Depot_. | Depot Maintenance of tanks, | Army, Navy, Air Force, | Oct. 1, 1956 
vehicles, weapons, ammuni- MDAP. 
tion, other major items of 
|} equipment. 
Marion Engineer Depot | fie Sarina te ns | Do. 
Lexington Signal Depot---- Sais ‘ - > do... Do. 
Atlanta General Depot i a cal : ieee Mcatans Do. 
Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot_|-.....do_........----- : June 30, 1957 
Erie Ordnance ous. a A a ee ; ‘ Do. 
Benicia Ordnance Depot--- Se ee ee ; se : Do. 
‘Tooele Ordnance Depot--._. are a Zit : wile Do. 
Red River Ordnance Depot-.--- lc anciidnc dsedtus acta Do. 
Raritan Ordnance Depot 1 oo ciiiabads : Do. 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot_..| Mans ; Do. 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot. ---_--- a ee | Do. 
Decatur Signal Depot_....._._-- Ri Mcidcik a eke iS , ’ Do. 
Sacramento Signal Depot-. Fs dics teas thea oe ‘ oo me , = 
head do. 
i 


Granite City Engineer Depot-._| tia “eS 


1 Carryover from fiscal year 1956 program presented to subcommittee of House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on Mar. 22, 1955. 
2 Study scheduled for completion Dec. 31, 1956, will determine target dates. 


INTEGRATED ACCOUNTING 


Another objective of the financial management plan is the improve- 
ment of operational performance, through the assignment of specific 
responsibility for the evaluation and control of the cost of labor, “a 
plies, and services by those who actually cause the expenditures to be 
made. 

In order to set the stage for the realization of this goal, we have 
undertaken a broad program for improving accounting facilities at 
each command level. 

It is essential that an accounting capability be provided at each 
command level. The integration of fund accounting and disburse- 
ment accounting, and the design and adoption of a uniform chart of 
accounts, were necessary first steps in the process of establishing a 
basic framework at each command level, within which all of the 
individual elements of the Army’s accounting system can be related. 

T7770— 56 
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This program, which has been carried on over the past 3 years, will 
be substantially completed throughout the Army by June 30, 1956. 
Accounting offices will have been established at all installations and 
activities by that date, which are designed in accordance with sound 
modern principles and which are responsible to the commands which 
they serve. 


COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


One of the ultimate goals in programing and financial manage- 
ment is cost of performance bailando. This principle eee 
means that the full costs of operations, regardless of how financed, 
will be reflected in relation to work performed. 

This principle, of course, is primarily applicable to current opera- 
tions of the Army which are, for the most. part, financed under the 
Maintenance and Operations appropriation. 

Realization of this goal is dependent upon completion of the vari- 
ous elements of the financial management plan which I have pre- 
viously discussed. 

The Army is now in the final stage of integration of the various 
elements of the financial management plan. This last phase, known 
as the Army command management system, will provide the basis 
for development of the cost of performance budgeting. At the in- 
stallations, the cost of performance budgeting is to the installation 
commander, essentially, what in private business is called an operating 
budget. It simply requires that work to be done be projected and 
associated with anticipated resource requirements to accomplish the 
work. 

Then, as the work is actually done, performance is measured and 
the operating costs generated in doing the work are accumulated and 
compared with the estimate. 

In order to do this kind of budgeting, it is necessary that the Army 
primary program system, mentioned briefly by the Secretary of the 
Army in his recent testimony, as the vehicle through which workload 
is forecast, be integrated with our budgeting, accounting, and man- 
power control systems. This is what the Army command manage- 
ment system accomplishes. 

By effecting this integration, it provides a basic comprehensive sys- 
tem of management control for the operating commander and his 
staff, and makes possible the development of a cost of performance 
budget. This system is being extended to all applicable levels and 
installations throughout the Army. 


MANAGEMENT SCHOOLS 


To provide our key personnel with improved knowledge and back- 
ground in financial and supply management, the Army provides 
numerous formal educational opportunities to selected individuals. 

Each year we send a very select group to the advanced management 
course at the Harvard Business School. We also have a small selected 
group attend the full year military comptrollership course at Syracuse 
University. 

Within the Army itself we conduct courses at our various schools. 
For example, the Army supply management course at Fort Lee, Va. 

a 3-month course—is designed to teach integrated supply management, 
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based on sound business principles, to personnel in key management 
positions in the Army supply system. This is a relatively new field 
of study for the Army. 

Another is the command management school at Fort Belvoir, Va.— 
a 3 weeks’ course—designed to teach modern management concepts 
to key personnel in command positions throughout the Army, viz., 
post commanders and their operating staffs. 

In the financial management area we have courses at the finance 
school at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., on various subjects—military 
comptrollership; butget formulation and execution; financial inven- 
tory accounting and Army stock fund operations; integrated account- 

ing, techniques ; of review and analysis; and others. 

In addition, the Army’s technical services and combat arms include 
in their regular school curricula various courses on financial and sup- 
ply matters to help indoctrinate our field and combat officers in these 
matters. 

Through these means we are trying to make and keep our people 
aware of the need to follow up-to- date, sound business practices in the 
utilization of our resources and the day-to-day management of our 
activities. 

SUMMARY 


We have made considerable progress in implementing our financial 
management plan. The Comptroller General of the United States 
confirms this in a letter dated February 15, a copy of which I would 
like to insert in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, Fcbruary 15, 1956. 
Hon. CHESTER R. DAVIS, 
ASsistant Secretary of the Army (FM), 
Department of Defense. 

Dear Mr. Davis: Thank you for your letter of January 25, 1956, relative to 
the Army’s program for improvement of its accounting and financial control 
systems and your personal appreciation of the eooperative work and assistance 
of Mr. Frese and his staff. As you know, we are interested in maintaining 
effective working relationships on an objective basis that will contribute to the 
development of improved agency systems of financial control. We are therefore 
pleased to learn that Mr. William Coogan of Mr. Frese’s staff has contributed 
to your efforts in this regard. 

The excellent work being done by the Department of the Army in developing 
and installing a unified, improved system of programing, budgeting, and ac- 
counting for depot operations is most encouraging. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the successful development of the fundamental approach which the 
Army adopted by which operating budgets based upon costs are used as the 
underlying basis for coordinating the programing, budgeting, accounting, and 
reporting. At its full stage of development this approach to financial manage- 
ment should immeasureably aid management, as well as the Congress, in 
evaluating in financial terms the long- and short-range implications of the 
programs under review, the total costs involved, the resources already or other- 
wise available, and the resulting requirements for new funds. 

With the application of the principles of financial management contemnlated 
for the basic system, it should be possible for the Army to greatly simplify its 
funding processes and other conventional appropriation control devices which 
too frequently have been used as the nrimary basis for financial management 
and control. Recognition of the establishment of clear lines of authority and 
responsibility for the economical and efficient performance of the missions as- 
signed to Army depots constitutes a significant development under which previ- 
ous weaknesses and deficiencies may now be corrected. We believe that these 
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former procedures were inadequate in that they were based upon principles 
of control of individual transactions rather than control of total program 
objectives and related total costs. Confined, as they were, only to accounting in 
the manner for which the appropriations were obligated and spent they fell 
far short in many instances of supplying management with financial data which 
would provide an adequate basis for projecting future fund requirements and 
for comparing accomplishments with standards of performance based on total 
costs. 

We are interested in following the progress of the Army’s effort in this as 
well as other basic improvements now under way. Your personal assurance that 
these programs will be pursued by a vigorous effort is gratifying. We are sure 
that this forward and constructive approach can and will be applied to other 
vital areas of operation throughout the Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





Mr. Kine. He stated in this letter that: 


The excellent work being done by the Department of the Army in developing 
and installing a unified, improved system of programing, budgeting, and ac- 
counting for depot operations is most encouraging. 


He also expressed his particular interest— 























in the successful development of the fundamental approach which the Army 
adopted by which operating budgets based upon costs are used as the underlying 
basis for coordinating the programing, budgeting, accounting, and reporting. 
Senator Cuavez. Does that complete your statement, Mr. King? 
Mr. Kine. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. We appreciate your being 
with us. 
General Lawton is next. 
You may proceed with your statement, General. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY; BRIG. GEN. ALBERT 
WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANS, OFFICE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL; BRIG. GEN. CHARLES R. 
HUTCHISON, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY; AND COL. C. W. G. RICH, CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 

PERSONNEL 


ARMY BUDGET PLAN 


General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, [ am pleased to have 
the opportunity to appear before this committee to initiate the detailed 
presentation of the Department of the Army budget for fiscal year 
1957. 

It is my purpose today to highlight the Army’s budget plan for the 
forthcoming year and, in subsequent sessions, to bring before you 
Army representatives who will provide you w ith such detailed infor- 

mation as may be desired. 

I do not expect to enter into details which are in the province of 
the appropriation and program directors who will follow me. 
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_ The Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff previously out- 
lined to the committee, in general terms, the basis for the Army’s 
fiscal year 1957 fund request. 


COMPARATIVE BUDGET SUMMARY 


I have prepared for your use a chart—appended to the copies of my 
remarks—which shows a comparative summary of the fiscal year 1956 
and fiscal year 1957 budgets. Except for the column titled “New Ap- 
propriations,” on the right, the amounts shown are expressed in direct 
obligations. These denote, in dollar terms, obligations for the Army’s 
program. 

I would like to call several items to your attention. First, the 
budget request presented at this time does not include new funds for 
the military construction, Army, appropriation, since the fund re- 
quest is included in the annual public works appropriation legislation. 

Second, this budget request does not include funds required for such 
contingent requirements as medical care for dependents, survivors’ 
benefits, or other similar programs for which legislation is pending, 
nor for recently enacted legislation such as Public Law 490 which 
increased the pay of USAR 6-month trainees. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Third, of the reductions in our appropriation request made by the 
House of Representatives, about $229 million represented the dollar 
equivalent for the deutschemarks provided by the Federal Republic 
of Germany in past fiseal years. 

Negotiations are currently underway in an attempt to continue this 
support. Should this deutschemark support fail to materialize, or 
should it be less than that originally budgeted, the Army will need 
the equivalent amount of dollars restored in the military personnel, 
Army and maintenance and operations appropriations. 

I would like to draw your attention to the bottom of the chart where 
you will find a comparison of the average strengths of the Active 
Army, National Guard, Army Reserve, and ROTC for fiscal year 1956, 
and fiscal year 1957. 

As indicated on the chart and, excluding military construction, the 
fiscal year 1957 budget request is roughly $9.5 billion and will require 
$7.8 billion in new funds. 

This is about equal to the fiscal year 1956 budget. 


STRENGTH OF ACTIVE ARMY 


In fiscal year 1957 the average strength of the active Army will de- 
crease to 1,034,100 man-years, a reduction of approximately 5 percent. 

The decrease in active Army strength, from fiscal year 1956, does 
not create a proportional decrease in fund requirements because some 
of our activities are not dependent upon strength, and others, such 
as the Reserve Forces program, are expanding. This latter effect is 
illustrated by the differences between the fiscal year 1956 and 1957 
average strengths in these programs. [See chart. ] 

We have a 31,000 increase in the National Guard and 67,000 increase 
in the Army Reserve. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation is approximately 2 
percent less than it was in fiscal year 1956. This appropriation pro- 
vides primarily for pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, and perma- 
nent change of station travel of military personnel, as well as funds 
for the pay of cadets at the Military Academy. 

In computing pay and allowances, included in this appropriation, 
consideration must also be given to the grade structure, gains and 
losses, including reenlistment rates and bonuses, promotions, and 
average length of service. 

The decrease in funds requested in 1957 corresponds generally with 
the lower average Active Army strength. The request of $3.6 billion 
in direct obligations for fiscal year 1957 will support an average 
strength of 1,034,100, including USMA cadets. 

The amount of new obligational authority requested for the “Mili- 
tary personnel, Army,” appropriation is the same as the direct obliga- 
tions shown as it is a 1-year appropriation, and is divided among 5 
budget programs. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Of the total funds required, “Pay and allowances” requires about 
$3.01 billion, or nearly 85 percent. 

Individual clothing, aieidiapa: movements, permanent change of 
station, and other miscellaneous personnel costs, account for the re- 
maining 15 percent of the estimate. 

The House of Representatives reduced this appropriation by $18.296 
million. Of this amount, the Army offered $5.87 million in subsistence. 

The reduction of $2.5 million for subsistence is acceptable to the 
Army. The Army will make every effort to live within the reduction 
of $5 million for movements and permanent change of stations; how- 
ever, should either of these amounts prove too small, we would have to 
present a request for supplemental appropriations to the next Con- 
gress. 

RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Therefore, the only amounts we would like restored are the $4.926 
million which will be needed if we do not receive deutschemark sup- 
port in Germany. 

Senator Cuavez. What are you going to do with that money if you 
do receive it ? 

General Lawron. If we do receive deutschemark support we will 
not need to have this money restored in the “Military pay” appropria- 
tions. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you want it restored now in case you did 
not get the deutschemarks ? 

General Lawron. I don’t believe we are able to ask for it in quite 
that manner, because the negotiations are still under way with the 
German Government. It, of course, is a matter of timing as I believe 
Mr. McNeil presented the other day. 

If negotiations are settled prior to the final action on this bill by the 
Senate, I would hope that the Senate would take action to consider 
restoration of this amount at that time. 

If, however, the negotiations drag on until after action has to be 


taken, I would believe it would have to come up in a supplemental 
bill. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


The “Maintenance and operations” appropriation, composed of 16 
budget programs, is the second largest in terms of direct obligations. 
The programs within this appropriation vary considerably in scope 
and content and, when taken together, provide funds primarily for 
the day-to-day operations of the “Army. 

It includes the funds to support the Army’s command and manage- 
ment structure, intelligence system, training establishment, the logis- 
tic and administrative services and the purchase of a large share of 
the supplies required to develop and maintain an effective combat 
force. 

Additionally, there are sums included to support a number of joint 
service activities, as well as to provide for the maintenance of indus- 
trial mobilization facilities. 

The estimate of funds required in this appropriation are, to some 
extent, closely related to the strength and deployment of the Army, 
the numbers and types of combat and support units to be maintained, 
and the size and extent of the basic establishment, that is, the number 
of posts, camps, stations, and other installations. 

The “Maintenance and operations” appropriation estimate is an in- 
crease of about 5 percent over fiscal year 1956, and is roughly one-third 
of the total proposed fiscal year 1957 direct obligational program. 

The “Military per sonnel” appropriation accounts for another third 
with the remaining third being distributed among the other nine 
appropriations. 

BUDGET PROGRAMS 


Of the $3.19 billion requested for fiscal year 1957, over 68 percent is 
in 4 budget programs. These are, in order of magnitude: 

Program 2500, Supply Distribution and Maintenance; 

Program 3900, Installation Support Services (Logistics) ; 

Program 3100, Ar mywide Services (Logistics) ; 

And program 2300, Supplies and Minor E quipment. 

As this appropriation is all 1-year money, the new obligational 
authority required is the same as the figures shown for direct obliga- 
tions. 

Although the fiscal year 1957 “Maintenance and operations” appro- 
priation budget request is an increase of about $138 million over fiscal 
year 1956, it should be noted that, for several years, the Army has been 
engaged in an orderly transition from a procurement to a consumption 
method of budgeting for practically all of its supplies. Free issues of 
consumable supplies, which in the past have been authorized, will not 
be in evidence in fiscal year 1957 to any appreciable extent. 

The increase occasioned by the transition from procurement to con- 
sumption budgeting is most apparent in the budget program 2500, 
“Supply distribution and maintenance,” wherein the $1.041 billion re- 
quested for fiscal year 1957 is around $50 million greater than esti- 
mated fiscal year 1956 obligations and about $296 million greater than 
fiscal year 1955 actual obligations. 

The other budget programs most affected by the transition are 
program 3900, “Installati ion support services (logistics) ,” and pro- 
gram 2300, “Supplies and minor equipment.” 
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NATIONAL GUARD APPROPRIATION 


In this connection it should be noted that certain other appropria- 
tions, particularly the National Guard appropriation, also provides 
the consumer with the necessary funds with which to purchase from 
the Army Stock Fund, the supplies and equipment needed for opera- 
tions. 

While the bulk of the funds requested for this appropriation are 
concentrated in four of the budget programs, the remaining amount, 
$1.01 billion, distributed among 12 programs, is, of course, equally 
essential to the conduct of Army operations. 

Some of these lesser amounts are not as directly relatable to the 
size or strength of the Army Establishment as they are to specific 
missions and tasks assigned. 

For example, the budget program 2700, “Joint projects,” includes 
funds for the operation of both the Industrial College and the Na- 
tional War College, which are relatively stabilized in terms of pro- 
gramed cost. 

Of the reductions made by the House of Representatives in acting 
on maintenance and operations appropriations, $224 million was the 
deutschemark equivalent. 

I have previously discussed this reduction and will not go further 
into it, except to point out that the maintenance and operations appro- 
priation contains the bulk of the deutschemark equivalent and failure 
to secure either the deutschemark or the dollars will make it impos- 
sible for the Army to perform its missions at proper standards since 
maintenance and operations in the Army are presently on a severely 
austere basis. 

In addition, restoration of the $12 million general reduction is 
requested, because of the very austere request in this appropriation, 
as I have pointed out. 


UNBUDGETED ITEMS 


Further, since submission of the Army’s budget to the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representatives, several new unbudg- 
eted requirements have been placed on the Army which were not 
known either to the Army or to the committee and which will cost 
the Army more than the $12 million which we will request this com- 
mittee to restore. 

I speak of wage increases for Korean labor, which will cost approx- 
imately $6 million, increases in Europe for French and German labor, 
costing approximately $10 million, and the recently approved increase 
in freight rates in this country, which will add almost $2 million to 
our present transportation costs. 


AVERAGE COST OF FOREIGN LABOR 


Senator Cuavez. What is the average pay of German and French 
labor that you have to pay out of this fund? What are the wages? 

General Lawron. We will have to provide that, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Also the Koreans? 

General Hurcuison. The Germans are around $1,200 and the 
Koreans around $400 a year. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the French? 
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General Hurcuison. The French are a little higher than the Ger- 


mans, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, General. 









EDUCATION OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 






General Lawton. The only other reduction in this appropriation 
made by the House of Representatives, which it is desired to reclama, 
is $476,000, in the support of the education of dependent children. 
This reduction was br ought about by the change in the general pro- 
visions of the bill limiting the allowance per student to $245 as 
contrasted to the Army’s request for a $255 average allowance. 

The Army requests both the restoration of the “funds and a larger 
allowance per student. 

The average cost per student of $255 has been carefully computed 
and reviewed by the Department of Defense and is based on actual 
experience factors. 

I will be glad to present witnesses as we go into this program. 
Senator Cuavez. That will be that $10 increase? 
General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

















PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 





General Lawton. The procurement and production appropriation 
is approximately 13 percent less in fiscal year 1957 than in fiscal year 






1956. 
The fiscal year 1957 estimate reflec - the requirements of the Army’s 
materiel program for the budget year. This program, toegther with 





those of prior years, provides ‘the progy amed forces, both active and 
reserve, with authorized initial equipment, necessary replacement 
equipment, and training ammunition. 

The direct obligational program requested is about $1.39 billion. 
Total obligations are expected to reach $1.89 billion of which 0.5 
billion is for such other customers as MDAP, the Air Force, Navy, 
and Marines. 

New obligational authority for this appropriation is not requested 
for fiscal year 1957 since the entire program can be financed by 
using unobligated balances of funds available from prior year appro- 
priations, deobligations, and reimbursements. 

Though the details are not shown on the chart, in fiscal year 1957 
there is an increase of about $132 million in the ammunition and 
guided missile budget program over that for fiscal year 1956. Of 
the funds requested for this budget program, approximately $981 
million, 88 percent is for the procurement of guided missiles. 

















RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 






The level of research and development appropriation in fiscal yea1 

1957 is the same as fiscal year 1956. 
The research and development program supports the Army’s stra- 

tegic and tactical objectives by exploiting our Nation’s technological 

strengths so as to place superior weapons and equipment in the hands 

of American fighting men. 

Since a part of the answer to an enemy force superior in numbers 
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is superiority of equipment, it is necessary that the research and de- 
velopment effort be conducted at a level which will meet this vital 
objective. 

The new obligational authority requested for this appropriation is 
$410 million, of which approximately $380 million is for the Army 
research and development program. The remainder is for the sup- 
port of joint activities justified by the Department of Defense. This 
new obligational authority is required in order to maintain the pres- 
ent research and development effort. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


The next three appropriations, “Army National Guard,” “Reserve 
personnel, Army,” “Military construction, Army Reserve forces,” 
show a net total increase of approximately 25 percent in fiscal year 
1957 over fiscal year 1956. ‘This increase is due to the programed 
expansion of the Reserve forces and to the operation of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 

In fiscal year 1957 the average strength of the National Guard will 
increase about 8 percent over fiscal year 1956, the average strength in 
pay status of the United States Army Reserve will increase around 
35 percent; the average strength of the ROTC will increase about 
5 percent. ‘Together, the Reserve Forces are providing for an overall 
15 percent, or an approximately 100,000 man-year increase. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The total fund requirements for support of the Army Reserve 
Forces are contained in several different appropriations. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the Army Reserve and the ROTC which 
are supported by the “Reserve personnel, Army,” appropriation, and 
by portions of the “Maintenance and operations,” the “Procurement 
and production,” and the “Military construction,” “Army Reserve 
forces,” appropriations. 

The “Reserve personnel” appropriation provides for personnel costs, 
while the funds in “Maintenance and operations” covers the support 
and training of the Reserves, which is an Active Army responsibility. 

In the case of the National Guard, except for ammunition, radio- 
controlled aerial targets, and certain items of organizational equip- 
ment, the funds for which may be found in the “Procurement and pro- 
duction” appropriation, the fund requirements are contained in the 
Army National Guard appropriation. 

The construction of facilities to be used by the National Guard is 
supported by a part of the “Military construction, Army Reserve 
forces,” appropriation augmented by State contributions for National 
Guard construction. 

Senator Cuavez. To what extent do the States contribute? 

General Lawron. Twenty-five percent in Armory construction. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
To support the Army National Guard, the $306 million direct obli- 
gational program will require a like amount in new obligational 


authority. 
The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is attributable 
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to an increase in number of units, participation in the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, and a further expansion in the National Guard contribu- 
tion to the antiaircraft defense of the United States. 

The Army National Guard average strength in fiscal year 1957 is 
expected to increase to 407,600 man-years. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


For the appropriation, “Reserve personal, Army,” direct obligations 
of $223 million are requested for fiscal year 1957. This appropriation 
provides primarily for pay, subsistence, clothing, and travel. 

As previously indicated, equipment and maintenance of Reserve 
facilities are provided by the appropriations “Procurement and pro- 
duction,” and budget program 2600 of the “Maintenance and opera- 
tions,” respectively. 

Funds to support the United States Army Reserve—USAR—are 
estimated at $207 million, an increase of $81 million above that esti- 
mated to be obligated during fiscal year 1956, and is created by the in- 
creased emphasis on a strong Ready Reserve. 

This increase is directly attributable to increases in strength due 
to the operation of the Reserve Forces Act. 


RESERVISTS STRENGTH 


It is expected that the average strength of reservists on pay status 
will increase approximately 66,600 man-years during fiscal year 1957, 
of which about two-thirds is due to the training of youths in the 17- 
to 1814-year age group who will enter under the provisions of the 
Reserve Forces Act. 


SUPPORT OF ROTC 


The balance of funds in the appropriation request, about $16 mil- 
lion, is for the support of the ROTC, which will increase in fiscal year 
1957 an average of approximately 6,700 man-years, 

The House of Representatives reduced this appropriation by $8 mil- 
lion on the basis that programed strengths were too high. The Ap- 
propriations Committee, in its report, however, indicated that if actual 
experience proved that the Army would meet its programed strength, 
then we could present a supplemental appropriation request to the 
next Congress with assurance that if an increased load can be justi- 
fied the committee would look with favor on a deficiency request. 

On this basis, the Army is satisfied with the amount authorized and 
does not request restoration of the funds at this time. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


Funds in the “Military construction, Army Reserve forces” ap- 

ropriation, are used to provide facilities required for the admin- 
istration and training of both the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve units. 

A direct obligational program of $45 million, $20 million for the 
National Guard and $25 million for the Reserve, will require new 
obligational authority of $40 million. 
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In fiscal year 1957 the Reserve portion of this appropriation shows 
a relatively large increase over past years, and it can be expected 
to continue to increase as the Reserve forces program expands. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


On the chart, the “Military construction, Army,” appropriation in- 
dicates a net decrease in fiscal year 1957 from fiscal year 1956, of 
approximately $75 million. This is misleading inasmuch as the obli- 
gational program shown for fiscal year 1957 does not include the 
estimated direct obligations to be incurred against the new funds re- 
— in the military public works legislation. It indicates only 
obligation of unds estimated to be carried forward from fiscal 
year 1956. 

The request for new funds in the amount of $193 million for the 
“Military construction, Army,” will be discussed at a later date when 
the public works bill is presented. 


OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


The remaining appropriations, “Operation and maintenance, 
Alaska communication system,” “Construction, Alaska communica- 
tion system,” and “Promotion of rifle practice,” are small, yet support 
important missions assigned to the Army. 

For two of these appropr lations, “Operation and maintenance, 
Alaska communication system,” and «Promotion of rifle practice,” the 
level of effort in fiscal year 1957 is approximately the same as in 
fiscal year 1956. 

The estimate for the operation and maintenance of the Alaska com- 
munication system is $5 million, all new obligational authority. 

For support of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, $425,000 is requested. 

No new money is requested for “Construction, Alaska communica- 
tion system.” 

The House of Representatives reduced the Army’s request for funds 
to support the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
by $128,000. This amount represents the estimated fund requirement 
for the travel of civilian rifle teams to the National Rifle Matches. 

The Army feels that this is an important part of the programed 
activities of the National Board and requests restoration of the funds. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


So far, I have been discussing the Army’s budgetary requirements 
for fiscal year 1957. This statement would not be complete, however 
without a few remarks about our financial position. 

The Army has been progressing steadily in reducing its balances 
in both unobligated funds and unliquidated obligations. 

The chart and supporting table which is before you illustrates the 
trends which have taken place since 1950, especially the downward 
trends since fiscal year 1954 in the unobligated balances. 

Our latest figures indicate that the planned reduction in unobligated 
balances in fiscal year 1956 is on target, and the budget now being pre- 
sented for fiscal year 1957 contemplates a still further reduction. 

The Department will have available as carryover funds into fiscal 
year 1957, $2.5 billion, if the fiscal year 1956 program is achieved. 


? 
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This balance is primarily $2.1 billion in procurement and production 
funds, and $350 million in construction funds, with approximately 
$26 million in research and development. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Assuming full authorization and accomplishment of the fiscal yea 
1957 budget request, the Army will carry over into fiscal year is 158, 
$978 million, of which $782 million will be procurement and produc tion 
funds, and $142 million in military construction. 

The research and development balance will be approximately $26 
million—about the same as planned for carryover into fiscal year 1957. 


MDAP FUNDS 


In addition to these unobligated cash balances, the Army will carry 
over MDAP fund reservations—anticipated reimbursements—of $622 
million at the end of fiscal year 1956, of which $375 million is expected 
to be earned in fiseal year 1957, and $247 million to be earned in 
fiscal year 1958 

These unobligated carryover funds fall mainly into three areas: 
Procurement and production of military capital equipment, military 
construction, and research and development. 

In the latter two areas, while the funds may technically be reported 
as unobligated, the reality of the situation is that firm programs have 
been developed and the administrative processes started toward cre- 
ating a liability, though ultimate fulfillment may be many months 
in the future. Funds must be available to the Army to cover these 
commitments if we are to avoid disrupting the orderly and efficient flow 
of business and permit achievement of our planned objectives. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


In the area of procurement and production of capital goods a large 
portion of the balance contemplated to be available at the end of fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 is to be used to finance a portion of the procure- 
ment in subsequent fiscal years. 

If this capital program is to be continued uninterrupted from year 
to year, the Army must have a carryover balance to cover those trans- 
actions where firm procurement directives have been issued and bids 
have been requested or negotiated are underway. 

I have discussed the financial position with respect to that portion of 
the unexpended balances representing unobligated carryover funds. 


UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


As may be seen from the chart and table, the unexpended funds 
which include not only the unobligated carryover funds but also the 
unliquidated obligations—liabilities for goods and services ordered 
but not necessarily received has also been on a continuous decline in 
the 6 years covered by the table. 

This concludes my presentation of the overall budget requirements 
and financial position. 

I will be pleased to answer any questions you may have at this time. 
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As mentioned earlier, the appropriation and program directors who 
follow are prepared to present and discuss such details as may be of 
interest to you. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

(The charts and tables referred to follow :) 


Tue ArMy BupGetT—SUMMARY 


Direct obligations 
{Millions of dollars] 


New appro- 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
priations 


| 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


9, 589 1 —109 27, 761 


Difference | 
| 
| 


Appropriation: 
Military personnel 3, 667 3, —82 
Maintenance and operations. -..........-.-- | 3 : +138 
Procurement and production 386 —214 
Research and development : +8 
Army National Guard 306 +25 
Reserve personnel 
Military construction, ARF 
er SOIUIIIOR,. on oc cnnncassuntconees 
Operation and maintenance, ACS__...--.-- 
Construction, Alaska communication sys- | 

tem a . | 
Promotion of rifle practice 








1 Does not include obligation of $72 million in new appropriations for military construction. 
? Does not include $193 million in new appropriations for military construction, 


Note.—With MCA included: (1) (Total would read: 9,589—9,552 —37—7,954), (2) (MCA would rea d 
#3—400 —3—193.) 


Strength 


[Average man-years in thousands] 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | 


1956 estimate | 1957estimate| Ditference 


Active Army 38 1, 034 — 54 
National Guard d 408 +31 
U.S. Army Reserve ‘ 257 +67 

‘ : 138 +7 
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pools Sates.) valk Prieta Santi Sak soe 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
AS OF 30 JUNE 
BILLION BILLION 
$20 $20 


UNEXPENDED 


ACTUAL 5 Se 
ESTIMATED a= ap oo 


UNOBLIGATED 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
FISCAL YEAR 
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Unexpended balances—General, special revolving and consolidated working funds 
as of June 30 


| Millions] 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955, | 19668 | 1967 
actual | actual | actual | actua Orel oo“ 
| ee mated 
| 
} 


- on saseenanaees - SS ——----|—— — — 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS | | | | 


Unobligated balances end of year -.. — a 2, 75% 3, 581 | $8, 990 | $5, 964 | $2, 
= === == = as = = 7 


Available for future obligation: 
Procurement and production chitiehaite's depen 4 ,713 | 5, 508 4, 12¢ 
Military construction_ ae 57 996 657 | 268 
Other accounts _ _- : ‘ ; : ‘ 34$ 141 | 89 | 115 


| = pe a 
Total 2, 480 2, 850 5, 254 | 4,509 | 2, 52% 
Available for future obligation adjustments only 272 731 | 2,736 1, 455 | 


Unliquidated obligated balances end of year: | 
Procurement and production _ _-. : , 214 5, 245 3, 45: 2, 966 
Military construction. 485 | 319 | 2 343 | 350 
Other accounts os 7,990 | 4,462 | 2, 12% , 495 , 586 


Total Bhi f j | 15,982 | 14,995 | 7,6 5,290 | 4,902 


Unexpended balances end of year; general and special | 

appropriations : 8, 734 , 575 | 16,661 | 11, 25 7,674 
Unexpended balances revolving and consolidated | | 

working funds ai | , a7$ , 27 : “4 | 833 


esi bosennnaniial -| 
Total unexpended balances. ee amae , 10 , 302 | 16,631 | 12, 65% 8, 507 


| The fiscal year 1957 balances give effect to the transfer of $550 million from Army stock fund to ane 
DOD accounts and $110 million transfer from the industrial fund to the Tre asury. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Senator CHaAvez. There is only one question that I have in mind. 
You mentioned an increase of money for the students from $245 to 
$255. 

General Lawzon. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. What would happen if the committee would keep 
the figure at $245? Would you be in trouble? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; I believe we would. From our experi- 
ence this year, as the chairman may know, we ran into difficulty in 
Europe this year due to a too low limit on the aver age cost per student 
which meant that over there at one time there was serious considera- 
tion given to shortening the school year. 

While the »y would still stay within and be able to give each student 
the prince - al requirement by the educational standards of this country, 
it would be the barest minimum and even the lower limit was in 
danger. 

Senator Cuavez. How does the program operate ? 

General Lawron. I would like to have this information given by 
an expert witness in that area. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us briefly now how you operate that fund. 


STATEMENT OF COL. C. W. G. RICH, CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
PERSONNEL 


PROGRAM OPERATION 


Colonel Ricu. Your question is what would happen if we did not 
vet the $255 and got the $245 ? 
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Senator Cuavez. Yes; and give us a brief statement with reference 
to the operation of that particular program. 

Colonel Ricu. The amount of $255 was determined by the minimum 
amount of what we considered essential to give a balanced educational 
program, particularly so far as secondary schools were concerned, to 
meet the North Central Association’s standards. 

If we do not get the $255, we will be required in some manner to 
either supplement the $245 or to reduce our standards. 

Senator CHAvez. Can you not use unappropriated funds? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, we can. 

Senator CHavez. Then you would not have to reduce your 
standards? 

Colonel Ricu. No, sir. 

However, we have a program for the nonappropriated funds, for 
the benefit and welfare of our soldiers. We would have to reduce that 
program accordingly. 

Senator Cuavez. You mean to say that you only have enough money 
to carry on that program with the unappropriated funds? 

Colonel Ricu. In the nonappropriated fund area, sir, we have a 
program just like we have in the appropriated funds area, with which 
to carry out certain things during the year. 

We have sufficient moneys to carry out the program which we feel 
is required there. 

If we had to transfer some of our nonappropriated funds to this 
area we would have to reduce what we feel is a desired program in 
the welfare area. 

Senator Cuavez. In the educational field, how do you operate? 

Colonel Ricu. With respect to the program, sir? 


USE OF FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. You want $255 per student. What does it do? 

Colonel Ricu. The $255 pays for the salaries of the teachers; it pays 
for the books; it pays for the travel of our teachers overseas and any 
other maintenance requirements for the school program, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Does it pay for housing for the teachers? 

Colonel Ricn. No, sir; it does not. 

Senator Cuavez. How are they housed ? 

Colonel Ricu. They are housed in Government billets that we have 
there. 

Senator Cuavez. Do they pay any rent? 

Colonel Ricu. They pay a small monthly service charge, sir. How- 
ever, we have schools in other than the German area or the Japanese 
area where the teachers must live on the civilian economy. 

In such a case that particular teacher usually has to pay a greater 
amount because she has to pay whatever the civilian economy require- 
ment is. When teachers are required to live on the civilian economy 
they are provided a quarters allowance. 


T7770—_56——27 
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TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Where do you recruit the teachers, in the United 
States ? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. To meet American standards? 

Colonel Ricu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they all Americans, or do you also employ 
local talent ? 

Colonel Rict. We have in many cases used what we call dependent 
teachers there, the wife of some officer or soldier over there who has 
the proper accreditation. We do use them. 

Our turnover each year runs in the vicinity of about 40 percent. We 
have a retention factor of about 60 percent. 

Senator Cuavez. There is stasis a turnover of 40 percent? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. If you use the wife of an Army man, do you insist 
that she meet the requirements for teaching ? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you recruit many of these wives to teach? 

Colonel Ricu. We will put it this way, sir: of our total requirement 
we utilize as many as we can because that reduces our overall expenses. 
We do not have to transport them nor maintain them. They receive 
only the basic salary. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, general. That is all for the moment. 

General Lawron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, General Booth. 

General, you may proceed. 
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Muinirary PrEersonneL, ArMyY 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DONALD P. BOOTH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 


Program and financing 











| | 
R | 1957 original | 1957 sup- | Re 
" OF a ¢ O» ‘ 
Description | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | ““.ctimate | plemental | 1957 total 
=— — _——_— |-—_-—_———_— --——_- —_-+— — ——— — _ — | ——EE — _ _ 
| 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations (volume of obli- 
gations for service account): | | | 
1. Pay and allowances___...._-- $3, 517, 227, 120|$3, 096, 249, 000/ $2, 986, 356, 000'$19, 656, 000! $3, 006, 012, 600 
2. Individual clothing. -._....._- |} 119, 196, 852) 85, 498,000) 88,210,000] 1, 142, 000) 89,'352, 000 
3. Subsistence.........- | 348,310,973) 279,481,000) 255,880,000) 2,242,000) 25%, 122, 000 
4. Movements, permane nt | | 
change of station... _...._. “ 252, 725, 328} 200,658,000) 225, 459, 000) 26,000) 226, 385, 000 
6. Other Om Caine! 4, 687, 887 5, 211, 000 5, 095, 000) 34, 000) 5, 129, 000 
Roem = — ee -e——- — —_— ——E 
Total direct obligations ---| 4, 4, 242, 148, 160) | 3, 667, 7, 097, 000) | 3, 561, 000, 000| 24, 000, 000] 3, 585, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume | z ¥ "i 
of obligations for other accounts): 
1. Pay and allowances__--.__-- 3, 355, 241} 4, 900, 000) 5, 000, 000)... ..- - 5, 000, 000 
2. Individual clothing. ......__- 19, 858, 022 8, 100, 000 8, 000, 000}_....._._- 8, 000, 000 
i NS eae 208, 240, 990 116, 000, 000) 126, 650, 000}_......-- 126, 6! 50), 000 
4. Movements, permanent | 
change of station... .......--| 2, 867, 000 700, 000) 50, 000]_........_-] 50, 000 
5. Other costs. ...--- RE ES 414, ( 000} 300, 000 300, es | 300, 000 
Total reimbursable obliga- | y 
a alk daiilghiinins auth Caliniaas’ 234, 735, 253) 130, 000, 000 140, 000, 000) . ee 140, 000, 000 
Total obligations... .__- 4, 476, 883, 41: 3, 797, 097, 000| 3, 701, 000, 000 “24, 000, 000) 3, 725, 000, 000 
| } 
FINANCING | 
Comparative transfers from (—) or | 
to other accounts...........- a —1, 036, 819} ELE nktibdadeh hb biscs chavs 
Advances and reimbursements 
from— 
Other accounts. ............-- —114, 401, 493} —31, 700,000) —36, 650, Wa 4s | 36, 650, 000 
Non-Federal sources (40 
Wie rs Oe ON onc cnwannce sou | —120, 333,760} —98, 300,000) —103, 350, 000/__.......- | —103, 350, 000 
Unobligated balance no _ longer 
ENING coos boob a cosas |__ 59, 367, 659) 9, 095, 000}........-----|-----------]-------------- 
Appropriation (adjusted) _.__.| 4, 300, 479, 000) 3, 679, 096, ( 000] 3, 561, 000, 000} 24, 000, 000) 3, 585, 000, 000 








* Does not reflect the ‘tent of $4, 270,000 eainiad to House committee. 


Army actual obligations ” fiscal year 1956 as of Mar. 31, 1956 








Obligations (including 
reimbursements) 
Program | a 
No. 
Annual | Actual through 
estimate Mar. 31, 1956 
1000 | Pay and allowances of military personnel. .........________- $3, 101, 149,000 | $2, 368, 519, 000 
1100 | Individual clothing of enlisted personnel__-___- ae : 93, 598, 000 | 39, 427, 956 
Sooo | GeO 3.3.5 450 Seieedicntndidentnashonken 395, 481, 000 268, 702, 785- 
1300 | Movements, permanent change of station_______..._._______- 201, 358, 000 | 168, 020, 005 
1400 | Other military personnel costs_................-.-__- : 5, 511, 000 3, 847, 268 
| —E — - —_ a 
en nhs tid icnmeeownniens = 3, 797, 097, 000 > 848, 517, 014 


General Boorn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you to discuss the military personnel program and the appro- 
priation “Military personnel, Army” (MPA), which supports this 
program. 
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After ae the scope of MPA, I will present our personnel situ- 
ation, the individual programs within the MPA appropriation, and 
the general consideration affecting our personnel programs. 


SCOPE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The appropriation, “Military personnel, Army,” provides for pay 
and allowances, clothing, subsistence, movements of military person- 
nel, and miscellaneous budget items. Requirements for cadets at the 
United States Military Academy are also included. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION AND PROGRAM 


Almost every item within the MPA appropriation is a function 
of the Army’s strength or the maintenance of that strength when and 
where it is required. Our personnel situation is as follows: 

The Army’s actual strength on March 31, 1956, was 1,063,500. 

The program for fiscal year 1957 is based on a beginning strength 
of 1,040,250, and an end strength of 1,045,300. 

The average strength for the year is projected at 1,034,100. These 
strengths include 8,200 spaces for the support of the Reserve Forces 
Act, and 2,600 spaces for the support of the distant early warning line. 

Authorization for these additional spaces was received after sub- 
mission of the President’s budget to Congress and funds in the spaces 
have been included in a supplemental request to the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. 


OVERALL FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Our requirement in this appropriation for fiscal year 1957 totals 
$3,585 million. This includes $24 million for the strength increases 
just mentioned. By budget program, the requirements are as follows: 


Adjustment 
presented to ian : 
House com- quiremen 
presented to Revised 


mittee during 
original budget caine ‘ioe. requirement 


hearing Feb. 
56 19, 1956 


President’s 
budget 


Pay and allowances 
Clothing_-........- icp dciec abit aid 
Subsistence 

Movements, PCS 

Other costs 


3, 


CLOTHING AND SUBSISTENCE 


General Boorn. The adjustment in the President’s budget as pre- 
sented in the House hearings February 28, 1956, reflects an increase of 
$4,270,000 in the budget program “1100, individual clothing,” and a 
decrease in like amount under the budget program “1200, subsistence.” 

The representatives of the Quartermaster General, who will present 
the requirements of these two budget programs immediately following 
this presentation, will give the details of this adjustment. 
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PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


All pay and allowances for military personnel are included in pro- 
gram 1000. Additional items included are incentive pay for aviators, 

aratroopers, and demolition handlers; station allowances ; uniform al- 
owances, and separation payments. 

The strength of the Army is the determining factor in the compu- 
tation of funds required for this program, inasmuch as the rates of 
compensation are established by law. There is, therefore, little flexi- 
bility within the program, and any adjustment of dollars would re- 
quire an adjustment of strength or of grades. 

The requirements for fiscal year 1957 is $3,006,012,000, 


MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


This program consists of three projects. The first is PCS of indi- 
viduals, the second is PCS of organized units, and the third is the 
overwater portion of PCS travel of individuals end units, 

A permanent change of station movement involves the travel of 
an individual or a unit from one home station to a new home station 
in a different geographical location. 

In contrast to this, temporary duty travel is performed when an 
individual or a unit is moved from a home station to a different geo- 
graphical location for a limited time, 

1e only funds for travel included in the MPA appropriation are 
for permanent change of station. Funds for temporary travel duty are 
not included. 

Permanent change of station movements are generated by a number 
of requirements. Examples are: 

Entry into the service, advanced training, Army schools, normal 
rotation necessary for proper manpower utilization and for accom- 
plishment of the Army mission, change in Army strength and organi- 
zation, and redeployment of units to meet needs of national defense 
such as positioning of Nike battalions in key areas. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


No single program within MPA, and possibly within the entire 
Army appropriations, has received more scrutiny and evaluation by 
the Army Staff than has the permanent change of station travel pro- 
gram. 
~ This effort is in line with the Army’s continual desire for economy 
and the necessity for staying within appropriated dollars in the face 
of actions which have increased both the amount and cost of travel. 

Directives to field commanders have outlined the necessity for econ- 
omies in travel. The Chief of Staff has personally taken this subject 
up with the Army commanders and the Army Staff. 

Members of the staff have visited field installations in order to ob- 
tain first-hand information, correct errors, and insure understanding 
and compliance with policies and directives dealing with reductions 
in travel. 

Changes in personnel policies have been made to reduce travel wher- 
ever possible. These changes have been made where they will not ad- 
versely influence the combat effectiveness of the Army. 
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Our efforts to reduce travel will continue. We will continue to 
analyze all factors of personnel utilization, and management, equity to 
individuals, morale of personnel, esprit of units, and combat effective- 
ness in order to create opportunities to reduce travel. 


UNFORESEEABLE TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 


Although careful, coordinated effort goes into the estimate of travel 
requirements, there are still a significant number of moves that cannot 
be foreseen far enough in advance to be included in a budget estimate. 

For example, in the current fiscal year we have had a substantial 
number of moves that were unforeseen at the time of the formulation 
of the fiscal year 1956 budget. It was necessary to reprogram avail- 
ible MPA funds to finance this unbudgeted travel. 

Some specific examples of the type of requirement that cannot be 
forecast in time for the budget and yet must be met are: 

The 187th Airborne Regimental Combat team has been moved from 
Fort Bragg to Fort Campbell to become a part of the 101st Airborne 
Division. 

A change in stationing plans resulted in placement of the 5th Di- 
vision at Fort Ord instead of Fort Campbell. 

Movements of individuals in fiscal year 1956 were generated by the 
early release program required in fiscal year 1955 to meet our reduced 
end strength. We have not included in our fiscal year 1957 estimates 
any funds to cover unforeseeable actions such as those described for 
fiscal year 1956. We have not included in this appropriation any funds 
for contingencies. 

In contrast to the other programs in this appropriation, the amount 
of travel required is not related to strength alone. An Army of 
smaller strength may have proportionately greater travel require- 
ments than a larger Army when changes in deployment, turnover of 
personnel, and changes of mission occur frequently. 


ADDITIONS TO THE TRAVEL ‘BUDGET PROGRAM 


Two new items have been added to the travel portion of the Army 
budget. 

The first is the dislocation allowance. This allowance was pro- 
vided for in the Career Incentive Act passed in the 1st session of the 
84th Congress. In fiscal year 1956 it was appropriated as an item of 
pay and allowances in program 1000. 

The second item covers nontemporary storage of household goods. 
This legislation—Public Law 245, 84th Congress—provides for com- 
mercial storage of household goods at the point of origin instead of 
shipment to Government warehouses when this is more economical to 


the Government. 
FUNDS REQUIRED 


The requirement for permanent change of station travel including 
these two new items is $226,385,000 for fiscal year 1957. 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Program 1400 is a miscellaneous program containing items proper 
to MPA, but not falling functionally within the other programs. In- 
cluded are interest on soldiers’ deposits, mortgage insurance, death 
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gratuities, and expenses connected with the apprehension of deserters. 
The requirement for fiscal year 1957 is $5,129,000. 


as 
MILITARY PERSONNEL UTILIZATION—CAREER ATTRACTIVENESS 


The retention of career soldiers who possess qualities of leadership 
and the knowledge gained in technical training remains a major per- 
sonnel problem. To this end the Army continues to give great empha- 
sis toward improving the attractiveness of the military service as 
a career. 

Actions have been implemented since our last appearance before 
this committee to increase career attractiveness. The effect of some 
of these is being felt now. Most of these efforts, however, will not 
produce maximum results until they have been in effect for some 
time. 

CAREER INCENTIVE ACT OF 1955 


By this means Congress provided the service a pay raise, a disloca 
tion allowance to offset expenses incurred on a permanent change of 
station, an increase in per diem allowances, and increased hazard- 
ous-duty pay. 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


This unit rotation plan started in October 1954. It was designed to 
increase the combat effectiveness of participating Army units, to in- 
crease Regular Army enlistments and reenlistments, to stabilize assign- 
ments by unit, and to provide an opportunity for Regular Army 
enlisted personnel to serve in units of their choice. 

Enlisted men in gyroscope units have indicated enthusiasm for this 
plan. There is little question that Operation Gyroscope has con- 
tributed materially to the higher Regular Army reenlistment rate. 
This is a factor in achieving an army with a higher Regular Army 
content. 

Commanders in the United States and overseas who have received 
gyroscope units have expressed their satisfaction with the type of 
troops received, their high morale, state of training, and esprit de 
corps. 

One of the major problems that we encounter in the implementation 
of this program is the lack of dependent housing, particularly in the 
oversea commands. The number of family quarters is not sufficient, 
and as a result it has been necessary to disapprove the requests of many 
well-qualified personnel who volunteered for gyroscope units. 


VITALIZATION OF THE OFFICER CORPS 


In order to maintain a vitalized officer corps with a maximum mobi- 
lization potential, the following actions have been taken: 

The active-duty category system for Reserve officers has been re- 
vised to provide greater security for reservists on extended active 
duty ; 

A selective release of officers eligible to retire after 20 years’ active 
service has been established ; 

An overage retirement policy has been established for Reserve 
officers; 

And promotion pass-overs as a basis for relief from active duty 
have been extended to cover Reserve officers. 
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VITALIZATION OF NCO RANKS 


Here, as with the officer corps, actions are currently being under- 
taken with the purpose of vitalizing the backbone of the Army. These 
actions are intended to insure that we have our most qualified enlisted 
men in the key positions. 

To do this, adequate promotion flow must be maintained. Some 
of these actions are: 

Retirement of enlisted personnel with 30 years’ service; 

Retirement of enlisted personnel over 55 years of age if they 
have completed 20 or more years of service; 

Release from active duty of enlisted reservists of grades E-6 
and E~7, who are on extended active duty on completion of their 
current tours, unless they reenlist in the Regular Army; 

And return to retired status upon completion of current tours, 
the retired personnel presently on active duty. 

An action intended to improve the prestige of noncommissioned 
officers is the NCO specialist program which we described to the com- 
mittee last year. This program has been implemented. 

You will recall that under this plan only those positions of com- 
mand and leadership retain the NCO identification—other positions 
have been redesignated as specialist positions. 


LIMITATIONS 


We are, however, a long way from a satisfactory goal; therefore, 
additional measures designed to further increase career attractiveness 
are required. 

A recent worldwide survey indicates a housing deficit of over 95,000 
units through fiscal year 1956. This takes into consideration family 
housing authorized under the various construction programs. 

The Army is aware that vigorous and continuous effort must be 
made to obtain adequate family housing—housing that is on a rea- 
sonable parity with the average American civilian. Our military 
construction appropriation representatives will furnish details on this 
subject later. 

Pending legislative proposals which are important to the Army 
are the new Sincndint medical care bill, the Regular Army Aug- 
mentation Act, the proposal to provide readjustment pay for non- 
Regular officers separated from active duty involuntarily, and the 
Servicemen’s and Veterans Survivors Benefit Act. 

This last act corrects the inequities between the benefits currently 
afforded to Reserve and Regular personnel. 


UTILIZATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


We have taken action to effect better utilization of manpower avail- 
able tothe Army. Missions and functions have been reduced and/or 
reassigned so that the percentage of combat forces could be as high 
as possible in an army of decreasing strength. 

General Reserve units perform station support functions where this 
can be done without interfering materially with unit training. 

A new military occupational specialty structure has been developed 
to provide for broad initial training of the bulk of new personnel. 
This new structure makes possible more precise identification of career 
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specialists and noncommissioned officers; improves assignment pro- 
cedures; reduces travel, and conserves training time. 


CLOTHING AND SUBSISTENCE 


The remaining two programs in the appropriation are clothing, 100 
and subsistence, 1200. They will be presented by representatives of 
the Quartermaster General’s office. 


SUMMARY 


The military personnel, Army appropriation request before you 
totals $3,585 million. This is an estimate of the cost of the military 
personnel program for the active United States Army for fiscal year 
1957. 


We have programed to enter the fiscal year at a strength of 1,040,250, 
to end the year at a strength of 1,045,300, and to have an average 
strength of 1,034,100. 

That concludes the prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASE IN PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


Senator CHavez. Can you explain to the committee why the esti- 
mate for movements, permanent change-of-station travel is apparently 
so much higher in 1957 than in 1956, especially in view of the decreases 
in average strength ? 

General Boorn. Actually, the amount of money that was required 
for the Army for PCS travel in fiscal 1956 is not smaller than we 
required in this new year. Due to a reprograming process that was 
required, which gave us the entire amount that we needed for fiscal 
1956, our figures are slightly higher in 1956 than they are for the 
coming 1957. 

I can enter into the record the difference on that reprograming, if 
you would like, or I can bring an expert here that can explain that 
reprograming. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us about these things. 

General Watson. I am General Watson, sir. 

In the estimates that we have made for fiscal 1957 for permanent 
change of station travel, we actually have a requirement that is slightly 
cinalior than the amount programed for fiscal year 1956. 

The fiscal 1956 column in the President’s budget does not reflect 
the reprogramming of funds as requested by the Army from the budget 
program for subsistence to that program for permanent change of 
station movements. 

This reprograming actually increased the total figure for perma- 
nent change of station travel to a sum of $226,500,000. Moreover, 
the President’s budget request for fiscal year 1957 as originally pre- 

ared has been increased by subsequent action by the President to 
226,385,000. 

However, as you know, sir, the permanent change of station-travel 
requirements are not related directly to strength. They are generated 
by gains and losses, training requirements and the deployment changes 
involving movements of units in accordance with strategic requirement. 

For fiscal 1957 the gains of the Army in both officer and enlisted 
categories and the losses that we will have in the officer categories, 
will be actually greater than those we had in fiscal year 1956, thereby 
generating more permanent change of station movements. 
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SFFECT OF OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Senator Cuavez. What effect, General, have your new orders to 
transfer units as a whole instead of individual soldiers, had ? 

General Warson. Specifically, I think you refer to Operation 
Gyroscope. 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

General Watson. In the matter of actual saving of funds, sir, we 

have not been able to actually strike a balance of either plus or minus 
in that area. The basic concept of Operation Gyroscope envisages 
as you have said, the movement of units rather than individuals and 
it is a fact, sir, that the movement of a unit from one place to another 
is cheaper than moving the same number of individuals from one 
place to another, but Operation Gyroscope envisages some other 
movements that are not included in just the basic movement of the 
unit itself. 
_ In other words, we have to move people into the unit in order to get 
it ready to move as a unit overseas. There are some men who are 
qualified to stay in the unit and go overseas with it. Therefore, they 
have to move out. 

General Boorn. It is too early to tell whether there is a saving in 
travel, because of the turmoil at the start of the program. Later on 
when it is in full operation, I think we can give you the figures. 

Senator CuAvez. I understood it would be able to save some money 
eventually by having the men travel as a unit rather than as indi- 
viduals. 

General Boorn. We can’t predict it will. We think there will be. 
Certainly if you are moving a division of 18,100 men as a unit, you 
are going to same more that way than you would by moving those 


18,100 people individually. 















































MILITARY STRENGTH 


Senator Cuavez. I call your attention to the actual strength as con- 
tained in the House report. In 1955, June 30, 1955, it was 1,108,800. 
Then on December 31, 1955, you had reduced it to 1,082,700. 

The current estimate of the strength of June 30, 1956, is 1,040,200, 
making a difference of 68,000 in military strength, as compared with 
June 30, 1955. 

Why does it take more money to keep the smaller strength Army 
than it did in 19552 You do not have as many men now as you had 
in 1955; is that correct? 

General Boorn. That is correct. We had more men in 1955 than 
we have now. Although we have an increase in end strength in 1957 
over the end strength of 1956, you are absolutely right Senator that 
the average strength, or man-years, is decreasing. For example, we 
have the following figures on man-years in the fiscal years indicated : 
Fiscal year 1955, No. 1,310,400; fiscal year, 1956, No. 1,084,200; and 
fiscal year 1957, No. 1,034,100. 

Senator Cnavez. Won’t you have less in 1957 than you had in 1956? 
You will only have 1,045,300 on June 30, 1957. 

General Boorn. In June 1957 we will have 1,045,300, but we are 
ending this year with 1,040,250. We are actually having a 5,000 in- 
crease. But, as you have said, our average strength will be less for 
fiscal year 1957 than for fiscal year 1956. 
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There were two recent strength increases given us. 

Senator Cuavez. What was the amount of this fund in 1955? And 
then compare that figure with what you are asking for now. 

General Boorn. The comparison, of course, would not be valid, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would explain that. They will ask me 
about it when it gets to the floor and I would like to be able to justify it. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN FUNDS 


General Boorn. The Career Incentive Act was passed last year, 
which raised the pay of every individual in all three of the services. 

Senator Cuavez. That is one of the reasons ? 

General Boorn. That is correct. In addition to that, during 1955 
there has been the reenlistment bonus that has been authorized. 

So in fiscal 1955 our total MPA was $4,242,000,000. In 1956 we 
asked for $3,667,000,000, and this year $3,585,000,000, including the 
increased requirement of $24 million which the House added as a result 
of our supplemental request. Actually, it is less with a lesser strength, 
but in 1955 it was more. But the average cost per individual is more 
now and there is not the comparable—— 

Senator Cuavez. I see. One of the reasons is the legislation creat- 
ing the incentive for the soldier ¢ 

General Booru. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. You are paying him a little more now than you 
did in 1955; is that right ? 

General Boorn. And our enlistment rate has gone up considerably 
so that there is an increased allotment for bonuses Mr. Chairman. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF MILITARY CAREER 


Senator Cuavez. Out side of that legislation, the incentative legis- 
lation, has the Army done anything else to make the service an at- 
tractive career ? 

General Boorn. The Army is continually studying the matter of 
the attractiveness of a military career. There is still, of course, a-lot 
to be done. 

Senator Cnavez. I wish you would tell us what you are doing. 

General Boorn. You mentioned operation Gyroscope. The Gyro- 
scope operation, of course, is not designed as an operation that will 
save travel money. It is designed as a morale factor and an attractive- 
ness feature. It has met with very fine response on the part of the 
career soldiers and the career officers, particularly the soldier. 

It permits a stabilization of that cadividaal with his own unit and 
with the people that he has associated with and permits him to stay 
in that unit and travel with it wherever it is sent. 

Senator Cuavez. I recall the first effort, I think you transferred a 
unit out of Fort Leavenworth to Germany last fall. 

General Boorn. Right. 

Senator Cuavez. The morale appeared very, very good. 

General Booru. That was the first division change from Fort Riley 
to Germany and a division in Germany to Fort Riley. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 
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RESERVE OFFICERS ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


General Boorn. Another action that the Army has taken on increas- 
ing career attractiveness has been the Reserve officers active duty pro- 
gram. We had an officers vitalization program recently and put it 
into effect. 

As you know, previously the Reserve officers have only been extended 
on active duty at 3-year intervals and now we have what we call the 
career service officer who is extended rather indefinitely at the time 
that his category is renewed. 


IMPROVED PROCESSING PROCEDURES 


Then we have improved, as far as the enlisted man is concerned, our 
processing procedures at the ports so that the personnel up to grade 4 
receive their orders right at the ports for their destinations in the 
United States rather than having to take the delay and time and the 
inconvenience going through several steps of processing. The top 
four grades receive their orders before departing from the overseas 
area. 


(The following was later submitted :) 


(e) NOCO-Specialist program.—This program was designed to improve the 
prestige and quality of the NCO Corps by limiting the award of NCO status 
to those soldiers of the top four pay grades who are qualified to hold leadership 
positions. Soldiers of the top four pay grades whose technical skills qualified 
them, prior to July 1, 1955, for NCO status, but whose duties did not require 
leadership, were converted to specialists with the same pay grade. NCO’s con- 
tinue to wear the NCO chevrons while a new insignia designates the specialists. 
The implementation of this program has resulted in reducing the overall number 
NCO’s by about 60 percent. This program is a major step toward reestablishing 
the NCO in his essential and traditional role. 

(f) Military Occupational Specialty (MOS) revision. Under this new 
system the coding describes each job within an organization as well as the 
qualification of each soldier. The new system provides a much more detailed 
description that was possible in the past, thereby permitting an improved com- 
putation of requirements and better assignment actions which results in an 
overall. improvement in the utilization of Army manpower. Both the overall 
efficiency and morale of the Army benefited. 

(g) NCO vitalization program.—This recently adopted program provides for 
(1) release from active duty or enlistment in the Regular Army of enlisted 
Reservist serving in grades E-7 or E-6 at completion of current tour, (2) retire- 
ment after 30 years’ service, (3) retirement upon attaining age 55 if 20 years 
of service have been completed, and (4) release of retired personnel at com- 
pletion of current tour. This is a long-range program which, over a period of 
years, will help to restore a normal flow of promotions to the upper enlisted 
grades. 

The Army is conducting continuously studies to devise plans and programs 
to further improve Army service as a career. At the moment a centralized 
“name” assignment system for E—-6 and E-7 personnel is under consideration. 
Surveys are in process to learn more about soldier attitudes and ideas. A plan 
is in development which may lead to the adoption of a new regimental system, 
for the preservation of unit traditions. 

At the same time the Army is conducting a vigorous and uniform reenlistment 
program within the Army establishment. This includes the offer of attractive 
reenlistment options such as choice of schooling, choice of branch, and choice of 
area of initial assignment. 

Despite the impressive progress made much remains to be done. Current 
problems, to a large extent, are the same basic problems which have been 
evident over the past few years. ‘These are family separations, frequent 
changes of station, inadequate family housing, inadequate fringe benefits, com- 
peting temptations of civilian employment, and failure to command the merited 
level of public prestige. As Mr. Burgess, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
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has testified these problems can be solved by improving the conditions of service, 
correcting inequities, and bestowing proper recognition for contribution and 
attainment. 

Undoubtedly the major single item today is the provision of adequate and 
satisfactory housing for our personnel and their dependents. Realizing the 
immediate morale effects of forced family separation caused by lack of adequate 
family housing, maximum and continuous effort is being made to provide ade- 
quate housing for military personnel to the extent possible within budgetary 
limitations. 

A review of a recent survey submitted by installation commanders, worldwide, 
indicates a family housing deficit of 89,417 units for the Army. A strong prob- 
ability exists that 6,000 of the Capehart units programed for fiscal year 1956 
will not be ready for occupancy in that fiscal year, thereby increasing the de- 
ficiency to approximately 95,000. To meet this deficit, the Army is continually 
striving to provide suitable housing through planned construction of public 
quarters, Capehart housing, leasing, and in certain overseas areas the agri- 
cultural surplus commodity family housing program. 

As of May 4, 1956, the DOD had approved a total of 81 Capehart housing 
projects for a total of 22,897 family housing units. It is expected that 10,000 
of these units will be under contract by September 30, 1956, and the remainder 
by January 1, 1957. The Department of the Army has requested extension 
of the title VIII (Capehart) housing legislation for fiscal year 1957. 

It is planned to place 4,154 family housing units under contract from MCA 
funds in fiscal year 1956 and an additional 1,042 units in fiscal year 1957. 

The antiaircraft housing requirements are being alleviated through the leasing 
of privately owned family housing units. A total authorization has been granted 
for 750 units of which 466 had been leased as of April 30, 1956. The remainder 
are expected to be under lease in the near future. 

In his recent testimony before the full committee General Taylor already has 
enumerated the principal items of career attractiveness legislation under con- 
sideration in this session of Congress. These include the following measures: 


Dependent medical care 

Survivor’s benefits 

Academy/ROTC longevity credit 

Regular officer augmentation 

Substandard quarters allowance 

Preservation of retirement provisions of law governing grade 


Already enacted into Public Law is the bill providing increased pay and con- 
structive service for medical and dental officers. 

The following additional measures now before the Congress also are important 
to the Army: 

(a) Reserve officers severance pay.—This bill would provide lump-sum read- 
justment payments to reservists involuntarily released from active duty after 
5 or more years of continuous active duty. It would provide a monetary cushion 
to ease their transition back to civilian life. The measure is a mark of fair 
treatment and an important inducement for the retention of Reserve officers on 
active duty before the point where they have built up a retirement equity. 

(b) Women’s Army Auviliary Corps service credit.—This bill would authorize 
credit for service in the WAAC, prior to its redesignation as the Women’s Army 
Corps during World War II. Enactment of this legislation would strengthen 
our efforts to gain maximum utilization of women in the Army. 

Obviously, it is impossible to assess accurately the effects of specific actions 
taken or of the combined effort. However, the improved Regular Army reenlist- 
ment situation shows clearly that the steps taken have been of great benefit. For 
example, there is an increase from 22 percent in fiscal year 1954 to 59 percent in 
fiscal year 1955. The rate now stands at 62 percent. At the same time we have 
been unable to achieve any improvement over the past 2 years in attracting 
volunteers from selectee group upon completion of their 2 years of service. 

In general our principal reenlistment problem is that of retaining the first- 
term regular and inductee in the combat and technical occupation groups. 

The following table shows the numerical and percentage gains in Regular Army 
enlisted strength that we have attained up to April 1956, and projected through 
fiscal 1957. By thut time we expect that 70 percent of our enlisted strength will 
be Regular Army. Percentagewise, this is a gain of 28.7 percent, but the actual 
gain in Regular Army enlisted strength would be about 12.7 percent; the re- 
mainder reflects a reduction in total enlisted strength. 
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The improvement shown is greatly encouraging. We are gaining greater stabil- 
ity with resulting increased effectiveness within our specific overall strength. 
Yet many urgent problems remain unsolved and further steps must be taken if we 
are to maintain the momentum gained, in the face of competing civilian 
attractions. 


Regular Army enlisted strength versus total enlisted strength 








r Regular 
G4 A Number Total Army as 
Army other enlisted percent of 
total 
June 30— 
1963_...-.- 2 J sod nba ; wal 580, 090 806, 410 1, 386, 500 41.8 
1964.... ia 525, 266 749, 537 1, 274, 803 41.2 
Se itinidin ms ; | 585, 975 399, 684 985, 659 59. 4 
Mar. 31, 1956____- ; Nainnenstnadnen “ 608, 983 330, 490 939, 473 64.8 
June 30— 
Bens Continnted) «Wn 6.1. <cassiee —" ‘ 614, 300 306, 400 920, 700 66. 7 


1957 (estimated) - a eae 653, 800 274, 100 927, 900 70. 5 





NEW ARMY UNIFORMS 


We have adopted the new Army green uniform. That will be avail- 
able for sale in September of this year and will be issued beginning 
September 1957. 

Senator Cuavez. Does the color have any effect on the morale of 
the boys? 

General Boorn. I don’t know that it is the color. 

Senator Cravez. Why did you select green ? 

General Boorn. There was an over 2-year study as to the best cloth 
and best color the uniform that was to be selected as the new Army 
uniform. ‘The nearest you can describe it is green, and we call it 
the Army green uniform. 

Senator Cuavez. I presume that consideration was given to climate, 
weather, and so forth? 

General Boorn. This is a winter uniform and it will replace our 
present wool uniform for use in the temperate and winter climate 
areas. 

Senator Cravez. General, how do you go about accumulating uni- 
forms? Do you purchase them, or do you make them yourselves? 

General Boorn. I would like to have the details of that given by 
the subsequent witness here when the Quartermaster General comes 
in here. 

But as far as our enlisted men are concerned, and their uniforms, 
they are issued uniforms that are made under contract under the 
supervision of the Quartermaster General. 

As far as the officers are concerned, they purchase their own uni- 
forms and they can purchase from the Quartermaster General at one 
of his clothing sales stores, or they can purchase from commercial 
tailors. 

Senator Curavez. That is all on this item, General. Thank you 
so much. 

General Roorn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Colonel Dennis. 
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OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


STATEMENTS OF COL. ALBERT E. DENNIS, COMPTROLLER, AND 
COL J. W. MAXWELL, CHIEF, SUBSISTENCE DIVISION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Dennis. I am Colonel Dennis. I have with me Colonel 
Maxwell. 

Senator Cuavez. What is your official position ? 

Colonel Dennis. I am Comptroller, Office of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Washington. 

Colonel Maxwell is Chief of Subsistence Division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Colonel Dennis. I have a prepared statement. Do you wish me to 
brief it or offer it for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. You might as well read it. It is short. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Colonel Dennis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to present to 
you information pertaining to estimates which cover the supply of 
individual clothing and subsistence to enlisted personnel of the Army. 

In general terms, funds requested for these programs are for con- 
sumption or issue requirements only, since procurement of these 
commodities and maintenance of necessary stock levels are financed 
within the operation of the Army stock fund. 


CLOTHING OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


The estimate for program 1100, individual clothing of enlisted per- 
sonnel, includes funds for initial issues of clothing and for payment 
of monetary allowances required under cash clothing allowance system 
for the maintenance or replacement of clothing. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1957 is $93,622,000, an increase 
of $8,124,000 over the fiscal year 1956. 

Included in this increase is the amount of $1,142,000 for support 
of DEW line troops and trainers required under the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, $2,712,000 for initial issues of clothing to additional per- 
sonnel, and $4,270,000 representing an increase in the cost of clothing. 


INCREASE IN DEW LINE ITEM 


Senator Cuavez. Colonel, will you, at that point, explain to us this 
increase in the DEW line item. 

Colonel Dennis. They are requirements in strength that occurred 
after preparation of the budget items. 

Senator Cuavez. An increase of $1,142,000 for the support of the 
Dew line troops? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir; that is for the clothing. 

Senator Cuavez. You did not have the information at the time 
that the budget was being considered so that it could be included in 
the budget ? 

Colonel Dennis. That is right. 
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General Lawton. That was included in the supplemental request. 
That was acted on by the House and is included in the total presented 
to this committee, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there any difference in the clothing used, for 
instance, in the ordinary manner by the average soldier and that used 
by the DEW line soldier ¢ 

Colonel Dennis. No, sir; not in the clothing provided under this 
appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. They are all identical ? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir, you may proceed. 


INCREASE FOR INITIAL CLOTHING OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Colonel Dennis. The net increase of approximately $2,712,000 over 
the previous year for initial clothing issues results from a larger 
increment of enlisted personnel entering the service. 

Due to the rapid buildup of forces in fiscal year 1951 to meet the 
Korean situation and the fact that the majority of enlistments were 
of 2-year duration, losses due to expiration of terms of service have 
been occurring in greater numbers in every second year. 

This situation causes increases in gains from civilian life in odd- 
numbered fiscal years which increase the requirements of initial issues 
of clothing in those years. 

There is an upward trend in clothing prices which has been evi- 
dent in recent procurements. This trend is due to higher costs of 
materials and to wage increases caused partly by the minimum wage 
provisions of Public Law 381 of the 84th Congress. 


The amount of $4,270,000 included in this program for increased 
costs does not result in an increase in the appropriation total since 
it is wholly offset by a reduction in subsistence which will be explained 
later. 


SUBSISTENCE PROGRAM 


The estimate for budget program 1200, “Subsistence,” provides 
funds for the purchase of subsistence supplies from the Army stock 
fund, minor local procurement outside of the stock fund and meals 
furnished under contract for applicants for enlistment, selective-serv- 
ice registrants and Reserve forces personnel to be processed through 
Army examining stations. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would elaborate a little further as to 
that subsistence program so that the people as a whole will know what 
you have in mind by that language. 

How does the program work? What do you do? 

Colonel Dennis. The funds are made available through the com- 
mand channels of the Army to the point at which subsistence is with- 
drawn from ownership of the Army stock fund, and a transfer of 
funds takes place from the appropriated funds to the stock fund. 

Senator Cuavez. It is a matter of bookkeeping, then ? 

Colonel Dennis. It is a matter of bookkeeping for the transfer of 
ownership at that point. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, sir. 

Colonel Dennis. The estimate for subsistence for fiscal year 1957 
is $253,852,000, which includes the amount in the printed budget, plus 
supplemental DEW line and Reserve Forces Act support of $2,242,- 
000, less a reduction in the oversea ration cost totaling $4,270,000. 
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DECREASE IN RATION COSTS 


This reduction is made possible by declining food costs for oversea 
areas permitting a decrease in the ration cost from $1.05 to $1.01. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Colonel, this reduction is made possible by 
declining food costs for overseas areas. That is, the cost of food you 
buy here is less than it would be on the continent ? 

Colonel Dennis. It is the cost at this point which includes trans- 
portation, losses en route, deterioration, packaging costs. It is the 
landed cost over there. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

Colonel Dennis. As previously explained, the amount of this sav- 
ing has been used in program 1100 to partially offset an increase in 
clothing costs due to increased prices. 

Additional factors used in the computation of this budget, which 
resulted in reductions as compared to the previous year, include 
the reduced average strength of the Army, a decrease in the number of 
operational rations to be consumed, and the feeding requirement for 
one day less in 1957 since 1956 is a leap year. 


SAVINGS DUE TO PUBLIC LAW 690 


A saving to this appropriation, which is not reflected in the program 
total of $253,852,000 is an amount of $1,600,000 representing milk to 
be received from the Commodity Credit Corporation through an 
extension of Public Law 690, of the 83d Congress. This amendment 
to the law was not made until after the budget was submitted. 


SINGLE SERVICE PROCUREMENT 


In order to obtain advantages to be derived through single-service 
procurement and distribution of food supplies, the Secretary of De- 
fense, on November 4, 1955, designated the Secretary of the Army as 
single manager for subsistence. 

Under this assignment the Quartermaster General will procure, 
store, and effect the wholesale issue of subsistence for the Army, 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps. : 

While this plan is now being implemented and improved supply 
management should be evident in the fiscal year 1957, the Army cannot 
at this time make any forecast of possible savings that might accrue. 

Senator Cuavez. But savings would be possible if you have 1 buyer 
for the 3 services? . 

Colonel Dennis. It is possible, but we cannot make an estimate 
of savings at this time. 

I have outlined the principal factors affecting the computation of 
the clothing and subsistence estimates. If the committee desires 
further information, I shall endeavor to answer any questions per- 
taining to these programs. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Colonel. 


ACQUISITION OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Colonel Dennis. I have with me Colonel Maxwell, whom I pre- 
viously identified, who is prepared to discuss the acquisition of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 


T7770—_56——28 
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Senator Cuavez. I wish you would, Colonel. 

Colonel Maxwetu. The United States Department of Agriculture 
Stabilization Service provides us each month with a report of available 
surplus commodities which may be utilized against current require- 
ments. 

Based on agreements which are individually established for both 
perishable and nonperishable commodities between the Office of 
(Quartermaster General and the Department of Agriculture, as ear! 
as 1947, procedures were developed to effect the utilization of aaa 
surplus CCC commodities. 


MARKET CENTER SYSTEM 


The quartermaster market center system headquarters at Chicago 
which has the purchase responsibility for all Department of Defense 
subsistence requirements, is designated as the agent to represent the 
Quartermaster General in such contacts. 

As requirements are received from other services or generated by 
the Department of the Army, the reports are reviewed to determine 
stocks which may be available to meet our requirements. 

Contact is then made through designated individuals in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to determine availability of the item, the date 
of pack of the item, and the price. 

ie prices are submitted, and this is done prior to our issuing a 
notice of intent to purchase such items to commercial sources, they 
are then analyzed by the responsible buyer in the headquarters of the 
market center system to determine if the item available meets our 
needs, and to determine the availability and comparable price with 
commercial sources. 


SOLICITATION FOR BIDS 





Solicitation is then made for commercial bids of like items. If 
upon receipt of such bids it is determined that the CCC product is 
equal to or lower, purchases are made from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

if it is determined similarly that the price available from commer- 
cial sources is less than that offered us by the CCC, renegotiations 
are made with the Commodity Credit Corporation to determine their 
ability to meet the commercial price. 

In some cases such cannot be done and the items are purchsed com- 
mercially. 
PURCHASE OF SURPLUS DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress established separate procedure 
with wa to surplus dairy products wherein the Secretary of De- 
fense will have made available to him from CCC stocks those surplus 
butter, milk, and cheese items available, which the Secretary of each 
department may certify can be utilized without waste over and above 
the normal requirements for his service. 

For a matter of brief information, the quantities acquired from 
CCC during the period of November 1954 through February 1956, 
the commodity being butter, we purchased from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at world market prices, which was 41 cents per pound, 
12 million pounds. That mainly was utilized for resale purposes in 
our overseas commissaries in lieu of foreign purchases. 
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We additionally acquired from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
under the provisions of the Public Law, 46 million pounds. 

During that same period we purchased in open market at full 
price, our normal requirement for butter in the amount of 25 million 
pounds. Our purchases of cheese under Public Law 690 from CCC 
amounted to 214 million pounds. 

Our open market purchases of cheese for which we paid full price, 
amounted to 4,700,000 pounds. 

The area of fluid milk, our supply under Public Law 690 during 
the period of November 1, 1954, through November 1, 1955, to supply 
milk in the continental United States and overseas areas, basically 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Far East, we acquired 72 million pounds 
from CCC against purchases at the regular price in the amount of 170 
million pounds. 


RICE PURCHASES 


In the area of surplus commodities other than dairy products, the 
procedures [ have previously described to you, our purchases during 
the the calendar year 1955 of rice have amounted to 8,100,000 pounds. 

Similarly during that period we purchased from commercial 
sources, rice in the amount of 2,600,000 pounds. 


PURCHASES OF BEANS 


Our purchases of beans during the comparable period amounted to 
360,000 pounds whereas we commercially purchased during that cal- 
endar year beans in the amount of 5,300,000 pounds. 

Senator CuHavez. You bought more in the open market than you did 
from CCC? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct, sir, and as you may appreciate, 
the amount of export packing, the date of pack at which stocks were 
available, cause that consideration of spending the least amount of the 
taxpayers’ money to be considered. As you realize, any item of this 
sort which we buy in the open market reduces that quantity that the 
CCC must buy to support prices. 

So indirectly it does assist. 

Senator Cuavez. I notice that you refer to dry, white beans, for the 
Army on the first page of your statement. Give us a little briefing 
on that. 

Colonel Maxwe tu. As to the item, itself, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Colonel Maxwetu. The normal dry white bean is that utilized for 
cooking purposes, making baked beans and soups. The best descrip- 
tion is the good old Navy bean, although it is described as purchased 
for the Army. 

Senator Cuavez. You only purchased or obtained 360,000 pounds 
from CCC? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You went into the millions in the commercial end 
of it? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is right, sir. 

As I cited, the reason for that being, No. 1, there likely was not avail- 
ability at the time we had to effect purchase because that particular 
item fluctuates as to availability from week to week. 
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Secondly, the date of the item may not have been such that we con- 
sidered it proper to be used, which CCC would have to agree to under 
a joint agreement, or third, the price of CCC stocks, if available, may 
have been greater than those stocks which we could purchase commer- 
cially. 

Soathe Cuavez. I notice that you obtained more rice from CCC 
than you did from commercial sources. 

Colonel Maxwett. That is correct, sir. 

As you know, there was considerable availability for the product. 
The price was favorable to our purchasing needs. We had one problem 
in respect to purchase of rice. We were purchasing certain amounts 
for the mutual defense assistance program for Korea. We found 
the polished rice available in CCC stocks was not acceptable to the 
Koreans inasmuch as it caused digestive disturbances. 

So we had to make a rather careful selection to get unpolished rice. 

Senator Cuavez. What about cotton ? 

Colonel Maxweti. We have made no purchase from CCC since 
January 1951. We do not normally effect the purchase of the raw 
material; as you appreciate, our items are end items, fully processed. 


SALAD DRESSING OILS 


Senator Cuavez. What about peanuts and peanut oil? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Peanut oil is not an item acceptable for Army 
use in salad oils in view of the fact that it will not stand the chill test. 
If it becomes chilled it sends the oil out and it does not maintain its 
integrity with the other elements of the salad dressing. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you use soybean oil for that purpose? 

Colonel Maxweti. We purchase soybean oil for the mutual defense 
assistance program. We yo not use soybean oil in the menus for our 
own troops. Corn oil and cottonseed oil are acceptable in salad dress- 
ing for our specifications. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. I wish you would insert your statement in the 
record. 


In my opinion, it contains very fine information on what we are 
talking about. 


Colonel Maxwetu. Yes, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The United States Department of Agriculture Commodity Oredit Corporation 
report of price support commodities is furnished monthly to the Army to permit 
a determination of what CCC items can be used against current requirements. 
Based upon agreements independently established between the USDA and the 
OQMG, as early as 1947 procedures were developed for utilization of surplus 
CCC commodities. The Headquarters, Quartermaster Market Center System 
(subsistence purchasing office), was designated as the contact point with OCC. 
After a screening of the USDA publication and a determination is made that 
surplus stocks will meet specific military requirements, the CCC is solicited. 
Upon mutual agreement with respect to grade, type, packing and packaging, price 
and other considerations as set down by law or previous agreements, transfer 
or utilization of such commodities is effected. Public Law 690, 83d Congress, as 
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related below, wholly applies to perishable subsistence and takes precedence 
over prior agreements whereas the aforementioned procedure controls the pres- 
ent method of procurement for nonperishable subsistence. 

Purchases of nonperishable subsistence for the calendar year 1955 of surplus 
CCO stocks as compared to commercial purchases are as follows: 


Surplus CCC stocks purchased 


Required for— Quantity /| Dollar value 


| Pounds 
I Wikis coateenesuen tease aS sss tote iel. cs 8, 106, 300 | $556, 902. 81 
Beans, dry, white sae . sins coll 250,000 | 24, 709. 00 
Do nae ‘i 110, 000 | 12, 654. 00 


~ 894, 265. 81 








Quantity | Dollar value 


| Pounds 
Army... tec eaeeten 3, 380, 670 | $320, 065. 00 
| Navy- ‘ bebe din dil | 1,710,000 | 164, 846. 00 
Marine Corps. : 236,100 | 23,194.73 


5, 326, 770 | 508, 005. 73 


ie aighove “1, 715, 000 | "169, 001. 81 
| Navy 928, 000 99, 920. 80 
Marine Corps. .----- None None 


2, 643,000 | 268, 922. 61 





PERISHABLE SUBSISTENCE 


Public Law 690, 83d Congress, which amended title II of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, provides that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall make available to the Secretary of the Army, without charge, 
such dairy products acquired under price support programs as the 
Secretary of the Army or his duly authorized representative certifies 
can be utilized in order to provide additional butter and cheese and 
other dairy products as part of the ration of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. 

Quantities thus acquired by the Department of the Army for the 
Department of Defense requirements November 1954 through Febru- 
ary 1956 were as follows: 





Butter | Cheese 
eee 


Pownds Pounds 
Purchased from CCC at world market price (at 41 cents) 12, 232, 362 0 
Acquired from CCC by transfer under Public Law 690 46, 307, 511 2, 458, 599 


58, 539, 873 | 2, 458, 599 
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Open market procurement of the above two items from continental United 

States sources during the same period was as follows: 

Open-market purchases: Pounds 
Butter 25, 373, 444 
Cheese 2 beckigsthnsaamantes iirc = z ne . "tt Om 

Procurement of fresh, fluid milk for supply to Department of Army November 
1954 through November 1955 in the United States and those overseas areas under 
the purview of Public Law 690 (Alaska, Hawaii, Far East) was as follows: 
Pounds 
170, 880, 8322 
Above-normal requirements under financing agreements with Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 71, 929, 859 


Total 242,810, 181 


Percentage obtained under Public Law 690 30 


COMMODITIES OTHER THAN SUBSISTENCE 


During the period September 1950 through January 1951, 44,600 bales (average 
weight 600 pounds) of cotton linters were purchased from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Thirty-five thousand six hundred of these bales were used, by the 
Ordnance Corps in the manufacture of explosives and 9,000 bales were used by 
the Quartermaster Corps in the manufacture of mattresses. 


PEANUT OIL 


With reference to the question of the committee concerning the use of surplus 
peanut oil in salad dressings, Federal specification dated July 7, 1954, includes 
the following language as to the type of vegetable salad oil authorized for pro- 
curement: 

“Military purchases shall be confined to type B, and only corn oil, cottonseed 
oil, or a combination of corn and cottonseed oil shall be designated.” 

Although peanut oil is recognized as a desirable salad oil, its use is not accept- 
able in the military supply system. Basically, peanut oil does not winterize (meet 
the oil cold test) and “oils out’ when used for salad dressings and mayonnaise 
once it has been chilled. This disadvantage is compounded particularly when 
shipments are made during the winter season or to stations situated in cold 
areas. Further, the peanut oil demands a higher price than the cottonseed and/or 
corn oil purchased by the military for use as a salad oil. 

Procurement of salad oil from commercial sources in the calendar year 1955 
was as follows: 


Quantity 


Required for— (gallons) 


Dollar value 


—_—- _ I 





Cottonseed oil EC et eo Z 1, 547, 113 2, 472, 660. 38 
oe | Saas |) LT eee 658, 800 827, 577. 00 
Cottonseed oil. ......__- we Ch SS eee Setmeeeed 5 667, 373. 79 

SiO ciintos seni sshcncstespic din. snes ties d 56, 433. 17 


2, 695,918 | 4, 024, 044. 34 





Senator CraAvez. Is there anything further? 
Colonel MaxweLL. No, sir. 
Senator Cnavez. Thank you, sir. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. EDWARD J. 0’NEILL, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Program and financing 


1957 original | 1957 supple- 


SC i 955 actus 956 estimate 
Description 1955 actual | 1956 estimate estimate mental 


1957 total 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of 
obligations for service 
account): | 

1. Command and manage- | | 

ment. -.- $170, 965, 230 | $167, 873,000 | $174, 100, 000 7 $174, 100, 000 
2. Evaluation system-_--- 72,149,615 | 85,258,000 | 91,100,000 |__ 91, 100, 000 
3. Training -_- 202, 516,156 | 217, 633,000 212, 800, 000 $5, 490, 000 218, 290, 000 
. Supplies and minor | | 

equipment eis | 293, 406, 942 254, 232,000 | 255, 000, 000 5, 192, 000 260, 192, 000 
. Procurement operations.| 127, 417, 737 123, 204,000 | 118, 300, 000 | 118, 300, 000 
. Supply distribution and | | | 

maintenance... -. 848, 918, 254 |1, 093, 021, 000 |1, 138, 600, 000 | 9, 688, 000 | 1, 148, 288, 000 
. Army Reserve and Re- | 

serve Officers’ Train- | 

ing Corps... | 41, 888, 928 49,197,000 | 66, 200,000 2, 380, 000 68, 580, 000 
3. Joint projects - | 119,064, 178 102, 484,000 | 125, 800, 000 | 125, 800, 000 
. Other operational activ- 

EE : 324, 189, 333 272, 090, 400 295, 000,000 |... 295, 000, 000 
. Armywide services ..| 517,541,781 | 485, 609,000 | 447, 400, 000 | 7,595,000 | 454, 995, 000 
. Medical care 135, 293,635 | 129, 121,000 133, 200, 000 | 655, 000 133, 855, 000 
. Industrial mobilization - . 72,702,747 | 61, 201,000 90, 000, 000 aa : 90, 000, 000 
3. Inactive installations, | | 

nonindustrial . | 6, 371, 050 6, 218, 000 | 6, 796, 000 |__- 6, 796, 000 
. Support for manufactur- | | 

ing facilities...........-| 7, 404, 461 6, 892, ( 000 | 6, 704, 000 | 6, 704, 000 


Total direct obliga- 


|2, 939, 830, 047 |3, 054, 033, 400 |3, 161, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 3, 192, 000, 000 


S/S = =—!= — = —> 


Reimbursable obligations (vol- 
ume of obligations for other 
accounts): 

1. Command and manage- 
a eS eee - 2, 574, 905 2, 046, 000 2, 430, 000 |___. | 2, 430, 000 
. Evaluation system as 409, 998 745, 000 909, 000 | 909, 000 
. Training ; 9, 427, 254 8, 197, 000 10, 937, 000 | 5 | 10, 937, 000 
. Supplies and minor 
equipment. és ‘ 65, 704, 862 13, 532, 000 12, 779, 000 | | 12, 779, 000 
. Procurement ope rations. 257, 354 1, 070, 000 | 2, 096, 000 | | 2, 096, 000 
. Supply distribution and 
maintenance 65, 776, 720 38, 370, 000 28, 746, 000 - 28, 746, 000 
Army Reserve and Re- 
serve Officers’ Training 
Ee mace gumed 294, 114 210, 000 290, 000 ; 290, 000 
. Joint projects 8, 221, 363 1, 647, 000 492, 000 | 492, 000 
. Other operational activi- | 
ties 14, 053, 164 11, 069, 000 16, 416, 000 | _- 16, 416, 000 
. Armywide services. _ - 17, 598, 372 14, 054, 000 15, 464, 000 15, 464, 000 
. Medical care. 32, 828, 037 26, 752, 000 27, 049, 000 | _. | 27, 049, 000 
. Industria] mobilization 203, 301 158, 000 242, 000 }_....- 242, 000 
. Inactive installations, 
nonindustrial 122, 000 150, 000 150, 000 | ; 150, 000 














Total reimbursable ob- 
ligations 7, 471, 444 _ 8, 000, 000 | ‘18, 000, BO bccn 118, 000, 000 


Total obligations. __.- 3, 1 ain 91 |3, 172, 033, 400 |3, 279, 000, 000 | 31, 000, 000 | 3, 310, 000, 000 


FINANCING } 





Comparative transfers from 
other accounts_~_...........-.- — 84, 194,821 |—223, 014, 400 |_._..__._. ; 
Unobligated balance brought 
forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned from 
military assistance fund reser- | | 
WSRIUOND <0i:tSibtidds potted «sa uth dS 4 pcb beeGa | —59, 409, 519 | —29, 409, 519 — 29, 409, 519 
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Program and financing—Continued 


| 
Description | 1955 actual ab eatamate| eel oe” kee 


Advances and reimbursements 
from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from cur- 
rent year military assist- 
ance fund reservations. __.| —$106,108,371 
IE Lcicardeeemninbdiec teense —145, 570, 361 | —$62, 335, 300 
Future years’ anticipated re- 
imbursements from current 
year military assistance fund 
reservations — 59, 409, 519 
Advances and reimbursements 
from non-Federal sources ......| —55, 758,027 | —38, 964, 700 
Unobligated balance carried 
forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned in 
future years from military 
assistance fund reservations) -. 
Unobligated balance no longer 
Us 5 snhiinteeesd-0404 dee 


59, 409, 519 29, 409, 519 9, 409, 519 
72, 144, 475 
Appropriation (adjusted) _. 3 637, 814, 386 |2, 831,019, 000 |3, 161,000,000 | $31,000,000 | 3, 192, 000, 000 


Army actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 as of Mar. 31, 1956 


| Obligations (including 
reimbursements) 





No. 
Annual Actual through 
estimate Mar. 31, 1956 


2000 | Command and management 
Evaluation system 
Training 
Supplies and minor equipment. -_- 
Procurement operations 
Supply distribution and maintenance 
Army Reserve and Reserve officers candidates 
Joint projects 
Other operational activities 
Armywide services (administrative) 
Armywide services (logistics) 
Armywide services (finance and audit) 


s8enEsSBR83 
ESSESSER258: 


8 
= 


Industrial mobilization 
Installation support services (administrative) 
Installation support services (logistics) 


co 
-_ 
$ 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
12, 215, 000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
400 
400 


2, 124, 003, 018 


| Ee 
8| 88 


Total obligations 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


General O’Nemu. I am General O’Neill, Assistant Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics. 

I have a rather general statement. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics supervises all Army supply programs and directs and controls 
the Army Technical Services which administer them. 

The 7 logistics programs account for $2.5 billion, about three- 
fourths of the total funds requested in the “Maintenance and opera- 
tions” appropriation. 

The money required for these activities depends largely on the size 
of the Army and the demands of preparedness for combat. These 
programs include: 
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Supplies and minor equipment (2300); Procurement operations 
(2400) ; Supply distribution and maintenance (2500) ; Armywide serv- 
ices (3100); Medical care (3300); Industrial mobilization (3400) ; 
and Installation support services, logistics (3900). 

The fiscal year 1957 estimates of $2.48 billion for these 7 programs 
is $85.1 million more than the $2.40 billion we expect to obligate this 
year, and $148.9 million more than the $2.3 billion obligated in fiscal 
year 1955. 

The fiscal year 1957 estimates now presented include $24.8 million 
of the $31 million contained in the supplemental budget request for 
the “Maintenance and operations, Army” appropriation. 

However, these figures are for direct obligations and do not accu- 
rately measure comparable cost levels for the 3 years. In fiscal year 
1955, the Army budgeted for net procurement requirements only. 
In the transition from a procurement to the current consumption 
budget by the extension of the stock fund, the Army has been “living 
off the shelf” by stock drawdowns, withdrawal credits from Army 
stock funds, and credits for returns of usable stock. If we add these 
resources to the funds used, the Army’s gross consumption require- 
ments—a truer picture of costs—are revealed. On this basis, the 
comparable figures are: 

Fiscal year 1955, $3.023 billion; fiscal year 1956, $2.615 billion; 
fiscal year 1957, $2.573 billion. 


SUPPLIES AND MINOR EQUIPMENT 


As the name implies, program 2300 provides for consumable sup- 
plies and secondary items of equipment issued to troop units and used 
in the performance of certain administrative and support functions. 

Included are such items as office supplies and equipment, petroleum 
products, tools, cold weather and special clothing, mess equipment, 
office and quarters furniture, awards and medals. We are requesting 
$260.2 million for fiscal year 1957, approximately $6 million more than 
estimated for fiscal year 1956. 


STOCK-FUND OPERATIONS 


Senator CuHavez. What is the reason for that increase of $6 million ? 

General O’Nenx. Largely because we had been living off the shelf 
heretofore. This is now primarily a stock-fund operation. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1952, bulk inventories of these secondary 
items have gradually been incorporated within the Army stock fund. 
The last major step in this transition was taken on July 1, 1955, when 
the Army extended the stock fund to oversea depots and selected 
stations in the continental United States. 


TOTAL STATIONS IN UNITED STATES 


Senator Cuavez. How many stations have you in the United States? 
1 


General O’Netiu. I would have to furnish that for the record, sir. 
I have it. I will be glad to furnish that for the record, sir. 
(The information requested follows:) 
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Army stock fund has been extended in the United States to the following 
installations: 

(a) Quartermaster divisions of clothing and equipage; general supplies; 
petroleum, oil, and lubricant to 25 posts, camps, and stations. 

(b) Quartermaster subsistence to 76 sales and issue commissaries. 

(c) Medical-Dental to 29 installations. 

(d) Chemical, Engineer, Ordnance and Signal to six selected installations in 
the Third Army area. 


The stock fund has not been extended nationwide to station level. 


Senator CuAvez. It is nationwide, I presume? 

General O’Nemu. No, sir; it is not nationwide. It is extended only 
in certain of the stock funds, sir—subsistence and clothing, spe- 
cifically, and to a lesser amount in general supplies. We are doubtful 
about the wisdom of extending it in such things as engineer supplies. 
In other words, we don’t want the cost of administering it to more than 
outweigh the benefits which can be derived from it. 

Senator Cuavez. But if you have to ship it from the east coast to 
the west coast it is going to cost you money to send it ? 

General O’Netu. No, sir; that is not the problem, it is the difference 
between having it at the depot level, sir, and the post, camp or station 
level. 

Senator Cuavez. What about medicine? 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


General O’Netu. Medical supplies have been extended to some of 
the posts, as well as to all depots, Mr. Chairman. 

Simultaneously, the Army changed its funding procedures. In 
fiscal year 1956, for the first time, funds to pay the Army stock fund 
for items issued were given to the command using the supplies rather 
than the technical services responsible for depot storage and issue. As 
a result, the technical service no longer administer and obligate the 
major portion of funds in this program. They are now supply special- 
ists responsible for computation of worldwide Army consumption 
requirements of the various commodity groups. 

About 93 percent of the funds requested is for reimbursement to the 


Army stock fund ; only 7 percent is for direct procurement of nonstock 
fund items. 


CURRENT CONSUMPTION LEVELS 


Obligation figures for prior years are not comparable with the fiscal 
year 1957 estimate because of the use of withdrawal credits and in- 
ventory drawdowns. The following figures have been computed on 
a current consumption basis: 

Fiscal year 1955, $504.8 million; fiscal year 1956, $328.7 million; 
fiscal year 1957, $292.3 million. 

The continuing reduction in requirements is due to the transfer of 
supply support of Republic of Korea forces to the foreign aid program, 
elimination of the program for initial issue of quarters furniture in 
fiscal year 1957, and reduction of the Army requirement for common 
service support of other military services in Korea. 

Offsetting the above reductions to a small degree are the new items 
in fiscal vear 1957, $4.5 million, for support of trainees under the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and $5.2 million to defray the cost of 
special equipment for the Army’s assigned mission in the distant early 
warning line (DEW line). 
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PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


Budget program 2400 provides for three important activities: 
Cataloging, standardization, and operation of procurement offices. 
Each activity is directed toward a more efficient and economical pro- 
curement and supply program within the Army. 

The objectives of the cataloging program are to develop a single 
uniform identification and stock number for each item of supply in 
the military supply system and to use these data in all supply opera- 
tions within and between the military departments and other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The goals of the standardization program are: The adoption of 
the minimum number of sizes, kinds or types of items essential to 
military operations; the attainment of maximum interchangeability 
of component parts; and the elimination of overlapping and duplicat- 
ing specifications. 

The procurement offices carry out worldwide procurement for the 
Army and its customers and are a vital link for mobilization planning 
and technical advice between the Army and private industry. 

The funds requested for these 3 activities total $114.8 million. This 
is approximately $4.8 million less than the estimates for fiscal year 
1956, and $8.7 million less than the actual obligations in fiscal year 
1955. These reductions are due principally to reduced procurement 
office support. 


SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION AND MAINTENANCE 


Program 2500 covers six major functions: 

(1) Depot operations (receipt, storage and issue of supplies) ; (2) 
operation of supply control points; (3) armywide depot mainte- 
nance; (4) purchase of repair parts and materials; (5) post supply; 
(6) field maintenance. 

The estimated direct obligations for fiscal year 1957 of $1,040,588,000 
are an increase of 5 percent, or $49.5 million, over the fiscal year 1956 
estimates and 40 percent, or $295.9 million, over actual obligations 
in fiscal year 1955. 

Included in the fiscal year 1957 estimates are the additional costs 
generated by the Reserve Forces Act and the distant early warning 
line. This increase is more the result of changes in the budget method, 
drawdown of inventories, and unexpended ‘balances rather than an 
overall increase in functions or costs. 

The following table compares gross consumption requirements for 
3 years: 

Fiscal year 1955, $1,218.2 million; fiscal year 1956, $1,129.7 million; 
fiscal year 1957, $1,095.1 million. 

In addition to continuing to reduce our consumption requirements, 
we have made further progress in our several programs to improve 
supply management. One major objective in this area is to reduce 
depot and station stocks, other than authorized reserves, to the mini- 
mum required to support the troops. 

We benefit from these reductions, not only because they reduce costs 
in peacetime, but also because they will help to secure the battlefield 
mobility we may need in the war of the future. We are doing this by— 
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(1) Disposing of material for which the Army has no forsee- 
able need ; 
(2) “Living off the shelf” by using up, without replacement, 
supplies above the level it is essential to keep on hand; 
(3) Cutting down on the number of different items in use ; 
(4) Shipping direct from vendor to user where feasible; and 
(5) Installing improved methods of control over inventories 
and distribution of supplies. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Progress in the program to remove unneeded items from the Army 
supply system is revealed in the following table. The amount of excess 
property disposed of outside the Army during fiscal year 1955 and the 
objectives established for the current and budget years are : 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS PROPERTY 
(millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year 1955 (actual), $1,492.2 million. 
Fiscal year 1956 (estimate), $1,682.0 million. 


First 6 months fiscal year 1956 (actual) $745.5 million. 

Fiscal year 1957 (estimated) $1,800.0 million. 

The figures represent the acquisition value of the property regard- 
less of condition at time of disposition. They include scrap, which 
accounts for about one-third of total disposals, on the basis of acquisi- 
tion cost. Local excesses that are redistributed within the Army are 
excluded. 


LIVING OFF THE SHELF 


The most economical way for the Army to dispose of serviceable 
excess stocks is to consume them itself without replacement, that is, 
by “living off the shelf.” 

Under the s ock fund system, the consuming appropriations are 
charged for all issues, whether stocks are replenished or not. Savings 
will accrue to the Government, but in the form of increases in stock 
fund cash which then become available for return to the Treasury. 

In fiscal year 1955, and prior years, a total of $585 million was 
returned to the Treasury. We have returned an additional $700 
million to the Treasury this year as directed in the Appropriation 
Act. The fiscal year 1957 bill provides for return of an additional 
$550 million. 

BYPASSING THE DEPOTS 


The requirement for large depot inventories is materially reduced 
by direct deliveries from vendor to user and the use of open-end and 
call-type contracts. 

Currently, about 25 percent of the dollar value of deliveries to the 
Army are shipped directly from the vendor to the user. Small orders 
of commercial type items are most suitable for open-end and call- 
type contracts. Deliveries against the current 6,800 open end and 
call-type contracts represent about 12 percent of the total number of 
procurement actions during the first half of fiscal year 1956. 
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ELIMINATION OF NONESSENTIAL ITEMS 


Continuing action is in progress to reduce the number of items in 
the supply system. Four year ago, there were over 1,500,000 indi- 
vidual line items in the Army supply system. Despite the introduc- 
tion of many items of Army equipment in the intervening period, this 
number was reduced to about 950,000 as of January 1, 1956. 

Reduction in the number of items is continuing at a rate of 50,000 
items per year. Some of this reduction is due to elimination of end 
items and much is due to standardization and to the reduction of spare 
parts. Our goal is to get down to between 700,000 and 800,000 items, 
and to stay there by dropping old items as new ones are added. 


ABMYWIDE SERVICES (LOGISTICS) 


This budget program provides funds for the operation of worldwide 
communications, photographic services, transportation services, dis- 
position of remains, and real-estate management. Because these ac- 
tivities are worldwide in nature, as opposed to local support activities, 
management control is largely centralized at the Department of the 
Army level. It is the third largest budget program within the appro- 


priation “Maintenance and operations, Army.” 

Funds for Armywide communications and photographic services 
are required to provide long distance communication facilities between 
major Army installations throughout the world and to operate a cen- 
tral still photographic library and laboratory. 

Transportation services include commercial freight movements, 


ocean transportation of material, rental and lease of transportation 
equipment, contractual transportation services, and the operation of 
continental United States Army terminals and overseas ports. 

Specialized Quartermaster Services for fiscal year 1957 include 
funds necessary for the recovery, care, and disposition of remains 
of active duty Army personnel, including certain civilian employees, 
and the transportation of dependents of military and civilian employ- 
ees who die outside the United States. 

Real-estate management includes special real-estate management 
activities and rents, initial alterations, and restoration. 

The $319 million requested for fiscal year 1957 in this budget pro- 
gram includes $5.7 million contained in the supplemental budget re- 
quest. The total estimate represents a reduction of 9.8 percent, or 
$35 million from the $354 million estimated for fiscal year 1956, and 
a decrease of 17 percent, or $67 million, from the $386 million obli- 
gated in fiscal year 1955. This decrease is the result of the curtail- 
ment of photographic services, lower tonnages to be moved, and reduc- 
tion in rental costs of land and facilities. 


MEDICAL OARE 


The primary mission of the Army Medical Service is to maintain 
the health of our troops and to conserve fighting manpower under all 
conditions, including those imposed by war. 

The greatest portion, 87 percent, of the $100.6 million requested for 
this program, is directly related to the strength of the Army and its 
deployment. The funds are used for the operation of medical treat- 
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ment. facilities, purchase of medical supplies and equipment, and for 
training in Army Medical Service uae. 

The next largest portion, 12 percent, is for requirements which do 
not vary in direct proportion to troop strength from year to year, 
such as the operation of the Surgeon General’s office, training in Army 
hospitals, and in civilian institutions, operation of the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency, and depot maintenance of equipment. 

The remaining funds are he special requirements such as replace- 
ment of administrative-type ambulances, equipment for newly con- 
structed hospitals, and replacement of wornout and outmoded equip- 
ment in connection with the rehabilitation of hospitals. 

The number of occupied beds has decreased from an estimated 17,237 
in fiscal year 1956 worldwide, to 17,094 in fiscal year 1957. The result- 
ing decrease in fund requirements of $4,817,000 is offset by increases 
for special requirements in fiscal year 1957. 

The fiscal year 1957 net estimate of $100.6 million, which includes 
the supplemental request for $655,000, reflects an increase of $4.3 mil- 
lion above the fiscal year 1956 estimate, and $100,000 below obligations 
for fiscal year 1955. 

The increase in fiscal year 1957 is due primarily to the operation of 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and to such factors as the increase in 
hospitalization rates for Army patients in non-Army facilities, re- 
placement of outmoded medical equipment, greater purchase of Salk 
polio vaccine, and the special purchase of medical supplies and equip- 
ment by the European Command from the local economy. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Program 8400 provides for the maintenance of the idle portion of 
the production base and planning for industrial mobilization. 

The $90 million requested for fiscal year 1957 is $28.8 million, or 
47 percent greater than the amount for fiscal year 1956, for two 
reasons: First, increased workload as the production base becomes 
less active; and second, transfer of the funding for maintenance in 
conjunction with layaway of industrial facilities from the “Procure- 
ment and production” appropriation to this program. This was a 
paper transfer, Mr. Chairman. 

The Army is emphasizing its preparedness for a war of guided 
missiles and atomic weapons, but it must not dismiss the possibility 
of becoming engaged in a conflict in which only the conventional 
munitions are used. 

To be sure of adequate preparedness for whatever the future holds, 
we must keep the industrial plants and equipment acquired in Worla 
War II and the production expansion made during the past 5 years 
in a state of readiness for orderly reactivation. 

The value of the portion of the production base to be maintained 
with these funds during fiscal year 1957 is approximately $5.2 billion. 
The $71.5 million programed for this purpose is 1.4 percent of this 
value. In comparison with the actual security and deterring influence 
the base offers, its maintenance is reasonable insurance. 
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PLANNING ACTIVITIES 


Of equal importance to the Army’s mobilization readiness are the 
planning activities which group all of the production elements into 
an efficient usable system. This includes development of plans for: 
(1) The reactivation of Government-owned industrial facilities; (2) 
improved and more efficient means of acceptance inspection of ma- 
teriel; (3) staffing and training of personnel for the operation of pro- 
curement offices during an emergency; (4) preparing plant layouts, 
manufacturing descriptions, and other data needed for mass produc- 
tion; and, most important, (5) planning with private industry for 
conversion from peacetime to wartime production. 


INSTALLATIONS SUPPORT SERVICES (LOGISTICS) 


This program provides the funds for all local logistics services at 
Army installations worldwide that are furnished in support of other 
budget programs in the maintenance and operations appropriation. 

Included are operation and maintenance of local communications, 
both fixed wire and radio, pictorial services, local transportation serv- 
ices, operation of commissaries, bakeries, hire of civilian mess per- 
sonnel, laundries, central meat cutting plants, utilities, and mainte- 
nance and repair of real property. 

The President’s budget distributed installation support costs among 
the benefiting programs and contained no separate estimate for this 
activity. This distribution gives you a measure of the total cost of a 
program by combining the direct or mission costs with the indirect 
costs incurred in support of it at Army installations. 


Over 70 — of the fiscal year 1957 estimates is for: (a) Main- 


tenance and repair of the Army’s real property; (5) utilities services, 
including heat, light, water and sewage services, and other related 
services; (c) alterations, additions, extensions, and minor new con- 
struction as necessary to provide adequate facilities for using activi- 
ties; and (d@) minimum maintenance of inactive facilities to permit 
reactivation as required in mobilization plans. 

The estimate for this program in fiscal year 1957 is $562 million, as 
compared with $526 million estimated for fiscal year 1956, and $617 
million obligated during fiscal year 1955. 

The major portion of the gross increase in fiscal year 1957 over 
fiscal year 1956 amounting to approximately $37 million is due to: 

Local and classified communications projects, $11 million. Hire 
of civilian mess personnel to replace military personnel, $6 million. 
Higher level of maintenance, $16 million. Costs related to DEW 
line and Reserve Forces Act, $4 million. Total, $37 million. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SUPPLIES 


The program to consolidate supplies in fewer depots has been 
completed. In January 1954 Army supplies in the United States 
were stored in 73 depots, occupying a total of 167 million square feet 
of covered space, and 182 million square feet of open space. 

On January 1, 1956, we had 49 depots. In 2 years we released 20 
million square feet of covered storage space and 29 million square 
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feet of open storage space from the Army depot system for other 
Army uses or for use by other Government agencies. 

ceeeren Cuavez. That space that you vacated, was it Government 

space 
"Generel O’Ne.. Yes, sir; it was all Government space. 

Senator Cuavez. What is it being used for now? 

General O’Nety. Some went to GSA; some went to the Air Force; 
some was converted to industrial installations, sir, 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

General O’Nenmx. The programs I have described give the measure 
of the scope of the logistics activities supported by the “Maintenance 
and operation” appropriation and the manner in which they are 
managed. The program directors are prepared to answer your ques- 
tions as to the technical basis for their respective estimates, 


MURPHY GENERAL HOSPITAL 


In addition, Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense asked to 
reclama the matter of the requirement to continue the operation of 
Murphy General Hospital and Army-Navy General Hospital. If 
I may, I would like to have General Cooney, the Deputy Surgeon 
General, speak to the medical aspects and General Barney, my Deputy 
Director of Installations, to speak to the installation costs, sir. 


TRANSFER OF ARMED FORCES MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Senator Cuavez. Before you do that, I want to speak about a letter 
written to a member of the staff by Mr. Reidy of Senator Hill’s 
committee : 


Senator Hill asked me to advise you that he intends to introduce a bill which 
would remove from the Department of Defense the present Armed Services 
Medical Library and set it up as a national library of medicine. He asks you 
to remind him at the appropriate time to ascertain from the Department of 
Defense witnesses appearing before the committee the exact amount which will 
be budgeted for the maintenance and operation of existing Armed Forces Medical 
Library. I understand that these figures are now hidden in some 18 different 
categories. When the figures have been ascertained the Senator wants the 
Appropriations Committee report to stipulate that should the Congress transfer 
the Armed Forces Medical Library out of the Department of Defense, it will 
be understood that these funds go along with it. 


Are you acquainted with that particular problem, sir 

General O’Nemtb. Only this morning, sir, but we have an expert 
witness who can testify as to that matter. 

I would like to have Mr. Fogelberg speak to it. 

Senator Cuavez. I think we should have that in the record. 

The Armed Forces Medical Library is listed here as $1,262,000. 
“Supplies and minor equipment,” $32,000, and “Armywide services, 
administrative,” $24,200. 

I wish, sir, you would speak as to those figures. 
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OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 
STATEMENT OF NEPHTUNE FOGELBERG, COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focrrperc. The bulk of the operation of the Armed Services 
Medical Library is financed under the budget program 3300, “Main- 
tenance and operation, Army.” 

As you indicated, the estimate for the operation of the library 
contained in that budget program for fiscal year 1957 is $1,262,000. 

This figure of $1,262,000 includes approximately $24,000 which, 
during the current fiscal year, is financed from budget program 3000 
and it is for microfilm. It does not include, however, $32,000 which is 
for common supplies and is included in the budget program 2300. 

So that $1,300,000 would be required during fiscal year 1957 for 
the operation of the Library. 

This sum does not, however, provide for maintenance of the build- 
ing, since that is taken care of by the General Services Administration. 

I do not know the amount involved in that case, sir. There is one 
other thing, Mr. Chairman. We do have a full colonel employed at 
the library and these figures do not include his pay. 

Senator Cuavez. They do not? 

Mr. Focetsera. They do not include his pay. 

Senator Cuavez. How does he get paid ? 

Mr. Focerpera. He is paid from the “Military personnel, Army” 
appropriation, rather than the 3300 program, “Maintenance and 
operation, Army.” 

So we would have to provide for that, too. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 


SANDIA BASE CHAPEL 


There is another matter that I want to ask General O’Neill. 

1 would like to inquire as to the status of the chapel facilities at 
Sandia Base at Albuquerque. I want you to testify first as to the 
needs and so forth from your viewpoint. 

General O’Nett. May I introduce General Barney, who is my 
Director of Installations. 


Orrice or Deputy Curer or Srarr ror Logistics 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. KEITH R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF 
INSTALLATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION OF SANDIA BASE CHAPEL 


General Barney. The chapel at Sandia Base is used by the service 
personnel there under the Armed Forces special weapons project. The 
need for this chapel has been confirmed, Senator, it is necessary and 
we propose to go ahead and build it. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, I understand that notwithstanding the need 
for the chapel there, no request was made for money in this particular 


bill. 


77770 —_56——-29 
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General Barney. That is correct, sir. The chapel was authorized 
in last year’s bill and the appropriation which was made last year was 
available for this chapel. 

Senator Cuavez. I presume it is in the construction program. 

General Barney. That is correct, sir. We plan to put it in the con- 
struction execution program which will start this coming fiscal year. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, the chapel will be for the benefit of 
all the denominations ? 

General Barney. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you know anything as to its size? 

General Barney. It is a 600-seat chapel, which is a pretty good-sized 
one, of course, sir, and it is programed at $355,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

General, would you care to make a brief statement ? 

General Moore. Nothing except that our office of the Secretary of 
Defense understands that this ug will be built in the next fiscal 
year. 

Senator Cuavez. You mean 1957? 

General Moore. Yes, sir; and funds are already available to build 
this chapel. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, let us do it. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

General O’Neiti. Mr. Chairman, may General Cooney speak to the 
matter of the hospitals?) He is Deputy Surgeon General. General 
Cooney will speak to the medical aspects of it and General Barney 
to the installation costs. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. J. P. COONEY, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL 


MURPHY AND ARMY-NAVY HOSPITALS 


General Coonry. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, due to the fact 
that there has been a gradual decrease in the number of occupied beds 
worldwide in our hospitals and due to the fact that there is a short- 
age of professional personnel to operate hospitals, particularly doc- 
tors, nurses, and dentists, we feel that for the best interest of all 
we should close Murphy Army Hospital and Army-Navy General 
Hospital. 

We feel that we do not need these hospitals at the present time. We 
have sufficient beds without them. 

We feel that due to their location, some distance from the con- 
centration of troops, that it is more efficient to close them than to 
decrease the beds in our other hospitals. 

Senator Cuavez. What will happen if you do close them? Will the 
property go to General Services? Will it be declared surplus? 

General Barney. I can talk to that, sir. In the case of Murphv 
Hospital, we inted to fully utilize it in a joint occupation by the Army 
and the Air Force for other than medical purposes. 

In the case of the Army-Navy hospital, we have not been able to 
devlop a requirement, although we have circulated the agencies of 
the Government. 
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Assuming we will not develop a requirement we will report it to 
the General Services Administration. 

Senator Cuavez. Who in turn could turn it over to the city of Hot 
Springs for local needs. 

General Barney. I presume so, sir. I am not competent to speak 
to that. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, I understand that when the House had their 
hearings a delegation from Arkansas appeared before the House and 
made quite a case for keeping the hospital. They said they needed it 
because of the maneuvers that take place in Louisiana and the ad- 
joining area practically every year. 

Have you anything to say as to that? 

General Coonry. We have a hospital at Camp Polk, sir, and it was 
adequate to take care of the maneuvers at Sagebrush. 

Senator Cuavez. Where is Camp Polk, at Shreveport? 

General Barney. It is 100 miles south of Shreveport, between 
Shreveport and Lake Charles. 

Senator Cuavez. How close is it to the hospital at Hot Springs? 
What is the distance between Camp Polk and Hot Springs? 

General Barney. I would estimate 200 to 300 miles, sir. It is a 
considerable distance. 

Senator CHavez. But vou feel it should be closed ? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

General O’Nemu. We will save both money and medical personnel 
by doing so, sir. That is our reason for asking it in both cases. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. That is all. Thank you. 

General Watson. 


General, you are going to discuss personnel. 


Deputy Curer oF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL, PLANS OFFICE 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


General Watson. Yes, sir; I have under the “Maintenance and 
operation” appropriation three programs which are charged to the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff of Personnel for direction and 
supervision. With your permission, sir. 

Benatar Cuavez. You may proceed, sir. 

General Watson. I will cover successively, sir, the three programs 
in “Maintenance and operation” appropriation, program 2000, “Com- 
mand and management”; program 3000, “Armywide services, ad- 
ministrative,” and program 3800, “Installation support services, 
administrative.” 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed with your statement. 

yeneral Watson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the several pro- 
grams which I shall present for your consideration at this time pro- 
vide funds for the general administrative support of the Army’s 
operations, 

Briefly, there are included in this category, the general expenses 
for the operation of our major headquarters, including the head- 
quarters here in Washington, the operation of our installation head- 
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uarters, and those administrative expenses in connection with wel- 
are, morale and related activities, personnel processing, and disci- 
plinary measures. : 
I shall present and discuss the requirements of each of these pro- 
grams individually. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


For the general expenses of operating those offices which comprise 
the top command of the Army, $129 million is requested. ‘This amount 
is $3,100,000 in excess of anticipated current year expenses. 

The increased requirement is due primarily to the inclusion in this 
budget of two new items: 


1. The installation of electronic data processing systems ; and 
2. The development and establishment of emergency relocation 
plans for the Department of the Army Headquarters. 


We plan to install electronic data processing systems in the fields 
of personnel accounting troop programing, personnel recordkeeping, 
and logistics. 

Preliminary studies indicate the feasibility of inaugurating major 
improvements in all four of these areas and will ultimately lead to 
the development of administrative systems that will provide better 
management, more effective personnel utilization, and better forecast- 
ing through the use of more accurate, up-to-date, and valid data. 

This estimate contains $977,000 in support of this program. 

The development of alternate headquarters and emergency reloca- 
tion plans for the Department of the Army Headquarters is a part of 
a program recommended by the Office of Defense Mobilization and ap- 
proved by the President for insuring continuity of Government opera- 
tions under emergency conditions. 

The cost of this project is estimated to be $3 million, of which com- 
munications facilities will cost $2,400,000; rehabilitation of buildings 
at selected sites, $350,000, and $250,000 for 2 tests of the evacuation 
plans, the functioning of communication nets, and other facilities as 
directed by the Office of Defense Mobilization during these tests. 


ARMYWIDE SERVICES—-ADMINISTRATIVE 


While this program is comparatively small in relation to other pro- 
grams which are being presented to you, included are some of the most 
important functions that the Army performs from the individual sol- 
dier’s viewpoint. I refer to the chaplain’s program, the information 
and education program, the special services program, and the provi- 
sion of educational facilities for dependents of service personnel serv- 
ing overseas. 

Other activities within this program provide funds for the opera- 
tion of the Adjutant General Records Center, funds to reimburse the 
Post Office Department for the Army’s use of penalty mail; the opera- 
tion of recruiting and personnel processing installations, and funds 
for the cost of operation of the United States Disciplinary Barracks, 
and other Provost Marshal General activities. 

The estimate of requirements for fiscal year 1957 is $64,060,000. 
This reflects a net increase over fiscal year 1956 of $1,325,000. In 
general, this request will provide for the continued performance of 
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these activities at approximately the same level as during the current 
year, adjusted to reflect decreased requirements where applicable as 
well as to provide additional requirements due to the implementation 
of the Reserve Forces Act, replacement of church furniture, procure- 
ment of all printing by the Recruiting Publicity Center upon discon- 
tinuance of the field printing plant, and education for an increased 
number of dependent children of personnel in overseas areas. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT SERVICES—-ADMINISTRATIVE 


For the general operating expenses of our installation headquarters 
and the costs of installation security, $85 million is requested. This 
is an increase of $2,558,000 over estimated fiscal year 1956 expenses. 

The additional requirement is due primarily to demands made by 
the German Federal Finance Ministry and German trade unions for 
wage increase for German nationals employed by the Army. 

These agencies have demanded an 8 percent wage increase for 3,000 
local hire Germans, and a demand for approximately 12 to 15 percent 
wage increase for 12,000 labor service personnel is virtually certain. 

It is estimated that these wage increases will amount to approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you appear before the House on that item? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Cuavez. Did they grant it? 

General Watson. That was not cut, sir, to my knowledge. 

Senator Cuavez. It was not? 

General Watson. It was not cut to my knowledge. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir, go ahead. 


CONTROL OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


General Watson. The requirements which I have outlined have 
been developed on the basis of appraisal and review of each agency’s 
mission for the next fiscal year compared to its current mission. 

Unlike several other Army programs, where specific workload cri- 
teria such as tons shipped, or items issued, can be used to determine 
costs, the determination of requirements and costs thereof for these 
administrative functions depends on periodic checks of the agency’s 
operation since specific workload data such as that mentioned is usu- 
ally not available. 

We maintain such checks in the following way: Efficiency of per- 
sonnel utilization is checked through our manpower survey system. 

Management efficiency is dhecliod during periodic management sur- 
veys. 

Staff visits, quarterly reviews of agency reports, and quarterly and 
midyear reviews of agency fund requirements provide timely details 
which supplement the formal survey procedures. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Management improvement programs have in the past received and 
will continue to receive, increasing emphasis at all levels of the Army. 

Where such programs have indicated definite improvements, they 
were put into general use. 
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For example, work simplification programs geared to encourage 
grassroots management have been particularly effective. 

The Army Command management system which has recently been 
installed on a pilot basis at several installations is designed to improve 
the Army’s financial management procedures. 

Intensive supervisor and manager training has aided materially in 
promoting management consciousness at all levels of the Army. In 
this connection, I would like to point out that unit commanders and 
key staff personnel are selected to attend courses of instruction in 
management methods at Army schools as well as selected civilian insti- 
tutions. 

For example, 50 students are sent to the Army’s Command Manage- 
ment School at Fort Belvoir, Va., every 3 weeks for an intensive course 
in management methods. Classes of 25 students each convene 4 times 
annually at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., for specialized instruction 
in manpower control procedures. 

In addition to these Army supervised schools, key personnel are 
sent to the Harvard Business School for both the regular master’s de- 
gree course in business administration, and the 13-week advanced man- 
agement program. 

Thirty-two officers attend the course in business administration, and 
10 officers attend the advanced management program. 

The Army also sends 10 officers to the University of Pittsburgh to 
attend the course entitled “Management Problems for Executives.” 
This course is comparable to Harvard’s advanced management pro- 
gram. 

The results of this type of training have been most gratifying. 

Members of my staff are present who are prepared to provide more 
detailed information. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right, General. 

Thank you very much. 

General Watson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General O’Nemtu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, we are going to stand in recess until Tuesday, 
next, at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11: 55 a. m., Friday, May 18, 1956, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 22, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DI- 
VISION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY; AND MAJ. GEN. 
JOHN S. UPHAM, JR., OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in order. 

General Lawton, who is to be the first witness this morning? 

reneral Lawton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present as my 
first witness, Maj. Gen. John S. Upham, Jr., Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Military Operations, to present the program 2200 training. 

Senator CHAavrez. You may proceed, General Upham. 

General UpHam. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I have a prepared 
statement which can be inserted into the record; if you desire, I will 
do that and just discuss some of the highlights of the Army training 
in fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you start with the specific training objectives? 

General Urnam. First, we must attain and maintain the combat 
readiness of essential Army forces. Second, we must train individual 
and unit replacements in furtherance of the first objective. Third, 
the Active Army must assist and supervise training of the Reserve 
components to further the development of an effective Reserve. 
Fourth, it is imperative that we maintain a training base which meets 
current requirements and has the capability of expanding rapidly in 
the event of national emergency. Fifth, we must continue, through 
troop test exercises, to test and evaluate new technical equipment, 
tactical doctrine, and organizational concepts for possible adoy tion 
by the Army. 


453 
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Our program of training takes cognizance of new developments in 
Army organizational and employment concepts. In the main, these 
new concepts stem from the advent of an Army delivery system for 
atomic weapons as a part of the field Army’s weapons system. 

As a result, increased emphasis on the use of atomic weapons in the 
Army has increased training requirements for both individuals and 
units. We have incorporated atomic-warfare training in appropriate 
courses at our Army service schools. In addition, courses have been 
established to provide specialized training for selected individuals. 
The employment of and defense against atomic weapons is part of the 
individual training and unit training at all echelons. When feasible, 
the play of atomic weapons is included in field exercises and command- 
post exercises. Trained personnel are required for the storage, 
handling, and maintenance of the weapons and for the greater intelli- 
gence effort required and to provide the more extensive coordination 
and communications necessary to assure effective and timely delivery 
of the missiles at the target area. 


GUIDED-MISSILES FIELD 


Furthermore, with respect to the immediate defense of the con- 
tinental United States in the event of all-out war, one of our most 
important training functions is in the field of guided missiles. 

Units of the Army Antiaircraft Command are being converted to 
and trained in the use of Nike. In addition, new Nike battalions are 
being activated and assigned to that command. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you still referring to specific training objec- 
tives? 

General Upnam. No, sir, I have gone through the objectives and 
now I am highlighting it. 

Senator CuHavez. Your statement covers specific training objectives 
and the general scope of the Army training. 

General Upnam.. Those first five objectives were the general scope. 
Now I am highlighting some of the specific training like the atomics 
and the missiles, sir. 

Senator CHavez. And that is the reason for it? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. Your general scope of Army training is due to the 
Regular Army activities? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And the specific training is brought about by the 
necessity of training with missiles and modern weapons? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING NIKE UNIT PERSONNEL 


Training of key personnel for these Nike units is conducted at 
the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile Center at Fort Bliss, Tex. The 
phasing of individuals to this training is regulated so that all missile 
men designated for assignment to a particular battalion complete 
training at approximately the same time. After completion of 
individual training, a battalion “package’”’ is constituted. 

These men then train together for an additional 2 months on the 
equipment which will accompany them to their battalion positions. 
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Operational readiness of NIKE units is attained and maintained by 
onsite training and annual service practice firing in the Fort Bliss 
area. Personnel or Ordnance support units are trained at the Ord- 
nance Guided Missile School, Huntsville, Ala. 

With your permission, sir, I would like to go into the major changes 
in the training budget. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. 

General Upnam. | have a prepared handout which provides com- 
parative figures for 2 fiscal years and indicates the specific projects 
concerning which we have found it necessary to request increases as 
well as those in which our fund requirements have been reduced. 

At the House hearing, the Army offered up $909,700 because we 
had learned that the field exercise, Rocky Shoals, could not be held. 

Senator CHavez. What are you ‘talking about in your chart? 

General Upnam. If you will note, item 5, special field exercises. 
eet? Cuavez. I think it would be better if you would start with 
No. 1. 

General Upnam. Very well, sir. 


REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTERS 


No. 1, replacement training centers, you will note that we have an 
increase there of approximately a million dollars. 

Senator CHavez. What does this involve? 

General Upuam. Replacement training centers are where we train 
new personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. That kind of replacement? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. That increase of $1 million approxi- 
mately, is because of the RFA Act, the training of the Reserve Forces 
personnel coming in under the act of 1955. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you mean a project such as Operation Gyro- 
scope? 

General Upnam. No, sir. 

Senator CHavez. They are new personnel? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

SCHOOLS 


The next item, No. 2, is schools. There we have a decrease of 
$1,430,000. This decrease we attribute to the overall economies 
effected in civilian personnel hire. This reflects the stabilizing effect 
of the program we had of replacing military with civilian. 

Senator CHavez. What does it stabilize? 

General Upxam. It stabilizes the individual so that we do not have 
so many changing all the time. It adds some permanency to it. 

The next item, miscellaneous training, reflects an increase due 
primarily to our share in the supplemental budget we have asked for, 
sir, principally due to DEW line training, which is an additional 
function we have received since we appeared before the House sub- 
committee. 

Senator CHavez. A new activity? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 
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TUITION AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Tuition at civilian institutions, item 4, we have an increase of 
$3,872,000. That is attributed mainly to three things. We are 
planning on giving primary flight training to helicopter pilots under 
under civilian contract. We are also increasing our emphasis on 
instrument flight training for Army pilots. 

Senator CHavez. How do you make those contracts? 

General UpHam. They are made with civilian institutions. 

Senator Cuavez. I know they are. Do you negotiate them? 

General UpHam. Yes; but first, proposals are obtained. 

Senator CHavez. Do you contact several institutions and_ask them 
to give you a figure? 

General UpHam. We ask for proposals. 

Senator Cuavez. You ask for proposals. 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. They are not negotiated? 

General UpHam. Yes; they are, sir. 

Transition training: That is training mechanics and pilots as new 
type aircraft come off the line. They have to be trained to operate 
and maintain them. 

Senator Cuavez. General, this is a different kind of training pro- 
gram than the Army ca res on when it sends a man to study law, 
another one to study business, and another to study advanced 
engineering? 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you explain how this timing is carried on? 

General Upnam. I have an individual here from our Army aviation 
section whom I would like to have explain that. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would at this point. 


HELICOPTER PILOT TRAINING 


Major Trica. At present the cargo helicopter pilot training is 22 
weeks. In an effort to get a better product we are expanding the 
course to 30 weeks. The facilities at Rucker could not take this 
expansion airspacewise. 

We intend to contract with a civilian contractor the primary phase 
of this helicopter pilot training. 

The entire course will be lidiathensil to 30 weeks. The present 
course is 20 weeks. 

Senator Cuavez. Aren’t there any other camps outside of Rucker 
that could be used? 

Major Trigg. This training will be given at an existing military 
installation in Texas. 

Senator CHavez. Doesn’t the Army have camp facilities now, where 
they could carry on this training without going to private institutions? 

Major Trice. Sir, this is an Army camp at Camp Walter, Tex., 
where it will be done. The training will be done by a civilian con- 
tractor. 

Senator CHAavez. But at an Army camp? 

Major Triaa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

General Upnam. Sir, the next item is ‘Special field exercises.”” You 
will note there a reduction of $13,474,100. 
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Senator Cuavez. Tell us about the tuition charges at civilian insti- 
tutions. How do their charges compare in general with the cost of 
training at an Army camp? 

General Upnam. I have Dr. Allen here who I would like to have 
speak to you. 

Senator CHavez. We would like to know about these things be- 
cause inquiries will be made as to why it is necessary to pay civilian 
institutions. 

General UpHam. Dr. Allen is in our training section. He handles 
that problem, sir. 


TRAINING IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Dr. Roure L. Auien. The Army, sir, conducts a fairly extensive 
range of training in civilian educational institutions to meet circum- 
stances wherein the training is not obtainable from Army, other 
services, or other governmental training facilities or where economy 
may best be served by conducting the training in these civilian 
institutions. 

The training covers such subjects as business administration and 
management, engineering and its related subjects, the physical 
sciences, specifically physics, nuclear physics, chemistry and related 
sciences, certain of the skills relating to the foreign languages and skills 
relating to the operations of technical aspects of Army production and 
Army research and developmental work. 

Senator CHavez. Does the Army have a committee to pass on the 
applicants? How do you select the personnel that goes into that 
training? 

Dr. ALLEN. All individuals who are trained in civilian institutions 
under the Army programs volunteer for this duty. It is very desirable 
training. The individuals submit a regular application through their 
service channel, giving their own experience, their educational back- 
ground and other items which are relevant to the training in question. 

This is then screened by the training agency to determine the most 
appropriate officers or individuals to select for this training. 

Senator CHavnz. Does the screening agency pass on adaptability? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Sénator CHAavez. Someone might want to be a lawyer but he does 
not have the qualifications. 

Dr. Auten. That is correct. They pass on their technical back- 
ground, their training, their experience in command or whatever the 
military experience may be involved, their personality, and the ap- 
propriateness of the present requisites set up by the civilian institution; 
in other words, the entrance requirements of the graduate school in 
question. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. Thank you, Doctor. 

Proceed, General Upham. 


SPECIAL FIELD EXERCISES 


General UpHam. The next one is item 5, special field exercises. 
The decrease in that item is due to the fact that we do not plan,a 
large exercise in fiscal year 1957 comparable to Sagebrush. 

Senator CHavez. So you are making a reduction there of $13 millions 
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General Upnam. It is a reduction, sir. We did give up approxima- 
tely $910,000 when we went before the House. The reason was that 
exercise, Rocky Shoals could not be held as scheduled. 

Senator CHavez. Do you put the $13 million elsewhere? 

General Upnam. No, sir. It is a reduction in the exercise program 
in fiseal year 1957 as compared to fiscal year 1956. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


TRAINING DEVICES AND PUBLICATIONS 


General UpHam. The next item, item 6, are training devices and 
publications. There is an increase there and that is mainly due to 
our need to get additional training aids for antiaircraft, such as radar 
target simulators. They are rather expensive but in the long run 
they are much cheaper than trying to conduct training on actual 
missiles or aircraft. 

Senator Cuavez. That is equipment? 

General Upuam. Yes, sir. It is made especially for this type of 
training. 

Senator CHavez. Give us an example. What kind of equipment 
would you buy for the particular training that you have in mind? 

General Upnam. It is a large electronic device which simulates the 
flight of an airplane or missile. The radar from the antiaircraft 
batteries can track on this simulated target and they can tell from 
that whether they are operating correctly and whether they get a hit 
or not. 

Senator CHAavez. What about publications?. Are they technical 
generally? 

General Upuam. Yes, sir. They are generally the training publi- 
cations of the Army. 

SCHOOL TEMPORARY DUTY 


The next item is “School temporary duty.” This is to pay for the 
temporary duty allowances for students taking courses at the various 
schools. 

MILITARY ACADEMY 


The last item is the “Military Academy” in which we have asked 
for an increase of $270,000, approximately, to help pay for the waiters 
in the messhall. They are changing over from military to civilian. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the justification for that? This is quite 
an increase. 

General Upnam. It is approximately $270,000 more. 

Senator Cuavez. You have a $270,400 increase. What is the 
justification jor changing from military to civilian? Is it morale? 

Generai UpHam. Morale. 

General Lawton. The committee report last year of this committee 
requested the services to look into the replacement of enlisted men by 
civilians at both the Military and Naval Academies. 

Senator CHavez. How do you select civilians? Through civil 
service? 

General Lawton. No, sir. These are wage-board employees that 
are hired locally in that area. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you pay them union wages? 

General Lawton. I am sure they do, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Are they organized? 

General Lawron. Not to my knowledge, sir. I am not able to 
answer that question. 

General Upuam. I think it is quite difficult to hire them up there. 
They are away from any large center and they have difficulty getting 
them. 

Senator Cuavez. How will they be housed? 

General Lawton. I believe they are housed in the local community 
and report to their duty each day and go back and live at home. 

Senator Cuavez. What about education for the children? I assume 
some of them are married and have families. Do the local com- 
munities take care of that? 

General Lawton. They live in their home communities. The 
education is provided for by the public schools. 

General Upnam. Sir, that concludes the highlights. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


(The statement follows:) 


The Army training budget, fiscal year 1957—Direct obligations 


és 
Fiscal year Fiscal year ane (+) 
1956 | 1007 | giteeme () 


| 


. Replacement training centers and training divisions eee $3, 553, O00 $4, 555, 000 $1, 002, 000 
. Schools -------| 38,291,000 | 36,861,000 —1, 430, 000 

Miscellaneous training 10, 240, 600 12, 540, 000 2, 299, 400 
Tuition at civilian institutions | 1, 599, 000 5, 471, 000 3, 872, 000 
Sactnl Mets Gner elses... 2. a - scans sccecbnnssssscdengna-sep » 83 OR, 40 19,035,300 | —13, 474, 100 
. Training devices and publications 12, 751, 400 15, 260, 000 2, 508, 600 

School temporary duty 7 ; 16, 690,000 | 18,718,000 2, 028, 000 
U.S. Military Academy | 3, 079, 600 3, 350, 000 270, 400 


] 

2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


118, 714, 000 | 15,790,300 | —2, 923, 700 





NOTES 


1. Increased loads in replacement training centers to meet the training require- 
ments for Reserve Forces Act personnel. 

2. Fund decrease due to overall economies effected in civilian personnel hire and 
also reflects stabilizing effect of the fiscal year 1956 program of replacing military 
personnel with civilians. 

3. Increase in this project provides funds for the Army’s assigned mission in 
the distant early warning (DEW) line. 

4. Increases primarily due to the following: 

(1) Primary flight training of helicopter pilots. 
(2) Instrument flight training, Army pilots. 
(3) Transition training, pilots and mechanics. 

5. The decrease in funds required for special field exercises is principally because 
the Army will not conduct in fiscal year 1957 a large joint exercise comparable in 
magnitude to Sagebrush. This reduction is possible notwithstanding funds re- 
quired for Desert Rock VII, United States Army participation in a large-seale 
NATO exercise and buildup of troop test activities at the Army Electronic Proving 
Grounds. 

6. Increase required for procurement of additional AAA radar simulators and 
other NSDC developed aids. 

7. Increase due to increased loads at Army service schools, Marine Corps 
school ($50,000 to support DEW line training) and civilian institutions. 

8. Increase provides for phased replacement of military mess attendants in the 
cadet mess, USMA, with civilians (planned phasing is 50 percent in fiseal year 1957 
and 50 percent in fiscal year 1958). 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BupGeEt EstimaTEs, Fiscat YEAR 1957 


Maintenance and Operations, Army Program 2200, Training 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE, . SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, BY Maj. Gen. Jonn S. Upnam, OrFice, 
Deputy Cuier or STarFF FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen, in broad terms, the overall objective of our training 
program is to support the national policy that the Army, together with the other 
services, must develop military posture of such strength as to be a strong deterrent 
to aggression and if such deterrent fails, then to be victorious in any ensuing war. 
To meet this overall objective, our training must be oriented toward the accom- 
plishment of certain continuing specific objectives which are— 


SPECIFIC TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


First, we must attain and maintain the combat readiness of essential Army 
forces. Second, we must train individual and unit replacements in furtherance of 
the first objective. Third, the active Army must assist and supervise training 
of the Reserve components to further the development of an effective Reserve. 
Fourth, it is imperative that we maintain a training base which meets current 
requirements and has the capability of expanding rapidly in the event of national 
emergency. Fifth, we must continue, throuvh troop-test exercises, to test and 
evaluate new technical equipment, tactical doctrine, and organizational concepts 
for possible adoption by the Army. 

Our program of training must take cognizance of new developments in Army 
organizational and employment concepts. In the main, these new concepts 
stem from the advent of an Army delivery system for atomic weapons as a part 
of the field Army’s weapons system. 


GENERAL SCOPE OF ARMY TRAINING 


Training our Army is a tremendous task. The large personnel turnover adds 
to our difficulties. So does the growing number and complexity of our weapons 
and equipment. This is no longer an Army of riflemen, clerks, cooks, and can- 
noneers alone. The Artillery gunner of World War IT could serve any one of 
several weapons. Today’s artillery gunner must specialize to serve the 280- 
millimeter atomic cannon, the Honest John rocket, the Nike and Corporal euided 
missiles, or any one of several other type artillery. Maintenance specialists for 
Nike require 42 weeks of school training. The turret of our new M48 tank is 
laden with dials, instruments, and switches similar to the panel of an airplane, 
Besides training technicians to operate and maintain complicated ecuipment, we 
must train our soliders to survive and fight under conditions of extremes in climates 
and terrain. Unit training must be conducted with imagination and foresight, 
based on our best concepts of what future war will be like. Throuvh field exer- 
cises we learn and practice the best ways and means of sudden and precise applica- 
tion of combat power. We must learn how to disperse rapidly but without loss of 
control in order not to provide remunerative atomic targets to the enemy. We 
must train leaders and staff personnel to employ efficiently the modern weapons 
and techniques of war. TThorouth and comprehensive training of all personnel is 
essential to the production of an Army cavable of operating as a cohesive, coor- 
dinated, and responsive force. In fact, we believe that in terms of combat readi- 
ness, training is indeed the greatest barvain on today’s security market. This 
is the general scope of Army training. Here are some of the specific things we 
are doing. 

Training for atomic warfare 

The increasing availability of units with an atomic capability increases the 
training requirements for both individuals and units. We have incorporated 
atomic warfare training in appropriate courses at our Army service schools. In 
addition, courses have been established to provide svecialized trainirg for selected 
individuals. The employment of, and defense against, atomic weapons are part 
of individual training and unit training at all echelons. When feasible, the play 
of atomic weapons is included in field exercises and command post exercises. 
Incorporation of atomic weapons into our firepower system has created the 
need for additional trainirg funds. Trained personnel are required for the storage, 
handling, and maintenance of the weapons, for the greater intelligence effort 
required and to provide the more extensive coordination and communications 
necessary to insure effective and timely delivery of the missile at the target area. 
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Army aviation training 

Army aviation provides rapid mobility for the commander, the observer the 
courier, the casualty, and the combat patrol. It permits rapid concentration or 
dispersion of forces regardless of terrain, and provides a means of supplying and 

maintaining these forces. The Army maintains the Army Aviation Center at 
Fort Rucker, Ala., in order to explore and develop taetical doctrine in the use of 
aircraft. The Army Aviation School, part of the center, provides tactical training 
for Army aviators. Primary flight training of our fixed wing pilots is currently 
conducted by the Air Force at Gary Air Force Base, San Marcos, Tex., and 
Spence Air Base, Moultrie, Ga. It is planned to initiate primary flight training 
for rotary wing pilots through contract with a commercial concern in fiscal year 
1957. Additional funds for this purpose are included in the budget. 


Training in civilian schools 


Civilian colleges and universities are utilized to meet training requirements 
that can be better and more economically accomplished by this means. We 
also utilize appropriate training programs of commercial and industrial enter- 
prises for specialized training. Through these means we insure that selected 
personnel of the Army receive the best possible scientific and professional edu- 
cation and training. We select only qualified personnel for such training accord- 
ing to actual requirements which are under continuous review. No one is selected 
solely for the purpose of raising his level of education. Proper utilization of 
students who attend civil schools for 20 weeks or longer is insured by requiring 
them to sign an agreement to remain on active duty for a minimum of 4 years 
after completion of training. During that period, the graduate must serve at 
least one tour of duty in a position utilizing the science or skills in which he has 
received specialized training. This civilian college training is career education 
and full-duty time. It is not a troop-education activity enabled by T. I. and E. 
funds for voluntary, off-duty study in civilian institutions below the college gradu- 
ate level. Tuition aid for the latter is provided under the welfare and morale 
services program. 

Training in guided missiles and rockets 

With respect to the immediate defense of the continental United States in the 
event of all-out war, one of our most important training functions is in the field 
of guided missiles. The most effective surface-to-air weapon available today is 
the Army Nike missile. The Army’s Nike missile system is capable of engaging 
and destroying any aircraft presently available or known to be planned for the 
foreseeable future. Units of the Army Antiaircraft Command are being con- 
verted to and trained in the use of Nike. In addition, new Nike battalions are 
being activated and assigned to that command. Training of key personnel for 
those units is conducted at the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile Center, Fort 
Bliss, Tex. The phasing of individuals to this training is regulated so that all 
missile men designated for assignment to a particular battalion complete training 
at approximately the same time. After completion of individual training a bat- 
talion “‘package”’ is constituted. These men then train together for an additional 
2 months on the equipment which will accompany them to their battalion posi- 
tion. Operational readiness of Nike units is attained and maintained by on-site 
training and annual service practice firing in the Fort Bliss area. Personnel for 
Ordnance support units are trained at the Ordnance Guided Missile School, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Training in the Army’s surface-to-surface missile, the Corporal, is currenthy 
conducted at Fort Bliss. Here Corporal battalions are activated and trained as 
complete units. These battalions undergo a 16-week unit training cycle which 
includes service practice firing. It is planned to move this activity to Fort Sill, 
Okla., in fiscal year 1957 so that all surface-to-surface artillery and missile training 
will be consolidated. This move is also necessary to provide additional facilities 
for programed expansion of surface-to-air missile training at Fort Bliss. 

The free rocket (Honest John) is of growing importance in our atomic weapons 
delivery system. While the control aspects of this weapon are not as complex as 
for the electronically guided missiles there are many operational problems not 
encountered with conventional artillery. The activation of additional Honest 
John units will have a considerable impact on our training effort at Fort Sill. 


Reserves Forces Act training 

In accordance with the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, the Army on October 3, 
1955, initiated a 6-month training program for eligible enlistees of the Army 
Reserve and the National Guard. This training is being conducted by members 
of the active Army at existing Army training centers. 
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All enlistees, regardless of branch or duty assignment, are initially trained in 
basic military subjects and the fundamentals of ground combat. Then they 
receive advanced inidividual training in the performance of duties peculiar to 
their respective branches or assignments. Finally, they receive basic unit train- 
ing, during which they apply their individual training to duties as members of 
teams, crews, squads, or units. 

As of May 18, 21,864 trainees have entered this active duty training program. 
Enrollment in the program is expected to increase as information concerning it 
is more widely disseminated and its objectives and advantages are more clearly 
understood. 


Code of conduct training 


In the Korean conflict, our captured soldiers encountered for the first time 
extensive and organized use of brainwashing techniques as practiced by the 
Communists. Many of our soldiers were well able to withstand the insidious, 
cruel, and in many cases, brutal techniques employed. Some broke under the 
pressures. As is usually the case, a great deal more was heard concerning those 
who yielded than about those who remained steadfast and courageous. In any 
event, it became evident that our training program should include more specific 
and detailed instruction and indoctrination designed to inculcate in every soldier 
a sense of duty and devotion to God and country strong enough to sustain him in 
resistance to capture or through the ordeal of life as a prisoner of war. 

On October 7, 1955, and November 3, 1955, the Army published training 
circulars implementing Executive Order 10631 which established the code of 
conduct for members of the United States Armed Forces. These circulars pro- 
vide training in support of the code for every member of the Army. The primary 
objective of this training is to increase unit fighting strength and individual will 
to resist. The circulars emphasize training in methods of avoiding capture, the 
duty to attempt escape if captured, and the duty not to give the enemy informa- 
tion or any other aid. 

The indoctrination and motivational training to be stressed throughout the 
career of all soldiers is directed toward developing: (1) A knowledge of the basic 
truths and advantages of our democratic institutions as opposed to the fallacies 
of communism; (2) unit and organizational esprit; (3) motivation of the individual 
toward our national objectives; and (4) the moral fiber and religious motivation 
of the American soldier to fortify him with the weapons of faith and courage. 
It is recognized that this training and indoctrination will be most effective when 
it reaffirms and places in proper perspective the principles taught in our homes, 
churches, and schools. 


Major changes in training budget 


The budget which the committee has before it represents our estimate of the 
funds required to support training in fiscal year 1957. We have prepared a 
handout which provides comparative figures for 2 fiscal years, and indicates the 
specific projects concerning which we have found it necessary to request increases 
as well as those in which our fund requirements have been reduced. At the time 
of the hearings before the House subcommittee it was determined by the Depart- 
ment of the Army that the field exercise programed for fiscal year 1957, desig- 
nated as ‘“‘Rocky Shoals,” could not be held. Consequently, that committee was 
informed that the cancellation of Rocky Shoals reduced the Army’s fund require- 
ment by $909,700. This reduction is reflected in the handovt. The committee 
will note that our fund requirements for fiscal year 1957 are $2,923,700 less than 
in fiscal year 1956. This reduction is due principally to a field exercise program 
of considerably less magnitude than the one for the current fiscal year. 

The committee will also note that in many of our Army schools, despite an 
increase in student loads over fiscal vear 1956, we have decreased fund require- 
ments in fiscal year 1957. This is due to better personnel utilization and the 
stabilizing effect of replacing military personnel with civilians where possible. 
In the initial replacement it was necessary to replace generally on a 1-for-] basis. 
As the civilian becomes fully oriented in his duties and the need dimiaishes for 
additional personnel to compensate for the short tours of military personnel, 
fewer overhead are required. In fiscal year 1957 we will also realize a savings 
due to the consolidation at the Ordnance School, Aberdeen, Md., of all Ordnance 
Automotive School training. These savings are reflected in the fiscal vear 1957 
budget estimates. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this distinguished committee 
to explain our proposed program for fiscal year 1957. 1 thank you gentlemen 
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for your attention and I shall now be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have concerning the training budget program. 
Senator Cuavez. I presume General Hutchison is your next witness? 
General Lawton. Yes, sir; he will present programs 2100, 2700, 
2900, and 3200. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. CHARLES R. HUTCHISON, BUDGET 
DIVISION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Hutcuison. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would 
like to insert my statement in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. You do that and elaborate on program 2100 to 
start with. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Bric. Gen. CHarues R. Hutrcuison, Bupeet Division, Orrice, 
CoMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the 
committee again this year to present the fiscal year 1957 estimates for the follow- 
ing budget programs of the maintenance and operations, Army appropriation: 

Program 2100. Evaluation system 

Program 2700. Joint projects 

Program 2900. Other operational activities 

Program 3200. Armywide services (finance and audit) 

I will cover briefly the principal items contained in each of these programs and 
will point out any major changes projected for fiscal year 1957 as related to the 
fiscal year 1956 estimates presented to you last year. 


PROGRAM 2100. EVALUATION SYSTEM 


Funds requested for the evaluation system provide for the direct support of 
the Army intelligence and counterintelligence activities, including the Army 
attaché system, the Army Intelligence Center at Fort Holabird, Md., the Army 
mapping program, industrial security, and various classified activities. 

The Army’s objective is to obtain the most complete and accurate intelligence 
information possible in order that we may lay our plans competently, spend our 
research and production dollars wisely, and deploy our resources efficiently. 

Although the cost of this program constitutes less than 1 percent of Army’s 
annual fund requirements, it furnishes essential guidance to other Army pro- 
grams and contributes heavily to our overall national intelligence effort. For 
fiseal year 1957 the Army is requesting $82 million, exclusive of installation sup- 
port, as compared to estimated obligations this fiscal year of $76.4 million, or an 
increase for fiscal year 1957 of approximately $5.6 million. Except for the net 
effect of minor increases or decreases, this $5.6 million increase is substantially 
attributable to the requirements of a highly classified activity in support of our 
national intelligence effort. 

Although five new attaché stations have been activated during the current 
fiscal year, the required funds for the Army attaché system are reduced by some 
$20,000. This has been possible because of improved supply discipline, reduction 
in the total number of vehicles utilized, and a reduction in the average number of 
personnel per attaché station. 

From a fund point of view, the classified activities previously mentioned re- 
quiring $27.6 million, and the military survey and map program requiring $36.5 
million, comprise the major segments of the program. 

Funds for the military surveys and maps program provide for the production 
and distribution of maps, map auxiliaries, geodetic data and engineer intelligence. 
The Army mapping program represents Department of Defense requirements, 
and it is closely coordinated with the other services. The need for information 
of the earth’s surface is increasing. This results from the requirement for more 
comprehensive military planning necessary under new concepts of warfare. Tar- 
geting for bombardment and the concept of the mobile striking foree require con- 
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siderable more detailed information of the ground over widely dispersed areas. 
Adequate maps, geodetic data, and engineer intelligence are essential in meeting 
these requirements, 

PROGRAM 2700. JOINT PROJECTS 


This program provides for support not only of principal tasks or missians 
of the Department of the Army, but for support of projects over which the Army 
has little or no control. Briefly, the latter encompasses the broad area of inter- 
service and departmentwide activities for which the Army has been assigned 
the administrative or ‘“‘carrying’’ agency responsibility. The estimate for fiscal 
vear 1957 has been developed both within the Army staff, and by directive of 
higher authority to incorporate amounts for specific projects as approved by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Grouped under this program are such diversified activities as furtherance 
of national policy with respect to inter-American relations; joint charter schools, 
including the National War College and the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces; administrative support for three joint headquarters, geographically 
located in Europe, Japan, and the Caribbean area; Department of the Army pro 
rata support of intergovernmental agency groups; Armed Forces information 
and education program; and special classified projects. 

The Army is requesting $123.2 miilion for this program during fiscal year 1957, 
or an increase of $23.2 million over the estimated obligations for the current 
fiscal year. With the exception of minor net increases and decreases this $23.2 
million increase is attributable to those classified projects for which the Army 
was directed to include specific amounts. 


PROGRAM 2900. OTHER OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


This program provides for a number of miscellaneous Army functions which 
bear little or no relationship to each other, and which are not covered by any 
other budget program. 

The major requirements for funds in this program are for the support of three 
activities: temporary dvty movement of units, labor service units in support of 
tactical units, and the Korean Service Corps. The travel expenses in conneetion 
with the movement of troop units pertain to the movement of troop units and 
equipment in Germany to training and firing areas. The labor service units 
consist of a force of German and non-German civilians organized and equipped to 
perform f nections similar to corresponding Army units. They are under United 
States military supervision. The Korean Service Corps consists of Korean 
civilians organized into qvasi-military groups whose missions are to provide the 
necessary labor for unloading of supplies and transporting such supplies to front 
line units where use of motor transport is infeasible. 

Both the labor service units and the Korean Service Corps provide relatively 
inexpensive indigenous labor to replace military personnel in support of Army 
missions in Europe and the Far East. 

Funds required to support this program for fiscal year 1957 total $12 million, 
as compared to $12.2 million for fiscal year 1956. The reduced requirement in 
fiscal year 1957 is due primarily to a reduction in the Korean Service Corps. 


PROGRAM 3200. ARMYWIDE SERVICES (FINANCE AND AUDIT) 


This program provides for two functions: finance activities and audit activities. 
Funds are requested for pay of personnel, travel, and certain operating expenses 
of field activities of the Chief of Finance and of the Army Audit Agency. Field 
activities of the Chief of Finance include the Finance Center, United States Army, 
located in Indianapolis, Ind., and Finance Offices, United States Arn.y. The 
audit activities encompass the Headquarters, Army Audit Agency and regional 
an! branch offices, including audit activities of the overseas commands. 

The Army is requesting $36 million for this program for fiscal year 1957 as 
compared to the estimated obligations of $35.8 million for fiscal year 19£6. The 
fiscal year 1957 fund requirements reflect a reduction of approxin ately $1 million 
in the armywide finance activities and a corresponding increase in the armywide 
audit activities. Reduction in cost of armywide finance activities is due in part 
to a lower troop strength to be serviced, and to some significant improvements 
in management, particularly at the Army Finance Center. 

The increase in fund requirements for armywide audit activities is attributable 
primarily to expansion of audit procedures, whereby the emphasis has been 
shifted from the audit of individual accounts to a more comprehensive type of 
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audit, which covers all financial and related activities at an installation and 
furnishes applicable levels of command an overall evaluation of such activities. 


EVALUATION SYSTEM 


General Hurcuison. Funds requested for the “Evaluation system”’ 
provide for the direct support of the Army intelligence and counter- 
intelligence activities, including the Army attaché system, the Army 
Intelligence Center at Fort Holabird, Md., the Army mapping pro- 
gram, industrial security, and various classified activities. 

For fiscal vear 1957, the Army is requesting $82 million, exclusive 
of installation support, as compared to estimated obligations this 
fiscal year of $76.4 million, or an increase for fiscal year 1957 of ap- 
proximately $5.6 million. Except for the net effect of minor increases 
or decreases, this $5.6 million increase is substantially attributable to 
the requirements of a highly classified activity. 

Although five new attaché stations have been activated during the 
current fiscal year, the required funds for the Army attaché system 
are reduced by some $20,000. This has been possible because of im- 
proved supply discipline, reduction in the total number of vehicles 
utilized, and a reduction in the average number of personnel per 
attaché station. 

ATTACHE SERVICE 


Senator Cuavez. Can you furnish the committee with a complete 
list of your attaché service? 

General Hutcuison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish vou would. 


General Hurcuison. We will, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is separate and apart from the missions? 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How do they work in a practical way? Under 
whose jurisdiction are they? Are they under the mission or the 
Ambassador? 

General Hurcuison. At the local station, sir, they are under the 
jurisdiction of the Ambassador. 

Senator Cuavez. Your list would not include the Marines? 

General Hurcuison. No, sir; it would include the Army. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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JOINT PROJECTS 


General Hurcutson. The next program is 2700, Joint Projects. 
This program provides for support not only of principal tasks or mis- 
sions of the Department of the Army, but for support of projects over 
which the Army has little or no control. Grouped under this program 
are such diversified activities as furtherance of national policy with 
respect to inter-American relations, joint charter schools, including 
the National War College, and the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces; administrative support for three joint headquarters geo- 
graphically located in Europe, Japan, and the Caribbean area; Depart- 
ment of the Army pro rata support of intergovernmental agency 
groups; Armed Forces information and education program; and special 
classified projects. 

The Army is requesting $123.2 million for this program during fiscal 
year 1957, or an increase of $23.2 million over the estimated obligations 
for the current fiscal year. 

Senator CHavez. What is the reason for that? 

General Hurcuison. With the exception of minor net increases and 
decreases in the various projects within this program, the entire in- 
crease is attributable to classified projects over which the Army has 
no control but was directed to include specific amounts. 

Senator CuHavez. What about vour pay increases? 

General Hurcutson. They are included in this estimate, yes, sir. 
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OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The next program is 2900, Other Operational Activities. 

The major requirement for funds in this program are for the support 
of three activities: temporary duty movement of units, Jabor service 
units in support of tactical units in Germany, and the Korean Service 
Corps. The funds required to support this program for fiscal year 
1957 total $12 million as compared to $12.2 million for fiscal year 1956. 
The reduced requirement in fiscal year 1957 is due primarily to a re- 
duction in the Korean Service Corps. 


FINANCE AND AUDIT 


The fourth program is 3200, Armywide Services (Finance and 
Audit). This program provides for two functions: finance activities 
and audit activities. Funds are requested for pay of personnel, travel, 
and certain operating expenses of field activities of the Chief of Finance 
and of the Army Audit Agency. 

Senator CHavez. Then the activities are separate and apart? 

General Hutcuison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Each has its own particular function? 

General Hutcuison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What does the first one deal with? 

General Hutcuison. The disbursing and payment of troops and 
that type of activity. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the requirements and needs of the 
Army? Does Finance look into that? When you get ready to sub- 
mit the budget for the Army, does Finance look into that particular 
matter? 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir. I would say that the Chief of 
Finance calculates the estimated amount of pay that will be required 
based upon the strength of the Army. 

Field activities of the Chief of Finance include the Finance Center, 
United States Army, located in Indianapolis, Ind., and finance offices, 
United States Army. 

The Army is requesting $36 million for this program for fiscal year 
1957 as compared with the estimated obligations of $35.8 million for 
fiscal year 1956. The fiscal year 1957 fund requirements reflect a 
reduction of approximately $1 million in the armywide finance 
activities and a corresponding increase in the armywide audit acti- 
vities. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you have less strength in the Army in 1957 
than in 1956? 

General Hutcuison. Yes, sir. That is the primary reason for the 
reduction. There are less military being served in fiscal year 1957 
than in 1956. 


EXPANSION OF AUDIT PROCEDURES 


The increase in fund requirements for armywide audit activities 
is attributable primarily to expansion of audit procedures, whereby 
the emphasis has been shifted from the audit of individual accounts 
to a more comprehensive type of audit, which covers all financial and 
related activities at an installation and furnishes applicable levels 
of command an overall evaluation of such activities. 
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Senator Cuavez. The Audit Agency audits the Army. To whom 
is the audit submitted? 

General Hurcutson. I have the Chief of the Audit Agency here, 
sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you make an individual audit or a general 
audit? Who checks over the audit? 

General GseLstEEN (Chief of Army Audit Agency). I am not sure 
as to the question. 

Senator CHavez. The question was whether individual or general 
audits are made. 

Maj. Gen. Ernar B. Gsetstern. That was the change from auditing 
on an individual account basis and changing that to the audit of an 
entire installation in which we examine the whole financial manage- 
ment of an installation. Then we submit a single report on the 
financial transactions of an installation, such as a post, arsenal, or 
general depot. 

Senator Cuavez. Who goes over that? 

General GseLsTEEN. The reports are checked and reviewed by the 
regional chief. We have 12 regions. Each region has a regional 
chief, and he publishes the audit report. The audit report then goes 
to the major commander coneerned. If it is a troop installation, it 
would usually go to the Army commander. [If it is of technical serv- 
ice, such as an arsenal or a depot, it will go to the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Logistics. 

Senator Cuavez. I am sure the audit is correct generally, but what 
happens? Does the chief of the unit that examines your audit ever 
disagree with your audit, or does he always agree? In other words, 
is there a checkup of the work that you do? 

General Gse”sTEEN. Yes, sir. There is a checkup. There are 
differences of opinion as between the Army Audit Agency and the 
addressees of the reports, such as the Army commanders and the 
Chiefs of the technical services. 

Senator Cuavez. You say there are differences of opinion. In 
what way? 

General GsnLstEEN. There is no difference as to the tacts reported 
in the audit. Every time that an audit is conducted there is a meeting 
of mind as to what are the facts, what is the condition. The differences 
come in in the recommendation as to what should be done to correct 
such conditions. 

Then as to who checks up on the Army Audit Agency, of course, 
the Inspector General of the Army inspects our activities as he does 
the activity of all parts of the Army. 

Senator CuHavez. Thank you, General. 

Senator Hayden? 

Senator Haypen. I have no questions. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator Dworsnak. I have no questions. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you. 

We will go to the promotion of rifle practice, Secretary Milton. 
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NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY (M. AND R. F.) PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BOARD 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


renee and financing 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
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| 


a ainda 


Administrative and operating expenses (total obligations) $99, 864 i" $400, 000 | $425, 000 


Financing: | 
Advances and reimbrrsements from other accounts. ..-...- 
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Army actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 as of Mar. 31, 1956 
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Annual 


: hrough 
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} Actual 
| Mar. 31, 1956 


Promotion of military marksmanship among civilians_.........--- $400, 000 | 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

Secretary Mitton. Senator Chavez, I did not prepare a statement 
for I know how busy you are and I want to conserve your time. 

We in the Army and in the entire Defense Establishment are very 
enthusiastic about the promotion of rifle practice. We further in- 
terpret the law to mean that we have a mandate from the Congress 
to aggressively push this program. We consider it really in the 
light of preinduction training. Therefore, we lay great stress upon 
the training of the youth, and especially in small-bore marksmanship. 
We have had this mandate from Congress since 1903. Then you re- 
enacted it into law in the National Defense Act of 1916 and in the 
acts of 1920, 1924, 1927, and 1928. 

We have always been in existence—the national board of which 
I am president—since 1903. We were in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, if you please, during World War II. We did keep the records 
and kept the program but at that time we were engaged in war. 

Senator CHavez. It was a skeleton operation? 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. Since the end of World War II we 
have been striving to get the program back on its feet as it was prior 
thereto. 

The Congress has been pretty generous to us, everyone has, but 
we have not quite gotten back to where we were prior to World War II. 
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TRANSFER OF AMMUNITION 


This year when we initially made our request our figures were 
somewhere in the magnitude of $2 million for the entire program. 
As it went through the various echelons we came up with a request 
for $425,000 and then the provision was made in the law by what is 
now section 634, whereby the Secretary of Defense was given the 
authority to transfer ammunition of the .30- and .45-caliber class from 
existing stocks. 

Senator CHavez. What about .22 caliber? 

Secretary Mivron. The .22 caliber sir; is the particular area in 
which we are concerned right now. When we asked for the $425,000 
and the provision was made in section 633, the Department of Defense 
thought we would have a supply of .22 ammunition in the Army 
stocks, which we do not have. If the Army provides .22 caliber they 
have to go out and buy it. 

Senator Cuavez. $425,000 was the amount of the budget request. 

Secretary Miuron. That was our overall request in money, $425,000. 
That did not include $109,000. 

Senator Cuavez. For what purpose? 

Secretary Miron. For the .22 caliber. We find that there is a 
great deal of interest among the junior members. By that I mean 
the 12- to 18-year-old group, those who are shooting the .22 caliber. 
In fact, our strength went up something like 11,000 last year in this 
particular area. 

RIFLE MATCHES AT CAMP PERRY 


So the amount which was approved by the House was $297,000. 
They took out $128,000 from our $425,000 and that amount of 
money was what we wanted to use to pay the cost of civilian teams to 
the rifle matches which are held at Camp Perry each summer. 

We believe that is a tremendous stimulus to the program. The 
House, in their wisdom, deducted that from the $425,000 which 
brought it down to $297, 000. The $109,000 is still unaccounted for. 
So, actually, the program, as it now stands in the bill which was 
submitted to your committee, sir, is actually $237,000 less than what 
we would like to have to conduct the program. 

Senator CuHavez. In other words, you would like to have that 
amount? 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. 


COST OF .22 CALIBER AMMUNITION 


Senator Haypen. I would like to ask you what the cost of the .22 
caliber ammunition will be? 

Secretary Mitton. $109,000. 

Senator Haypren. With respect to civilian rifle teams going to 
Camp Perry, that was always done prior to the Second World War? 

Secretary Mitton. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. I know that because I went to Camp Perry four 
times myself a long time ago. There are always civilian rifle teams 
competing there. I think by all means that the money should be 
provided. There is no question at all about the other ammunition 
aside from the .22 caliber. You have plenty of that? 
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Secretary Mitron. When you say “plenty,” that will give us 135 
rounds per person. The limitation of $1,134,000 imposed by the 
House will give us 135 rounds per person in the .30 and .45 calibers. 

Senator Haypen. Is that enough, or will you try it out that way 
and determine whether you will need more? 

Secretary Miron. I think we ought to leave that as it is. We 
really think that with this section 633, our .30 and our .45 ammunition 
is going to be marginally adequate. 

Senator Haypen. I think that is clear. I think the statement in 
the House report makes the attitude of that body with respect to this 
matter perfectly clear. If we make the restoration we can take the 
matter to conference and see what can be done about it. 


9TH RESERVE DIVISION 


There is one other matter that I wanted to ask about, Mr. Chair- 
man. Perhaps the witness can reply to it. It is with respect to 
the 96th Division, which is a Reserve division in the States of Arizona, 
Utah, Idaho, and Montana. I was particularly interested in a unit 
which is the 59th Regimental Combat Team located in Arizona. 
Last year that organization went to summer training camp. About 
48 hours after it returned, it was advised to disband. They have 
been very much concerned about the matter. 

The Senator from Arizona and the Senator from Montana took the 
matter up with the Department at that time and we were advised— 
I think the latest letter we have here is dated October 26, 1955, 
signed by C. J. Hauck, Jr., Brigadier General, Staff, Chief of Legis- 


lative Liaison, and issued under the directive of Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Orth—as follows: 


I wish to strongly reaffirm the fact as previously announced until a complete 
study is made of its future status, the Department of the Army is not making 
any changes in the 96th Division. 

Apparently that study is still going on. 

I would like to know just what the present status is. 

Secretary Mitton. Senator Hayden, I know this picture almost 
like I know myself because I have been pretty close to the 96th. I 
know General Anderson, the commanding general of the 96th, and 
he has done a splendid job. When we studied our mobilization 
needs we found we needed 10 tactical divisions. 

Senator Haypen. I think you originally had 25 divisions. 

Secretary Mitton. That is right. Those figures will add up to 25, 
10 and 3 and 12. It was a question as to which we would put in each 
category. 

The 96th Division, as you so well know, goes from the Canadian 
border down to the Mexican border. It covers a tremendous area. 
They have superb leadership and always have had. It is one of our 
strongest divisions. However, the manpower potential to bring that 
up to a figure of a combat division we doubt we have in the localities 
where we can develop our unit. 

Senator Coavez. What about New Mexico? 

Secretary Mizton. That is in another area, sir, and not in this par- 
ticular division area. 

For that reason, the 96th was thought to conform to a maneuver 
area command designation rather than a tactical division. 
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After we got into it and after you and others expressed great in- 
terest, we directed that it would be held in status quo pending a very 
thorough review. That review has not been completed. When it is 
and when we weigh it again, I do not know whether any change will 
be recommended or not. But this I can assure you: If any change is 
contemplated I will talk with you about it before it happens. 

Senator Haypen. You say that the 96th Division has an out- 
standing record. The fact is that the other three Reserve divisions 
in the Sixth Army which are centered in heavily populated areas 
along the Pacific coast, do not have nearly as many men. I have 
seen a December 31, 1955, record of the strength of the various 
Reserve divisions. The 63d Division in Los Angeles had 1,732 men. 
In San Francisco, the 91st Division had 879. In Seattle, Wash., the 
114th Division bad 1,067. The 96th in Montana, Arizona, Idaho, 
and Utah, had 2,239 men. It looks like the 96th is able to get men 
into the Reserve Corps better than they do in other divisions. 

Secretary Mitton. They are doing a splendid job. May I go off 
the record for just a moment? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Mitron. May I say this to you, sir, the survey is not 
completed. After it is, it will be brought to my personal attention 
and then may I talk with you, sir? 

Senator Haypen. Certainly. 

Senator CHavez. As you well know, this is a very important 
program in New Mexico. Can you tell us a little of its history and 
the present status of the program in that State? 

Secretary Mitron. In the Reserves generally, sir, in that area? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. What area does it belong to? 


NEW MEXICO NATIONAL 





GUARD 


Secretary Mitton. New Mexico is a State that concentrates in its 
National Guard in the antiaircraft. Just recently I was out there, 
some 2 weeks ago, and I was surprised to find that the National 
Guard is right up to its strength. It is something that we do not 
find everywhere. Some insignificant number, maybe 17 vacant spaces 
or something of that nature. In the Reserve, which is the combat and 
service support units generally designed to back up the active 
establishment and the National Guard, the Reserve is just about 
comparable to the average of the Reserve of the entire United States. 
We have a good district chief out there. He is a leader. When I was 
out there myself I had the privilege of swearing in 6 men into the 
6 months training program. There seemed to be a great deal of 
enthusiasm. 

In the Albuquerque complex, you have several units of the post- 
camp, and station concept. 

In the Las Cruces area, we have engineer companies and infantry 
units. 

Over on the east side, around Carlsbad and Roswell, we have some 
artillery support units. 

I would say the Reserve program in New Mexico is just about the 
same tempo as the Reserve program everywhere in the United States. 

The National Guard, in my considered opinion, is just outstanding. 
Senator Caavez. Thank you. 
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PUBLICITY FOR RESERVE PROGRAM 


How do you acquire your personnel for projects of this nature? 
How does a boy from high school get integrated into the service? 

Secretary Mitton. Senator Chavez, when your Congress passed the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, I think you gave to the armed services 
the greatest mass educational program that has ever been handed to 
any group. I know that we have just put everything into it, carrying 
the message to the people of the country, the mothers and fathers 
and the youngsters themselves. We still do not think we have fully 
informed the American public. We do not think the job is even half- 
way done. 

Senator CHavez. What could be done by the Congress to educate 
and inform the American public? Would you say that a little increase 
for that particular purpose by this committee would be helpful? 

Secretary Mitton. Not monetary-wise, sir. The Congress never 
had stinted any of us when it came to civilian components. I say 
that honestly and with conviction. 

Senator CHavez. How do you carry the idea to the American 
people that it is a good program? 

Secretary Mitton. Through mass educational media. We have 
had a National Broadcasting program, April 22 through 27, which 
was spearheaded by Dave Sarnoff, where he put all of his radio and 
television at our disposal. Wehave brochures. We could spend hour 
telling you about this. This is to get into the homes and high schools. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what [ wanted to know. 

Secretary Mitton. Then we vest every district chief with the 
responsibility of seeing that this message is carried into every high 
school, because that is one area that you gave us specific instructions 
that you wanted the young fellows told about. That is that 6 months’ 
training program where you limited it between 17 and 18% and those 
are your high-school students. 

Senator CuHavez. Thank you. 

Is there anything further? 

The chairman has a couple of statements by Mr. Robert King and 
Colonel Stevenson. Both of them will be inserted in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT BY RosperT D. Kine, Deputy AssISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE Army (FM) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as a member of the National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice, and the chairman of the Budget Committee, and through 
my association with the Secretary of the Army, I would like to assure you that 
we are tremendously interested in the promotion of rifle practice in the United 
States Army. The view of the Department of the Army is that we are engaged 
in what we choose to call a preinduction type of training, which we feel is all so 
important in these days in which we live. 

We want to develop marksmanship in this country. We want to encourage 
the youth of a preinduction age to become shooters before they enter the service, 
so that when they do enter the service they will be familiar with a rifle—know how 
to use it. Such training is invaluable to the Army. 

The national board has directed its major attention to the ‘‘junior’’ age group, 
boys 12 to 18 years of age. The amount of ammunition provided by this program 
is not a large amount, 135 rounds for each individual, but it does arouse an interest 
in marksmanship amongst this group. The availability of adequate ammunition 
during fiscal year 1956 has resulted in an increase of 11,008 members in this age 
group as compared with the same period in 1955. With the continuation of this 
support, the prospect for fiscal year 1957 is very encouraging. 
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Section 633 of the general provisions of the appropriation bill provides for 
transfer of ammunition to the national board from ammunition stocks available 
to the Department of Defense. The Army can and will furnish from existing 
stocks the ammunition requirements of the national board for calibers .30 and 
.45 ammunition, in the amount of $1,134,240. 

Since caliber .30 and caliber .45 ammunition will be provided under conditions 
of section 632 of the general provisions, we will be able to reprogram the $425,000 
provided in the President’s budget in such a manner as to provide a much better 
program than last year. For example, it will be possible to pay the transporta- 
tion of State civilian teams to the national matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, for the 
first time since 1940 and to issue target materials to the clubs and schools for the 
first time in many years. This program is now growing and we want to encourage 
that growth. 


STaTEMENT BY Cot. Huen W. Stevenson, Executive OrricerR, NaTioNAL 
BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE (AND DireEctToR oF CIVILIAN 
MARKMANSHIP, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice traces its history back to the approval of an act passed on March 2, 
1903, giving authority to make appropriation for the support of the Army for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1904. The National Defense Act as amended June 3, 
1916, section 113, imposes an obligation upon the Secretary of the Army, to en- 
courage rifle practice among able-bodied citizens under such a plan as to ulti- 
mately provide the necessary facilities throughout the country and also produce 
the large number of riflemen that the defense of this country requires. The 
major part of this obligation, namely, that of dealing with persons not normally 
reached in the Army training program, has been delegated to the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. The board now consists of 25 members 
appointed by the Assistant Secretary of the Army (M. & R. F.), from repre- 
sentatives of the Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, National 
Guard, Reserve components, the National Rifle Association (NRA), and the 
country at large. 

The program charged to the board for execution has long been considered to 
be a part of an integrated program of marksmanship training conducted for the 
purpose of maintaining the American tradition of individual marksmanship. 
Active promotion of rifle marksmanship among civilians eligible for military 
service was the purpose for which the national board was established 53 years 
ago. Because of the board’s encouragement, and the assistance rendered by the 
National Rifle Association, tens of thousands of civilians have been trained with 
the basic weapons of the soldier months and years in advance of being called to 
serve their country. This program has in the past, and will in the future, produce 
experienced instructors which, within the framework of active clubs, will continue 
to develop competent marksmen. 

On the rolls of the director of civilian marksmanship as of March 31, 1956, there 
were 80,705 citizens of the United States between the ages of 12 and 18 inclusive, 
enrolled. This represents as increase of 11,008 over the same period in 1955. 
These individuals belong to 1,413 civilian shooting clubs receiving marksmanship 
training with military-type rifles. In addition to these there were 86,344 other 
male citizens 19 years of age or over belonging to 1,792 civilian clubs. A total of 
2,238 of the male citizens over 14 years of age receiving marksmanship training 
with military-type rifles were in 24 schools other than ROTC. Of the clubs re- 
ceiving Government aid through the director of civilian marksmanship, 155 are 
known to be fostered directly by veterans’ organizations such as the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the American Legion. 

With the $400,000 appropriated by the Congress for activities of the board 
for fiscal year 1956, the board addressed itself particularly to the problem of im- 
proving the marksmanship qualification of individuals in the 12- to 25-year age 
group. The initial requirement as set forth by Congress was that first priority for 
the issue of ammunition to units (elubs and schools) would be to those units con- 
taining individuals whose ages were between 12 and 18 years. Subsequently, the 
demand within this age group was found to be lower than anticipated and as a 
consequence it was possible to issue ammunition to clubs containing individuals 
between the ages of 19 and 25 years of age. The $425,000 requested for fiscal year 
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1957, as rep ogramed, will enable the board to provide much of the support which 
was given this program prior to World War II, such as the travel of civilian teams 
to the national matches and the issue of target materials to clubs and schools. 
The authority to draw upon agencies of the Department of Defense for ammuni- 
tion on.a nonreimbursable basis is proposed in section 633 of the general provisions 
of the appropriation bill. The Department of the Army has agreed to furnish 
caliber .30 and caliber .45 ammunition in the amount of $1,134,240 to the board 
under this provision. 

The board’s plan for carrying out the provisions of the National Defense Act 
during 1957 includes (1) the issue of arms, ammunition, target equipment, targets 
and clearning materials to some 3,200 junior and senior clubs throughout the 
country; (2) conduct of Army area and national ROTC intercollegiate rifle 
matches and for the issue of targets, trophies, and medals therefor; (3) mainte- 
nance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, including the 

rovision for the necessary expenses thereof and its members; (4) sponsorship of 

BPRP-approved matches held in conjunction with NRA regional high powered 
rifle and pistol tournaments to include the furnishing of ammunition, score cards, 
badges and medals, and (5) the National Matches, which are held in conjunction 
with the NRA championships at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Gentlemen, my remarks have outlined for you a program of the board which 
for the past 53 years has contributed materially to the preparedness of this 
country at a minimum cost to the taxpayer. In the light of the present world 
situation the board’s program seems to be of greater importance today than ever 
before. Its contribution to the conservation of time and funds in the preparation 
of youth for battle in time of emergency must ever be kept in mind. The program 
fostered by the NBPRP comprises the most basic elements of training in bearing 
arms. Such training is essential not only to those who will be called upon to 
serve in the Armed Forces in the event of a national emergency, but also to those 
citizens who may be called to serve as security personnel in a civilian capacity in 
time of conflict. 

General Lawton. Do you wish to proceed with the next witness, 
Mr. Chairman? That would be General McGowan of the National 
Guard. 

Senator Cuavez. Is General Erickson here now? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. We would like to have General Erickson first and 
then if necessary General McGowan. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. General Erickson, we are glad to have you with 
us. I presume you heard Secretary Milton compliment the New 
Mexico National Guard. 

Suppose you tell us about the National Guard generally. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. EDGAR C. ERICKSON, CHIEF, NATIONAL 


GUARD BUREAU 


Program and finaneing 


1955 actual 


Program by activities: 

Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service ac- 
count): 

| $129, 107, 982 

“ 1, 212, 298 

1, 716, 426 

10, 336, 715 

14, 113, 549 

66, 271, 054 
3, 665, 12 


226, 423, 136 


1. Military personnel. i 

2. Command and management... -- 

3. Training 

4. Materiel__- 

5. Supplies and repair parts 

3. Services, including equipment maintenance -- 
7. Antiaircraft defense : 


Total direct obligations. __..- 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 
1. Military personnel 
5. Supplie s and repair parts 
Services, including equipment mainten: ance 


602, 829 | 
22, 768 
6, 065 | 


6. 


Total reimbursable obligations. 


Total obligations... 227, 054, 798 | 
Financing 
Comparative transfers from other accounts.._- 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘ Procurement : 
production, Army”’ (68 Stat, 337) 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts 
Non-Federal sources (68 Stat, 353) - . - - 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


—7, 117,000 | 
— 26, 500, 000 


— 28, 833 | 
— 602, 829 
5, 723, 864 


Appropriation (adjusted) - . 


Army actual obligations 


| 


Program 
number 


7000 
7100 
7200 
7300 
7400 
7500 
7600 


Military personnel costs— National Guard 
Command and management--_.-___. 
Training 

Materiel 

Supplies and repair parts. 

Services, including equipment maintenance. 
Antiaircraft defense ae 


Total obligations 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Erickson. Mr. 
here. 


631, 662 | | 


“198, 530, 000 | 


for fiscal year 1956 as of Mar. : 


1956 estims ate | 


$160, 000, 000 | 
1, 331, 000 

2, 100, 000 

15, 000, 000 | 

14, 500, 000 | 
* 000, 000 

8, 900, 000 | 


280, 831, 000 


| 
672, 000 | 
50, 000 | 


2,000 


281, 563, 000 


—8, 363, 000 


—60, 000 
—672, 000 
35, 771, 000 


308, 239, 000 





31, 


10, 000 | 


‘aad estimate 


$171, 706, 000 
1, 354, 000 

2, 592, 000 
10, 130, 000 
14, 722, 000 
87, 008, 000 
18, 488, 000 


306, , 000, 000 


740, 000 
50, 000 
10, 000 


800, 000 


—60, 000 
—740, 000 


306, 000, 000 


1956 


Obligations (including 
reimbursements) 


Annual 
estimate 


| $160, 672,000 | 


1, 331, 000 
2, 100, 000 
15, 000, 000 | 
14, 550, 000 | 
79, 010, 000 
8, 900, 000 ¥ 
5 563, 000 


281 


Actual 
through 
Mar. 31, 1956 


$111, 332, 919 
1, 110, 477 

1, 296, 159 

4, 158, 172 

8, 685, 168 
55, 517, 572 
4, 500, 314 


~ 186, 600, 781 


Chairman, it is a privilege for me to be 
General McGowan has a prepared siatement which has been 
filed with the committee which he would like to touch on later. 

I would like to tel] the committee that our April 30 strength, which 


has just been compiled, gives us a total of 406,435 in the Army Na- 


tional) Guard. Our year-end strength is set up as 407,100, which 
means we are now about 700 below the year-end strength or the be- 
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ginning strength of the 1957 budget, which we are discussing. Of 
course, we think that shows a very good job on the part of the States, 
which, as you know, are responsible for the recruiting. It shows a 
gain of 48,194 during the first 10 months of this fiscal year. That is 
net gain. That means the States have had to enlist or reenlist over 
150,000 men during those 10 months. 

I do not have the breakdown for the 10 months, but I do have the 
breakdown for the first 9 months, and I would like to give those to 
the committee, on gains and losses. 

Senator CHavez. I wish you would. 

General Erickson. There were lost during that period 39,640 men 
because of expiration of term of enlistment. That means about 70 
percent of these men reenlisted, which we think is a very good average. 
21,474 men were lost to the Army National Guard because they en- 
listed in the Regular services. 

When a man wants to enlist in one of the Regular services the 
State is required to discharge him from the National Guard. 34,935 
were lost from all other causes. This makes a total loss of 96,049. 
That means we had to enlist or reenlist over 96,000 men during the 
first 9 months of the fiscal year just to break even. 

We made a net gain, however, because we enlisted or reenlisted 
over 137,000 men. So we had a net gain of 41,261. 


SCARWAF UNITS 


The SCARWAF units, the special category Army units with the 
Air Force, for the first 8 months of this fiscal year were part of the Air 
National Guard. They were transferred to the Army National Guard 
on the Ist of March, which gave us another increase of 4,141 in the 
Army National Guard, or a net gain for the first 9 months of 45,402. 
With the April figure, that increases it to a net gain of 48,194. Our 
main job is overcoming attrition in all of these losses. It means that 
we have to enlist 3 or 4 men in order to gain 1. That has been con- 
tinuing over the years. The States are making an effort to cut down 
this attrition, however, and are doing a pretty good job. 

Senator CHavez. Do you have any method of giving the States 
encouragement from Washington? 


PROMOTION PROGRAM 


General Erickson. Yes, sir. We have a promotion program. 
While all of the recruiting must be done by the States, we carry on a 
public-information program. We get into radio and television on a 
national level. We also furnish radio programs on platters for the 
local stations. We furnish television clips. We furnish posters 
of several different types. We furnish circulars and other media 
that the States can use. 

We supply the States with this material, but they have to do the 
distribution at the local level. 

Senator Haypen. Do I understand that after a young man of 
high-school age has taken his 6 months’ training he has an option to 
enter the National Guard rather than the Reserve? 

General Erickson. There is the program of the Army Reserve 
where he enlists in the Army Reserve for 8 years. He takes this 6 
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months of training. After he comes back from that 6 months’ 
training, he has an obligation to serve in the Ready Reserve for a total 
of 8 years. The National Guard is a part of the Ready Reserve. 
He may, after he completes the 6 months of training, enlist in the 
National Guard voluntarily, but that is the only way we can get him 
in the National Guard. 

In the National Guard, our program has two phases. We enlist 
new men between the ages of 17 and 18% to take this 6 months’ training 
and come back to the National Guard unit. 

But we also have a large number of men in the National Guard 
who are eligible to volunteer for this 6 months of training and com- 
plete a total of 8 years service in the guard. 

We are promoting that program at the present time in the two 
phases. 

Senator HaypEN. It would seem to me to be advantageous to do 
that. 

General Erickson. It is a very fine thing. It is a very fine pro- 
gram. We realize that, and all of the unit commanders who sent 
men realized that, when the men came back to their units. It gives 
them an opportunity to get basic training early in their National 
Guard career and go on from there to promotion to noncommissioned 
officer or officer grade. 

About one-third of the men taking the 6-months training or have 
entered it have come from the National Guard, men who were in the 
units and have volunteered. 

Senator Haypren. That seems to be a very good record. 

General Ertcxson. Some States have done better than others. 

Senator Chavez is interested in New Mexico. I might say that if 
all of the States had done as well as New Mexico in sending enlisted 
men to the 6 months training, we would have had over 30,000 in it 
at the present time from the National Guard. New Mexico has gone 
way ahead on that and has led all other States, just as it does in 
strength. 

NATIONAL RIFLE MATCHES 


Senator Haypen. Is the National Guard going to participate in the 
National Rifle Matches this year? 

General Ertcxson. We are going to participate to the extent that 
the States can send teams. We have no Federal funds to provide for 
the sending of State teams or National Guard men to the National 
Rifle Matches. 

Last year we had 17 States that sent their own teams at their own 
expense. We have no money in the budget, we had no money in the 
budget in 1956, to assist the States in sending men to the National 
Rifle Matches. 

Senator Cuavez. Have they ever had any money heretofore? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir; years ago we did have money. 

Senator Haypen. That is why I asked the question, Mr. Chairman. 
I attended the National Rifle Matches 4 different years. Each year 
my subsistence and travel expenses were paid with Federal funds. 

How much money would it take to enable a r'fle team from each of 
the States and Territories to go to the national matches this year? 

General Erickson. I think General McGowan has that figure. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. D. W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, ARMY 
DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP SCHOOL 


General McGowan. To send them also to the Rifle Marksmanship 
School which precedes the matches, would cost $330,000. 

Senator Haypren. Did you ask the Budget Bureau for that money 
this. year? 

General McGowan. We had that request in our budget and it was 
eliminated by higher level of authority. 

Senator Haypen. I would like very much, Mr. Chairman, to see 
that restored in the form in which you made your original request. 
It will be included in the record at this point. I shall urge the com- 
mittee to have the money placed in the bill. 

Senator CHavez. We would like to have it in time so that it can 
be included in the committee print for marking-up purposes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Rifle and pistol teams 
Pay and allowances: 
Area matches: 
255 officers times $22.75 times 7 days 
595 enlisted men times $7.15 times 7 days 
428 enlisted men times $2.25 quarters allowance 
times 7 days- -- --- aie cea 
$77, 130 
National matches: 
Rifle team: 
150 officers times $22.75 times 20 days_ ---- 
350 enlisted men times $7.15 times 20 days_. 50, 050 
252 enlisted men times $2.25 quarters allow- 
NGG GIOe PREG oon cinen ccm sedeuntam 11, 340 


Pistol team: 
105 officers times $22.75 times 16 days 38, 220 
245 enlisted men times $7.15 times 16 days_- 28, 028 
176 enlisted men times $2.25 quarters allow- 
anee-Wiies 10 Gayee ei cee DL 6, 336 


Administrative detachment: 

Major, 23 days, at $22.75 523. 25 
Captain, 23 days, at $19.19 441. 37 
Ist lieutenant, 23 days, at $16.22 373. 06 
Chief warrant officers, W-4, 23 days, at 

$20.67 475. 41 
Master sergeants, 6 times 23 days, at $8.45._ 1, 166. 10 
Sergeants, Ist class, 15 times 23 days, at 

OF oo. SL A eh! 2S 
Sergeants, 10 times 23 days, at $6.11 1, 405. 30 
Privates, (2) 19 times 23 days, at $2.86 1, 249. 82 
Quarters allowance for 25 enlisted men, 23 

Caen: 60 Ga. .5 nae enanetine-—>-- 3) ae 


77770—_56——_3 1 
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Rifle and pistol teams—Continued 
Travel: 

Area matches: 850 National Guard personnel to travel 
average round trip of 880 miles, at $0.06 per mile__- $44, 880 

National matches: 850 National Guard personnel to 

travel average round trip of 2,100 miles to Camp 
Perry, at $0.06 per mile 107, 100 

Administrative detachment: 54 National Guard per- 

sonnel to travel round trip of .250 miles to Camp 
Perry, at $0.06 per mile 


$152, 790 
Subsistence: 
Area matches: 595 enlisted men times 6 days, at $0.99 3, 534 
National matches: 
Rifle teams: 350 enlisted men times 17 days times 
$0.99 C2 Liste 5, 890 
Pistol teams: 245 enlisted men times 13 days 
time $0.99___- fet aadiid 3, 153 
Administrative detachment: 50 enlisted men 
times 23 days times $0.99___- at. 1, 139 
i 13, 716 


455, 255 
Note.—This includes $125,544 for pay, alllowances, travel, and subsistence for area matches. The re 
mining amount for national matches totals $329,711. 


(The following was submitted later:) 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL McGowan 


Since 1920 annual participation of State teams in the national matches has been 
supported from Federal appropriations, except during 1926, 1932, 1933, and 1934 
when no national matches were held. Participation of State teams was last 
supported by Federal pay and travel expenses in 1940. Subsequent to World 
War II any participation has been at State expense, because either sufficient 
Federal funds were not available, or in fiscal year 1956 expenditure was prohibited 
by higher authority. 

Senator HaypEN. I cannot conceive of anything that is better for 
a National Guard organization than to have men compete with the 
knowledge that if they are good enough they can finally wind up at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, as a member of the State rifle team. 

As far as a military organization is concerned, it is just like having 
a baseball team in a town. It is something that makes men get out 
and work and improve themselves. 

General Ertcxson. It was for years one of our best sources for 
producing rifle marksmanship instructors in the National Guard. 

Senator Haypen. That is the next thing I was going to say. A man 
who has trained in a preliminary way and won out and gone to Camp 
Perry, can be used as an instructor in his organization. 

General McGowan. I would like to say that in the regiment I 
commanded for 3% years in World War II, all our rifle marksmanship 
training centered around what I called the Camp Perry graduates. 

General Erickson. I believe one of the reasons advanced for cutting 
it out was that the National Guard could furnish shooters for the 
Army commanders’ team which was sent from the Army representing 
the Reseive components. 

We build our esprit de corps on State teams and there is no interest 
among National Guard shooters in being on the Army commanders’ 
team. It is the State team. 
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Senator Haypen. If Arizona can go to Camp Perry and defeat 
New Mexico, we have accomplished something. 

‘ XM r ) 

Senator CHavez. They won’t. [{Laughter.] 


COMMUNITY MORALE 


Another thing is what it does for community morale. For instance, 
the publicity that is given to one of the contestants that goes to Camp 
Perry and gets a prize. 

General Erickson. Yes. It creates an incentive for other men of 
the same unit to be as good as he. is. 


EQUIPMENT AND AMMUNITION 


Senator Cuavez. What about your equipment and ammunition 
that you furnish to the local National Guard units? 

General Erickson. Our equipment at the present time is based on 
a scale whereby we consider the amount that is necessary to conduct 
training. We are very well taken care of by the Army on that. 
There are some items that are in short supply for the Army and that 
means that they are in short supply for us, too. We are very well 
satisfied in the equipment field. 

Senator CHavez. Our National Guard in New Mexico is divided 
into engineers, infantry, artillery. 

General Erickson. Antiaircraft artillery. 

Senator CHavez. Do they get the antiaircraft artillery? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And ammunition. 

General Erickson. They have some battalions that are 90- 
millimeter gun battalions and there are some that are sky sweeper 
battalions. The sky sweeper equipment is just beginning to roll now. 
I do not believe that 111th Brigade will have any trouble having in 
having equipment of the newest type at Fort Bliss this summer to 
do their training. 

Senator CHAavez. Thank you, General. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. If you care to insert your whole statement in 
the record, you may highlight it. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STaTeEMENT BY Mas. Gen. D. W. McGowan, Cuier, Army Division 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is a pleasure to appear before this committee to 
report to you the progress of the Army National Guard. I am particularly happy 
to say.that our strength gains in fiscal 1954 and 1955 continue into fiseal 1956. 
On March 31, 1956 the Army National Guard strength was 403,634 officers and 
enlisted men—the highest in its long history. 

We are here today to request funds for support of the Army National Guard 
for fiscal 1957. Before proceeding with the estimate for fiseal 1957 I would like 
to review for you our accomplishments during fiseal 1955 and fiscal 1956. 
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STRENGTH 


In fiscal 1955 the net strength increase was 39,465. The first 9 months of fiscal 
1956 shows a net gain of 45,393 for a total of 403,634 as of March 31, 1956. Our 
fiscal 1956 year end strength estimate is 407,100. The additional 3,466 strength 
can be readily obtained in the 3 remaining months of fiscal 1956. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Since 1954 National Guard units have been reorganized and converted to con- 
form to the new Reserve Forces plan 1-54. Major changes effected during fiscal 
1955 and 1956 were 4 infantry divisions converted to armor and 6 regimental 
combat teams to armor, artillery, and engineer groups. In all 708 units were 
affected by these conversions in fiscal 1955 and 296 units in fiscal 1956. Addi- 
tionally 202 new units were organized in fiscal 1955 and a net increase of 106 units 
organized for a total 5,311 as of March 31, 1956. The success of the reorganization 
program and organization of these new units could have been accomplished only 
through the splendid support and fine cooperation of the States. 


EQUIPMENT 


The status of equipment in the Army National Guard is very satisfactory. 
There are some shortages of specific items which are in national short supply. 
Equipment on hand is adequate for training except in some units recently con- 
verted. 

TRAINING 


Training of the Army National Guard today is conducted under the same train- 
ing programs as those used by the active Army. 

Training authorized in fiscal 1955 consisted of 48 armory drills and 15 days’ 
field training; and a school proses attended by 29,989 officers and enlisted men 
at Army service schools, Army command schools, and National Guard units 
schools, either to further improve their military qualifications or to train them 
in their military assignment. In fiscal 1956 the same number of armory drills 
are authorized. One additional day of field training is authorized for units 
required to travel excessive distances to field training sites. School funds provide 
for an estimated attendance of 29,812 officers and enlisted men at the several 
schools. 

Participation at armory drills continues high with attendance of 94 percent 
for officers and 88 percent for enlisted men and field training attendance at 95 
percent for both officers and enlisted men. This is particularly significant in 
that it shows conclusively that the strength of the National Guard is 100 percent 
participating membership, with no deadwood on its rolls. 

To improve the basic training of non-prior-service personnel, the Department 
of the Army inaugurated an 8-week training program for the National Guard in 
July 1955. Conducted at active Army training centers, it is the same basic 
combat training given to all personnel newly inducted in the Army. This pro- 
gram has proven highly successful with a total of 3,488 volunteers in the first 9 
months. Additionally the National Guard Bureau has exerted every effort to 
induce the States to secure the maximum number of volunteers for the 6-month 
training provided under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, enacted in the first 
session of this Congress. The results in this program have been encouraging with 
2,181 in training through March 1956. 


ARMY TECHNICIANS 


The Army National Guard technicians provide a highly qualified specialist 
force of full-time maintenance, administrative, accounting, supply, and staff 
personnel upon which the day-to-day operation and the present high level per- 
formance of the Army National Guard depend. The technician program is 
divided into three major segments: 

First, the specialists required in the office of the United States property and 
fiscal officer in each State who account for funds and property that have been 
yrovided by the Federal Government for the National Guard of the States and 

erritories. 

Second, the highly qualified specialists employed in combined field maintenance 
shops in each State, who perform “back-up” maintenance for all equipment 
used by the National Guard, including Army aircraft. They include also the 
maintenance technicians in the armored and tactical vehicle pools at Army ficld 
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training sites. These equipment pools provide equipment for the joint use of 
National Guard units of all States in training at these field training sites, and 
their operation effect annual savings in shipping costs estimated at $3,400,000. 

Third, the full-time staff and administrative assistants and battalion main- 
tenance shop specialists within tactical organizations of our divisions, regiments, 
and battalions; and administrative—supply specialists in every company size 
unit. This group carries on the operation and administration of the major 
tactical organizations, performs organizational maintenance on their heavy equip- 
ment, and accomplishes the necessary supply and administrative functions for 
the tactical organizations, from company to divisional level. 

In fiscal 1955 the technician program required 14,145 man-years of employ- 
ment. It is estimated fiscal 1956 will provide 15,778 man-years of employment. 


ON-SITE ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


The growth of the National Guard antiaircraft defense program is dependent 
upon the release of active Army sites for transfer to the National Guard and the 
construction of new sites for National Guard use. At the close of fiscal 1955 
National Guard batteries occupied 50 sites in the antiaircraft defense of the 
United States. As of March 31, 1956, a total of 65 were on-site. 

The fiscal 1956 Army National Guard program support provided for 172 
batteries onsite by June 30, 1956. Changes in the Nike program and delays in 
construction of Nike sites has retarded the transfer of sites to the National 
Guard, Indications now are that a total of 79 batteries will be onsite by June 30, 
1956. This completes my report on the major activities of the Army National 
Guard program for fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1956. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The Army National Guard request for fiscal 1957 is $306 million. This is 
an increase of $25.2 million over the estimated obligations of $280.8 million 
for fiscal 1956. 

The estimated fiscal 1956 budget program obligations that we will report 
are revised as of December 31, 1955, as reported to the House Subappropriation 
Committee, as a comparison in the presentation of fiscal year 1957 budget program 
requirements. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS, NATIONAL GUARD, PROGRAM 7000 


The request for this program is $171,706,000 to support pay and allowances, 
travel, subsistence, and clothing required for the training of 382,120 National 
Guardsmen at annual field training; 357,720 man-years of armory drill attendance; 
26,630 guardsmen attending Army schools; 5,575 at the several Army command- 
post exercises; and 7,500 trainees participating in the 6-month training program. 
The request for this program is an increase of $11,874,000 over fiscal 1956 of 
which $7,335,000 is due to the increased average strength; $3,432,000 is for par- 
ticipation in the 6-month training with the Active Army under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955; and $1,107,000 is for 1 additional day of field training for 
34 percent ot the National Guard. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT-—PROGRAM 7100 


The request for this program is $1,354,000 to support National Guard Bureau 
operating expenses covering civilian personnel pay, travel, printing, and repro- 
duction of National Guard regulations and circulars, and assistance to the States 
in recruiting activities. The request is an increase of $4,000 over fiscal 1956 to 
an additional travel required to provide contact in the field between the 

ational Guard Bureau personnel and State training activities. Civilian employ- 
ment of 192 man-years, and the remaining items of this program are planned to be 
maintained at the same level as fiscal 1956. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 7200 


The request for the training program is $2,592,000 to provide logistical support 
for the participation of National Guard personnel at field training, command in- 
spection: travel performed by National Guard commanders, travel by Army 
advisers on duty with the National Guard units; and conduct of Army extension 
courses for National Guard personnel. The request is an increase of $7,000 
over fiscal 1956, to provide 5,000 additional extension courses and support for an 
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increase of 31,900 trainees at field training totaling $289,000, offset by decreases 
of $282,000 through the reduction of estimated transportation and travel re- 
quirements. 

MATERIEL, PROGRAM 7300 


The request for this program is $10,130,000. This will support the require- 
ment for organizational clothing and equipment for the programed strength of 
the National Guard and for technical service equipment for the units. The 
request for fiscal 1957 is $2,897,000 less than the estimated obligations for fiscal 
1956. A part of this decrease amounts to $2,208,000 due to the necessity of pro- 
viding initial issue of organizational clothing for only a _ 1,000-strength. in- 
crease in fiscal 1957 compared to a 42,000-strength increase in fiscal 1956. There 
is an additional reduction of $1 million for technical service items to be procured 
from consumer stocks. Partially offsetting these decreases is an inerease of 
$311,000 for Quartermaster table of allowance items, and local procurement of 
table of allowance and equipment items. 


SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS, PROGRAM 7400 


- 


The request for this program is $14,722,000 and provides repair parts and sup- 
plies needed for the maintenance and operation of equipment used for the training 
and operation of the National Guard. Also provided are training aids for units 
of the guard, and supplies and office equipment for the office of the United States 
property and fiseal officers of the States. The amount requested for this program 
is an increase of $311,000 over fiseal 1956 due to procurement of tank trainers 
and to requirements for a 7.5-percent increase in items of equipment. 


SERVICES, INCLUDING EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE——PROGRAM 7500 

The request for this program is $87,008,000 for the support of the Army tech- 
nician program to provide 17,870 man-years with an authorization of 20,471 
spaces; and transportation of supplies and equipment required for National 
Guard units and loan of Army equipment in connection with field training. It 
also supports travel requirements performed by National Guard technicians in 
the maintenance of equipment, and by personnel of the Active Army conducting 
annual technical inspections of equipment. Also provided for is the cost of 
opening, operating, and closing of State-owned and Federal-controlled field train- 
ing camps, and the repair and utility cost at facilities occupied by the United 
States property and fiscal officers. This estimated amount required for fiscal 
1957 is an increase of $6,465,000 over fiscal 1956. The technician program increase 
is $7,475,000 to provide an increase of 1,870 man-years for a total man-year 
estimated at 17,870. Offsetting a part of this technician program increase is a 
reduction of $1,012,000 resulting from decreased costs of tank-exchange. program 
in fiscal 1957, and a reduction of opening, operating, and closing costs of sifes 
used for annual field training. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE, PROGRAM 7600 


The request for this program was $18,488,000. Upon presentation of Army 
National Guard fiscal 1957 budget estimates to the House subappropriation 
committee the National Guard Bureau reported a revised requirement of $13,709,- 
000, an excess of $4,779,000. The revision was made necessary by changes in the 
program due to delays in transferring onsite locations from the Active Army to 
the National Guard. The program requires 2,160 positions and 1,813 man-years 
of employment of technicians. The technicians will maintain and operate 
battery sites, provide integrated fire-control teams for the maintenance of equip- 
ment, and provide State supervision. Petroleum, oil, and lubricants; communi- 
cations, and travel requirements, and supplies for repair and replacement parts 
for mission-type equipment are provided to operate the onsite program fiscal 
year 1957. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


General McGowan. It is a pleasure to appear again to report, as 
General Erickson has, the Army National Guard gains in fiscal 1954 
and 1955 have continued into fiscal 1956 with a strength, as he has 
reported of 406,435, as of May 1, which is within 665 of our programed 
fiscal 1956 year-end strength, 
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Since 1954 the National Guard units have reorganized and con- 
verted to conform to the new Reserve Forces Plan of 1954. 

The major changes effected in 1955 and 1956 were 4 Infantry divi- 
sions which have been converted to armor and 6 regimental combat 
teams to armor, artillery, and engineer groups. 202 new units were 
organized in fiscal 1955 and a net increase of 106 made in units this 
fiscal year for a total as of March 31, 1956, of 5,311. 

We would like to say from the Bureau that, as always, the success 
of this reorganization program and the organization and recruiting 
of new units could be accomplished only through the splendid support 
and the fine work of the States. 

With respect to equipment, the status of equipment in the Army 
National Guard is very satisfactory. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Training of the Army National Guard today is conducted under the 
same training program as that used by the Active Army. Training 
authorized in fiscal 1955 consisted of 48 Army drills and 15 days field 
training, and a school program attended by 30,000 officers and enlisted 
men. 

In fiscal 1956, 12 additional training assemblies were authorized 
by the Congress for AA onsite units, and 6 additional for all other 
units and 1 additional field day of training for units required to travel 
excessive distances to field training sites. 

School funds provide for approximately the same attendance of 
officers and enlisted in 1956 as in 1955. 

Armory drill attendance continues high. 

We might show you a chart while I present this. 

Armory drill attendance continues high at 88 percent for enlisted 
men and 94 percent for officers. Field training attendance shows 
at 95 percent for both officers and enlisted men. 

This shows that the strength of the National Guard is practically 
100 percent participating membership with no deadwood on its rolls. 


6-MONTHS TRAINING PROGRAM 


The National Guard Bureau has exerted every effort to induce the 
States to secure the maximum amount of volunteers for the 6 months’ 
training under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The results have 
been most encouraging and we anticipate greater participation during 
this summer. 


TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


Our Army technician program, which is one of our most important, 
provides a highly qualified specialist force upon which the day-to-day 
operation cad the present high-level performance of the Army National 
Guard depends. 

In fiscal 1955, the technician program required 14,145 man-years of 
employment. It is estimated fiscal 1956 will provide 15,778 man- 
years of employment. 
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ON-SITE ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The National Guard on-site antiaircraft defense program has 
grown with the release of Active Army sites to the National Guard. 
At the close of fiscal 1955 National Guard batteries occupied 50 sites 
in the antiaircraft defense of the United States and as of May 1, 
1956, a total of 70 batteries were on site. 

This completes the briefing of the major activities, and I can brief 
the programs under the budget if the chairman wishes. 

Senator CHavez. I wish you would. 


TOTAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


General McGowan. The Army National Guard request for fiscal 
1957 is $306 million. This is an increase of 25.2 million over the 
estimated obligation of 280.8 million for fiscal 1956. 

The estimated fiscal 1956 budget program obligations are revised as 
of December 31, 1955, as reported to the House subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee as a comparison to the presentation of 
the fiscal 1957 budget program requirements: 

Military personnel costs, program 7000. The request for this pro- 
gram is $171,706,000 to support pay and allowances, travel, subsist- 
ence, and clothing required for the training of 382,120 National Guard- 
men at annual field training, 357,720 man-years of armory drill 
attendance, 26,630 guardsmen attending Army schools, 5,575 at the 
several Army command post exercises, and 7,500 trainees in the 6 
months training under RFA, 1955. 

Under Command and Management, program 7100, this program 
is $1,354,000 to support National Guard Bureau operating expenses 
covering civilian personnel pay, travel, printing, and reproduction of 
National Guard regulations and circulars, and assistance to the States 
in recruiting activities. 

Training program 7200 is $2,592,000 to provide logistical support 
for the participation of National Guard personnel at field training, com- 
mand instruction travel performed by National Guard commanders, 
travel by Army advisers on duty with the National Guard units; and 
conduct of Army extension courses for National Guard personnel. 

The materiel program 7300 requests $10,130,000 to support the 
requirement for organizational clothing and equipment for the pro- 
gramed strength of the National Guard and for technical service 
equipment for the units. 

The request for fiscal 1957 is $2,897,000 less than the estimated 
obligations for fiscal 1956. 

Supplies and repair parts—program 7400—is $14,722,000 and 
provides repair parts and supplies needed for the maintenance and 
operation of equipment used for the training and operation of the 
National Guard. 

Services, including equipment maintenance—program 7500—is 
$87,008 ,000 for the support of the Army technician program to provide 
17,870 man-years with an authorization of 20,471 spaces; it provides 
for transportation of supplies and equipment required for National 
Guard units and for the loan of Army equipment in connection with 
field training. 

Also provided in program 7500 is the cost of opening, operating, and 
closing of State-owned and Federal-controlled field training camps and 
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the repair and utility cost at facilities occupied by the United States 
property and fiscal officers in the several States. 

The estimated amount required for fiscal 1957 is an increase of 
$6,465,000 over fiscal 1956. The technician program increase is 
$7,475,000 to provide an increase of 1,870 man-years for a total man- 
year estimated at 17,870. Offsetting a part of this technician 
program increase in a reduction of $1,012,000 resulting from decreased 
costs of tank exchange program in fiscal 1957, and a reduction in 
opening, operating and closing costs of sites used for annual field 
training. 

Thelast is the “Antiaircraft defense’, program 7600. The request for 
this program was $18,488,000. Upon presentation of Army National 
Guard fiscal 1957 budget estimates to the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee the National Guard Bureau reported a revised require- 
ment of $13,709,000, an excess of $4,779,000. The revision was made 
necessary by changes in the program due to delays in transferring on- 
site locations from the active Army to the National Guard. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to ask a question at that point. 


EXPENSES OF RIFLE MATCHES 


Reading the appropriations bill on page 47, section 633, which 
relates to the transfer of ammunition, paragraph (b) states: 

Such appropriations of the Department of Defense available for obligation 
during the current fiscal year as may be designated by the Secretary of Defense 
shall be available for the travel expenses of military and naval personnel, including 
the Reserve components and members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
attending regional, national, or international rifle matches. 

That says “travel expenses.’”’ Would that cover pay and sub- 
sistence? 

General McGowan. I would say not, sir. I think no money has 
been set up under this language. I would have to rely on General 
Lawton on that. 

Senator Hayprn. The point that this committee will have to meet 
when we go to conference with the House will be whether, if we put 
additional money in this bill to pay for the travel, subsistence, and 
pay of men who are sent from the National Guard to Camp Perry, 
Ohio, to the National Rifle Matches, it can be done with the money 
you now have? You have $306 million altogether. The language, 
eee appropriations of the Department of Defense” covers all the 
unds. 

I would like to have it made perfectly clear whether the provision 
covers travel, subsistence, and pay or just the travel expenses. 

Major General Moore. The appropriation itself includes funds for 
hepey of the National Guard. 

is provision was put in there in anticipation that the National 
Guard in allocating its funds could find the amount required for travel 
expenses to the national matches within the amounts that are now 
being considered. 

If the National Guard representatives state that is absolutely im- 
possible, that they think they cannot find this $330,000 that they 
want for this, then it might well be put in the bill as an addition. 

The Department still feels that it will be possible, and I think it 
might be well for the general to comment on whether or not he thinks 
it will be possible to find that much money within the $300 million. 
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General McGowan. I am afraid in giving this answer I have to cover 
a broader field than the question of rifle matches. As stated, we are 
now within less than a thousand of our year-end program strength. 
The year-end program strength for fiscal 1957 is only 1,000 more than 
this fiscal 1956 year-end. program strength. 

So that with the increase to be expected in May and in June, we 
are facing the prospect of entering the coming fiscal year with a 
greater strength than we have authorized in the House report to end 
the fiscal year with. We will be hard put, if I understand the wording 
of the House report. They do not state that more funds will be 
provided. I believe they state that we should try to find funds 
within our appropriation for any increase above the $408,100. That is 
a substantial amount of money. 

Senator Haypen. If there was a substantial increase in the enlisted 
strength you would need more money. If you came back to Congress 
and said that the young men have enlisted in the National Guard and 
you have to have the money to pay them, the only way you could 
meet that would be by a deficiency appropriation next year. 

I do hope that your strength is increased. Everybody wants the 
National Guard to expand. As to’this particular item here, I wish 
you would give careful consideration to it. If it takes the additional 
money, very well, submit the estimate to this committee and state 
why you need it. If you can find it within the $306 million, that is 
another matter. I think that it ought to be cleared up so that when 
we go to conference we will have the facts which we can present to 
the House. 

PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Senator CHavez. General McGowan, how much of a personnel 
increase is provided for in this budget for next year? 

General McGowan. A net increase of 1,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you made a budget request to meet that 
expense? 

General McGowan. Our budget request is based on a year-end 
strength in fiscal 1957 of 408,100. 

Senator HaypEen. Does not the rate of enlistment and the change 
that has taken place with respect to the 6 months’ training lead you to 
the belief that your increase will be greater than 1,000? 

General McGowan. We stated in our testimony to the House 
committee that we believed a year-end strength for fiscal 1957 of 
425,000 was a conservative estimate. 

Senator Haypen. It makes it almost certain that you do not have 
money enough in this bill if the strength does increase to pay the 
additional cost. 

Senator CHavez. Can you give us an opinion, based upon your 
judgment and experience last year, and what you expect this year, as 
to just how many men you actually need? 

eneral McGowan. I believe that we would attain with no dif- 
ficulty a year-end strength in fiscal 1957 of 425,000. 

Senator CHavez. Suppose you went to 430,000. 

General McGowan. That could well happen. 

Senator Haypen. How much more money would that take? 
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General McGowan. To go to 425,000 would take an additional 
$12 million in round numbers. However, I will insert for the record 
a more precise costing. 

(The information referred to follows:) 







Schedule of revised requirements, fiscal year 1957 






[Thousands of dollars} 





| Additional 







> € rac | > aviaa 
Program Present Revised | requirements 
uieeeeeemmintiane eee | a 
7000, Military personnel costs... . ....~ 220060... ccccccccnns-<<0} 171, 706 | 179, 490 +7, 784 
7100 Command and management_-_.......-- cudetbbanctaeadal 1, 354 | 1, 454 +100 
WR PRC io tas Lakh b ick onc swennaecdanasenaniood 2, 592 | 2) 807 +215 
FE), SE IR ial thsnrttien th apingeiiniincwciinneseahoonpnns - 10, 130 | 13, 393 | +3, 263 
7400 Supplies and re pairs, parts See Sy) 14, 722 15, 747 +1, 925 
7500 Services including equipment m 1intenance iy paiies 87,008 | 90, 562 +3, 554 
7600 Antiaircraft defense................---- ee 18, 488 | 13, 709 1 —4, 779 
- — - ~ — — 
eee es ra sate aed 3 ‘ - 306, 000 317, 162 +11, 162 











indicated as excess to this program before the H ous+ 






1 Reduction in antiaircraft on-site program previously 
committee. 





Senator CHAveEz. Suppose you increase a thousand, what about the 
pay? Have you provided for it in this bill? 

General McGowan. I did not understand the chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you enough money to pay an additional 
1,000? 

General McGowan. The 1,000 increase; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. If you had 5,000 more you would not have the 
money; is that correct? 
General McGowan. 















That is correct, s 
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General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, may I add a statement on that? 
That fact was recognized by the House committee in their report in 
which they stated they did not want the guard to cut down on its 
strength and directs that every effort be made to find available funds 
to finish the program as it increases. If additional funds are required 
and can be properly justified the committee will look with favor on 
a deficiency request. 

On the basis of that, it would not be the intent of the Department 
of the Army to try to hold down the strength of the guard. If we 
found we had a greater strength than we were able to support we 
would have to come to Congress in January for a deficiency. 

Up to that time, we have sufficient money. 

Senator CHavez. Suppose this happened before the time that 
Congress would meet again, would you find some money? 

General Lawton. We would have sufficient money to take care of 
it until that time, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The next witness is Brig. Gen. Philip F. Lindeman, 
Chief of Army Reserves and ROTC Affairs. 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 









Program and financing 





















1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 est4mate 
$$$] Tibetan 
Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service | | 
account): 
1. Army Reserve _-. $70, 478, 264 $126, 326,324 | $206, 800, 000 
2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 13,311,377 | 15, 266, 000 16, 200, 000 
Total direct obligations_ | 3, 789, 641 141, 592, 324 223, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | 
aecounts): 
1. Army Reserve. - 225, 000 300, 000 400, 000 
Total obligations. 84,014,641 | 141,892,324 | 223, 400, 000 
Financing: | | 
Comparative transfers from other accounts ee —1, 550 | —3, 324 | -. 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources | 
(68 Stat. 353) — 225, 000 | — 300, 000 — 400, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available _ . 4, 211, 909 | sks - 





Appropriation (adjusted). ..-.....-._--- = 7 : 88,000,000 | 141, 589, 000 223, 000, 000 


Army aclual obligations for fiscal year 1956 as of Mar. 31, 1956 


Obligations (including 


reimbursements) 
Pr ogram eincctlcAtiaiinctmcennhctadelbiel lib leriaicisian 
No. | 
Actual 
Annual | 
estimate Through 


| Mar. 31, 1956 


i 
8100 | Reserve personnel. ___._.....-....--------------.----------------| $126, 626, 324 | $79, 981, 780 
8200 | Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) ; 15, 266, 000 | 10, 708, 045 
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General LinpEMAN. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuavez. I wish you would insert it in the record and high- 

light it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT RY Bric. Gen. Pariie F, LiInpEMAN, CuieF, ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC Arratrs 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is my pleasure to present to you the. United States 
Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps budget for fiscal year 1957. 
Military personnel costs of pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing are included in 
the ‘‘Reserve Personnel, Army’’ budget, and supporting costs are included in 
budget program 2600 of the ‘Maintenance and operations, Army” budget. 

I believe there is no question of the compelling and critical need for the Army 
Reserve to be manned, trained, and equipped in order that it may fulfill its, mobi 
ization requirement. We in the Department of the Army are making every effort 
to meet these objectives. 

The total strength of the Army Reserve at end fiscal year 1955 was 1,648,000. 
The strength is estimated to be 1,881,000 by end fiscal year 1956 and 2,157,000 
by end fiscal year 1957. Actual and estimated Reserve duty training pay status 
strengths for the 3 periods are 163,000, 215,000 and 298,600, respectively. We 
gained 26,219 persons in assignment to pay status units during fiscal year 1955. 
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It is estimated we will gain 51,900 in fiseal year 1956, 83,550 in fiseal year 1957. 
As of February 29, 1956, our gains totaled 19,620. Our strength as of February 
29 was 182,757, 68,551 officers and 114,206 enlisted persons, 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 provides the source of personnel procurement 
for the program. Until August 9, 1957, entry of all personnel into participation 
is voluntary. 

The act provides that commissioned ROTC graduates excess to the needs of the 
Active Army may be ordered to 6 months of active duty for training and thereafter 
be required to participate actively in Reserve training for 7% years. By June 30, 
1956, 4,114 junior officers will be ordered to 6 months of active duty for training. 
An estimated 4,500 will be so ordered during the budget year. Such training will 
include 3‘months at an Army service school and 3 months with an Active Army 
unit. This program should go far toward resolving our critical need for junior 
officers in organized units. 

In the enlisted category we have estimated 67,998 enlistments of 17- to 1844- 
year-old young men into the 6-month training program during fiscal year 1956 
and 88,000 during fiscal year 1957. 

Our primary effort is toward the enlistment of 6-month trainees. We also have 
available the ‘‘1 year program”’ for personnel who have completed 2 years of active 
duty subsequent to August 9, 1955, and prior to July 1957. It is our hope that 
substantial numbers of these trained men will enter the program. 

Kvery month we have had a progressively increasing input into the program. 
The input for February was 4,800 as compared with 1,245 for the first full month 
after passage of the act. The figures for March show that over 6,000 were enlisted 
under the various provisions of the act. 

As of April 20, 1956, preliminary reports indicate that we had enlisted 27,333 
persons; 18,098 were 17- to 184-year-old young men with 13,985 thereof in a de- 
ferredstatus. As of March 31, we had 3,959 United States Army Reserve persons 
in the-6-month training phase. 

We have budgeted the program we need and must have, and are seeking the 
ways and means of its achievement. Our critical requirement is for unit personnel 
who have had at least 6 months of active duty training. It is my opinion that the 
index of readiness is the degree of training experienced by the members of a given 
unit. 

This budget also includes increased numbers to be trained in many of the pre- 
viously approved training programs, some of which have been limited only by the 
desire of reservists to participate in additional training. Recent months have 
been characterized by increasing participation in the various training programs 
available. I am proud of the progress being made in the Army Reserve and 
believe that with public support we can achieve a degree of readiness that will 
guarantee the fulfillment of our mobilization mission. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps provides junior officers for the Active 
Army and for the Army Reserve. No significant changes are planned in the 
program for the budget vear. It is estimated that there will be 142,442 persons 
in the senior division, 111,818 thereof in the basic course and 30,624 in the officer 
producing advanced course. The budget indicates that we will have 60,000 
students enrolled in the junior division. Thirteen thousand seven hundred and 
forty-nine senior-division students will attend summer camp training in July 1956 
and 15,169 in June 1957. It is estimated that 12,518 second lieutenants will be 
commissioned during the fiseal vear. 

Budget program 2600, ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Army,’’ appropriation 
covers direct support costs for the Army Reserve and ROTC programs included 
in the ‘‘Reserve personnel, Army’’ budget to which I have addressed my previous 
remarks. Excluding installation support costs which will be defended in subse- 
quent hearings under program 3900, the fiscal year 1957 request, which includes 
$2,380,000 in the supplemental request, represents an increase of $19,130,000 over 
the fiscal year 1956 column of this budget; $4,080,000 of the inerease relates to 
Reserve duty training activities. The most significant aspect thereof is $3,274,000 
to provide the employment of an additional 907 civilian employees as administra- 
tive assistants and storekeepers for organized units. Additional numbers of such 
personnel to perform administrative and supply duties is necessary if units are to 
be effectively operated and trained. This increase reflects greater strengths to 
be in training; increased numbers of units to be in an active status; and more 
adequate support for the expanding program. 

Of the increase, $4,087,000 is for individual and organizational equipment. 
Our mobilization plans assume that a set of individual equipment will be on hand 
in the Army Reserve system for each member of a troop program unit. In the 
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past years, establishment of the necessary items of such equipment has been com- 
plicated and restricted by the inadequate strength of many units and the general 
nonavailability of adequate training and storage space. We are rapidly resolving 
these problem areas. This fund increase is a substantial step toward the attain- 
ment of the full requirement which we hope to meet by end fiscal year 1959; 
$3,670,000 of the increase is for the operation of facilities and results from the 
availability of an additional 59 constructed training centers and a total of 367 
additional facilities covering 2,381,000 square feet of space. Additional units 
will be activated and participating strengths will be appreciably increased; 
$1,300,000 of the increase is for the hire of an additional 365 civilian employees 
to maintain and operate additional home-station facilities and increased repair 
and utility requirements at summer camps; $1,018,000 is for the cost of utilities 
not included in leases; and $894,000 covers procurement of equipment for con- 
structed and leased training centers. 

The provision of adequate training facilities is one of our most critical needs; 
$3,472,000 of the increase is for leased space. Included therein are certain funds 
previously budgeted by General Services Administration; the cost of leasing 
additional space; and the replacement of inadequate space. The remaining 
$3,821,000 covers cost increases in all other subprojects. 

I have directed my remarks to both the direct military personnel costs of pay, 
travel, subsistence and clothing; and to the major areas of increase in the main- 
tenance and operations supporting costs. I shall now be glad to discuss pro- 
grams in whatever detail you may desire. Thank you. 


EFFECT OF RESERVE FORCES ACT 


General LinpeMAN. I want to say at the outset that the ‘Reserve 
Forees Act’? has done the Army Reserve a considerable amount of 
good. The Reserve Forces Act has given the Army Reserve something 
to recruit with. I might say that through March, we have had a net 
increase in the Army Reserve of approximately 25,000. As of this 
very date, that is, at the end of March, we have 188,434, and we have 


an objective of 215,000 for the end of this year. 


OPTION TO BE ACCORDED ROTC GRADUATES 


We feel that we will come fairly close to that objective, which will be 
one of the healthiest gains we have ever made in the Army Reserve 
program. I thought it would be of interest to the committee to know 
that the ROTC graduate for the first time this year will be given an 
option—some of them, 4,114—to take the 6 months’ training program 
and return to the units of the Army Reserve. This is something new 
and is the first time we have been able to do that. 

[ also would like to point out that in our overall objectives for 1957 
we are trying to obtain 88,000 of these new 6-month trainees for 1957. 

The ROTC program itself throughout the junior program and our 
senior program is without any significant change. It is just about 
the same that we have had in the past. We hope to obtain 12,518 
lieutenants from the program. The increase requested in moneys in 
the appropriation is due almost entirely to the strength increases that 
we hope to obtain in Reserve personnel. 

For program 2600, maintenance and operation of our program, we 
have an increase of $19,130,000. Of that amount of money, I think 
it would be well to point out the significant places where it will be 
used; $4 million of it will be in the employment of the 907 civilian 
employees and administrative assistants that we need to assist the 
Army Reserve commanders in their administrative and supply work. 
We also are putting an increase of $4 million into individual and or- 
ganizational equipment, which is necessary to conduct our training. 
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We also show an increase of $3,670,000 for the operation of our 
facilities and their support. The next major increase is $3,472,000 for 
increasing lease space. 

LEASE PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. With reference to the lease space, what is your 
construction program? I think that will come later. 

General Lawton. That will be the next subject, sir. 

General LinprMan. I would want to say this, sir: Between the time 
it takes us to get a real estate site and then to actually bid and con- 
struct and have it ready for occupancy, the lead time is anywhere from 
18 months to 24 months before we obtain the training center. When 
we are building up our strengths we cannot afford to delay getting 
personnel and units into adequate space for training in places where 
they can receive equipment. 

Senator Cuavez. What type of real estate do you get? Are they 
buildings? 

General Linpeman. In the lease program, we try as much as pos- 
sible to get garages or vacant bus depots because they fit into our 
planning very well. Then we have a place to store equipment. 
We can do a pretty good job with that type building. 


RENTAL COSTS 


Senator Cuavez. How do your rental costs compare with those of 
a businessman? 

Gencral LinpEeMAN. I think it is very comparable. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you get fair leases? 

General LiInpEMAN. Yes, sir. It varies, of course, in the sizes of 
the installations. 

Senator CHavez. Do rentals increase just because the Reserve is 
going to lease the property? 

General LinpEeMAN. I have not heard of any of that yet, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that something new? 

Proceed. 

General LinpeMaNn. The remaining amount of money that we are 
asking for is $3,821,000, which covers many projects in program 2600. 
All in all, we feel that these major items are the key to our success, 
because we have to have facilities and we have to have help. To 
build a program we have to have these resources. 


TOTAL RESERVE PROGRAM ENLISTMENTS 


I might add as a point of interest, that as of the 18th of May we 
have had 33,727 people enter into our program in the Reserve through 
the Reserve Forces Act. Of that, 21,864 have been in the 8 year, 6 
months training program. 

That is all I have. 


PORTABLE STRONG ROOMS 


Senator Cuavez. I notice on page 491 of the justification the Army 
Reserves are asking for 175 portable strong rooms and mesh cages at 
$5,000 each, plus metal shelving for these rooms, that will bring the 
cost to over $1 million total. What have you to say as to that? 
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General LinpEMANn. These portable strong rooms are used for the 
storage of arms and equipment. When we lease buildings we must 
have those to put our equipment in. Otherwise, we would have to 
spend a tremendous amount of money for storage rooms. 

Senator Cuavnz. Is that for safety reasons? 

General Linpeman. That is right. It is to safeguard the equip- 
ment and arms. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any possibilities of explosion because of 
ammunition? 

General LinpeMAN. No, sir. We do not store any quantities of 
anmunition. 

Senator Cuavez. Just equipment for the Reserve? 

General Linpeman. That is correct. 

Senator CHAavez. Rifles and whatever is necessary? 

General LinpeMANn. That is correct, sir. 


FURNITURE AND FLOOR COVERINGS FOR ARMORIES 


Senator Cuavez. Still on page 491 of the justifications, regarding 
the request of $3,000 each for lounge furniture and floor coverings 
for the dayrooms of the 800 Reserve armories. Would you tell us 
a bit more about that, including the quantity and the type that is 
procured? 

General LinpEMAN. I will give you my general statement. If you 
want details, I have a colonel here that can answer that. 

Senator Cuavez. First give us your general statement as to why 
you think those are necessary and then we will go into details with 
the colonel. 

General LinpEMAN. In our training centers, we have a room that 
we call a dayroom. Army Reserve units have no adequate source 
for nonappropriated organizational or morale funds. We feel that 
it is necessary to make this dayroom an attractive room because our 
purpose. is to become a part of the community. In a lot of these 
smaller towns in which we hope to build and are in now, we want to 
have the wives and children and people to come down to these training 
centers. We feel it is a community project. We feel that in order 
to keep the man in the program his family has to have someplace to 
visit with him. Also, we hope, by creating this room, that they will 
get in the habit of coming down to the training center at other than 
svecific tra‘ning hours, 

Senator Cuavez. As a matter of fact, it happens to be a lounge 
room but for visiting purposes? 

General LinpeMAN. That is right. It is what we call normally in 
the Army a dayroom where we would have coke machines and furni- 
ture. We hope people will donate radios and TV sets to complete 
the room. 

Senator Cuavez. A snack bar? 

General LinpEMAN. I do not know about that. 

Senator CHavez. What about reading matter? 

General LinpeMAN. We will have magazines and books and a 
library. We think it is going to be a tremendous thing to have for 
morale purposes. 

Senator Cnavez. Do you have any housing problems or educational 
problems? 
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General LinpEMAN. No, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 


INTERCHANGE OF ARMORY FACILITIES 


Senator DworsHak. | have just one question. General, where 
you have both National Guard and Reserve units in a community, is 
there any interchanging in the use of armory facilities? 

General LinpeMAN. Yes, where we are able to do it. 

Senator DworsHak. That is not a very good answer, where you 
are able to do it. Maybe you are not able to do it in 100 percent of 
the cases. 

General LinpEMAN. I believe we can give you the information as to 
the number of training centers where there is joint utilization. 

Senator DworsnHak. I have in my State a lot of conflict and a lot 
of difficulty in trying to take care of armory facilities because you 
have a Reserve unit and a guard unit and they have to operate 
separately. They do not have any cooperation of any kind. Can 
you tell us why that is true, Colonel Love? 

Colonel Love. In our completed buildings approximately 22 per- 
cent of them have some joint ramification. Joint ramification in- 
cludes all of the other Reserve components, the National Guard, the 
ROTC, and in some cases educational institutions. 

Senator Dworsnak. In how many cases? 

Be specific, in 10, 20, or, 30 or 40 percent of these cases do you 
have a joint occupancy and use of such facilities? 

Colonel Love. We have a joint utilization of the facilities in ap- 
proximately 22 percent of the total projects the Army Reserve has 
constructed. There are problems incident to joint construction that 
have to do with the equipment that is required, they have to do with 
the type of units that are involved. With respect to the National 
Guard particularly, there are certain problems that come into the 
picture because the National Guard buildings are owned by the State. 
The Army Reserve is in the position of a negotiator rather than a 
dictator. 

There are also other problems that are inherent in State operation 
of its own facilities and as to how they maintain them. In many 
cases the National Guard leases their facilities for revenue. The 
revenue is used to maintain the facilities. There are also situations 
in the last analysis where the utilization of the facility is somewhat 
restricted because of the nature of the ownership by the State itself. 

There are some instances where the State-owned facility is covered 
by bond issue and there is a question of meeting the interest on the 
bonds. In many places we have rented from the National Guard. 
Another problem involved in this is that we construct only for troop 
units in our permanent organization basis. We do have a school 
system. We do have volunteers. Those people occupy space on an 
“available” basis. What I am trying to say to you, sir, is that it is 
not a simple matter. 

Senator Dworsuak. I realize that. 

Colonel Love. It is not a matter that you can reduce to a categorical 
formula. 


77770—_56——-32 
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Senator DworsHak. But you realize also it is not a simple matter 
to provide for two armories in some communities where they happen 
to have Reserve and National Guard activities. 

Colonel Love. Certainly. 

Senator DworsHak. You said the figure was 22 percent? 

Colonel Love. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Does that mean if you take all of the areas 
where you have both Reserves and National Guard that in only 22 
percent of those cases you have a joint use of the installation? 

Colonel Love. On those that are completed, that is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. And 78 percent you do not have a joint use 
and presumably either the guard or the Reserve has no facility or 
they operate in separate ones. What is the picture on that 78 
percent? 

Colonel Lovnr. As to the 78 percent in our constructed facilities, 
we operate on a separate basis. In many locations there is no other 
facility. They have no other Reserve components. In some of them, 
they do. In some of them, the National Guard facilities are of 
long standing and not capable of expansion and not capable of provid- 
ing the equipment and storage space that is required for the training. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Do you think the Reserve components have 
more difficulty in providing adequate armory facilities than the Na- 
tional Guard? 

Colonel Love. I do not think I would be competent to answer 
that, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Do vou have much difficulty in getting what 
you think is adequate to take care of your Reserve training? 

Colonel Love. I think our construction program provides an ade- 
quate facility. So far as lease facilities are concerned, that relates 
to what is available in the community. You can go into one town 
and there is no rental space available that is really ‘satisfactory. In 
another town you may find suitable space which can be leased. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you think your program is hampered in 
any way by lack of armory facilities? 

General LinpeMan. I feel that there are places where we are 
hampered but we recognized that factor in August 1955 in antici- 
pating that we would be getting additional strength and went out 
into the field and tried to find better leased space. We feel that this 
is the first time that we have had a healthy growth in the Army 
Reserve. I might say we have had austere operations because we 
have had relatively low strengths in the Army Reserve up to this time. 

Senator DworsHak. That is why I raise the point, General. It 
seems to me in view of the testimony that the colonel has given us, 
if in 22 percent of these cases you can work out satisfactory programs 
on a basis of mutual use, then why do you face difficulty in the other 
78 percent? 

ARMORIES IN SUBURBAN AREAS 


General LinpeMAN. In some areas the guard is up to capacity. In 
some areas they are not even located where we are. The 78 percent 
does not necessarily mean that the towns have two armories. We feel 
that in the growing suburban areas of a large city it is perfectly 
logical to have more than one training center. In fact, we feel that 
the time has come when the downtown training center with congested 
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traffic is not conducive to training. We have moved out to the 
suburban areas. 

Senator DworsHak. That is fine in large cities. You realize some 
of the States, particularly in the West where we do not have this 
congestion of population it would seem that greater efforts should be 
made to utilize a joint armory facility. 

Senator CHavez. And you generally have a first-class up-to-date 
armory building in those communities. It appears to me that you 
are correct. I think that an effort should be made to see if they can 
utilize the same place for both types of training. 

Senator DworsHax. Mr. Chairman and General, I am not posing 
as an expert but it seems to me that in view of some of the experiences 
we have had in Idaho, as we share the common objective of providin 
necessary facilities for the training of both Reserves and the anid 
then it behooves you people in the Pentagon to go all out to provide 
the best possible use, whether it is joint or separate. 

I realize that in the larger cities and smaller communities there 
may be different conditions prevailing and you may have problems 
that are difficult to solve. But as an overall matter, I want to em- 
phasize that in the smaller communities that we have in the Western 
States certainly it is difficult if not impossible to furnish two armories 
to take care of the different training programs. 

You will agree with me on that? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir, I do. I feel in the system of con- 
struction of new facilities that in consideration by the Defense 
Department Facilities Committee that works at the Defense level, 
no project, whether it be National Guard or Army Reserve, can be 
built on a unilateral basis until such time as the whole ramification 
is gone into by the committee. We do not do this just because we 
are doing it. We have a system that operates at the Defense level. 

Senator DworsHak. I am glad to have that assurance. 

Senator Cuavez. General, in that respect is there anything in the 
program that would interfere with the training of the Reserve in 
the National Guard Armory if that type of a building could be 
supplied? That is, as far as timing isconcerned. Would one interfere 
with the other? 

General LinpeMAN. You mean as far as the structures are con- 
cerned? 

Senator Cuavez. Not the structures. I am talking about the 
personnel. The Army uses the place on Wednesday night. Could 
the Reserve use it on Thursday night? 

General LinpeMAN. Yes. In some places we are doing that. 
Being perfectly frank about the thing, there are times when the 
guard in these communities rents the facility out for other purposes, 
and we do not always have the night that we want. We also find 
that it might be difficult to expand. All of these ramifications that 
Ifam bringing up are gone into at the time this construction problem 
arrives at the Defense Department. 

The guard may have so much acreage and we build on it and then 
we find out when we want to expand we cannot find any place to go. 
So that we do have a little difficulty. I do feel we do a good job 
because we have to present everyone of these factors to the Defense 
Department. 
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Senator Dworsu.k. General, you really do not have any profes- 
sional rivalry that impairs the operations of either unit? 

General Linpeman. No. It is a matter of usage. 

Senator Cuavez. It is not the Pentagon bickering all over again as 
between the National Guard and Reserve? 

General LinpemMan. I feel we have to work together because we are 
a counterpart to them. 

Senator DworsHak. You fight together in time of war. 

General LinpeMAN. Yes, sir; and we fight the same enemy. 

Senator Dworsnak. In the same units? 

Colonel Love. Yes, sir. The difficulty in Idaho is that the State 
has a policy of requiring the local municipality to contribute 15 per- 
cent of the construction funds for the project. As a result of that, 
the local municipality acquires conflicting rights of use and ownership 
in the building. Frankly, we have nothing to do but to accept it. 

We have tried in Idaho to develop joint projects with the National 
Guard. I personally made a trip out to see General Walsh. The 
reason we cannot build jointly in Moscow, Idaho is not due to the 
Army Reserve, but to the fact that we are trying to deal with the 
sovereign State of Idaho which has definite ideas of how to construct 
its own buildings. 

Senator Cuavez. That will be all for today. We will have to go to 
the floor. We will start tomorrow with Colonel Shuler of the Con- 
struction Division. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REQUESTING RESTORATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. I have received a letter from the Secretary of 
y 


Defense appealing certain actions of the House. It will be included 
in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows: ) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 21, 19586. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEz2Z, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee and Department of Defense, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cyarrman: The Department of Defense has reviewed H. R. 10986 
as passed by the House of Representatives on May 10, 1956. Several of the 
adjustments proposed in the act would not affect adversely the programs of 
the Department of Defense, and to these we do not object. However, we believe 
that certain other proposed actions would be detrimental to the programs of the 
Department. Statements indicating the effect these provisions would have 
on the programs of the Department of Defense are submitted for your 
consideration. 

The committee will note that the Defense budget for fiscal year 1957, as sub- 
mitted, included $276 million in lieu of deutschemark support because of the 
uncertainty as to the result and extent of the support that might be forthcoming. 
The House Appropriations Committee recommended the deletion of this amount 
on the assumption that the present arrangements with the Federal Republie 
of Germany would be continued substantially the same as in fiscal year 1956. 
We will keep the committee advised of the progress of our negotiations, but 
until the negotiations are concluded, we cannot provide any definite statement 
as to the deutschemark support we can expect to receive during fiscal year 1957. 
To the extent that such support falls short of $276 million, it will be necessary 
to request supplemental funds. 

The President’s budget made specific provisions for the application of the 
industrial fund principle to the transport operations of the Military Air Transport 
Service and to Air Force-installations conducting major overhaul and maintenance 
of aircraft and components and proposed the transfer to the Air Force industrial 
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fund of $150 million of excess capital from the Army and Navy Industrial Funds 
to help finance this program. ‘The House Appropriations Committee endorsed 
this program, but on the basis of testimony from some Air Force witnesses that 
industrial funding could not be applied to MATS transport operations during 
fiscal year 1957, recommended the deletion of the proposed fund transfer. 

The House action has been discussed with the Secretary of the Air Force and 
we agree that your committee should be requested to include a provision in the 
bill containing authority for a transfer of funds for this purpose. Admittedly, it 
will not be easy to accomplish this important program for extending the industrial 
fund principle to MATS transport operations and to Air Force major overhaul and 
maintenance installations, but the potential benefits of these extensions dictate 
that every effort be made to do so as early as possible. This can be materially 
delayed, however, unless the necessary line of credit is available:to the Air Force 
Industrial Fund. 

The House Appropriations Committee expressed a desire to hold individual 
military permanent change of station movements to a minimum and reduced 
the appropriation ‘Military personnel, Air Force,” by $7 million. The Air 
Force has studied every aspect of this problem and has achieved considerable 
improvement. However, requirements for increased travel arise because of the 
activation and manning of the additional six wings and support units planned 
for fiscal year 1957 and continued high overseas deployment. The request for 
restoration of $7 million in an appropriation amounting to more than $3.7 billion 
is not to suggest that we might not be able to manage our funds within the appro- 
priation total, but rather to have your committee take cognizance of this item 
in its report so that the limitation imposed by the House committee may be 
relaxed. 

In addition to the above items, we request that consideration be given to the 
attached restoration requests and proposed amendments to provisions of general 
application which, in my opinion, if enacted as passed by the House, would affect 
adversely the operations of the Department of Defense. We have attempted to 
provide the committee with complete statements and have made request for 
restoration for only those items which we consider to be important. If the 
committee has questions concerning these amendments, those witnesses most 
knowledgeable on the subject stand ready to provide additional detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. Wiuson. 


The appeals referred to appear in the record in connection with Secretary 
MeNeil’s testimony, and cover the following: 


Maintenance and operation, Army, see page 336. 

Maintenance and operation, Army: Language, see page 355. 

National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army, see page 340. 

Procurement other than aircraft, Air Force, see page 345. 

nama and maintenance, Air Force, see page 347. 

Military personnel, Air Force, see page 352. 

Section 607. Education of Dependents, see page 360. 

Section 612. Scrap and Salvage, see page 365. 

Section 620. Public Information, see page 358. 

New Section. Transfer of Funds, Army Industrial Fund, Navy Industrial Fund, 
see page 377. 


(Thereupon, at 12 noon, Tuesday, May 22, 1956, the committee 
adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May,23, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1956 
Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez, (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Bridges, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Mirrrary Construction, Army Reserve Forces 


STATEMENTS OF COL. WILLIAM R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION 
DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; 
MAJ. GEN. D. W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU ; BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS; COL. LOWELL S. LOVE, SUPPLY 
AND FACILITIES DIVISION, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS; 
AND COL. C. J. McCORMICK, CHIEF, INSTALLATIONS BRANCH, 
ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


JUSTIFICATION 


Program and financing 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


} 


Program by activities: 
1. National Guard armory construction-- wate ..| $17,461,436 | $18,000,000 | $18, 000, 000 
2. National Guard nonarmory construc tion. bet cie® of 1, 721, 957 | 4, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
3. Army Reserve construction - —_ | 3, 720, 333 | Al 13, 000, 000 | %, 000, 000 
Total obligations-- Paden slewwabiod si 22, 903, 726 | 85, 000, 000 | “45, 000, 008 
Financin ng: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward_- | —25, 559,119 | —35, 655, inn | —32, 266, 393 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Procurement and 
production, Army” (68 Stat. 337). ___- _| —18, 000, 000 |. Beet SY Toners 
Unobligated balance carried forward eee 35, 655, 393 32, 266, 393 | 27, 266, 393 


SINR ana S cca given due ydencalennpumn nag mune oat 15, 000, 000 31, 611, 000 | 40, 000, 000 
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Army actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 as of Mar. 31, 1956 


Obligations 
Program eee 
number Annual esti- Actual 
mate through 
March 3}, 1956 


National Guard armories. . .. mas euentimes $18, 000, 000 $10, 557, 334 
Nonarmory facilities, National Guard. ‘ 4, 000, 000 1, 283, 024 
USAR armories-.- ses hes hei art aletadat  Wae ee 11, 686, 500 
Acquisition of land for USAR construction __..-.....-...-..-.---| 1, 313, 500 


Total obligations_...._.- ea 35, 000, 000 21, 171, 909 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. Colonel 
Shuler. 

Major General Lawton. Colonel Shuler is the next witness on “Mili- 
tary Construction, Army Reserve Forces.” 

Colonel SuHuter. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which, with 
your permission, I will file for the record, and I would like to cover 
the highlights of the statement for the benefit of the committee. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. Yes. It may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BUDGET ESTIMATES, FIscAL YEAR 1957—MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


STATEMENT By Cot. W. R. SHvULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, OFFICE, 
Deputy CHrer or STAFF FoR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the appropriation request for Military Construction 
Army Reserve Forces of $40 million is an annual increment in the Army program 
to provide required facilities for the proper development, administration, train- 
ing, operation and maintenance of the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve. 

The authorization legislation for this facilities program is provided by the 
National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 (Public Law 783, 81st Cong.) as amended 
by Public Law 302, 84th Congress. This law as amended authorizes the acqui- 
sition, construction, expansion, rehabilitation, conversion, and joint utilization 
of facilities required by the Reserve components of the United States. The 
Secretary of Defense is authorized in an amount not to exceed $500 million 
through fiscal year 1958 to: 

(a) Acquire federally owned facilities for the seven Reserve components 
including the National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

(b) Contribute to any State, funds for the expansion of existing State-owned 
National Guard facilities to the extent required for joint utilization. 

(c) Contribute to any State, funds for the construction of State-owned. Na- 
tional Guard armories; the States to furnish the land and 25 percent of the cost 
the building. 

Specific projects to be constructed with the requested appropriations require 
the approval of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and Installa- 
tions and consultation with the Armed Services Committees of the Senate and of 
the House. The Department of the Army on January 20, 1956, forwarded proj- 
ects to be constructed with the fiscal year 1957 appropriation request to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) for approval. 

The first chart attached to copies of my statement shows the long-range con- 
struction requirements of the National Guard and Army Reserve. The solid 
vertical bars represent total requirements. The diagonal striped areas rep- 
resent funds appropriated in fiscal year 1951 and subsequent years. The vertical 
striped areas represent fund requirements in fiscal year 1957 and future years. 
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Based on all Army Reserve and National Guard units in the Reserve Forces 
troop basis being activated and filled to authorized levels of personnel and 
equipment, Department of the Army, in addition to the $136 million already 
appropriated by Congress since 1951, will require $568 million for the con- 
struction of additional facilities. This includes $198 million for the National 
Guard and $370 million for the Army Reserve. 

The second chart attached to my statement shows the status as of December 
81, 1955, of funds appropriated from fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1956; 
853 National Guard armories, built in part with Federal contributions totaling 
$26 million, had been completed. Another 219 armories with Federal contribu- 
tions totaling $21 million were under contract and an additional 264 were pro- 
gramed with remaining appropriations totaling $29 million. Similar data is 
shown for National Guard nonarmory projects. Nonarmory projects include 
storage, maintenance and administrative facilities and outdoor training facili- 
ties. The bottom third of the chart shows data on the Army Reserve construc- 
tion program. As of December 31, 1955, 44 Army Reserve training centers, esti- 
mated cost $16 million, had been completed (does not include 45 Army Reserve 
training centers completed with funds apropriated in fiscal year 1950 prior to 
passage of National Defense Facilities Act of 1950). Another 45 training cen- 
ters, estimated cost $12 million, were under contract and 23 more were pro- 
gramed with remaining apropriations of $9 million. 

The fiscal year 1957 appropriation request of $40 million will provide for the 
construction of the following projects: 


Number of Estimated 
projects Federal cost 


National Guard -..._...-- . ; ‘ 
i Ti a a i ns ink tain dik inn teen iaiaan mlnedial as 32 (4, 000. 000) 
Co  .tt:«C LA a ate ; (1, 000, 000) 
Army Reserve 35, 000, N00 
PORN CUNO TI di ntcicitlien itnntuatbaescbepiaititétandheuian (35, 000, 000) 


Department of the Army total 


The fiscal year 1957 appropriation request of $40 million compares with $32 
million appropriated in fiscal year 1956. The requested $410 million represents 
approximately 6 percent of the long-range construction requirement. This 
amount, plus the $136 million provided fiscal year 1951 to fiscal year 1956, repre- 
sents 25 percent of the long-range construction requirements. 

The fiscal year 1957 appropriation request of $40 million was developed to 
meet the following objectives: 

1. Acquire additional facilities required for training, administration and logis- 
tical support of the individuals and units in the National Guard and Army 
Reserve troop programs. 

2. Provide funds, as authorized by Public Law 783, 8lst Congress, as amended, 
for United States Government contributions toward construction of State-owned 
Army National Guard facilities to be started in fiscal year 1957. 

3. Provide funds for conversion or modification of State-owned armories when 
required as a result of a Department of Army request for State acceptance of 
major changes in mission or organization of new assigned Army National Guard 
unit(s). 

4. Provide by new construction or rehabilitation of minimum essential facilities 
at United States Government installations for summer training of the units 
in the National Guard and Army Reserve troop programs projected to fiscal year 
1958 year-end strengths. 

The next chart (chart No. 3) shows National Guard fund availability and obli- 
gations for fiscal year 1955, fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 based on the 
requested fiscal year 1957 appropriation of $5 million. The upper line represents 
cumulative appropriations. The middle line represents obligations and the lower 
line expenditures. Fiscal year 1954 and 1955 obligations actually incurred were 
slightly over $19 million. Based on State construction schedules submitted to 
the Chief, National Guard Bureau, it is estimated that obligations in fiscal year 
1956 will approximate $22 million ; 33 States have reported to the Chief, National 
Guard Bureau that $15 million in State matching funds is now available. Other 
States are unreported. These amounts plus additional funds normally expected 
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to be appropriated by State legislatures adequately insure that the State 25 
percent share will be available. The estimated carryover of Federal funds into 
fiscal year 1958 is $13 million. This carryover is considered essential to encour- 
age the State authorities to go to their legislatures and secure the necessary 
State matching funds with the assurance that the Federal contribution is 
available. 

The next chart shows the same type of information for the Army Reserve 
program. During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1956 actual obligations were 
$7.9 million. We now believe that Army Reserve obligations in fiscal year 1956 
will be approximately $16 million rather than the $13 million shown in the 
budget justification and on the chart. 

Obligations of $16 million in fiscal year 1956 represent a fourfold increase 
over fiscal year 1955. We also believe that a further increase in fiscal year 
1957. is necessary. In August 1957 participation in the Reserve Forces becomes 
mandatory for 2-year draftees and enlistees upon leaving the service. We should 
provide suitable facilities for these people. We have already initiated advance 
planning for the Army Reserve training centers planned for construction with 
the requested fiscal year 1957 appropriation. Our objective during fiscal year 
1957 is to award construction contracts for all of the 180 projects making up 
the $35 million in the Army Reserve training center request. However, our 
experiences in past years indicate that a number of these projects will become 
involved in local public affairs and difficulties in securing sites, and that con- 
struction will not be started during fiscal year 1957 for all of them. Our esti- 
mate is that we will be able to start only $25 million of the desired $35 million. 
The estimated carryover into fiscal year 1958 as shown on the chart is $14 million. 
If we obligate $16 million in fiscal year 1956 as now planned the carryover into 
fiscal year 1958 will be $11 million. All these projects are needed now. They 
are for units now activated and meeting in someone’s back office, in warehouses, 
in garages and schools. If we are going to give a realistic training program 
we must have armories where the equipment and weapons can be made avail- 
able and the training conducted. 

The Army National Guard construction program was developed by the Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, after close collaboration with the adjutants general 
of the States and Territories. The Army Reserve construction program was 
developed by the Chief, Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs, in coordination with 
the Army commanders. Maj. Gen. D. W. McGowan, Chief of the Army Division, 
National Guard Bureau, and Brig. Gen. Philip Lindeman, Chief, Army Reserve 
and ROTC Affairs, are present to present their programs in more detail and to 
answer questions you may have. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


RESERVE FORCES CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


ARMY TOTAL NATIONAL GUARD ARMY RESERVE 


ABOVE DATA DOES NOT INCLUDE: 
|. $500 MILLION STATE CAPITAL INVESTMENT PRIOR TO PL 783/8iST. 
2. STATE MATCHING FUNDS FOR $297 MILLION NATIONAL GUARD FACILITY 


3. 4 ARMY RESERVE TRAINING CENTERS CONSTRUCTED WITH $13.5 MILLION 
APPROPRIATED IN FY 1950. 
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Status Dec. 31, 1955, of proiects authorized, fiscal years 1951-66 


Estimated 
Number 
Federal cost 
projects | (in millions) 


Nationa] Guard: 
Armories: 
Completed. ---. 
Under contract 
Remainder programed 


cc ccdcns 4 


Nonarmory projects: 
Ric cnccceene< 
Under contract 
Remainder programed...................-.---- 


Army Reserve, Training centers: 
I nc atiictanwddarenes . 
Under contract 
Remainder programed... 


i chnatMonddemeee 


1 Does not include 45 ARTO’s from fiscal year 1950 construction program. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel SHuter. The appropriation request for military construc- 
tion, Army Reserve forces, of $40 million is an annual increment in 
the Army program to provide required facilities for the proper de- 
velopment, administration, training, operation, and maintenance of 
the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve. 


AUTHORIZATION 


The authorization legislation for this facilities program is provided 
by the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 (Public Law 783, 81st 
Cong.),.as amended by Public Law 302, 84th Cong. This law, as 
amended, authorizes the acquisition, construction, expansion, rehabili- 
tation, conversion, and joint utilization of facilities required by the Re- 
serve components of the United States. The Secretary of Defense is 
authorized in an amount not to exceed $500 million through fiscal year 
1958. 

Specific projects to be constructed with the requested appropriations 
require the approval of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Proper- 
ties and Installations and consultation with the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the Senate and of the House. 

The Department of the Army on January 20, 1956, forwarded proj- 
ects to be constructed with the fiscal year 1957 appropriation request 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and Installations 
for approval. 

LIST OF PROJECTS 


At this point I will be glad to furnish for the record the list of 
projects for the Army National Guard, and Army Reserve. 

Nore.—There are only seven Reserve components included in Public Law 783, 
81st Congress. 

Senator Cuavez. What kind of projects? 

Colonel Suter. Armory and nonarmory projects for the Army 
Reserve and National Guard, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We shall insert that at this point of the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Recapitulation of projects, fiscal year 1957 armory construction program, Army 
Nationa :Guard 


Type of armory | Number | Total cost | Federal | State share 





\of projects) | share 

Gs oc constant ndbaiecacncaxsaductenatanncktiieainl 18 | $2,577,500 | $1, 868, 625 | $708, 875 
2-unit . .......-.-- 2-2-2 2 3 --- 2-22 ooo 3-2 none eee nee 1 | 200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 
Ss SEL, BE CODD wn cc ccncecccuiamasesecwansasdunessces 1 298,000 | 298, 500 99, 500 
ta nan) asda alsin ecaenaiolata 2 635,000 | 422, 500 212. 500 
Nn rr o saaiinaadenauansushuancans 1; 400,000} 300,000 100, 000 
A a 5+ SO PINIRBE ooo cose cesar ccsncencsane 2 765,000 | 512, 250 | 252, 750 
IER... cece cance ceswemmminnmniiassinetis 2 | 78, 500 | 58, 875 | 19, 625 
Samit expansion and MVSB.............................| 1 372, 000 278, 520 93, 480 
IS Px enicaiing<scudneiancnieeawsscwseencceaSas 3 | 28, 000 | 21, 000 | 7. 000 
Purchase and rehabilitation.................----.----.--- 1 | 120, 000 | 90, 000 | 30, 000 

WIE wcidedrenndenncenchocannemnneuathbctinciatnt | 32 | 5,574,000 | 4,000,270 | 1,573, 730 


FR Wninndt hacckcssccenscconseneuawextassaniacwesishe |---------- ane acti —270 | 
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Index of projects, fiscal year 1957 armory construction program, Army National Guard 


Esti- 
mated 
total Federal 


Location, State and city Type of armory 
. cost cost 


| 


Arizona: Douglas.............-.-| 1-unit-expandable_-___..._..- oI $18,500 | $13, 875 
California: | 
Victorville PE ao inten -.----| 165,000 99, 000 
teri ates anetininaad ane iieerinettei es dagen 160, 000 j 


i icnredtincenanscastatages iy wa -| 325,000 
Colorado: Englewood 1 Sciam eemrSereni eetne See 
Connecticut: New London... ... 3 plus unit....... aieeentoadl ..-| 485,000 





Indiana: 
DS ..5i sds 


> > 
aN 


State total__......- Teens 

lowa: Sioux City sia. plus unit purchase and reha- 
bilitate. 

Louisiana: Sulphur.___.........- l-unit_- 
Massachusetts: Fall River. ---.. 4-unit _- 
Michigan: Lansing.............- 5 | 2- =. “ia ~ expandable and 
Minnesota: St. Paul No. 1 5-plus unit 
Mississippi: Collins 
Montana: Hamilton__. 
Nebraska: Wahoo 
New Jersey: Pitman 


Ss 


284 


nN 
_-= 
as 


a 


New York: 
Monticello 3 | 2-unit and MVSB......._.- 
Glen Falls l-unit rehabilitated _...- ; 
Geneva....--- sumed 


-- 


oo wit 


Lartiasilllited a nace salle 
4-unit rehabilitated 


State total___-- 
North Carolina: St. Pauls....._- 
North Dakota: Mandan_-- d i. cepa 
Oregon: Woodburn--.-....--.-- 350.) i-mmnit........--<. 
South Carolina: Myrtle Beach... 
South Dakota: Watertown 
Tennessee: Livingston. --....... 


Texas: 
Houston No. 1 7 | 5-plus unit 
Houston No. 2 _ 79 | 3-plus unit 


PES 


= BES 
SSSSES/ SESS |SSSS2 28 28/88 





FSS 
a 
~I 
o 


State total 
Virginia? Fatritt. 45... 623445 


Wisconsin: 
Plymouth 


State total 
Wyoming: Wheatland 


Grand total_- 
Round off 


I, iw ctncvatiatihs cas 


Recapitulation of projects, fiscal year 1957 nonarmory construction program, Army 
National Guard 











alten | Number of | Estimated 
l'ype of project projects total cost 


wemedatonnndl 


Shop hangars 

Motor vehicle storage buildings 
Motor vehicle storage shed - . -- 
Organization maintenance shop 
USP and FO office 

Warehouse 


tt et et Or 
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Indexing of projects, fiscal year 1957, nonarmory construction 


State 


Arizona. -_-_--..- 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Hawaii... 
Idaho 
Louisiana. - - -- 
Massachusetts. - - 
Minnesota 
Missouri 


State total__ 


Montana 
New Hampsihre | 
New Jersey 

New York...-- 3 
North Carolina_ 
Oregon 

Puerto Rico __- 
South Dakota. _- 


Virginia 
Washington _- 
West Virginia._-. 





Total 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


1957 


National Guard 





1 | 
7| 


i ; ; 
Los Angeles (V: an N uy s). 
Camp George West. 


Bradley Field shade 


Island of Molokai 
North Bonners Ferry 
Alexandria 


| Natick 


85 | 
93 
113 
145 
151 
155 | 
161 
163 
169 
185 





St. Paul ; 
Cape Girs urdeau. 
do. ay 


Culbertson iat alana aa 
Manchester. ----..-- 

Orange 

Rochester 

Raleigh-Durham Airport 


Clackamas (Camp Withycombe).. 


Vega Baja 

Rapid City- = 
Corpus C hristi___- 
Manti 


| Richmond 
| Yakima 


Parkersburg - 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM, 


program, 
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Army 


Project 


|} Range. --.--. eee 
Shop hangar- 

| Motor vehicle storage pment 
Warehouse extension . 
Range. 


do. 


aah SP and FO office... 


Shop hangar - - 
Motor vehicle storage shed _ 


Organization maintenance shop - 


do... 
do. 


_-| Motor vehicle storage building. 


Shop hangar 

Warehouse 
| Organization maintenance shop. 
| Shop hangar. - 


.| Organization maintenance shop - 


| Organization maintenance shop-| 


| Range 
Sandblasting building 

| Organization maintenance shop -| 
a ee 


Home station requirements, U. S. Army Reserve training centers 


Army area 


First Army....._- 
Second Army 
Third Army...- 
Fourth Army. 
Fifth Army 
Sixth Army 
Overseas 





Num- | 


ber 


proj- 
ects 


of | 


Training 
centers 


Ex- | 
pired 


New 


Estimated 
cost 


$7, 200 
150, 000 
55, 000 
6, 000 
3, 000 
6, 125 
5, 000 
&5, 000 
85, 000 
24, 300 
25, 920 
, 545 
2, 000 
, 000 

30, 035 
30, 000 
9, 400 

, 000 

, 520 

, 000 

s, 500 
7,000 
20, 000 
2, 000 
, 000 


, 000 


S. Army RESERVE 
FiscaLt YEAR 1957 


Estimated 


cost 





286 | 


26 | 
64 
48 
30 | 
69 
47 | 
2 





| 
ae 
| 
| 


$5, 949, 000 
8, 854, 000 
5, 933, 000 
3, 559, 000 

10, 155, 000 
9, 037, 000 

780, 000 

















Advance design, fiscal year 1988 progr: Sg eis 
Standard plans modification_-_- Ls 


Total construction. ..........------ 
Land for above projects 


Total program, home stations _- 


Appropriation request (8600) 


U.S. Army Reserve construction (8611) 
U.S. Army Reserve land (8621)- 


Overprograming: For subsequent appropriation request_._...........-- 





77770—_56——33 








44, 267, 000 
500, 000 
233, 000 

45, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 


3, 500, 000 


"15, 000, 000 
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Military construction, Army Reserve Forces, U. S. Army Reserve, construction 
program fiscal year 1957 


Program | Training} Motor | Estimated 
Location fiscal center vehicle | construc- 
year size shop | tion cost 


— 


| 
FIRST ARMY 
Maine: 
Bridgton 
Dexter 


Total Maine.......... la Ss eat 


Massachusetts: 
Attleboro 
on een maineien 
Cambridge (Boston) 
Brookline (Boston) 


Total Massachusetts 


New Hampshire: 
Concord. 
Portsmouth 


Total New Hampshire-.---.-- stipe eta ian menial awe 


New Jersey: 
Atlantic City 
East Orange 


Total, New Jersey 


New York: 
a a ne 
Buffalo (Tonawanda) ie 1957 y 444, 000 
Elizabethtown 1957 Jesbetact 79, 000 





Hempstead, Long Island i ae ag \\ 89, 000 


Jamestown... | 1956-57 & 79, 000 
SS lie ceca xh eb saksnindulede kell 1957 Seamomh a] 87, 000 
a a ea 1957 79, 000 
Niagara Falls........-- 1957 { 184, 000 
i ile cS crannies 1957 i 184, 000 
River Head ; 1957 : ‘ 202, 000 
Watertown 1957 5 444, 000 
Wellsville ae 79, 000 





Total, New York > 394, 000 
Rhode Island: Bristol 











Vermont: 
Chester 
Rutland 


Total, Vermont 














Total, First Army construction 





SECOND ARMY 
Delaware: 
Dover. 





Kentucky: 
Frankfort 
Maysville 
Owensboro 
Paintsville 





Total Kentucky 


Maryland: 
Baltimore (Southwest) 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown 
Riverdale 
Rockville 
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Military construction, Army Reserve Forces, U. Army Reserve, construction 
program fiscal year 1957 , ce 


i 


| 
Program | Training | Motor | Estimated 
Location fiscal | center vehicle | construc- 


year | size shop tion cost 


Page 
No 





SECOND ARMY—continued 


Maryland—Continued 
Salisbury-.---- a jibes 957 A Blas 75, 000 
Ww estminster_ ae daea ize 957 Y 75, 000 


Tota] Maryland 





Ohio: | 
Ashtabula bows nigh thine eeetnaa pa 9 200 ; 
Athens. - 4 . Jaden! 57 100 ; » 5, 000 
ME iddtnaconse . waite 57 200 | : 5, 000 
PE iiveswarscns = wwe 4 YE 100 | | 5, 000 
Cadiz ink ; sdone 957 100 , 000 
Chillicothe pees cepinnets 200 5, 000 
East Liverpool. _- ae SR 57 , i ae 5, 000 
a. ee , 57 100 | 5, 000 
as iin nk dane seas i ‘ 1957 200 5, 000 
pO ee anatiidis 957 100 . 000 
Ne@WOEE: .......-. | 957 100 000 
Painesville _ - __--. yas 957 100 000 
Plymouth . 957 100 , 000 
Portsmouth. - _-..- coiee 957 200 , 000 
Sandusky Fite heal 957 100 000 
St. Marys anit itil gE 100 000 | 
II, fond ccccwenceey : 957 200 75, 000 
Urbana , 000 





oore 


Se Cr de GF O < 


Je ss) 2s se 1+) 
; e 


ore 


_ 
Oren ore 
"on On 
~y 


> & 


Total Ohio 





Pennsylvania: 
pe wise mas | 957 | 2 5, 000 
Altoona. scien a QE 5, 000 | 
Beaver Falls_-.-- cease tli er a QE 2 See aa 5, 000 
Bellefonte - - dieiinen 957 | he 5, 000 
Chambersburg 957 2 ; 5, 000 
Clearfield ___.- - 957 2 75, 000 | 
DuBois Kthth accamamenes ‘ 957 2 Se 5, 000 | 
Easton. _---- 957 | 5, 000 
Farrell. - - -- ; . ; 957 200 | 5, 000 
Franklin- . -- Be ia cual QE : ; 5, 000 
Glassmere. - ; oa gE aa 250, 000 
Hazleton. ......-- hd ; | 957 : | 5, 000 
Indiana - ; ; ‘ 957 ; 5, 000 | 
A encwrentewcnweawwe ‘ 7 96 | 5, 000 
Lock Haven. acai : 957 | Saale 5, 000 
New Castle . 957 2 ee 5, 000 | 
Philadelphia_ - - -- atail ; | 1956-57 ' 91, 000 
iia denna eennnn eal 957 ‘ ; 5, 000 
Shamokin a ‘ 9: | 5, 000 | 

| 5, 000 
5, 000 | 


Total Pennsylvania 
Virginia: 
Cc harlottsv a Ce ee 


Cereb ccnchsecsese Sf nse enn Relea ae 
Lynchburg..-....----- sis Son cig a RUUD cco iiacie ws AM a 





I coc ceccdensunpeaumvece 








West Virginia: 
Bluefield 
East Rainelle 
3 * Se ea ee 
Parkersburg 
whet 
Wheeling 


Tota] West Virginia. -........-..--- 


Total Second Army, construction 
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: 
Program | Training | Motor Estimated | P 
Location fiscal | center | vehicle | construc- | Ne” 
year | size | shor tion cost | — 
- amen et tee | | 
THIRD ARMY 
Alabama: 
Int aren diebince teeta pistol Neal ane ns eal whit 2 fae $158, 000 | 91 
et ee ee aoa eenwnae ee 158, 000 92 
SE nce nequasannierninctabaseween ewe 957 100 aoniwaimache 68. 000 93 
eee canes uae eee abwatibaes od We. Benbatwawue 68 000 04 
Montgomery - pibte cs euUpbneeunwebubretemenainl 195% on bubiaeeaee 225. 000 95 
CIs sede s iss ede a taicesesnmat 1957 ge Re 158, 000 96 
Opp = anitnkewadiaieemmutuanss winaavere i. EE” Exnaceciicnale 68, 000 97 
ROG Uiisiteowessuasban Seen Seaeiscccspandabens 19 200 wien 158, 000 8 
I. ce hanenbennahnccpbanccdeneakoaseu 1957 Gs adcevencs 225. 000 99 
TD Bade occdakaceceseapcdtinessccasiateweas 1957 pe + ins mie ei 158, 000 100 
DORE OID 06 as icine snc th sc ccc anand gtsedsbismiiccedaieaaeukewes Se 1, 444, 000 
Florida: 
8 8 os ee ook Sen caleimetadaen 1957 TOP | tonccausccs 68 000 101 
ll LE RRR ROR rr eee ER Ge agi 1957 We Sasdancdccs 290 000 102 
Pensacola inte eeuileclvamaiacds 1957 SP Wkcécccccce 158, 000 103 
i Pcie cco ccnce bourse veeeemnsmmenn vi 1957 Ge wasscccces 225 000 104 
Tallahassee i cbeeubeceencuwedhrn einen 1957 SED © ho<case 158, 000 105 
nk. dec oeakashebinpnenannpemspeee 1957 GIGI fo 20s.004. 225, 000 106 
WN inns sdcccabicannke ee behe aes 1957 100 é 68, 000 107 
Week Pee BOW occ 1957 200 158. 000 108 
EE Se ischiresan cnGex arp akdinn a sneebes ‘ 1, 350, 000 
Georgia: 
CN 50 eT ee 1957 OOD - fessnacscce 158, 000 109 
Fort Valley --...------ 1957 100 68, 000 110 
ne cmd cialis glint aaa 1957 100 68, 000 111 
Hartwell. __- Ladne paietedaioe —_ 100 68, 000 112 
Lavonia Gi Scere. tiie nainel 7 100 68. 000 113 
RIN bso oo £085) ee cacoae 1957 400N 225, 000 114 
WR ee tae tote + 1957 100 68, 000 115 
OR. oo oS edagaages snes kena” i 723. 000 
Mississippi: 
I eae oo ee ene 1957 GOP * tecsccxsccs 158, 000 116 
a cet a ae a a a ag tees ie emote 1957 de oe 290, 000 117 
et Se ek De oir ee A eee A 1957 Te * Swcéaceddx 68, 000 118 
i re ar ee eae 1957 Se * adknastaes 68, 000 119 
ID. vw ocncidncooncoctensans onecdsinueene 1957 SED “Wwesssasscs 158, 000 120 
| 
I aed cmmepidilnaamreaatan aon ee ee 742, 000 
North Carolina: 
es a i ae 1957 eee 158, 000 121 
NE 8 oe so aeanan ne @ anata 1957 a 68, 000 122 
SE ogc acockendsenuanadneecaaiee 1957 MD  Fascicccces 68, 000 123 
n.d One 2 Se ee | eel 1957 SD  fessccccucc 158, 000 124 
Sl taatcihs cick catia anes nets wannabe saahabesleinib damon 1957 Dee * Estceticdde: 68, 000 125 
I Ss a Sa ee 1957 TOD bsccassdecc 68, 000 126 
a ee Ecce  nenaned neni aededa iia 1957 OU Ciiccanseut 68, 000 127 
I aati add hin tales icing bie aeanaa ee 1957 SE Mit chnmeinads 158, 000 128 
Tn een ig cle deeeanione 1957 . 2 eee 68, 000 129 
I ts eee ea ee a, tee earn eee ae 1957 See ° Wwescccocuna 68, 000 130 
ERTS Sa Spa I Rae Greet LAER, 1957 BOO ~ Bsecacesuas 68, 000 131 
PO cnbienn oo ahbnesencahiubakinns ies 1957 200 ss 158, 000 132 
| 
Se ee oi is i i ee et : cous sccesces 1, 176, 000 
South Carolina: 
PE tee tececuhccrums de cc eare te ka Maegio aia Dateien ae 1957 BOD - Lecuscascis 68, 000 133 
as htt a nei ee a es 1957 SOP leseccaacsx 68, 000 134 
I. .. .esesascanekicanateencsenwaenees | 1957 TOD * fen sccccace | 68, 000 135 
IE cc cnbostce ane rablougie dass abacaqee 1957 ee 158, 000 136 
Total, WHR CR i en eos conisnctennnd pac eecents c boseas 362, 000 
Tennessee: 
SR cn atch canny Ghose taspeadedime ain 1957 OO ioscan dictate 68, 000 137 
PO canada hea Taare ee 1957 dah 68, 000 138 
a aN ee ohh hie Aon Bee ae 136, 000 
Total, Third Army, construction.......-..---- ia a adeced tidinCinen aimicliooen ta celia | 5, 933, 000 
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Military construction, Army Reserve Forces, U. S. Army Reserve, construction 





program fiscal year 1957—Continued 

















Hh te a i al 


Program | Training! Motor | Estimated P 
Location | fiseal center vehicle construc- Ne 
| year size shop tion cost NO. 
| } ~ iis ae ee ee 
FOURTH ARMY | | | 
Arkansas: 
es di eeendiindacdedell | 1957 NR ee $71, 000 | 139 
SP EE on intinwbinad bsasackpanaepiies 1957 | 100 . 71, 000 140 
DEES = 2 ictivccmandnccc Bellon sacje Leniiess 1957 | 100 ee 71, 000 | 141 
SOD 5s Beak SECES SAAT TET nnewensencnl 1957 100 | 71, 000 142 
Fee CR sank atin SeeeGaSss<ccadc ances. tances . 284, 000 
Louisiana: | | 
I 8 nS, ek | 1957 ee ee 71, 000 | 143 
INI 0 Mid ade iasnceoca tebe -| 1957 | 100 71, 000 | 144 
Bil init ccpdienncninedintnacansgecstibens -| 1957 200 ‘ 166, 000 145 
NS = dec cdenadetttdonnnbacceebocan | 1957 400N 1 295, 000 146 
PR Sik Ciiciceenakhnateliscakdscsgthne oh 1957 Sh 71, 000 | 147 
teieinaaiiteatanes Miesiniathieaticniea ck Maes sol 
ie RS cs octet cw cscs cdebon. ele socialite meer es 674, 000 | 
Oklahoma: | | | 
I os sicintnsadiptiihaaedets ive panbbwaia 1957 . 71, 000 148 
SE ochddbgadiccenceeiennssdaasqaetbady | 1957 I acct aie 166, 000 | 149 
CRN se Sis unnueseenscsebecadidececceccond 1957 en | Gainctebaains 71, 000 150 
fe ee is : 1957 100 71, 000 151 
Date ede gn catered “ 1957 100 71, 000 152 
PI aia acs ; | 1957 200 166, 000 153 
IE Cee taki ckaiaian anita cciaw ae eases | 1957 200 166, 000 154 
i 4 | 1957 100 | 71, 000 | 155 
Muskogee sie I es ag ed |} 1957 | 200 | 166, 000 156 
POMIIIING oi. once ccs ade es ce Se I 200 : 166, 000 | 157 
Stillwater - - Sar bide cases a cicada | 1957 | 200 | aaa 166, 000 | 158 
I eo ese vot Sees at 1 | 57, 000 159 
ee a a 
Total, Oklahoma._--_-.-_..--------- oe ce a | 1, 408, 000 | 
Texas: 
END a ee nk nose a alec casaelan Gil | 1957 100 | 71, 000 | 160 
OI el As ok a ee -| 1957 400 | 1 | 363, 000 | 161 
ok. UO eee eee Sida ela | 1957 400N | -- 238, 000 162 
(a ees | 1957 200 | 166, 000 163 
oe gta wedeesAeaw di ewdelba can! 1957 100 | —_ 71, 000 164 
CE i in wieinwen dts < ss ca-. s | 1957 | 100 oak’ 71, 000 165 
San Marcus-.......-...-- Aivodcinsiddicta a tedeany | 1057 | i asetnincenal | 71, 000 | 166 
Victoria -....--.--.------------------- catenins ---| 1957 Ny Mcasienertaiians 71, 000 167 
Oy a es ea | 1955-57 | BR Breccia 71, 000 168 
= ceeantataricedcieelicesiaicbemiinian 
Tee, SS oon Secettcee ese seawwtdscannsecnes et Bee Ben on oe ea .| 1,193,000 
Total, Fourth Army, construction -....-......- | ate a 3, 559, 000 
FIFTH ARMY 
Colorado: | | 
AR hoes bicpcucncaatie i ciahas ees 1957 | 400N |__- ; 263, 000 | 169 
PL ES Ee ee) = Senn | 1957 | 200 184, 000 170 
PG Aaa sch coe 3 | 1957 | 400N 263, 000 | 171 
Tetel Golorageé................ Seieets hace aetna : 710, 000 | 
| — —— — — ~~ —— — SS 
Illinois: 
Ct acnchiabicencusbsdebeessabacauieeont | 1953-57 200 | 184, 000 | 172 
GEIS dam t pyencntcconnh ; | 1957 100 | 79, 000 | 173 
Chicago -.--- ih Bs catenin | 1957 | 600 | 1 444, 000 | 174 
Fairfield __-.___-- Semeasse naw skeeste cas | 1957 | 100 : 79, 000 175 
Rls aise tides nS icate een cecancien ence thvinsiaan eh. ee sid 100 | 79, 000 | 176 
(SR Beeb Sat aCseect ee | 1957 100 79, 000 177 
WR Bi Senate dain. coach 1957 | 100 79, 000 | 178 
OU Ps icccc) aces cates calpacnts : 1, 023, 000 | 
Indiana: | 
MB sista es Sita secescct crews ‘ | 1957 100 | 79, 000 179 
BAe inbndnwccinnencne eile | 1957 200 | 184, 000 | 180 
FORT 6 iti wednsctcunciicscesson ine | 1957 100 79, 000 181 
Lawrenceburg. ------- | 1957 100 79, 000 182 
Logansport_- basetcegs dees 1957 100 79, 000 | 183 
EE inca decnusenns 1957 200 184, 000 184 
NE cece cdsc cscs ‘ 1957 200 184, 000 185 
Es 1957 100 79, 000 186 
Wabash --.-.--- Distal acts aunteciaali = 157 100 79, 000 | 187 
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Program | Training| Motor | Estimated Pa 
Location fiscal center vehicle | construc- Ne 
year size shop tion cost ore 
FIFTH ARMY—continued 
Indiana—Continued 
WINING «3. > ndtssenckematinds edad Whiben eee tales 1957 Mis sessed ttsceias $79, 000 188 
West Indianapolis__----- ee ee eres ee 1956-57 err 1 444, 000 189 
NE CR een eee esis cs nesiwans eo oa i neihis alls eee ieaien 1, 549, 000 
Towa: 
ee eh ibe eau Jail eas oben aaenl 1957 i eee 79, 000 190 
CE HR ciniinieaitirntininsaincue cutee Mew nicey 1957 200 184, 000 191 
RII... inccscoacacecipiicinta tee anannhabaaenaiet 1957 Ge iicacscacess 263, 000 192 
LU ee eae Kiplin ihiibaeee 1957 oi chins nino tase 184, 000 193 
IDE «5 dss a ncce sited ens swhtacwmeanae 1957 100 Nichia 79, 000 194 
I en osc hatavciscnsinmiadbabtibiisa teen dnensaedgerse eee ie 1957 csc dein 79, 000 195 
I cic cccctes ac ustceedhecaveneneueh 1957 100 a on 79, 000 196 
Maquoketa... .--- cUuitebinsedcenyiaiaiase 1957 | eee 79, 000 197 
ROOF sc cnc ceckcacccasdecis Je scekecawesal 1957 Me: Schenk canine 79, 000 198 
RR nso cnmeiceeeaciaaeuae wabaeauine 1957 200 Saino it 184, 000 199 
nt nedninennniebaaentiobemanskel abana cae 1957 I i cade rental 79, 000 200 
PNG Ls, ocraccsonctmenelinonnnadtnakelscnl 1957 400N s 263, 000 201 
yf anes cbiicteiindnaueasncaiela. niiattlalahitagy Gb bsnctiaois ata) ee 
Kansas: 
ee... capeuiinicneca bbincnenaskuaeanae 1957 a, ee 79, 000 202 
RE Se EE a 1957 UE  Rwinsenidiacaes 79, 000 203 
|. Ee sini sbaiadesnislianabeaaed iets einsnsboataige ee enw 1957 100 Sirians 79, 000 204 
I iia: ch ciccmsiaipnaen-arnidbaacdlc 1957 200 184, 000 205 
Independence k 1957 200 184, 000 206 
IRs siursg-ip-l hss csatmnscx-aiartatilaientineeasdai aaa eee 1957 200 184, 000 207 
IR iii iicciccnncdnnucncninkitnnaanincel 1953-57 DOP « Bewsccucasa 184, 000 208 
RE Gs sciatic daa centdaakdaetwenn acentenine kcnnmeeee 973, 000 
Michigan: 209 
CORMTENTOEE TE OROIEIY) nccnccctikdeacusccnesbuccnes 1957 Be. Piindancin 79, 000 
ET ee ee 1957 600 1 444, 000 210 
Rin nishcnithinnnaciuthnicttdaiuinmapmusmaiicanses 1957 SMa seisiiiciinabtan 79, 900 211 
OND cainizithtiess titcenl scanned kceseane whee 1957 Me adicssbiscntieri 263, 000 212 
RINNE 1.5... cconaaicadaniimemninedniieeaaabukseieemal 1957 iach tociaasts 263, 000 213 
RNIN ccicicthcincsnsnninienieipclltlabeeniesohensttnaianapaldtertas 1957 BR sisoncciabennceeitns 184, 000 214 
SE aihiicsssisaiiiecininenianannadguncililcnimidbguthat natal 1957 NE kisi dicate 263, 000 215 
I iss ciscsnsds boise gdh phciaonin bellies IE 1957 | SRS. 263, 000 216 
SN <i ccecssccnbscncctdiddincwnseieiih 1957 Bt Rincncacgies 79, 000 217 
ace caimiiimneieh Madina anand iain 1, 917, 000 
Minnesota: 
Sn: oiisiddinennnaiiadpeessrediindsmmedsgued 1957 ae 79, 000 218 
SRE ETE | 1957 i ee 79, 000 219 
BRIN iaiicinssusinsinsrerciaineshnnee celal cine ticie ae nice 1957 I ihe cietalediessciatinas 184, 000 220 
OS SSS EE ORE © 7 PE: 1957 De Sceacecncus 79, 000 221 
Wh acictipeetatinbnniaateiminnia ina acd 1957 NO Btcacdades 79, 000 222 
eS TE iaecetsitictininitatininiiacestinicistininsitihth cighhadapsictidhe einai ican aeitiaihe 500, 000 
Missouri: 
ii nvcwksmnniadncapeddacndadadbsaeuandh 1957 GP Biwccscness 79, 000 223 
NE Sink ncndetidentecingaind dia adigiin amended 1957 Ed Museightendebsneel 79, 000 224 
MI. 6 oneicetbccitenkximeditbainencacdasces 1957 PO Ecwmstaweced 184, 000 225 
IEE ccccdnceatndieben inndinudieanatbinadeemnns mdi aaae 342, 000 
Nebraska: 
CUD 5 seicesncctecewcaius 8 sh 1957 UD Miodites taste 79, 000 226 
NN 1957 BE i a esecias id 79, 000 227 
a a Ea Sa ra tr a aenind 1957 100 ictal 79, 000 228 
NAN os hcg atch Sancta dattniatcmnidn uaa 1957 a ee 79, 000 229 
I iii cnsiresm icp Dscnss dccunacen Sls ake bevemaunaen nie eal 316, 000 
Wisconsin: 
Se GN. <.. sEamunecaniebindlbioneabmnacatienanl 1957 ED A Sodsaralales alates 184, 000 230 
sc ogcentuunegiivedexinsdcncadiecwun 1957 Bee. lwenyienne 79, 000 231 
LINES. ccccibvscninsemenikiasadiiltiixs sictdamiemhiiaeaite EL, MncesuStorebcai 1 63, 000 232 
NS iu dnc atiniok st omanud ttn wiuabriueaada 1957 i Rawiniciisiin inn 263, 000 233 
ae eee I! eo. UE | 
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| Program | Training | Motor Estimated 












































Location | fiseal center vehicle | construc- ro 
year | size | shop | tion cost _—? 
. | | | 
FIFTH ARMY—continued | 
| | | 
Wisconsin—Continued | | | | 
IE WE on ted hia cnwadsanatbhwncel 1957 | 400N|..........| $263,000 235 
ANI. oes ereccdtibns-cid- 2 ches. 1957 | ss atcha 79, 000 | 236 
ie nian eciindtenew Acasspnies a ames | 1957 200 184, 000 | 237 
| | | 
Tit pnicnctthbitnadininssibaved | : 1, 194, 000 | 
Total Fifth Army, construction. --..........-- | | 10, 155, 000 
SIXTH ARMY | Bs: 2s, "% end 
Arizona: | | 
it norton sa cebgemoaeecmnesas ot ae “t.... oe 79, 000 | 238 
Uh ee 88 be es pace scee | 1957 | 4 79, 000 239 
OE ibs neineteenacnasulniin hemes teh alaoatt 1957 | . | oe 79, 000 | 240 
PUWa Gas denUnecccccusuncceccases eeeckeccul Sa 600 1 | 444, 000 | 241 
; te ea ne tae “7 
CAIN Si 0D ra ge ee oe ae Ls tod ; <4 681, 000 | 
California: “to 
Rs tt wn eeicicnenieneg ihe antennas 1957 I Oe a eicataes 184, 000 242 
NR er eS ae eeniema memes 1957 lhl Rh REIS 79, 000 | 243 
Long Beach (Lakewood). -...-...-------------- 1957 Oct 263, 000 244 
iio id dal dR meen ccnbnwtnadkwcie oa ne 1957 SEs cccecdsen | 79, 000 | 245 
IOI 485s iin and ccieeetewne 1957 a icin chet a 263, 000 246 
ee diccmdwk satan amilidiaa 1957 | 600 | 1 | 444, 000 247 
San Diego-.__-.._--- er idetekiba Sash bine 1957 400 1 401, 000 248 
San Francisco (Daly City) -....-.----.----- * 1957 1, 000 1 516, 000 249 
EE etn as acitatacwces agitate addaneires 1957 600 1 |} 444, 000 | 250 
San Pablo- _-_.-- seinlesia aiiabeciacesas AONE tale afta lah 1957 400 1 401, 000 251 
I ous bbclemwin mons sstaiehaha heiiesihieicsniaaid ici tane he 1957 | a 79, 000 252 
NE 6 Sas 5b sine cecacnaiet na Gkd wien 1957 100 |-- nae 79, 000 253 
RI 6nd 6:8 hangs 36 Saeed metre } 1957 | OD: biede sins; 79, 000 254 
PRM skndawwetsdnwinetedvalesvennacesa ae 1957 WE edi deaniae 263, 000 | 255 
WHS ites bu cneviwsare seh acbaibadieclh inte échdincg hea 1957 BP hissaeak ai 79, 000 256 
Weber Ceiba. 5 obsess at ke Se x.s-- [iccnassencficcerssane) Gj OMONN 
Idaho: 
EA ad cline bvsiip enantieanlnech bitin dahtiaies 1957 OOO dicate 184, 000 257 
I ee eR ele he BNI 1957 BD Sisto cceniinns 79, 000 258 
CO AA 6 de nnci oi dddbonewedacawesecaed 1957 Wee? So .scsaacen 79, 000 259 
OMe St g06 dct sn scenklowsiieentiedu ddan danke 1957 BOG -Aveseodvaa 184, 000 260 
I a in ok Skid bine a ercisisid eertebedancibln am pint | atte OM ces Sie 526, 000 
Montana: hes 
EE icntitiddndduncnnsetemessaebinen dene 1957 OOD: h An onneiniiia 184, 000 261 
MES bath cgusachccudedn evaddenacsacatomuuamend 1957 Gee” Picaseneee 184, 000 262 
I a. tian, cms nin atamienadiac eiisenaslin caidiod acode 1957 Re asset 79, 000 263 
SI inst se ec ceg arcana tomenneiaiiaaeenaraneel 1957 EE Eilean: 184, 000 264 
Oa biiisds ac adie nmcibilimnadgedne steiner 1957 gt SR ETEEX 79, 000 265 
Fe i tittared:socecitt a ceaeieriian gin eiies ovcanetpnbiinvarmemageeiiiab ls ata 1957 eke 79, 000 266 
SN IT pin. ccttck pals iecectecen ila a lacidtiadled Lantana ep aalenddaeetilitaindimaties 789, 000 
{———————————— I ——— 
Oregon: 
i 8 cinta iad eetianelied 1957 ee 79, 000 267 
SN «0a. stnneceiill eedinationtind drt aitva tential 1957 TF Brae cence 184, 000 268 
Rad tbl cbasabs behead huenedaeaenddbahene 1957 Erte aacbiin 184, 000 269 
5 aS aS lee rel dase wedi atmaiasiea 1957 ee Bk os. 79, 000 270 
i cin biel in aiep cs pibiailelcreetaaielinete 1957 Ne Min dnaddoon 338, 000 271 
ch aaah adln ait 1957 400 1 401, 000 272 
hdc snd os an watdanetomemaaan anaes 1957 PE Ukdeininsbonta 79, 000 273 
Ee sei onesies nen peemetnnnanabanenplondns | nnieitieeeebatemissecy my enya 
Utah: | 
i a al ra theeal ie aie |} 1957 | RT BS ciecniccte 79, 000 274 
iad | 1957 | yg Rita 79, 000 275 
Sa i ee 1957 100 — 79, 000 276 
Ogden_---.----.. cen Re ptme teatiee, MT 1957 |  400N)-..--....- 263,000} 27 
ED ED MOREY 0 WE Olas dibs cccccacnudsedas | 1957 | GL cout ites | 263, 000 | 278 
UE We aa eonn. 20s US diechedeustacnepeaeat BITES. SRS AES 0 eee 763, 000 
| SaaS — =) 
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| 
Program | Training| Motor | Estimated P 
Location fiscal center vehicle | construc- No 
year size shop tion cost 
SIXTH ARMY—continued 
Washington: 
0 SS a a ee See 1957 TOD Dictacondi $184, 000 279 
BI III i cicictnsieninnicsnahndheD euseindnene tt ienall 1957 —  :. 79, 000 280 
a EN 1957 SD Mastempeaaitl 79, 000 281 
PIL dit Gin uicdhnncmisniidant i aniemntinaknitlinall 1957 800 1 492, 000 282 
ND cc cesta cSKSCSECSTEKTKS SSkdceececancah 1957 OT late daa 184, 000 283 
ETNA ANEL al icchentensceeivnestinntnesmenstaiiatemamadall 1957 Beccnevnedt 263, 000 284 
Tabet Wenge... ccactincsistnidacestausnettiséitiiitdcoand ns Se 1, 281, 000 
Total Bint AIRY, COMOMNNE... ..<.dccccccnncch ccddedececlconutuhant ah. dnheull 9, 037, 000 





PROJECTS TO BE CONSTRUCTED 


Colonel Suuter. The fiscal year 1957 appropriation request of $40 
million will provide for the construction of the following projects: 

For the National Guard, 32 armories at $4 million and 24 nonarmory 
projects at $1 million. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the list you have inserted in the record? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir; that is the list. 

For Army Reserve, 180 training centers at $35 million, or a De- 
partment of the Army total request of $40 million. 

For fiscal year 1957 the appropriation request of $40 million com- 
pares with the sppredinately $32 million appropriated in fiscal year 
1956. 

The requested $40 million represents approximately 6 percent of 
the long-range construction requirement. This amount, plus the $136 
million provided in fiscal year 1951 to fiscal year 1956 inclusive, repre- 
sents 25 percent of the long-range construction requirements. 

The National Guard, for fiscal years 1954 and 1955, obligated slightly 
over $19 million in each. Based on State construction schedules sub- 
mitted to the Chief, National Guard Bureau, it is estimated that obli- 
gations in 1956 will approximate $22 million. 


STATE MATCHING FUNDS 


Thirty-three States have reported to the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau, that $15 million in State matching funds is now available, 
These amounts, plus additional funds normally expected to be appro- 
priated by State legislatures, adequately insure that the State’s 25 
percent share will be available. 


ESTIMATED CARRYOVER 


The estimated carryover of Federal funds into fiscal year 1958 for 
the National Guard is $13 million. This carryover is considered essen- 
tial to encourage State authorities to go to their legislatures and secure 
the necessary matching funds with the assurance that Federal contri- 
bution is available. For the Army Reserve program during the first 
6 months of fiscal year 1956, actual obligations were $7.9 million. We 
now believe that the 


Army Reserve obligations in fiscal year 1956 will 
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be approximately $16 million rather than the $13 million shown in the 
budget justification. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF STATE GOVERN MENTS 


Senator Cuavez. Before you proceed further, I wish you would 
clarify that matter of the 25 percent contributions by the State gov- 
ernments, 

Colonel SHuter. As to definition, Mr. Chairman, or as to amount? 

Senator Cuavez. Not as to definition, but dollars and cents, which 
is the only thing we are concerned about. 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. 

The 25 percent, sir, that I referred to, represents—and these data 
are included, sir, on charts that accompany my statement, which will 
be in the record. 

Senator CHavez. I want you to clarify this as the average person 
that reads the newspaper does not see the charts. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. I will clarify it this way: 

The total dollar requirement for the National Guard and Reserve 
for construction for the approved troop basis is $704 million, of which 
Congress has already appropriated during the period from fiscal year 
1951 through 1956 $136 million leaving $568 million yet to go. 

Senator Cuavez. That amount is what the Federal Government 
contributed ? 

Colonel SHuter. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. That is, up to that time, and you have that money? 

Colonel SHuter. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. But to that would be added 25 percent contributed 
by the States; am I correct? 

Colonel Suuter. That is correct, sir, as far as the National Guard 
armories are concerned, yes, sir. ‘The Federal Government pays 100 
percent of the National Guard nonarmory projects, but as far as the 
armories are concerned, you are exactly correct. 

Senator Cuavez. What would the total amount be if the States con- 
tribute to the amount that you have already on hand for armories? 

Colonel SHuter. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry. May we furnish that 
for the record, because we will have to work on it? 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to have it during an open hearing, for 
the record. 

You have so much money now for the National Guard construction ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to have the total amount for the rec- 
ord, in the open hearing, including the amounts of the 25 percent con- 
tributions of the individual States. 

Colonel Sauter. Mr. Chairman, the figures, of course, that I have 
previously given are for the guard and the Reserve. You are talking 
about the guard now, specifically ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, let’s keep them separate. 
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The States have to contribute a certain portion, 25 percent, for can- 
struction, and I think the States are entitled to know just exactly what 
they have to pay. 


TOTAL NATIONAL GUARD REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Suter. Yes,sir. Talking specifically now about the guard, 
whereas before I gave you the figures for both of them, the guard total 
requirement for their portion of the approved troop basis is $297 mil- 
lion of Federal contribution, of which Bonmvens has appropriated $99 
million during fiscal years 1951 through 1956. 

Senator CHAVEz. Would the States have to match that $99 million 
by 25 percent ? 

Colonel Sauter. No, sir; they would have to match the portion of 
the $99 million that is for armories by 25 percent, and that would 
amount to $25 million, Mr. Chairman, the State contributiton would, 
against the figures that I have just recited for the National Guard. 
You see, the States only contribute in the case of the armories. They 
do not contribute in the case of the armories. They do not contribute 
any money in the case of nonarmory projects. 

enator CHAvez. Are they for the Reserve? 

Colonel SHuter. No, sir; which are for the guard. 

Let me define this for the record and for the open hearing, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

For armories for the National Guard, I am talking now for the Na- 
tional Guard only, and for facilities which support the training in the 
armories, the Federal Government contributes TS percent to the 5-foot 
line, that is, the 5-foot line around the building. 

The States contribute 25 percent of that cost. But for nonarmory 
powers for the guard, which are rifle ranges, warehouses, shops, 
hangars, motor vehicle storage buildings, which do not support train- 
ing In an armory 

Senator Caavez. And equipment? 

Colonel SHuter. Yes, sir. Those are 100 percent Federal contribu- 
tion. 

That is why I had to break down this figure to determine what the 
States contribute, against the armory construction, and that is $25 mil- 
lion so far, sir. 





ARMY RESERVE PROGRAM 


Continuing with my statement, sir, for the Army Reserve program, 
during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1956, actual obligations are $7.9 
million. We now believe that Army Reserve obligations in fiscal year 
1956 will be approximately $16 million rather than the $18 million 
shown in the budget justification. 

Obligations of $16 million in fiscal year 1956 represent a fourfold 
increase over fiscal year 1955, in the reserve obligation. We also be- 
lieve that a further increase in fiscal year 1957 is necessary. In August 
of 1957, participation in the Reserve Forces becomes mandatory for 2- 
year draftees and enlistees upon leaving the service. We should pro- 
vide suitable facilities for ion people. We have already initiated 
advance planning for the Army Reserve training centers planned for 
construction with the requested fiscal 1957 appropriation. If we obli- 
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gate $16 million for the Reserve in fiscal year 1957 as now planned, the 
carryover into fiscal year 1958 will be $11 million. 

Now I have with me Major General McGowan, Chief of the Army 
Division of the National Guard Bureau, and Brigadier General 
Lindeman, Chief of the Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs, and we 
will all be happy, sir, to answer any questions the committee may 
desire to ask, 

METHOD OF ACQUIRING FACILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. How do you go about acquiring these facilities 
that you intend to use for the Reserve ? 

For instance, land. If you want a training base for a maneuver, 
and matters of that nature, how do you acquire the property ? 

Colonel Suuer. Mr. Chairman, there are several ways. If we 
want to get land on which to construct a reserve training center, we 
do that through the district engineers, who are part of the Corps of 
Engineers. I have been a district engineer and I have actually done 
it, so I can describe it from experience. 

We endeavor, within the city or the municipality involved, to either 
get the land donated or to get a nominal cost piece of property. If 
we can do that where we still need land in a certain area, we will then 
attempt to negotiate a fair price with the owners of the land. We do 
not condemn land for this purpose unless absolutely necessary. 

Then, once we get the land, we use the standard designs that we 
have evolved for Reserve training centers. 

Senator Cuavez. Suppose you can’t negotiate with the owners of 
the land, what is the matter with a condemnation ? 

Colonel SuHuter. Sir, we feel in this particular instance, because of 
the public relations involved, and because the armories are definitely 
connected with the sons of the people so to speak, in the area, we 
would like if we possibly can, to get land through other methods than 
condemnation. 

Senator Cuavez. Doesn’t that cost more? 

Colonel Suuter. No, sir; we negotiate only a fair market price, 
with qualified negotiators. The district engineers are fully equipped 
to do that. 

Senator Cuavez. The other agencies of the Government condemn. 
There is nothing closer to the American people than the post office, 
and that agency condemns when they can’t get property they are 
interested in at a fair market price. 

Colonel Suuter. Mr. Chairman, what I was trying to say was that 
we try to avoid condemnation. However, if we cannot get a site 
where we need one we might have to condemn. We have had cases 
where we have condemned in the case of Army Reserve armories. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the price paid is very important. 

Colonel SHuter. It is, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. $35 million is a lot of money for the American 
taxpayer to pay. It appears to me that the Army or any agency of 
the Defense Department, would like to get a piece of land for the 
lowest price. 

REAL-ESTATE ACQUISITION 


Colonel Suuter. Well, I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that this 
property, the acquisition of this property is handled in exactly the 
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same manner as any other real-estate acquisition which the Corps of 
Engineers carries out for the Army. 

Senator Cuavez. They are pretty expensive. 

Colonel Suter. And in the process, sir, we try to make a fair ap- 
praisal of the property. We try to get together with the owner. If 
we cannot get together at a fair price or reasonably close to that, 
then we would have to condemn, if we have to be at that particular 
location. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you go about locating a place? Suppose 
you want a place in Minnesota or Louisiana or New Mexico or else- 
where, how do you go about locating it? 

Colonel Suvuter. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask Colonel Love to talk 
about that, because he is specifically the man that handles the loca- 
tions, under General Lindeman, and I think we can probably get a 
fuller answer to the question than I could give. 

Senator Cuavez. Allright. —__ 

Colonel Love. Approximately 60 percent of the land acquired for 
Army Reserve training centers is either donated by the local authori- 
ties, municipalities, or otherwise, on some kind of a free basis. We 
have certain restrictions in connection with donated or free land. 
The construction of Reserve training centers is really replacement of 
temporary facilities. That would be replacement of the temporary 
facilities we have in existence with troops located there and training 
there who have developed to the point where we feel that the capital 
expenditure for the purpose of the facilities is justified. 


DETERMINATION OF LOCATION 


Senator Cuavez. You have, Colonel Love, 48 States. How do you 
determine where a unit should be located? Do you have a committee 
within your agency ? 

Colonel Love. That really, Mr. Chairman, precedes consideration 
for a construction program. I might explain it in this way: 

We have a Reserve unit which is activated; it is based first on the 
potential of the area. Now, there are several Reserve components. 

Senator Cuavez. You mean the potential as to personnel? 

Colonel Love. That is right; yes, sir. 

So that involves a study being made in the field as to the number 
of people that are available within the category of training in the 
various components. There is also a question of personnel that are 
in the nature of key people, officers of command units. 

When that study is completed and it is determined that a unit 
can be supported in that area, the unit is organized and these fa- 
cilities are put in. Now, thereafter, when that unit has developed to 
the point of strength and organization where a definite expenditure 
of construction is authorized, so far as the construction program is 
concerned, then we are in the position of attempting to locate a satis- 
factory piece of real estate for a constructed training center to take 
sare of that specific unit. 

Our real-estate requirements for Reserve training centers run from 
3 to 5 acres of land. We do not conduct maneuvers at training cen- 
ters, and it is comparable to what is well known as formal classroom 
instruction, and not field-training, instruction. 
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Senator Cuavez. All right. Proceed, sir. 


Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask a question at that 


point 
Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


LOCATIONS OF NATIONAL GUARD ARMORIES 


Senator Ture. Do you determine where the National Guard armor- 
ies should be located in the various counties throughout the differ- 
ent States after considering the applications filed by the various cities 
in the different States, in constant with the funds that are made 
available ? 

Colonel Love. No, sir. . 

Senator Ture. Well, I just wanted to get that straight. — 

Colonel Love. The Army Reserve is a Federal organization. The 
National Guard in peacetime is a State organization under the con- 
trol of the State government and the Adjutant General. 

We in the Army Reserve have no jurisdiction over how the States 
organize or locate National Guard units. 

Senator Tuyr. Well then, let me ask you this question, Colonel: 

Do you, in this appropriation here, allocate funds to a city to assist 
that city in finding an armory? 

Colonel SHULER. Senator Thye, you are speaking now of the Na- 
tional Guard; is that correct ? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Colonel SHuter. He is an Army Reserve man. I will ask General 
McGowan to answer your question. 

Senator Ture. All right, then. I am just directing my question 
to a Reserve officer, rather than to an officer that would be consider- 
ing funds for the State National Guard. 

Colonel SHuter. Yes. I am sure General McGowan can answer 
that question. 

Senator Tuyr. While we are on that, we, of course, get mail once 
in a while. I just got a letter recently from a banker in Minnesota, 
and he said “Why aren’t we entitled to a Reserve unit installation 
in our city?” 

Now, in the first instance, you would have to have a Reserve unit; 
would you not ? 

Colonel Lovs. Yes. 

Senator Tye. And it would have to be in use, and then you would 
have to appraise the situation to determine whether you would be 
justified in making funds available for them to acquire the property 
that would properly house that Reserve unit? Now, is there a ques- 
tion of pending applications that would determine when they would 
get such a facility, or have you funds to augment the facility or hous- 
ing unit for such a Reserve unit any time that the manpower can be 
assembled or enrolled ? 

Colonel Love. We do not operate a center on the line item on an 


ae t basis and Reserve facilities, by and large, are federally 
owne 


REQUIREMENTS IN CONSIDERATION OF LOCATIONS 


To follow you with respect to your example in Minnesota, the first 
requirement would be that there be organized and existing in that 
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particular location an Army Reserve unit on a group program basis, 
which is part of the mobilization requirement for the Army Reserve. 
Now, that presupposes that preliminary evaluation has been made of 
the area, and that that unit was activated at that location, and it had 
been determined that the local areas could support the Reserve unit 
after considering any other Reserve component that existed in the 
area—the National Guard, the Naval Reserve, or Air Force. 
Senator Tarr. Whatever is in the area. Now, do you refer to that 
specific town or to the area surrounding the town or what would be a 
reasonable driving distance of that town? 
Pes vagy Love. Our project carries a base usually within a radius of 
5 miles. 


USE OF FACILITIES 


Senator Extenper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this : To what 
extent, Colonel, do you use the facilities that are established for the 
guard, to train Reserves ? 

Colonel Love. The guard facilities are owned and maintained and 
operated by the States. Wherever we can find a guard facility or a 
Navy facility or any of the other components, where there is space 
that can be made available, we attempt to use that space. Now, the 
form that takes has wide variations. In some places we rent from the 
guard. In other places, we are permitted to utilize an an out-of- 
pocket expense basis. 

Senator ELLenper. Why wouldn’t it be feasible to work both to- 
gether, and thereby probably save a little money ? 

Senator Cuavez. It was stated yesterday, Senator Ellender, that 
there is a joint utilization of facilities in approximately 22 percent 
of the total projects the Army has conattucted. 

Senator ELLENpER. You mean for training the Reserve? 

Senator CHavez. Reserve, yes. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I fear that I may be just bringing 
back into question here items that you may have covered yesterday, 
but yesterday I was serving on a conference committee, both Senator 
Ellender and I, trying to resolve a question on an agricultural mat- 
ter, and therefore we could not be here. 

Senator ELLenper. Yes, and in that same line, I have been absent 
from this committee, but I wish I could have heard every word of the 
testimony. I was busy with the farm bill, and I hope from here on 
out I can be present. 

Senator Ture. That is the reason we may not have all of these 
answers. 

Senator CHavez, Well, you ask any questions you want to ask. 

Senator THy&. There is one other question I have here, and I think 
the question asked by Senator Ellender was most pertinent, and that 
is, that here you have a town with an armory, a State-controlled 
armory, and then you have a Reserve officers unit. It would seem to 
me you could have a better Army and a better facility if both units 
would make use of that, than it would be for the Reserve to go out and 
acquire some property and maintain that and then for the State guard 
to proceed with the maintenance of an armory. 
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NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Now, I know from the records that the Army National Guard con- 
struction program is approximately 25 percent complete. In other 
words there is a backlog of need here that we must consider because 
the strength of your Army is the strength of your National Guard and 
your Reserve. Your active military forces are the nucleus upon which 
you build a big army, but your Reserve and National Guard, State 
guards, are a great strength, and if we provide well for them, we can 
be certain that we have a much stronger defense at less dollars and 
cents expenditure than if we put it all in the active military force 
items. 

So what about the remainder of the National Guard construction 
program that has not been completed ? 

Colonel SHuLER. Senator, the law requires that joint utilization be 
employed to the fullest extent practicable. That is the way the law 
reads. The Army and the Department of Defense, scrutinize every 
armory project to try to effect joint utilization to the maximum prac- 
tical degree. For the record, the joint utilization that exists as to 
Federal funds that have been appropriated in the period fiscal year 
1951 through 1956, which includes armories finished, armories under 
construction, and those approved, which will be constructed with these 
funds. 

The figures for the Army Reserve, 40 training centers out of 170, 
or 24 percent—— 

Senator CuHavez. That is where the question that Senator Thye 
asked would come in. Why can’t you utilize the armories for that 
purpose, instead of building a separate building for each one? 

Colonel SHutER. May I complete this sir, and then I will tackle 
that ? 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

Colonel Suuter. For the National Guard armories, 117 out of 848, 
or a percentage of 14 percent. The average percentage between the 
Reserve, which, of course, is what Colonel Love was talking about 
yesterday, and the guard, is an overall average of 16 percent. 


DIFFICULTIES IN JOINT UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


Now, I am sure that in the record yesterday was placed a great num- 
ber of reasons as to the difficulties in effecting a joint utilization. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; I know. 

Senator Exxenper. Yes; but isn’t it all for the same purpose? Now, 
when we get into a war, under whom does the guard come? 

Colonel Suuter. Sir, everyone fights on the same side and fights 
the same enemy. 

Senator ELLenper. Exactly. Why shouldn’t they be trained along 
the same lines?) Why should you have a separate facility in the same 
locality to train guardsmen and to train Reserves? Particularly is 
that true when 75 percent of the cost of facilities for the guard, is put 
up by the Federal Government. 

Colonel Suuter. 75 percent of the armory portion, not the non- 
armory. 

Senator Ettenper. What is the difference, for the record? Tell us 
what it means. Does that mean for rifles—and what else? 
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DIFFERENCE IN ARMORY AND NONARMORY ITEMS 


Colonel Suuter. No, sir; the split of 75 percent for the Federal 
contribution and 25 percent for the States, 1s on the armory itself, 
out to the 5-foot line, and any facilities which support the training in 
the armory. 

Now, the nonarmory, Senator Ellender, is this—— 

Senator Exrrenper. What is an armory—what do you mean by 
that ? 

Colonel Suter. By “armory” I mean a building where the unit 
meets formally, so = nights a week, and conducts either classroom 
or drill training. nonarmory facilities, I mean hangars, rifle 
ranges, things away oe the armory, that do not contribute to the 
training in the armory proper. Those are 100 percent Federal con- 
tribution. 

Senator Exrzenper. Now, when the State furnishes 25 percent, is 
that for the building in which the boys train or where they meet? 

Colonel Suuter. That is correct. 

Senator Ettenper. What else is in there besides the building? 

Colonel Sxuter. Well, there are classrooms, drill halls, I have a 
list here which I would be very glad to read into the record, sir, to 
show you just what does go into a National Guard armory. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Space criteria for National Guard armories—To be used as maximum in determining 
Federal contributions toward construction—Use of full maximum allowances is 
permissive rather than mandatory 

SCHEDULE I 
[Floor space in square feet) 





l-unit armories Multiple-unit armories ? 
Functional area Author- | Author- ; 
ized | ized | 2unit 3-unit 4-unit 5-unit 


' strengths! strength 
55-100! | over 100 








(a) | ® | © (d) (e) () | @) 
} } | 

pe I SE a 5, 500 | 7, 000 7, 000 9, 100 | 9, 100 14, 000 
2. Rifle range------.- a Fe 1, 880 | 1, 880 1, 880 1, 880 1, 880 | 1, 880 
8. Classrooms........---- e | 1,340} 1,340 1,340| 1,340 1,975 | 1,975 
4. Unit storage (including ordnance). 1, 200 | 1, 200 | 2, 400 3, 600 | 4, 800 6, 000 
5. Administrative offices--_-- easel 800 | 800 1,400; 2,000) 2,600 3, 200 
(a) Commanding officer_-_--__- (200) (200) (400) (600) | (800) (1, 000) 

(b) Company officers.. (200) (200) (400) | (600) | (800)} (1, 000) 

(c) NCO staff........-. (200) (200) (400) | (600) | (800); (1, 000) 

(d) Instructors. -__- (200) (200) (200) | (200) | (200) (200) 

6. Locker room ------- ‘ we | 1, 200 | 1, 200 2, 400 | 3, 600 4, 800 | 6, 000 
7. Toilet and shower room_-_-_-_- 700 700 700 | 700 | 800 | 900 
8. Public toilet (women)... .__-. at 240 | 240 240 | 240 240 240 
9. Library and dayroom..--- : 400 | 400 400 | 400 | 600 | 600 
10. Kitchen-__- 200 | 200 200 | 250 | 250 | 300 
11, Maintenance and custodial 200 | 400 400 | 600 | 600 | 900 
12. Boilerroom 3_.____- : 600 | 600 600 | 600 800 | 800 
YL sue : 13, 000 15, 960 18, 960 24, 310 28, 445 36, 795 


| 
| 
} 
| 


1 The sum of the functional area under col. (b) totals 14,260 square feet. However, the sum of the func 
tional areas for each specific armory will not exceed 13,000 square feet except as permitted by footnote 4. 
The State concerned may select functional area allowances or portions of such allowances from eol. (b) to 
be included within the 13,000 square foot total. 

2? The term “unit’’ indicates nominal 150-man capacity. Unit capacity of multiple-unit armories is not 
limited to the index number, e. g.: 4 actual units with total authorized strength of 440 officers and men may 
be accommodated in a 3-unit armory (450-man capacity), with additional exclusive-use space (functional 
areas 4, 5, and 6) for the 4th unit in accordance with the established allowances. 

3 Boilerroom, when required, shall not exceed this allowance for coal-fired equipment in northern regions, 
and shall be reduced to minimum required for other type equipment and climates. 

* Total floor area is net, exclusive of walls and partitions, and may be increased by not to exceed 15 percent 
to provide for corridors and other circulation space as justified by a well planned functional layout, but 
no single component functional area may be increased by more than 15 percent for these purposes. 


Note.—For the purpose of determining Federal contributions, it is not intended that space allowances 
for specified functional areas may be reduced or deleted and the resulting savings in space be utilized to 
increase other functional areas or add functional areas not listed. Such increases or additions must be justi- 
fied as exceptions to the established space criteria. However, except for column (b) allowances, a flexi- 
bility of 10 percent is permitted in the individual functional areas of schedule I except drill hall and rifle 
range, provided that the total allowable floor area of the armory is not increased thereby. 


SCHEDULE II 


A. For each of the following special units: 


Headquarters and Headquarters Company, Infantry Division 

Headquarters and Headquarters Company, Armored Division 

Headquarters and Headquarters and Service Company, Engineer Combat 
Battalion 

Signal Company 


the following additional space is authorized : 


Unit storage, 800 square feet. 
Classrooms, 660 square feet. 


B. The following additional space is authorized to provide for staff functions 
of headquarters units: 2,000 square feet for divisional and regimental head- 
quarters ; 1,200 square feet for battalion headquarters. 

C. The following space is authorized for the organizational entities indi 
cated, in lieu of any other space allowances: 1,200 square feet for Army bands; 
1,000 square feet for separate detachments (including split units not otherwise 
provided for) for storage, locker, and office space. 


T7T770—_56——34 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


Senator Etnenper. Will you tell us what goes into the National 
Guard in contrast with what goes into the Reser ve, to train the Re- 
serve people? In other words, the point is why shouldn’t the facili- 
ties be used jointly? Why establish 2 in 1 area, for instance? I am 
sure you do have that, from what you have just said. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Army Reserve training center space requirements 


{In square feet] 





100- 200- 400- 800- 1,000 
man! man ! man ‘ man man 


Assembly hall. : 3, 500 3, 500 3, 500 
S4 400 400 


Maintenance and utility storage 
Heating and fuel ane .. he itd ietieat 298 680 5 680 
Classrooms... --- uidéhdnababihionanes g 2, 400 5 4, 200 
Toilets and showers...-....--------------- 440 500 570 
Ladies : bl q : 2 240 2 240 
a eS ee ii 5S 600 5 600 
Galley --- . 250 250 
Rifle range 2, 100 2, 100 
Range storage ie 105 I 105 
Unit storage. - 1, 650 » 2c 3, 000 
Ordnance storage steoaciniane 500 600 720 
Locker rooms. - - 
Technical library 
Administration: 
Instructor 
Unit z 
Company CO 
Supply- -- 
Company sergeant... 
Pharmacists room 
Garage 


We eee 9,238 | 15, 465 | 

















1100-man and 200-man space requirements as of June 1, 1956, had not been approved tay the Astisteiit 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations), 

2 Includes locker space. 

3 Drill hall used for vehicle storage in all but 100-man training center. 

Colonel SHuuer. Sir, I made the statement that we are using them 
jointly to the extent practicable. 

Senator Ertenper. Who determines the practicability ¢ 

Colonel SuHuter. Practicability is determined, and so designated 
under the law, by the Secretary of Defense, who has a committee com- 
posed of members of his own shop, the Department of the Army and 
Departments of the Navy and Air Force, who all scrutinize every 
project to try to get the maximum joint utilization. 

Now there are reasons why, sir, that cannot always be done. I 
would like to call on both Gener: al McGowan and General Lindeman, 
to state again the reasons why, in the cases where it cannot be done. 

Senator Cuavez. Why can’t you do it? 

Colonel Suuter. Sir, I am a construction man, and I am not an 
expert in the training field as these people are. I respectfully request, 
sir, that they speak to that point. 

Senator Cravez. Well, if you don’t know anything about it, we 
won’t ask you. 

Colonel Srruter. All right, sir. I do know something about it. 
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Here are some of the questions which are not yet determined, which 
have an effect, sir, on whether or not we can employ joint utilization: 

First is the definition of the word “practicable.” That can be de- 
fined in a number of ways. That is what the law says right now. 

Senator ELLeNnver. That gives you men loopholes. Go ahead. 

Colonel Suutrr. Yes, sir; either way. 

Senator ELtenper. You can do what you want. 

Colonel Suuuer. It gives some leeway. 

Senator ELLenper. Just do what you want. 

Colonel SuHuter. Again, sir, I am not the one who determines the 
definition of the word “practicable.” But that is true, sir, what you 
say. It can be interpreted different ways. 

Continuing, a resolution of the differences in standards plans, which 
has been a problem subject of a good number of years’ standing, as to 
why the standard plans for Reserve and standard plans of the guard 
cannot be exactly the same. And there are a good many reasons. The 
States, as you know, sir, are the contracting officers who build the 
State armories. They are State armories, owned by the States, and 
there are many differences of opinion, sir, naturally, as to design. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Ture. If I may ask of the colonel there—if you exercise, 
or rather, does your agency exercise any suggestive responsibility to 
the States relative to the type of construction ? 

Colonel SuHuter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuye. And the amount of money that the Federal Govern- 
ment puts into the construction ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir, and I want to make that very plain for 
the record. The plans for the National Guard armories are scruti- 
nized just as much as are the plans for the Reserve Forces, simply 
because there is a Federal contribution involved. We have standard 
plans and standard space criteria. 

We have a table here of approved space criteria. 

Senator Tuy. Is there enough money in this bill to meet the need 
of requests from States for the construction of armories? 

Colonel Sauter. We feel there is. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS TO CARRY PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. What there is in this bill along those lines with 
the money that the National Guard has as a carryover is sufficient to 
carry on the program ? 

Colonel Suuer. Yes, sir. I will state it this way: We are asking 
for $5 million this year. The carryover into fiscal year 1957 is $28 
million. That *s a total of $33 million. The record for the last 3 
years of Army National Guard obligations is approximately $20 
million in fiscal year 1954, $20 million in fiscal 1955, and $22 million 
estimated for this current fiscal year. They might, of course, go 
higher, but we feel there is sufficient money to carry on a good program 
for the guard during fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Ture. That will accommodate an expansion of how many 
men in your guard, an increase in manpower in the guard of how 
many ? 
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Colonel Suuter. You gave the year-end strength yesterday of, I 
believe, over 400,000 ? 

General McGowan. Our year-end strength under the program for 
fiscal year 1957 has been set at 408,100, which is only slightly greater 
than a thousand men, roughly, 1,600 men greater than we now ce in 
the guard, as of May 1. 

Senator Tuyr. Is that what is desired or would it be advantageous 
to increase that manpower and try to provide the funds for such an 
increase ¢ 

General McGowan. In the testimony yesterday on the National 
Guard appropriation request, I made the statement that in the Bureau 
we conservatively estimate a year-end strength of 425,000 readily at- 
tainable for fiscal year 1957, rather than the program limitation of 
408,100. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you feel there are sufficient funds in this bill to 
meet—that is, providing they are provided for by the Appropriations 
Committee—the needs that do exist throughout the United States, 
that will permit the construction of armories in accordance with the 
schedule that would provide the military strength that is desired ? 

General McGowan. Are you directing that to Colonel Shuler or 
myself? Our answers will be different. 

Senator Ture. I don’t know to whom to direct it, but I am expecting 
the two of you gentlemen, who represent the Department, to answer it. 

Senator Ettenper. Why should the answers be different ? 

Colonel SHuter. May I address myself to that? 

Senator Exrenver. Certainly. 

Colonel Suuter. I speak for the Department of the Army. I feel 
it is sufficient to carry on a normal construction program for the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Senator Torr. You speak for the ane of the Army, and the 
general speaks for the National Guard Bureau, and there seems to be a 
little conflict between you. I am trying to get to the root of it, because 
I will have to be judge and master as to what I decide to do with my 
responsibility as a member of the Appropriations Committee. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION AS TO ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Now, why should there be any difference between you two men, be- 
cause you both represent the Army ? 

Colonel Suvter. That is right, sir, and I don’t know what the dif- 
ference is, if there is any. I will have to ask General McGowan to 
state the difference. 

Senator Cuavez. This should help you: In the statement that you 
submitted, you have a carryover of $19.2 million, and what is requested 
now is $4 million in this particular bill, making around $23 million 
or $23.2 million. 

Colonel Suuter. That is for armories only. 

Senator Cuavez. That is for armories only, and that is what he 
was addressing himself to. Would that be enough money? | 

Colonel Suuter. The Department of the Army feels that will carry 
the Guard through a fiscal-year program that is larger than they have 
had for the last 3 years. 

Senator Cuavez. What about you, General McGowan? 
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General McGowan. I would state first we are not in conflict with 
these gentlemen here. They are our great supporters, and we have no 
differences, as such, with the Army staff. Our differences, I think, 
stem from the fact that by Department of Defense action we are lim- 
ited in the preparation of our budget to a fixed figure, and the fixed 
figure is what limits our year- rm. pwerneharirs for fiscal year 1957 
408,100, and which also limits the new money appropriation for fiscal 
year 1957 to $4 million for armory construction and $1 million for 
nonarmory construction, and I agree with Colonel Shuler that based 
on past performances that it could be assumed that we would probably 
not obligate more than $20 million of armory construction during 
fiscal year 1957. However, in my testimony later, which we will illus- 
trate with some charts and on up-to-date construction contract ap- 
provals, just in May, I think I can demonstrate on the latest 
information, that we will obligate more funds in fiscal year 1957 than 

$20 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, why the vast difference of last year and this 
year for this very item? Last year you had $27 million, and now you 
are asking for $4 million. 


LIMITATION ON REQUEST 


Greneral McGowan. Well, we were permitted to ask for only $4 mil- 
lion fer armory construction, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, now, you are not talking now of the needs of 
the Army. 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You are talking now about what the Department 
wanted you to say, as far as the budget is concerned. Isn’t that correct ? 

General McGowan. Just the budget to which we were limited by the 
Department of Defense action, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, I understand you were limited by the De- 
partment of Defense, and irrespective of the needs for more, you were 
still limited by the Department of Defense; is that right? 

General McGowan. That is right. That is my statement ; yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. Now, Colonel Shuler, what would be the differ- 
ence in establishing, say plans and specifications for a Reserve unit 
and a guard unit? Why would there be any difference ? 

In other words, the point that I am trying to emphasize is this: 
Since the National Guard is a part of our Army in time of war— 
and I presume they train the same as your Reserve—why should there 
be any difference? Why shouldn’t we require that the two use the 
same facilities for training purposes and other matters ? 

Colonel Suuter. Senator, I would like to ask your permission to 
let General Lindeman answer that question. 

Senator ELienprr. I wish you would. 

Colonel Suter. Because he is more competent to answer it. I do 
know that the type of unit involved has a considerable effect on the 
problem. They are not the same type of units, and, it is not quite the 
same type of training. They don’t meet the same number of nights 
per wee 

Senator CHavez. If they don’t meet the same number of nights, 
why couldn’t one use the armory the nights that the other didn’t use 
it? 
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Senator Ettenper. That is it. I know it may be impracticable to 
train them together. That is one thing, but why establish in one lo- 
cality within a stone’s throw probably of each other, different facilities 
to train them ¢ 

Colonel SHutrer. Before he answers that, Senator, may I yer wo 
my list of questions unresolved which I promised to give you? I think 
I had completed two points when this question came up. 
Senator ELtenper. Proceed. 


SELECTION OF SITES 


Colonel Suuter. Other questions unresolved that would have to be 
resolved before we could increase our joint utilization over what we 
are able to effect now are: Who exactly will select the sites—the States 
or the Army Reserve people ? 

Uniform area requirements for various sizes and combinations of 
sizes of armories, which exist both in the Reserve and in the guard? 
Also, there is a question of the sharing of the cost of land, common-use 
facilities and utilities. Who pays how much for utilities ? 

The problem in securing project approval, appropriations, and ap- 
portionment of funds, without delaying one of the components? 

In other words, if both of them need their facilities at a certain 
time, will the guard apportionment procedures hold up the Reserve 
and vice versa ¢ 

Changes in National Guard priority as desired by the States. 

Then there is the use of authorized or actual strength, in establish- 
ing sizes of facilities. 

There are certain rules for the Reserve on how large a facility we 
can build and how many participating people we have to have before 
we can build, and there are different rules for the guard. 

For future expansions, who will provide the cost of extra land and 
utilities ? 

Also, the designation of the construction agent. The State is the 
construction agent for the National Guard armories. The Corps of 
Engineers of the Department of the Army is the construction agent 
for the Army Reserve. I was the contracting officer on a joint armory 
in the State of Arizona. I was contracting officer for the Reserve 
armory portion, but the State was contracting officer for the National 
Guard armory portion, and it was a very complicated, slow-moving 
thing to get done, sir, I can assure you, the processing of change- 
orders where you have two contracting officers. 


APPROVAL OF FACILITY 


The designation of the agency responsible for acceptance of the 
completed facility is another joint utilization problem. Who gives 
the approval of the facility, after it is constructed—the States? Or 
does the Department of the Army do it? 

How will a facility be controlled? It may sound simple, sir, but 
it is a problem as to who will use it and when and for what? 

We know, sir, some of these facilities are used for other than just 
military drill. They are used for social functions. 
Senator Etienver. But it is all for one end-purpose, to train. 
Colonel SHuter. That I will agree with. 
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Senator ELLeNper. And, of course, why shouldn’t it be so conducted 
to get the maximum results ? 

Colonel Suuter. I am only telling you a lot of the problems. 

Senator Exenver. I understand you can create a lot of problems 
to get people employed. You can do that all right. That is what we 
are finding out about the armed services. Talk about unification. 
I don’t want to go into it now, but that is costing us a heap. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON FACILITY UTILIZATION 


Colonel Souter. I would like to have General Lindeman and Gen- 
eral McGowan, if he wishes to add to it, give a picture of some of the 
difficulties, as they see them, on effecting more utilization than we have 
been able to do thus far. 

General McGowan. Senator Ellender, sir, with respect to the Na- 
tional Guard units, as you know, they are usually identified, and very 
closely, have their roots in the local community, and a majority of our 
units are in small towns. We call them a one-unit town. 

Senator ELtenper. All right. The Reserves would also be that way, 
because they are selected from that same locality and it is all for that 
one purpose. 

General McGowan. As an instance, sir, in your own State, we are 
very proud of one of your down-State battalions which is at war 
strength, full war strength. Now, were we to bring in a Reserve unit 
to any one of those parishes, the strength of the guard would go down 
in direct ratio to the number of people that went into the Reserve 
unit, and they are all one-unit towns. In the bigger towns where, as in 
the case of New Orleans or St. Paul, or some large place other than 
those, it would be different. 

Senator Toye. I am glad you mentioned St. Paul, because we are 
just planning for an armory there. 

General McGowan. Yes. We no longer are building armories much. 
larger than a battalion-sized armory, and I think that General Linde- 
man might agree that where we have a battalion-size armory in a large 
area, such as New Orleans, or any other big town, his units would be 
more successful, and the converse would be true where we could build 
a battalion-size armory for the Reserve and a battalion-size armory for 
the National Guard, rather than putting them both together and having 
a two-battalion or larger armory at one spot. 

Consequently, we are then not competing more against each other 
than is necessary. We have to recognize the fact that in those States 
today where there is both a National Guard division and an Army 
Reserve division, both with a mission of recruiting to as closely as 
possible full war strength, we do have competing missions, and there- 
fore I would agree with the Senator—and I do agree completely—in 
a town which we might call a two-unit town, if there is one guard 
unit there and the Reserve brings a unit in that town, that we are 
better off and the Government would save money by building a two- 
unit joint facility. 

The difficulties are many and I would like to, sir, say that the 
Colonel surely isn’t manufacturing them. He is a ‘most capable, 
objective officer, and we work with his people regularly—both he and 
his people—but the National Guard armory construction program is a 
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State program supported by the Federal Government, as the Senator 
well knows. 

Senator EvLenper. Yes. 

General McGowan. Now, while it is true that the Federal Govern- 
ment provides 75 percent of the cost of the building, the Adjutant 
General of Louisiana and other States have detailed studies of what 
the actual cost was for the complete installation—the site cost, grad- 
ing, utilities, the building, and so on, so that the cost more nearly 
approaches 45 percent State cost and 55 percent Federal cost. We 
should not have joint utilization where impractical, with so many of 
these armory buildings being built as 1-unit armories, and in 1-unit 
towns, as we call them. Iam a small-town fellow myself, with a long 
guard service, and we found it better for both of us to have a National 
Guard unit in South Orange, N. J., and an Army Reserve unit in 
West Orange, N. J., some miles away, and they both flourish much 
better, on that basis. 


POSSIBILITY OF RUINOUS COMPETITION 


Senator E.tenper. Well, is there any competition or jealousy, or 
anything else, as between the two units, that would cause them not to 
want to work together? What is there behind it? 

General McGowan. Well, they are both competing for manpower 
out of the same pool, sir; and we are studying ways of avoiding what 
could be ruinous competition to both of us. Our relations with Gen- 
eral Lindeman’s Bureau here in the Pentagon are excellent. We think 
the relations out in the fields are even better, but the competition for 
limited manpower on the part of all the Reserve components, sir, is 
a serious problem, and you can only get so much out of a jar. To use 
an old expression in New Jersey, where they used to make Jersey 
apple juice. “You can only get so much out of a quart jar.” 

Senator E.itenper. Has this existed all the time, or just since we 
put in this Reserve? 

General McGowan. I would like to say this, sir. Prior to World 
War II, the Organized Reserve—now called the Army Reserve—con- 
sisted, as I think the Senator will recall, only of officers and a very 
small cadre of enlisted men. Well, under present plans, we have six 
divisions of the Army Reserve, whose mission is to recruit to the same 
strength and form units, exactly comparable to the National Guard. 

Senator Toye. Might I ask a question at that point? 

Senator Cnavez. Yes, Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyxz. Now, the Reserve, you are trying to build that up 
to give you a military strength instead of a heavier draft under 
selective service, and you are putting them into the services for a 
period of 2 years under the draft status; and in your Reserve units 
you expect to not disrupt either their normal vocational or educa- 
tional pursuits, et cetera, but at the same time permit them to stay 
on their jobs and proceed to qualify themselves in some of the funda- 
mentals of military training and the military service. 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, your Reserve is on the upswing, and 
you anticipate it must be on the upswing ? 

General McGowan. Yes. 
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Senator Ture. And your State guard is a unit which we always 
had. You are also hoping its strength increases, but, with your 
Reserve you are trying to have your trained men without the diffi- 
culties involved in taking a young man away from his pursuits of 
either business or education, and putting him into military service 
for 2 years. 

General McGowan. I would like to say, sir, that we must have these 
Reserve units—we must have them. 

Senator Ture. Well, it is either that, or step up your selective 
service. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; and by the process of proper location, 
we will get this. 

Senator Ture. Of course, you are just operating now and you 
have very little experience to draw on, because your Reserve Act was 
just recently perfected, and you are just augmenting and developing 
the program. 

Senator Ex.enper. That is what I was trying to develop, Senator 
Thye, that as he said, prior to World War II and up to a little after 
that, the Reserve consisted more or less of the officers. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. . 

Senator E.Lenper. But now, since we passed the recent Reserve 
Act, that phase of the program will be augmented by putting in all 
ranks from privates on up to the sergeants, and then to the officers. 


DIFFERENCE IN JOINING NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 


Now, let me ask you this: What advantage is there, if any, in join- 


ing one as against the other, that is, for a local boy, let us say? 

General McGowan. In essence, the Reserve requirement for both 
is the same, with this exception: The young man enlisting in the Na- 
tional Guard is not required to take the 6 months’ training under 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 in order to be deferred from induc- 
tion under selective service. The youngster enlisting in the Army 
Reserve, to enjoy that deferment privilege, must agree to take the 
6 months’ training. 

Senator Ex:.enper. How about the time period? Must not the 
guard stay in a little longer, too? I mean, to get deferred ? 

General McGowan. No. They are required to serve 8 years of a 
Federal Reserve obligation. However, the National Guard, on a 
voluntary basis, is selling this 6 months’ training to its people, to the 
end that today, approximately one-third of the 6 months’ trainees 
are National Guard men. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, if Senator Ellender is through, I 
would like to ask this: 


EFFECTIVE USE OF FUNDS 


I understand that you could use approximately $12 million in addi- 
tional funds. Could you use these funds in such a manner that you 
would be strengthening the National Guard, giving it additional 
military strength and thereby effecting economy in the overall De- 
fense Establishment? Could you use an additional $12 million effi- 
ciently and effectively if this Appropriations Committee were to con- 
sider more money for you? 
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General McGowan. Well, my presentation later will show that the 
Federal Government has appropriated $76 million to date for sup- 
port of the National Guard armory construction, but that there is 
a remaining dollar requirement to build the remaining armories 
still, for which requirement has been established, as approximately 
$173 million more. 

Senator Tuyr. Could you get a strength of 425,000 men if you had 
the money and facilities? Is the potential manpower there? 

General McGowan. We believe it will be attained, on a very con- 
servative estimate; yes, sir. We might even exceed it, but I would 
say that it certainly could be attained. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, in connection with the technicians program, do 
you believe that it would be wiser to appropriate $72 million than $68 
million from the standpoint of our national welfare and defense ? 

General McGowan. I don’t recognize the figures that the Senator 
is referring to. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, there is $68 million provided for this pro- 
gram in the bill now, and if you had $4 million additional it would 
increase the item to $72 million. That is what I am getting at. 

What leads me to ask the question is whether we, as members of the 
Appropriations Committee, would be wise, thinking in terms of our 
Reserve Forces, to appropriate $72 million rather than $68 million ? 


ROADBLOCKS TO CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


General McGowan. The National Guard Bureau feels, sir, that with 
the resolving of a number of roadblocks which have delayed the Na- 
tional Guard armory construction program that we are faced with 
this 

Senator Tuyr. What were some of the roadblocks? 

General McGowan. The Davis-Bacon Act. The application of that 
suspended practically all armory construction for 6 months. The 
necessity for a new criteria for the National Guard units, because they 
are at greater strength and have greater amounts of equipment and 
need more space to drill in than the original criteria provided. Those 
criteria were approved last July and were accepted by the Department 
of Defense last fall. That has permitted the program to pick up 
again. There was a delay in apportionment of funds in this fiscal year. 
There have been certain administrative procedures which resulted in 
a contractor making a bid, his bid being opened and approved, but with 
no dollars in the Bureau to hand to the State to support the project. 

Senator Cuavez. You have the dollars in the Department, though, 
but they have not been allotted to the Bureau ? 

General McGowan. They had been appropriated by the Congress, 
but not apportioned to the Bureau, so we couldn’t award the contract 
and allot the States the money. 

Senator Tuyr. Who was responsible for that? 

General McGowan. I would say it is an administrative procedure, 
set up by the Department of Defense, which still requires us to request 
these dollars on a line-item individual armory basis, instead of on a 
lump-sum basis, the method under which we operated prior to the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1956. 

However, those procedures have been improved by the Department 
of Defense, so that I will say in my complete statement, that in May, 
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just in the month of May alone, we have —— construction con- 
tracts of $3.8 million, which total for May alone exceeds the average 
for each 1 of the 3 preceding quarters in this fiscal year. 

Senator Toye. Do you feel the roadblocks have been pretty well 
removed ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. This armory construction; we have 
been helped considerably. We feel that the program has now gotten 
off the ground and it is for that reason that we feel that we are in a 
position to say that in fiscal year 1957, we can obligate considerably 
greater sums under contracts than our records show we have been 
able to do, as Colonel Shuler correctly states, during the past fiscal 
years. He is entirely correct in his facts, as the record shows. 


APPLICATION OF BACON-DAVIS ACT 


Senator Exienper. General, you say that the application of the 
Bacon-Davis Act has been a roadblock? To what extent has the 
er 9 sa of that act increased the cost of these facilities, do you 

now ¢ 

General McGowan. I could not say as to the extent it has increased 
the cost, but there was a serious legal question, Senator Ellender, in 
the various States, as to whether they could include the provisions of 
the Davis-Bacon Act within their construction contracts, and until 
that was resolved, they couldn’t move. 

Senator ELtenper. It wasn’t a matter of cost then ? 

General McGowan. No,sir. This has been entirely resolved. It is 
not a factor today, sir. 

Colonel SHuter. Senator Ellender, may I, with your permission, 
tell you what is in the approved Army implementing plan for the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, apropos the joint utilization proposition ? 

Senator ELtenper. Yes. 

Colonel SHuter. This is, verbatim, the approved plan on the method 
of acquiring facilities, and I think it should add to the record on what 
we have discussed heretofore. 


SUPPORT OF RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, before the general gives that 
information, I want to indicate to him the information that I am 
particularly interested in, which he could cover here. 

Unfortunately, I had to go to another committee meeting, and I 
could not get here at the start. In World War I, I served in the 
infantry and I have a deep respect for the part the ground troops 
play in any war. 

In World War II my eldest son served in the Navy. He isa Naval 
Reserve Officer. In the Korean War the youngest boy was in the 
Marine Corps and he was a Marine officer. So we had a touch of 
all the services, except the Air. 

From the standpoint of a deterrent, I think a strong outfit would 
be our best hope, but I do not estimate a great need for standing ground 
troops if war should come, but I am willing to support any reasonable 
sum to get a good Reserve Force, because I don’t think we need a tre- 
mendous standing army. It would be more expensive, and you have 
to take all ways of getting the most out of this. 
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I want to know if we have in this budget what the Army really 
wants for its Reserve training program, because I am prepared to 
support whatever is necessary in that behalf, and then, of course, we 
can hear the information about what inflation and arbitrary wage 
standards would do. 

CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


_ I just had a little couch of that, Mr. Chairman, out in Colorado 
Springs. I visited the site of the Air Academy. I got in a helicopter. 
The Academy was to be built for $125 million. They told me it was 
to be built for that. Now it can’t be done. They left out certain 
facilities that they need now. 

I asked them about wage rates. Well, they said, “The Government 
established stonemasons, bricklayers, and electrical workers at $3.50 
an hour, but we can’t get them out here because of the scarcity. We 
pay them $3.75 an hour.” 

That is $30aday! lLasked them about Saturdays. He said “That 
is $40 a day.” 

I said, “How about Sunday?” He said, “That is $60 a day.” He 
said, “We require all contractors who are getting behind, to work on 
Saturday and Sunday.” 

I said, “What happened to the construction costs last year?” He 
said, “They went up 5 percent.” I said, “What happened the first 4 
months of this year?” He said, “They went up 7 percent.” I said, 
“What does that add to the Air Force Academy costs?” He said, 
“$15 million already, and we are not through.” 

I know what these military men are up against on these construc- 
tions. They are running into big money. I don’t know exactly what 
to do about it, but those are some of the observations I want to make 
and we would like to have a little information on that, because I don’t 
want anybody in the Army to think that they are the stepchild of 
anybody, with the publicity that there is some little feeling between 
the Air Force and the Army, about the Air Force being after more 
and more and never being satisfied, and the Army is already very 
modest and does not even get what it is asking for. I feel strongly 
for the Army, but I think our main defense for the time being should 
be an adequate Reserve Force, and I want to know what the Army 
wants for that. 

The General says it has gotten off the ground, but it is my informa-- 
tion, if it has gotten off, it hasn’t gotten very high up from all the 
reports I get. 

Colonel Suuter. May I address myself to that as soon as I place 
this in the record in answer to Senator Ellender ? 

Senator Rogertson. All right. 


ARMORY IMPLEMENTING PROGRAM 


Colonel Suuter. This again is from the approved Army imple- 
menting program, for the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, specifically as 
pertains to methods of acquiring facilities for the Reserve Forces: 

1. Maximum use will be made of existing facilities of other Reserve 
Forces, including the National Guard, or of Regular military estab- 
lishments in the vicinity. This possibility will be thoroughly 
exhausted prior to any consideration of the methods listed below. 
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All requirements will be in accordance with the existing Department 
of Defense space criteria. 


ACQUISITION 


2. Acquisition of Federal surplus property or by use agreement for 
properties or space of other Government agencies, such as the Post 
Office Department, Department of the Interior, General Services Ad- 
ministration, et cetera. 

3. The acquisition of existing real property suitable for the purpose 
without undue remodeling or renovation. 


CONSTRUCTION 


4. Construction of additions to existing facilities of the Reserve or 
Regular components or on property already controlled by other 
components. 

5. Construction of a new facility by two or more components to ful- 
fill an existing and continuing requirement. If construction at a 
single location to provide for two or more components cannot be ac- 
complished concurrently because of disparity in priorities or for other 
cogent reasons, provisions will be made for later expansion. 

6. Unilateral construction of new facilities by a single component 
will be resorted to only if all other of the above methods have been 
carefully examined and found to be impractical or uneconomical. 

I offer this, Senator, to show you that the Department of the Army is 
honestly trying to implement joint utilization to the best of its ability. 

Senator ELLenper. You have the authority there. Now, if you do 
not have this available, I wonder if you w ould be good enough to put 
in the record the extent to which you applied this, and the inst unces 
where you had to create separate units in the same territory or in the 
same area ? 

Colonel Suuter. I have already supplied some of that information 
and will supply the remainder for the record. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1298.) 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Colonel, I think testimony was given yesterday 
that 22 percent of the Reserve facilities are now being utilized for 
joint purposes. 

Colonel Suuter. I supplemented that this morning. 

Senator Extenper. That is a small percentage. 

Colonel Suuter. I supplemented that by giving the figures this 
morning, for the Reserve and for the guard, and the average —— 
What that means is that since fiscal year 1951 and through fiscal yea 
1956, for all either built, under construction or approved armories, that 
is the joint utilization we have been able to effect. 

We will continue in the future under this concept, to try to effect 
the maximum joint utilization. 

Senator Cuavez. If you have the proper installation in a State in 
the way of an armory, you generally do not have any difficulty with 
State authorities in utilizing it jointly ; do you? 

Yolonel SHULER. Frankly, the answer to that question would be 
“Yes, we do, in many cases.’ 
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Senator ExLtenper. Now, why? What is the main objection? 
Where does this stem from ? 

Colonel Suuter. I believe, sir, it would lie in the simple fact that 
the National Guard armories are State-owned and the Reserve armories 
are Federal armories and are federally owned, and the 48 different 
sovereign States have the right to ideas of their own in each individual 
case. I believe that that is the answer. 

Senator Cuavez. They rent them on Wednesday nights for wrestling 
matches. 

Colonel SHuter. Yes; in some cases. 

Senator ELLENpER. Do you get benefits out of having the armory 
built in a locality for the purpose of training people ? 

General McGowan. ie I comment on that? 

As the Senator knows, the construction of the building is only the 
first cost. The operating cost and the maintenance cost of these build- 
ings built in the National Guard construction program are borne 100 
percent by the State, once the buildings are built, and there are rentals, 
as has been pointed out, which go into the coffers of the State treasury 
to meet some of the costs of maintaining these buildings, operating 
and repairing them. 

EXPANDING REQUIREMENTS 


There is one thing with respect to the existing armories, Senator 
Ellender, which you touched on, why we couldn’t bring Reserve units 
into those. I can speak better for New Jersey for the moment, because 
I just came to the Pentagon in November, but wherever we have big 
armories, and had the space, we brought in the Air Force ROTC; 
actually provided at State cost armory sites for the Naval Reserve. 
But, as in the case of the units I mentioned in Louisiana a while ago, 
prior to World War II they were limited by annual appropriations 
to a strength of 66 men per rifle company. Today they have almost 
three times that strength, and consequently, this is an expression we 
use, practically every existing National Guard armory was bursting 
at the seams. We have had to expand and rehabilitate many existing 
armories just for the units that used to be there, as well as to put more 
units in the buildings. 

So, we have all been trying to meet an expanding requirement simul- 
taneously. It has been rough going, for the Reserve particularly. 

Senator Cuavez. Colonel Shuler, will you comment on Senator Rob- 
ertson’s question ? 

ADEQUACY OF REQUEST 


Colonel SHuter. Senator, as I understand your question, it was a 
question to the effect: Is the amount the Department of Army is re- 
questing for new appropriations for the guard and Reserve construc- 
tion all we need to support the guard and Reserve program ? 

Senator Rosertson. That is what I want to know. 

Senator CHAvez. Let me make this suggestion before you proceed, 
Colonel. Remember that the Secretaries come and go, and Assistant 
Secretaries come and go, but you men are there, and you ought to know 
what it is all about, so you tell us what you think as an officer of the. 
United States Army. 
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Colonel SHuter. Mr. Chairman, I am not certain whether these fig- 
ures are classified or not, and I respectfully ask the chance to delete 
them from the record later. 

_ Senator Ture. I think you had better not put them in the record 
in the first instance if you have any question about them. 

Colonel Suuuer. I will approach it another way, so that I won’t 
nan to use the troop-strength figures. I will do it on a monetary 

asis, 

Senator Cuavez. The reason, Colonel, for the open hearings is that 
the bill is so vast, and the amount of money so large, that I think the 
American people are entitled to know just exactly where the money 
is going. 

Colonel SHuter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I think you will have better morale and better 
support by the American people if they know what it is all about. 

Colonel SHuteEr. Sir, I will approach it on a monetary basis rather 
than troop strength and that way get around the classification. 


FISCAL SITUATION 


First I would like to cover what the construction appropriations 
ee to the guard and the Reserve by the Congress were through 

seal year 1951 to fiscal year 1956, and what they support, and then 
tell you what the total requirement is, then what the deficit is, and 
what this year’s portion is, where it puts us. 

For the National Guard, we have, under “Armories,” completed 353 
projects in that period, $26 million. We have under contract, 219 
more projects at $21 million; and we have programed, that is, approved 
and ready to place under contract, 264 projects at $29 million. 

That makes a total for National Guard armories in the period I have 
related of 836 armories at $76 million. 

Now, on nonarmory projects for the National Guard, we have com- 
pleted 92 at $8 million. 

We have under contract 48 at $3 million, and have programed 225 
at $12 million. That is a total in nonarmory projects of 365 projects 
at $23 million. 

Senator Brinces. May I ask what constitutes a nonarmory project? 

Colonel Suuter. That is a project such as a range, a hangar, a 
motor-vehicle storage building, any item which does not support di- 
rectly the training inside of an armory. 

Senator Bringss. I see, thank you. 

Colonel Suuter. Incidentally, on those, Senator, the Government 
contributes 100 percent rather than the 75 percent contributed for the 
armories and supporting projects for armory training. 

The total of $99 million for the guard is the same figure General 
McGowan used for the guard for total money appropriated for fiscal 
years 1951 through 1956. a3 

Now, for the Reserve—and these are all training centers, we com- 
pleted 44 training centers at $16 million; under contract, 45 at $12 
million; programed, 23 at $9 million. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the timing between the programing and 
the actual contracting ? 

Colonel Suuter. Well, I would say that a good many of these that 
are programed right now are within a week or 2 weeks of being 
advertised. 
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We have a 30-day period thereafter to award and then we start 
construction. Others might take 4 or 5 months until they are ad- 
vertised, but, anyway, they are approved and in an active program 
and will be done. 

Senator ELLenper. You say you had 14 at $16 million? 

Colonel Suuter. Forty-four completed at $16 million. 

Senator Eititenper. Forty-four. Now, that is the building and the 
grounds? : 

Colonel Suuter. That is a complete 100 percent Federal contribu- 
tion to the Reserve training center; building, grounds, and every- 
thing. 

Senator ELtenper. Are those permanent buildings ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir; permanent. 

Senator Eiienper. Brick? 

Colonel Suter. Heretofore they have been concrete block. From 
now on they are going to be brick facing, which we think will give a 
little better appearance. 

Senator ELLenper. Cost more? 

Colonel Souter. Yes, sir; it will cost a little more, but it will give a 
better appearance. We have had a number of complaints on the 
appearance without the facing. 

Senator Exrtenper. What are the facilities that you have in those 
buildings, just lockers? What do you have there? 


COST OF BUILDINGS 


Colonel Suuter. No, sir. Incidentally, these buildings average 
between $12 to $15 a square foot, both for the guard and Reserve, 


depending on the size. That is about the average cost per square 
foot. Inside this building is a drill hall, a rifle range, classrooms, 
unit storage facilities, administrative offices for the commanding of- 
ficer, the company grade officers, locker rooms, toilet and shower 
rooms, public toilet for women, library and dayroom, a small kitchen, 
maintenance and custodial space, and the boilerroom. So it is a 
fairly complete facility, sir, for the training that is conducted therein. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they used like the National Guard armories, 
for public purposes, too ? 

Colonel Suutrr. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we are going more 
and more toward that in the Reserve. I wonld like to get the Reserve 
people to confirm that. 


PUBLIC USE OF TRAINING CENTERS 


Colonel Love. Mr. Chairman, we have opinions from the Judge 
Advocate and have published special regulations to the effect that 
utilization of Army Reserve training centers by civic or nonprofit 
organizations is not so repugnant to the Leasing Act of 1947 as to 
be illegal, and we are licensing such use wherever it is requested. You 
will find, if you go to Baltimore, that there is one of the training 
centers there that has approximately 20 different units or organiza- 
tions that use the building at some time during the month—local citi- 
zens’ associations and organizations of that kind. 

Colonel Suuter. Now, completing this data, sir, for the period of 
fiscal year 1951 through 1956, the remaining portion of the program 
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in the Army Reserve training centers is 23, at $9 million, giving a 
total number of projects for the Army Reserve of 112, at $37 million. 

Now, I would like to point out, in answer to the Senator’s direct 
question—and this has no connection with slowing down of the Na- 
tional Guard, or speeding up of the Reserve, or anything else—these 
are the facts: The $99 million appropriated for the guard represents 
about 33 percent of their total requirements. The $37 million for 
the Army Reserve represents less than 10 percent of their now total 
requirement, which includes the effect of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. 

Now the total requirement in money, including the total appro- 
priated thus far of $136 million, is $704 million, broken down to the 
National Guard, $297 million; Reserve, $407 million. 

Now, if you take away the amounts appropriated thus far from this 
gross requirement, we have then the remainder, and this, gentlemen, 
is fiscal year 1957 and beyond: For the National Guard, $198 million; 
and for the Army Reserve, $370 million; and I certainly agree with 
you, sir, that if the price of construction goes up in future years, that 
that amount of money will increase. It’s a guess, of course, but the 
history is that it may. 

Senator Rosnertson. But the President’s adviser, Dr. Arthur Burns, 
told a group in Boston, Monday, and I understand he made quite an 
analysis of all the economic major factors, but he said that right now 
we have a close balance between inflation, on the one hand, and de- 
flation on the other, and nobody knows exactly which way it is going 
to turn. 

If you put enough pressure on the Federal Reserve Board to cut 
back the restraint on easy money it could certainly go up, in my opin- 
ion, and what I want to know now, in summary, is your honest opinion 
of how much more money, if we need more money on this construction 
end of it, that is carried in the budget in dollars. Now, I don’t reckon 
what you are going to build in the way of armories and training 
fields and such will be too highly classified, and I would like to know 
that in money—how much do you think you ought to have? 

Colonel SHuter. You have asked me a very direct question and I 
think the only way I can answer it is very directly. 

Senator Rozerrson. That is the only thing that would do us any 
good. 

Colonel Sauter. My opinion can only be based on what the De- 
partment of Army submitted as its original request for this program. 

Senator Rosertson. How much money was that? 


ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Colonel Suuter. That figure was $98 million and the request be- 
fore this committee is $40 million. That is for new appropriations. 

Senator Rosertson. Wait a minute. You have gotten about half 
of what you originally requested ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes. 

Senator Roserrson. If you got everything you asked for, would 
everybody, from General Taylor on down, be satisfied ? 

Colonel Suuter. I think that is, sir, a little above my level, but I am 
stating, as a fact, that this is the original Army request. 


T77770—56——-35 
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Senator Roserrson. Is a major part of that for the National Guard 
or is the major part for the other? 

Colonel Sauter. I will give you the exact. figures. 

The original request was $36 million for the National Guard and 
$62 million for the Army Reserve. 

Senator Roperrson. Say that over again. 

Colonel Suuter. $36 million for the National Guard and $62 million 
for the Army Reserve. 

Senator Rozerrson. Well, I am right much interested in the Na- 
tional Guard, because we have headquarters of the 29th in Virginia, 
and I think it is a fine outfit of the Blue and Gray. 

Will this satisfy the national guardsmen ¢ 

Senator Ture. Would the National Guard like about $4 million 
more ¢ 

General McGowan. No. I would like to comment directly that we 
would be very happy with that sum, if that were the sum put in. 

Senator Toye. Would you be jubilant if you got more? 

General McGowan. I would be jubilant for any additional dollars. 

Senator Tuyr. Would that jubilancy be worth the expenditure? 

General McGowan. We believe that with the removal of the diffi- 
culties of the past, that we can put under contract much more in 
dollars and buildings than we have ever done in the past. 


NATIONAL GUARD TECHNICIANS PROGRAM 


Senator Ture. Well, isn’t the National Guard actually requesting 
a $4 million increase for the Army National Guard technicians pro- 


gram, and that would be in your manpower field; however, they are 
also asking for additional money in the actual construction, in order 
to have the facilities; isn’t that a fact? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Senator Ture. If you want to get down to it, isn’t that correct? 

General McGowan. Well, the technician field is one of the subjects 
in the National Guard appropriation bill that was considered yester- 
day and we did ask for $4 million more in our budget than we received. 
But on the construction side, we would say that the original figure 
put in the “Military construction Army Reserve Forces” by the De- 
partment of the Army was what we required. We have used since 
a lesser figure because we didn’t think we were going to get the larger 
amount as a result of the House action. If we were increased from 
$4 million armory and $1 million nonarmory to $20 million armory 
and $5 million nonarmory, we believe we can make good use of that 
money during the coming fiscal year; and in addition it will be an 
impetus to the States that they may proceed to provide appropriations 
by their legislatures, for armory construction, with assurance that 
there will be Federal dollars available to match the States moneys 
appropriated. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, all of us know in a very short 
time we have to go up on the floor and vote between the Johnson bill, 
that favors all the civil-service workers still working, or the Carlson 
bill to favor those who are retired, and none of us know the real merits, 
to say nothing of which group has the most votes, and we have to get 
up there very shortly, and if we could have a quick summary of this 
manpower situation, I am very much interested, and. I eannot stay 
very long. ; 
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NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


General McGowan. I would only be mentioning the figures we 
spoke of in the open session yesterday, sir. 

The program for the National Guard for fiscal year 1957 under the 
bill approved by the House is limited to 408,100 as the year-end 
strength for fiscal year 1957. At the — time, as of the Ist of 
May, the strength of the National Guard was only 1,600 less than that 
figure which we are to attain 14 months from now. 

Now, consequently, the National Guard Bureau feels that a year-end 
strength of 408,100 is unrealistic, and that a very conservative esti- 
mate of a year-end strength which the guard can readily attain at the 
end of fiscal year 1957 would, instead, be 425,000. 

Senator Ronerrson. How much more money would that take ! 

General McGowan. We were costing that up as a result of the ques- 
tions yesterday, and it would appear to be about $11,200,000. 

Senator Rozertrson. That is for the National Guard ? 

General McGowan. Yes. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Senator Rosertson. How much more for the Reserve components 
not in the guard? How much more money would that take ? 

General LinpemMan. We have an end strength in 1956 of 215,000. 
We may fall short of that this year, and consequently we have not 
reclaimed the $8 million which the House took away because we 
may go in with a reduced beginning strength in fiscal 1957. I think 
we will be all right as far as the Army Reserve is concerned as to 
strength figures. 
beam Ropertson. If we restore the House cut, you will be sat- 
isned ¢ 

General LrnpeMAN. Well, sir, I feel that we will be some short in our 
end strength this year, and I would not ask you to restore it until we 
had more firm figures. 

Senator Cuavez. Why did you ask the House for it? You didn’t 
need it ? 

General Linpeman. Yes, but the budget was made up months ahead 
of the time that we came up here and before we had as much experience 
as we have now. 

Senator Rozertson. Then you are satisfied with the House figures 
ag oe Reserve program ? 

neral LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. But the testimony is that we would need addi- 
tional funds for the National Guard. If we provide the additional 
funds, I reckon you have all the generals you would need for the pro- 
gram. You wouldn’t have to make any more generals, would you? 
Or does this program give an opportunity for the colonels to move 
up and the brigadiers to get up to the major generals? 

General McGowan. The colonels shouldn’t have to answer that ques- 
tion, and belonging to the generals, I don’t suppose I ought to. 

Senator Rosertson. Well, there is always a question in the public’s 
mind when we start expanding your table of organization, as to how 
much of this is because you need the enlisted men and how many more 
jobs you are going to make for the general field officers. 
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General McGowan. I can say, sir, that none of this $11,200,000 
would provide for more generals. There would be provided some 
additional officers, largely in the lieutenant and captain grades, and 
the bulk would be for greater enlisted aie 

Senator Rosertson. W ell, that is what I assumed. I would just 
like the record to show it. 

Senator CHavez. Well, you can’t blame the colonels for trying to be 
brigadier generals. It is a laudable ambition. Senator, I know and 
you know ‘that every governor is a potential Senator and every Con- 
gressman is a potential President. 

Senator Ropertson. But we don’t want to move up too fast. 


DIFFERENCE IN TRAINING COST 


Senator E:tenper. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could get 
in the record what is the difference in the cost of taking a group of 
recruits into training with the National Guard and with the Reserve? 

General McGowan. I could state, sir, that they both take in this 
6-month program, the identical training, and I would say that the 
costs are identical. 

Senator ELienper. Identical ? 

General McGowan. Yes. The 6-month program, whether for 
Army Reserve or National Guard is conducted at an active Army 
establishment, and the personnel are all pooled for training. 

Senator ELLENDER A ee that cover the facilities also necessary, or 
just the actual pay for the groups? 

General McGowan. Well, they all use the same facilities. They 
are just that many more trainees at the Army establishments in addi- 
tion to the selectees or inductees already there. They are all pooled 
and handled as a group. 

Senator Ex:renper. After they get into the service, is there any 
difference to the Government between a guard and a reservist ? 

General McGowan. The annual cost of maintaining a national 
guardman is less than $1,000. I have no estimate as to the annual 
cost of the Army reservist. 

Senator Etizenper. Who could give us that? 

General Linpeman. Well, we have a cost, Senator, but I would 
rather go back and get it more accurately than to speak out with what 
I have in my mind at the minute, if I may insert it for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Annual average costs for maintaining National Guard men and Army reservists 





S. Gov- 


ernment State Total 
Nentieeel Que: 2. .: 24 GS ee $653 $110 $763 
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NOTES 


1, U. 8. Government costs based on actual fiscal year 1955 obligations. 
2. Estimated State costs based on State reports to NGB. 
3. Costs do not include 8-weeks or 6-months active duty for training as this training was initiated in 
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Senator Extenver. Well, you could do that, but what is in your 
mind now ¢ 

General Linpeman. About $800. 

Senator Ettenper. $800. So it is a little less than the guard? 

General Linpeman. He said it was less than $1,000. 

General McGowan. Yes—less than $1,000. 

General LinpeMAN. It costs us approximately $1,000 in direct cost 
to put an enlisted man through the 6-month training. 

General McGowan. The prewar National Guard individual cost, 
Senator Ellender, was $600. 


CONSTRUCTION CRITERIA 


Senator ELLENpER. When you are prompted to put up a facility for 
the Reserve in a community, and put them on a permanent basis, what 
factors do you take into consideration to make you feel that this will 
be necessary, that is, that you have sufficient people in the Reserve, 
sufficient recruits in the Reserve, properly to maintain it. 

General LinpemMan. Well, in the first place, before we can build that 
facility, we must have a certain doungth: 

Senator ELtenper. I understand that, but I want to know this. 

General Linpeman. Then we must take the factor of percentage of 
gain shown down through the year, or several years, that this unit has 
gained regularly. I believe that factor is 114 percent gain through- 
out. 

Senator ELLenper. 114 percent per year? 

General Lrnpeman. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator ELLEnver. Yes. 

General Lirnpeman. In order to show they will reach or can achieve 
their required goal, that is. 

Now, we cannot even get into the town, as was pointed out earlier, 
until a survey is made that the potential is there, Senator, because the 
Army commander must determine that before he even places the unit 
in the town. 

Senator ExLtenper. Well, how long a time must pass from the time 
when it is organized to the time when you decide to build one of these 
facilities ? 

General LinpeMAN. Well, it depends again upon the ratio of the 
work done in the field in relation to the unit strength—I mean, if the 
strength gets up there and you have a good commander, and every- 
body is behind it in these communities, why planning can start as soon 
as they get people. 

Senator Ex1enver. But have you built any of these facilities in any 
of these communities, wherein the yardstick hasn’t been met, that is, 
as to recruitment ? 

General LinpemMan. Well, years ago they did have some that didn’t 
meet the yardstick, but that was all changed because of that, and that 
is why we have to have strength on board. But I will point out that 
at that time we had nothing in the way of any law to really recruit 
people in the Army Reserve. 

Senator E.Lenper. Well, are all the facilities that you have built 
to date in full use? 

General Linpeman. Well, I wouldn’t say they were in full use, to 
the point that we can’t expand in some of them. Now, we don’t 
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want to build a facility, sir, to a point where we would have to go build 
another one right away. Eat 

Senator Extenpver. May I put it this way: Have you overbuilt in 
any community ¢ 

General Lrnpeman. To my knowledge, no. 

Senator, Colonel Love would like to add something. 

Colonel Love. Senator Ellender, there is one thing to bear in mind, 
and that is that the Army Reserve is committed to construction criteria 
for split assembly, which means that our units in these facilities 
usually are trained 4 nights a week, and, in addition, that we in the 
Army Reserve have a requirement for individual reinforcements. 
These are, in the program, what we call school and student detach- 
ments and mobilization designees. 

Those people are not included in the construction criteria and we 
usually have them in the facility on the fifth night. 

The Army Reserve does not work on the proposition that every- 
body goes to drill at one night and the building stays vacant for the 
rest of the week. 

To go back to this business of strength, we have been trying since 
1953 to build a training center in Lake Charles, La. We have not 
been successful in doing it, and our reason is the fact that our strength 
at Lake Charles has been going down rather than up. 

Senator Eiienver. It didn’t meet your criteria ? 

Colonel Love. It didn’t meet the criteria. We hope sometime we 
can get Lake Charles to where it is a going concern and build some- 
thing. 

Senator Ex1xenper. I do hope from here on out you gentlemen will 
exercise the best that is in you to get you to join in with the guard 
and try to combine the facilities so as to save a little money. 


JOINT UTILIZATION 


Senator Brinces. Right in that connection, what percentage of the 
armories are used jointly, as joint facilities ? 

Colonel Love. That is in the record, sir. 

Colonel Suuter. Sir, I will furnish that for you. I believe we 
have already placed it in the record. It is 24 percent of those facilities 
which are Reserve and 14 percent of those facilities which are National 
Guard, or an average of 16 percent based on the total number in each. 

Senator Brinces. Jointly used at times? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. 

General Linpeman. I believe in this joint utilization, Senator 
Bridges, that this 22 percent that we gave you yesterday in the Army 
Reserve alone, that 78 percent cannot be looked at asa whole. In some 
cities vou don’t have a National Guard unit and in some places you 
have the National Guard armory being utilized to its fullest extent, 
so I do not believe that the 78 is significant until you break it down. 

Senator Brinars. Yes. 

Colonel Love. It has been pointed out that the Army Reserve started 
in this program really, 5 years ago, and up until the present fiscal year 
we have worked on a priority in our implementation of large com- 
munities. That is reflected in the total or percentage of Reserve 
facilties that have some joint utilization ramifications. 
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The guard program legally is a grant-in-aid program to the State 
government. We, in the Army Reserve, are necessarily restricted as 
to State law and State policy. Tt is a negotiating problem with us, and 
not a directing problem. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Tuyr. May I ask a question at that point? Do the States 
participate in any other costs in your Reserve construction, or none? 

Colonel Love. We have some facilities where they have been con- 
structed jointly between the State and the Reserve. We have one, I 
believe it is in Florida, with a party-wall agreement between the State 
and the Reserve. 

Senator Torr. Why would you do it in Florida and not do it in 
another area ? 

Colonel Love. We would not do it in Florida and not do it in another 
area. We would do it in any area where we could do it, but if the State 
refuses to do it, we are not in a position to force the State. 

Senator Tuyr. But you need the facility then to proceed. When do 
you require them to furnish you with Jand and when do you not require 
them to do so? 

General McGowan. They may not require the States to do that. 

Colonel Suuter. We cannot require the State to furnish the real 
estate. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, they may offer you real estate as 
conducive to trying to get you to put a plant in their State; is that it? 

Colonel Love. That is, for the Army Reserve—yes, sir. 

Senator Trye. I am directing my question to the Reserve. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Colonel Love. 60 percent of our land acquisition is on a free or 
donated basis. There are many communities, particularly in the Mid- 
dle West, where, in order to put their Reserve units, not National 
Guard, in permanent facilities, they come in and offer us the site. 

Now, we pay taxes the same as you do and we look at it like we are 
businessmen, and if a certain city offers us the city dump and it takes 
$40,000 to put in a foundation and pilings on a piece of real estate that 
is worth $10,000, we would probably turn it down. 

Senator Ture. It would be good business. 

Colonel Love. It would be good business to do so, but when the real 
estate is satisfactory and it is in the location that we want, we are very 
happy to accept it and we doso all the time. 

Senator Etirenpver. That was another question I would like to ask, in 
regard to cost, and I understand that the two gentlemen there are go- 
ing to give us the difference in costs actually ? 

General McGowan. The annual maintenance cost for guardsmen, 
right, sir. 

Senator Exienper. Also, what is the difference in cost per man for 
facilities put in the Reserve, guard, and in the Army? Could we get 
that? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. I mean the actual Federal cost ? 

General McGowan. Per occupant of the building? 
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Senator ELuenper. Yes. When you come to the National Guard, 
you might put the entire cost per unit, and divide it as between the 
Federal and the State so as to get the difference in cost. 

General McGowan. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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NOTES 


1. National Guard and Army Reserve costs include only armories (outdoor training, storage, mainte- 
nance and medical facility costs supported by Active Army where available). < ; 

2. Active Army costs include barracks, mess, dayroom, and company level administrative and storage 
space. 
3. Estimated State costs as reported by the States to National Guara Bureau. 
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ARMORY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 





























Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further? 

General McGowan. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I would like 
to give the reporter, and if the chairman please, I would like 10 min- 
utes, and I have 3 charts I would like to show. 

I would like to show on three charts our armory construction pro- 
grams which are right here. 

Chart I shows the strength in number of units of the National Guard, 
prior to World War IT, and compares them with the strength and 
number of units in the end of 1952 and 1955. 

The growth depicted on this chart was the major factor which neces- 
sitated the National Guard armory construction program. 

The upper half of this chart shows by the blue bar the 3,017 units 
in the National Guard at the end of 1939. The green bar shows the 
5,152 units at the end of 1952, including the hatched portion repre- 
senting the 1,600 units in active service in the Korean emergency at 
that time and the red bar shows the 5,207 units in the National Guard 
as of December 31 last. On the lower half of the chart the blue bar 
shows the strength, the upper shows the units. 

Senator Cuavez. Before you proceed, what is the estimate for 1956 
and 1957 on the red bar ? 

General McGowan. On strength, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

General McGowan. Fiscal year 1956 strength. Well, right now, 
May 1, we were at 406,600, so we are way up here [indicating] right 
now. Our estimate of fiscal 1957 would be—if provided with appro- 
priations, 425,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you the funds for that ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. That would require $11,200,000 
additional. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what you asking? 

General McGowan. Yes; that is what Senator Robertson spoke of. 

On the lower half, the blue bar on the left shows our strength in 
round figures of 1939 as just under 200,000. The green bar shows our 
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strength in 1952 at 268,000, including the 53,000 then still in the 
Korean conflict, on active duty in the Korean emergency, and the 
red bar shows our strength last December, with a May 1 strength of 
406,000-plus. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, how many of those, General, are in Korea 
now ? 

General McGowan. They are all back. We just got the last bat- 
talion back within a matter of weeks. 

Senator ELLenper. I see. 


TOTAL ARMORY REQUIREMENTS 


General McGowan. The next chart shows in blue the total armory 
requirement, as established in 1952, at 2,780 as the result of a survey 
conducted by the States. 

Those figures are still valid and they have stood up very well. 

The solid green bar shows the 916 armories which were then exist- 
ing and which were entirely satisfactory, and on which we have to 
spend no construction money. 

The hatched green bar shows 572 armories built or started since 
1952; 500 were accomplished through fiscal year 1955, and 72 in the 
first half of fiscal year 1956. 

The hatched red bar shows 430 armory projects which have been 
Te nee 

f that total, 264 have been appropriated for, and 166 still require 
appropriated funds. 

Cististeaebion of the additional 862 armories represented by the solid 
= bar remains yet to be programed, approved, and appropriated 

or. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question at this 
point? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Senator Tuy. There is not enough money in the bill to support 
the recommendation that you are making; is there? 

General McGowan. Not this remaining 166; of course not. 

Senator Ture. Yes; and that is a question that we must, as a Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, give consideration to. Your program 
cannot go forward as fast as it would if you had the funds. 

General McGowan. I will say two things: that the armory con- 
struction program cannot progress in fiscal 1957 at the rate we have 
now demonstrated it can go ahead, and it cannot go at a rate that 
the States have appropriated the funds to support the further pro- 

ram. 

- Senator Ture. That is right. So, if we fail here to increase the 
amount, you are going to have to be constantly faced with weighing 
down the possibilities, so as not to permit it to expand. 

General McGowan. Right, sir. This shows that the total require- 
ment for new armories to be constructed, and existing armories to be 
expanded, as established in 1952, was 1,864. 


RECAPITULATION 


To recapitulate, of this 1,864 total, 31 percent, or 572, have been 
built; 23 percent, or 430, have been approved; 46 percent, or 862, 
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remain to be approved and programed, and 1,028 require future 
appropriations. 

The appropriation support for fiscal year 1952 through fiscal 1955 
was $56,994,000. Obligations during this period were $38,984,019, 
leaving a balance of $18,009,981 carryover to fiscal 1956. 

Appropriation for fiscal year 1956 for armories was $19,278,000— 
these are round figures—bringing the total appropriation for fiscal 
year 1952 through fiscal year 1956 to $76 million. 

Now, chart 3 shows the status of the armory construction visually. 
The required Federal contribution toward the construction of 1,864 
armories to meet the initial armory requirement established in 1952 
was estimated at $249 million. Of this, $76 million has been appro- 

riated. 
‘ A balance of $173 million is the estimated cost not yet appropriated 
by the Congress. 

On the nonarmory side, the appropriations for fiscal year 1956, for 
nonarmory construction, was $8,333,000, with a carryover of $414 
million from fiscal year 1955, to provide a total of $12 million plus in 
fiscal 1956. 


LONG-RANGE NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


If the chairman will permit, in order to save the committee’s time, 
I would like to state that the long-range nonarmory construction was 
never established on the sound basis that the armory requirements were 
established. They are now under study in the States with the National 
Guard Bureau, and with a very substantial dollar requirement for the 
future and that will go into the record in detail. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Returns from 42 States and a partial study in the National Guard Bureau only 
during the past 60 days indicates a need for construction of 20 additional State 
combined maintenance shops in addition to those already constructed, which is 
estimated to cost $7 million; the construction of 382 additional organization 
maintenance shops or battalion maintenance shops, estimated to cost $19 million; 
and shelters for vehicles in what we term “vehicle compounds,” which would cost 
an estimated $100 million; for a total estimate, based on the returns from 42 
States, of $126 million for those purposes. 

Some warehousing will be required for the United States property and fiscal 
officers, and a small number of Army aviation airplane hangars, the estimated 
cost of which we have not been able to go into as yet. 

If I might bring the committee up to date as to our most recent 
progress on armory projects, the committee will be pleased to learn 
that the delays that have plagued the armory construction program 
in the past, such as the Davis-Bacon Act, delay in approving ade- 
quate criteria, delay in apportionment of funds and administrative 
procedures, since corrected, have been resolved to the extent that the 
program we feel, is now rolling; consequently, at this date, the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau conservatively estimates that a minimum of 125 
armory projects will be started during the last half of fiscal year 
1956, instead of the 92 we estimated 3 months ago, and obligations will 
approach $21 million, instead of the $18 million we then estimated. 

This revised estimate results from the fact that so far, in May 
alone, we have approved construction contracts of $3.8 million, which 
total for May alone exceeds the average per quarter commitments 
of $3.5 million for each of the first 3 quarters of this fiscal year: and this 
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volume shows every evidence of increasing between now and the end 
of the fiscal year. 

However, with respect to nonarmory construction, the inability of 
the National Guard Bureau to secure funds from the Bureau of the 
Budget to support construction of approved nonarmory projects has 
reduced our probable nonarmory construction commitments from 
the earlier estimate of $4 million to something under $2 million for 
the fiscal year. 

BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator CHavez. What did you ask the Budget Bureau for? What 
did you recommend ? 

General McGowan. Well, we are required to ask the Bureau of the 
Budget for the money in support of groups of individual projects 
as we are ready to build. These projects must have been previously 
approved through the normal Army, Defense, and Budget adminis- 
trative processes, and the Department of the Army and ‘the Depart- 
ment of Defense have been most helpful to us in repeated require- 
ments of the Bureau of the Budget to again substantiate the need for 
these facilities. 

Senator CHavez. But your trouble has been with the Budget 
Bureau ? 

General McGowan. With respect to nonarmory construction; yes, 
sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. General, to what extent has the cost of a facility, 
of a similar facility, differed, say, in one area of the country as to 
another ? 

General McGowan. I would have to ask, if you might permit, 
Colonel McCormick, our engineer in the Bureau. 

Colonel McCormick. Our armories run from about $6.50 per square 
foot in certain areas up to about $14 a square foot in other areas. 

Senator Ex,enper. The same kind of building? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. 

Senator ELLenDer. Twice as much? What is the cause of that? 

Colonel McCormick. There are ms my things that contribute to that, 
such as wages and price of materials. ‘The locality in which it is being 
built; the material they are putting in the building i is another thing. 

Senator Exrtenper. Where did you build it for $6.50 per square 
foot ? 

Colonel McCormick. In general, Alabama, Mississippi. 

General McGowan. Where no heating plant, for one thing, is 
required. 

Senator Ettenper. Louisiana and Texas. Where would your high- 
est figure come in? 

Colonel McCorstrcx. Michigan, New York, Massachusetts, gen- 
erally the colder areas where it requires more heat. 

Senator CHavez. Now, Colonel Shuler, we have to go back on the 
call for a quorum, so we will adjourn until tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., Wednesday, May 23, 1956, the com- 
mittee recessed until 10 a.m., May 24, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 412, 


Senate Office Building, 
committee) presiding. 
Present: 


enators Chavez and Ellender. 


Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. A. P. O’MEARA, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT; BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT; AND DR. 
RALPH G. H. SIU, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES 


Program and finan 
| 


Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service ac- | 
count): 
. Aircraft and related equipment.-.........-...-.-.---| 
. Guided missiles and related equipment___- 
. Ships and small craft and related equipment _._--- 
Combat and support vehicles and related equip- 
ment 
. Artillery and other weapons and related equipment- 
Ammunition and related equipment 
Other equipment 
Military sciences 
. Operation and management of facilities 


Total direct abligations.............<dacmscnesstocbes 


OPN woop 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | 


accounts): 
2. Guided missiles and related equipment 
6. Ammunition and related equipment 
7. Other equipment 
8. Military sciences 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from other accounts 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, 
Department of Defense’’ (69 Stat. 302) 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 
Recovery of prior year obligations___.....-...-.-.-.-.----- 
Unobligated balance carried forward 





Appropriation (adjusted) 


346, 345, 000 


cing 


$7, 700, 657 


68, 027, 274 | 


421, 819 | 
20, 878, 116 


10, 244, 899 | 


55, 910, 550 
71, 189, 992 
78, 904, 078 | 
53, 047, 132 | 


366, 324, 517 


| 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


$17, 274, 442 | 
95, 508, 000 
336, 000 | 


$18, 
79, 


680, 000 
276, 000 
399, 000 


16, 326, 000 16, 
9, 068, 000 | 9, 
47, 478, 000 | 48, 141, 000 
72, 590, 459 78, 767, 000 
89, 287, 600 83, 212, 000 
54, 131, 499 75, 406, 000 


402, 000, 000 | _ 410, 000, 000 


877, 000 
242, 000 





500, 000 
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2, 732, 869 | 
5, 281, 583 
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1, 000, 000 | 
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5, 500, 000 | 


500, 000 
1, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
5, 500, 000 





9, 514, 452 | 


_ 10, 000, 000 | 10,000, 000 








375, 838, 969 | 
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79, 899, 891 
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Army actual obligations for fiscal year 1956, as of Mar. 31, 1956 


reimbursements) 

Pro- 

gram 

| Annual 
estimate 


| Obligations (including 


Actual 
through 
Mar. 31, 1956 


5000 | Aircraft and related equipment | $17, 274, 442 


5100 | Guided missiles and related equipment -.-| 96,008, 000 | 
5200 | Ships and small craft and related equipment 

5300 | Combat and support vehicles and related equipment 

5400 | Artillery and other weapons and related ee 

5500 | Ammunition and related equipment 

5600 | Other equipment 

5700 | Military sciences 

5800 | Operation and management of facilities 


Total obligations 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I think we are going to start with General O’Meara. 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. Our first witness this morn- 
ing is Maj. Gen. A. P. O’Meara, Deputy Chief of Research and De- 
velopment, who is going to present the research and development 
appropriations. 

Does the chairman understand that, due to the fact this was to be 
an open hearing, there will be certain matters that General O’Meara 
will be unable to discuss? We will be very happy to give the com- 
mittee a more complete hearing in the executive session, if the com- 
mittee so desires. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, we are going to have an executive session, 
anyway, but for the open hearing now just tell us what you should, 
and remember that the American ‘people are entitled to have informa- 
tion. You are asking for lots of money. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General O’Mrara. Mr. Chairman, I have an opening statement, 
which has been prepared, and I could either read it or submit it for 
the record. 

Senator Cuavez. Submit it for the record, and then you can pro- 
ceed to highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BUDGET ESTIMATES, FISCAL YEAR 1957—-RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 


STATEMENT By Mas. GEN. ANDREW P. O’MEARA, DEPUTY CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am very pleased to have this privilege of appearing 
before your committee to present the research and development program of the 
United States Army for the fiscal year 1957. 

Our research and development program is tailored to provide the United States 
Army with the weapons systems that it will need to carry out its mission, that is, 
by its evident readiness to deter small wars, win small wars or peripheral wars, 
if you choose; deter general war and if one does occur to, of course, win such 
a war. By the very nature of its mission, its organization, and its past record 
of battle achievement, of which it is very proud, the United States Army is a 
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flexible instrument of military power, ready to serve the needs of our people and 
its instruments anywhere, at any time, applying power to the degree and with the 
discrimination commensurate with the situation. 

This committee is well informed on the present imposing stature of the mili- 
tary establishment of the U. S. S. R. I would like briefly to comment upon the 
army of the U. 8S. 8. R. 

A vast modernization program obviously geared to offensive atomic-age war- 
fare has given the 2%4-million-man Soviet Army a complete new family of weap- 
ons. From the small, light, automatic hand weapon to its large atomic weapons 
the Soviet Army has been completely reequipped. In the field of mobility it has 
replaced its World War II family of tanks; it has developed very efficient Army- 
type aircraft ; for example, it has flown formations of large twin-rotor helicopters 
preeminently suited to fly combat soldiers in tactical atomic combat. It has flown 
such a helicopter at such distances, for example, as from the mainland of the 
U. S. S. R. to the North Pole and return. It has established a world altitude 
record with helicopters. While these are but isolated incidents they effect an 
awareness on their part of mobility in land combat. Their rocket program ap- 
pears to be well underway and their tests of atomic weapons reflect an aware- 
ness of the battlefield use of Army-type weapons, weapons of low yield designed 
for tactical atomic war. 

In preparing the research and development budget for fiscal year 1957 the 
Department of the Army has kept in mind, first of all, its mission. And next, 
the type of opposition it may expect to encounter. 

An analysis of the Army of the future makes quite clear the fact that we are 
in an unprecedented revolution in all of the essential functions of any army; 
in firepower, in mobility, and in communications. Within the budget limitations 
within which we must operate, we are exploring aggressively these new functional 
fields. 

The Army’s research and development effort in the missile field, and in fire- 
power, makes clear that the battle areas of the future will be extended over 
vast distances. Furthermore, the soldiers in that environment will have to have 
protection from sudden atomic attack. This will come in the form of both 
individual protection and mobility. Both of these will be discussed later. I 
would like, however, to emphasize the complementary nature of both of these 
research objectives; mobility and firepower. An army, to perform successfully 
in the future, must be capable of moving entirely on tracks or wheels, or by 
air, At the same time the individual soldier must be trained to perform in 
special environment such as jungles and extremely mountainous terrain. Since 
we are in an era of unprecedented firepower and, I believe, mobility, it is strik- 
ingly clear that we must provide our military forces with exceptional com- 
munications equipment. 

Developments in communications, specifically, readily transportable battle- 
field television, miniaturized radios, long-range and compact small radio equip- 
ment, all have made it apparent that the advances in firepower and mobility 
can be matched by modern, effective communications systems through thorough 
research and adequate support. This we seek to provide. 

In addition to the essential functions of combat, firepower, mobility, and 
communications, we have made, and are making, significant strides forward in 
earing for the human being. Food irradiation, with which you are familiar, 
shows great promise of savings and military application. In medical research 
we are continuing to improve our ability to save human lives and reduce fatali- 
ties. Clothing, footgear, and body armor, are all being improved. In these 
efforts we are being assisted by some of the country’s best scientists and research 
people. 

The foregoing has very briefly highlighted a few of the most significant aspects 
of our research and development program. In summarizing the overall effect 
of the present research and development program upon the Army of the future, 
I would like to say that in my opinion we are now reaching a point where mere 
acquisition of new weapons and new forms of mobility and communications, 
and adapting them to past organizations, is coming to an end. Both our infantry 
and armored divisions are in the final stages of testing. SKY CAV was given 
a reasonably thorough test and the theory of its employment will be fully 
exploited this year. We now foresee the time not far distant when the essential 
organization of the Army itself will change tremendously in character. The 
impact of the new research and development programs upon the pattern of 
land combat in the future is becoming increasingly clear. The prospect offers us 
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promising hope of achieving weapons systems of flexibility and mobility ade- 
quate to cope with the needs of the atomic era. 


TOTAL REQUEST 


General O’Meara. Our request for funds, Mr. Chairman, for the 
fiscal year 1957 research and development program, totals $380 million. 
Requirements to support other Department of Defense agencies, such 
as the Armed Forces special weapons projects, which are not part of 
the Army, bring this total to $410 million. 

A significant change has taken place in the research and develop- 
ment program during the past year. Greatly added emphasis has 
been placed on guided missiles and we have increased our level of 
effort in the field of electronics. To achieve this emphasis, we have 
had to reduce the efforts in other lower priority products. For this 
reason, desirable projects have been eliminated where they were con- 
sidered to be less essential to the success of our modern Army in 
combat. 

Senator Extenper. How can you call those desirable projects if 
they can’t be used now ? 

General O’Mzrara. Well, sir, they could be used, but when there is 
only so much money you have to decide which is the most important. 




















































TOTAL SERVICEWIDE RESEARCH FUNDS 








Senator ELtenprer. Haven’t youenough money? How much money 
is being spent by all the services on research, do you know ? 

General O’Meara. I have heard various figures. Yes, sir, I can 
tell you fairly closely. 

Senator ELtenper. Around $1.2 billion ? 

General O’Mxrara. Something in excess of $1.2 billion for the re- 
search and development appropriations for the three services and the 
Department of Defense. 

Senator Extenprer. You mean for this year’s budget ? 

General O’Meara. Yes; in fiscal year 1957, 

Senator Exnenper. You had quite a bit more than that in some 
years. 

General O’Meara. Our level of effort has been constant. However, 
there are other moneys besides the research and development appro- 
priation which do go to assist in the development program. 

















HUGHES’ TUNNELS 





Senator ELitenper. Yes. Well, for instance, the direction of these 
Hughes’ tunnels? We read about one the other day in California 
that produces, I think it is, 1,800-mile-per-hour wind, 1,800 miles per 
hour. Isthat included in these figures ¢ 

General O’Mxara. That is an Air Force project and how much of 
that is included in research and development, I couldn’t say, sir. 
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COORDINATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 





Senator ELLeNpeER. Well, to what extent does the Army collaborate ? 
Do you folks collaborate in your findings and with your work? 
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General O’Meara. Our programs are very completely coordinated. 
I would say the research and development program is the best coor- 
dinated program in the Department of Defense. 

Senator E:renper. Are they different? Is it necessary that you 
attack the problems from different angles, so that they can’t be done 
by the one group? 

General O’Merara. Yes, sir. The projects that we are doing are 
to enhance the fighting power of the Army, and are very different 
than the projects the Navy and Air Force are working on. 

Senator Cuavez. What he is trying to emphasize is this: the idea 
of duplication. Are you duplicating what the other agencies are 
doing? 

General O’Mrara. Yes, sir. I believe that there is no project, no 
program in the Department of Defense where there is less possibility 
of duplication than the research and development program. 

It 1s coordinated, recoordinated, and then coordinated again, sir, 
at all levels. 

Senator Cuavez. Do not feel, General, that it is a question of 
antagonism, because I believe in research and development. I believe 
in that in any line of endeavor, including the military. But we would 
like to find out, you understand, because, after all, we take the respon- 
sibility on appropriations. 

General O’Meara. I fully appreciate it, sir. 

Senator Extenper. With all the money that has been spent, this 
committee, as I recall, has always given you anything you have asked 
for, and it hurts my pride to see that Russia is ahead of us in many 
of these things. 

General O’Mrara. Yes, sir. It is not just a matter of pride, either. 
It is a matter of necessity. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I feel a little differently. Of course, they 
talk about Russia. I think we have just about as good know-how as 
Russia. 

General O’Mrara. Russia has a research and development program 
which is respectable. 

Senator ELtenpver. From what I understand they are far ahead of 
us in many things. 

General O’Meara. They have a very respectable program, there is 
no doubt about it. They have brought out some fine weapons since 
the war. 

Senator Cuavez. We want to get as much as is needed for the 
security of the country, without worrying about what any other 
country is doing. That is our problem. 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL RESEARCH FUNDS FOR 1957 


Senator Extenper. General, it has just been brought to my atten- 
tion that for fiscal year 1957, for amount for research alone, that is, 
for all the services and the things that are desired or asked for in 
connection with the research, aggregates over $5 billion. 

General O'Meara. Yes,sir. I said the $1.2 billion is in research and 
development. 

Senator ELtenper. But $5 billion for just research. That is quite 
a substantial amount of money. 
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General O’Meara. Yes; it is substantial. 

Senator Exrtenper. And I repeat, will all of that money, the fact 
that Russia is able to get ahead of us, why it just hurts my pride 
doubly. There is something wrong somewhere. I would like to know 
where it is. 

Senator CuAvez. Now, what is the necessity, General, of getting 
down to these things, if you have so much money? How much was 
the total amount ? 

Senator ELLenper. $5,194,600,000 for research alone. 

Senator Cuavez. you have indicated that your request for funds for 
the research and development program totals $380 million. Do you 
have to have that much more now? 


FUNDS ALLOCATED TO ARMY 


General O’Mrara. Well, of course, only a relatively small fraction 
of this total sum which has been compiled by the Department of De- 
fense, goes to the Army. The Army’s $380 million is a portion of 
this, presumably. Iam sure itis. It isnot my figure, but the Defense 
figure. 

Senator Cuavez. Out of the $5,194,600,000 you told Senator Ellen- 
der about, how much is for the Army ? 


PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT 


General O’Mxara. $410 million is research and development appro- 
priations for the Army. Now, in addition to that—and this is the 
sort of thing which builds up this $5 billion, and it is smaller in the 
case of the Army than in the other two services, the Army will get in 
addition about $110 million from the production and procurement ap- 
propriation, to buy prototypes and to buy models in which the design, 
the scientific research, and also the actual development and testing 
is funded out of the research and development appropriation, but the 
end-item—and this assists in the program—is purchased with pro- 
curement and production funds, so that you can figure that $110 
million will be added to the $380 million on the Army end, so that is 
additional. 

Senator ELLEnpER. To break down these amounts, I notice from the 
Department of Defense figures that research and development for all, 
I mean, for the whole year 1957, is $1,648 million; for activities in 
support of research and development, $607,400,000; and development, 
test, and evluation items, $2,939,200,000. Now, what is the difference 
there, for the record, General? Do you know? That is research 
and development and activities in support of research and develop- 
ment, and development, test, and evaluation items. What is the dif- 
ference? That is on page 3. 

Senator Cuavez. Page 4. 


General O’Mrara. Page 4, at the top of the page, I see this figure. 


ACTIVITIES SUPPORTING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator E.ienper. But I say, I am trying to find out what is the 
difference in those terms: Research and development, and then “Ac- 
tivities supporting research and development,” such as what? Do you 
know what that envisions? 
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General O’Meara. I am not familiar. These are Department of 
Defense compilations, and I don’t know exactly what they include 
in there. Now, I certainly do know what we mean by “Development, 
tests and evaluation items.” 

Senator Cuavez. What is that? That is $2,939,200,000. 

General O’Mrara. That is tests of, I guess, explosives and many 
other items. 

Now, that is for the Department of Defense as a whole. I see that 
on the following page there is a breakdown of the items for the Army 
and the Department of Defense computes that about half a billion 
for the Army goes into this category. Now, of that, as I say, about 
$110 million goes to buy end products, missiles, tanks, weapons, which 
are tested at our proving grounds, and so on, as part of the research 
and development program, with a view to standardization. 


ADDITIONAL TESTING 


Now, there is a great deal of additional testing which has to do 
with acceptance testing, and testing to determine the parts supply, the 
maintenance problems, and so on, part of the logistics system. Proof 
firing, for instance. When you accept ammunition, a certain amount 
must be proof fired to see that it meets specifications. A certain num- 
ber of missiles are also proof fired, choosing them at random, to keep 
quality control. This must be included in this large figure of half 


a billion dollars. 
EXPLOSION OF HYDROGEN BOMB 


Senator Ettenper. I presume the explosion of the hydrogen bomb 
a few weeks ago would come under the category of tests and evalua- 
tion items? 

General O’Mrara. Very probably so. I don’t know whether the 
Atomic Energy Commission costs are figured in here, but the services 
have very large costs involved. 

Senator Extenper. I would like to ask General Moore this: Does 
this Department of Defense total for research and development activi- 
ties—activities supporting research and development, development, 
tests and evaluation items, include any items other than that for 
research ? 

General Moors. No, that $5.2 billion approximately is an accumula- 
tion of all the direct and indirect costs that we can find throughout all 
the services. For example, it includes an evaluation of the military 
pay of the people, the military people who are engaged. That second 
item there includes the cost of the maintenance and operation at the 
military posts, camps, and stations, which are primarily devoted to 
research and development, for instance, at White Sands. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, if it is charged to this, is it taken off some- 
where else ? 

General Moore. You don’t take it off, no. Ifa military man gets his 
pay out of the pay of the Army, he is paid out of the pay of the Army, 
but if he works primarily in connection with research and develop- 
ment, why then you would say that it costs us so much for that. We 
don’t get it in addition. We just get the money once to pay him. 

Senator Extenper. Well, if you do it that way, it would increase 
some and decrease others. 
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General Moore. Well, appropriationwise, we just tell you of all the 
appropriations where the emphasis is on research and development, 
and that is it, about $5,200 million and that is more than the year 
before. 

Senator ELLenver. How do you handle that now? You say you pay 
once, and that is true, but you charge to research here, for instance, if 
you have, say, several battalions of soldiers that go out to New Mexico 
and these tests are made, do you mean to say that this item of $5,194,- 
600,000 would include that pay ? 

General Moors. Well, I don’t know whether the cost accountants 
carried that that far, but that is what they were supposed to do, if 
they were primarily engaged in connection with research and develop- 
ment. We try to give you a picture of really what it is costing. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I think what the Senator wants to know is 
this: 

You have to have Army people in the research and development 
activities. 

General Moore. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. And they get Army pay? 

General Moore. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, now, is that Army pay included in this total ? 

General Moore. That is my understanding. 

Is that your understanding? 

General Lawton. It is so stated in these papers. 

General O’Meara. It is a compilation which has nothing to do 
with appropriations. It is a recapitulation of figures drawn from 
various parts of appropriation acts. 

Senator Exrenper. Then I go back to the proposition that if it 
is added here it is taken off somewhere else in your calculations? 

General Moors. You don’t have to take it off any place. You are 
just adding up everything that it costs. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, you are just showing here this $5,194,600,- 
000 for research, for which the appropriation may not be in this figure. 
It may be just taken from other appropriations. 

General Moore. That is right. Tn other words, I can make a simple 
example: 

If you wanted to ask me how much did it cost to maintain this 
hearing for 2 hours this morning, I would get some cost accountant 
and sit down here and figure it out, but I wouldn’t take that cost away 
from anything. I would just find out how much it cost to maintain 
this hearing for 2 hours, and put it down, because I get my pay from 
one place and you get yours from some place else, and somebody else 
pays for the lights, but still it would add up to a few dollars, and 
that is the kind of an operation that that is. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, another thing, General, that I want to make 
certain of here, is this: 






























































RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PRIOR TO PROCUREMENT 


In Research and development all of that work is done before you 
get your procurement, your hardware? 

General O’Mrara. Unless you come to what is called a crash pro- 
gram, which is the sort of thing we do in time of war. We did it dur- 
ing Korea. But we make every effort to avoid that, because it is a 
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wasteful operation. If you start procurement before you conclude 
the final testing, it means you will have to introduce change orders into 
the production line and that is wasteful and costly and it takes you 
longer to get the end product which you should have, or it takes you 
longer to get the finished product. 

Senator Cuavez. I know. But, as a matter of fact every bit of 
effort being made in research and development before you do get 
your production, is all naturally a dead loss, isn’t that right? 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You are trying to get information, which is good, 
but nevertheless, when you launch a guided missile or some other 
thing like that, it goes into the ocean and it is lost. 

General O’Mrara. Well, sir, you are not killing any enemy with 
weapons being fired at White Sands or the long range missile test 
center in Florida. 

Senator Cuavez. It would probably be costlier for the research and 
development than to get a product in operation ? 

General O’Mrara. Very much costlier, sir, because many of these 
missiles are handmade, with changes introduced as the scientists get 
information from the last missile test flight. One has to go into the 
one you are ready to fire next, make those changes, and then go ahead 
and fire it. It is vastly costlier than a production line operation. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Well, now, you stated that this may not cover, 
this $5,195 million may not cover all research, such as atomic energy. 
Do you know that to be a fact? 

General O’Mxara. I just don’t have the information, sir. I have 
nothing to do with the compilation of this paper. 

General Moorr. That has nothing to do with appropriations made 
to agencies other than the Department of Defense. This is the De- 

artment of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force, and Office of the 
Secretary of Defense’s effort along the reseach and development field. 


COSTS OF HYDROGEN BOMB 


General O’Meara. I will say this, in answer to your question, Sena- 
tor: that a substantial part of the cost for the shot that just occurred 
last week in the Pacific was military cost and presumably should 
be included in here. 

Senator EtLenper. You mean in putting it through. How about 
the manufacture of the bomb and so on? Is that in here? 

General O’Merara. This is part of the Atomic Energy Commission 
cost. Certain parts of the cost are chargeable to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and certain others to the military service. The nuclear 
portion itself is developed and procured by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The rest of the part is the fusing, the adaption kits, and so 
on, which you put into the bomb, and put into a warhead, and this is 
developed by the military and is chargeable against military appro- 
priations, and should be included in here. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, the Atomic Energy Commission comes 
before a committee, of which I am chairman, and I will try to develop 
that to find out the extent as to which there is more for research than 
you just mentioned there. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, of course, the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
cost would not be in this, but nevertheless they are there. 
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Senator ELLenper. Well, as he says, part of it is. 

General O’Meara. That is, the military portion of it, that should 
be. 

Senator E.tienver. The military portion. That is, to set it off and 
bring it to the use of planes and so forth, I presume, and all of that 
is chargeable to the military. 

General O’Mrara. We have substantial test teams out there assisting 
and evaluating certain tests which will be of value to the military. 

Senator CHaAvez. Proceed. 

General O’Mrara. The change which has been made in the past year 
is reflected in our fiscal year 1947 program—the Jupiter development 
responsibility, which has recently been assigned to the Army in coop- 
eration with the Navy, has required an additional increase in our 
missile program. Copies of these adjusted figures have been distrib- 
uted to you and you may wish to insert them in the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ANNUAL BupGret EstTIMATES—APPROPRIATION 
SumMMARY, FiscaL YEAR 1957, Direct 


Research and development, Army 


Estimate 


Budget - Actual, fiseal 
program | year 1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 


| Aircraft and related equipment ; $7, 700, 657 | $13, 775, 000 $13, 000, 000 


Guided missiles and related equipment.._- 68, 027, 274 107, 539, 303 113, 000, 000 
Ships and small craft and related equipment... f 21, 819 341, 000 300, 000 
Combat and support vehicles and related equip- 
ment . 20, 878, 116 15, 119, 000 12, 000, 000 
Artillery and other weapons and related equip- 
|} ment = ‘ 10, 244, 899 7, 708, 000 6, 000, 000 
Ammunition and related equipment... _--- 55, 910, 550 43, 935, 000 40, 000, 000 
Other equipment ated ad 56, 647, 985 52, 914, 000 50, 700, 000 
Military sciences... _.- ‘ 69, 999, 707 76, 983, 000 1 70, 000, 000 
Operation and management of facilities.......... 53, 047, 132 54, 406, 000 72, 090, 000 
Total, Army _.- i 342, 878, 139 372, 720, 303 377, 090, 000 
| Other equipment (for DOD classified activity) ___- 14, 542, 007 14, 125, 397 17, 500, 000 
Military sciences (AFSWP)_-___- ae Lee 8, 904, 371 15, 154, 300 | 15, 410, 000 


| 





Total, Department of Defense activities _..| 28, 446, 378 29, 279, 697 | 32, 910, 000 


EE in pindiciasianaaiciaen states | 366, 324, 517 | 402, 000, 000 410, 000, 000 





1 Includes: 
Air Navigation Development Board 
Materials Advisory Board 


ESSENTIAL COMBAT FUNCTIONS 


General O’Meara. The three essential combat functions are: Fire- 
power, mobility, and communications. What the future holds, as we 
exploit their potential in our final weapons systems, is the most chal- 
lenging problem we have ever faced. The nation that anticipates 
these changes and adapts its resources to them most quickly will be the 
nation that will survive. 

General Ryan will, in a few minutes, briefly discuss some of our 
activities in these lines, and show you some models and charts of some 
of the end items of our development program. 
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In the field of firepower, perhaps the most dramatic program of all, 
we have made very great progress, particularly in the missile develop- 
ment field. Unfortunately, [ am unable to discuss the significant 
aspects of this program at this time because of the security restrictions. 

ow, it is General Gavin’s understanding—the Chief of R. and D.— 
that he will be given an opportunity to present this program to this 
committee in executive session. I am sure the committee would find 
this extremely interesting. The Army has a very great competence 
in the field of missiles, especially ballistics missiles. 

Ballistics has been a science and study which the Army has been 
applying and furthering ever since the days of the American Revolu- 
tion, and Henry Knox. We have a competence, of which I think we 
can be justly proud, and I know you will be interested in that presen- 
tation. 

Now, General Ryan will present some of the charts on the unclassi- 
fied aspects of certain of our development programs. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you care to ask any questions? 


REASON FOR ANNUAL INCREASES 


Senator ELitenper. General, before we go into that, I note an in- 
crease in appropriations from fiscal year 1955, of $612,500,000 to $718,- 
200,000 in fiscal year 1956, and this year you are asking $1,052,400,000. 
What is that increase for? 

General O’Mrara. Senator, the parts of the appropriation that I 
get is in the top line, “Research and development.” Fiscal year 1955 


shows $366 million; fiscal year 1956, $421 million; and fiscal year 1957, 
$410 million. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION CHARGES 


Now, the big increase between 1955 and 1956 is an accounting in- 
crease. The actual level of research and development expenditures 
remains constant within very few dollars. The changes are in certain 
of the maintenance and operation costs, which previously appeared in 
the appropriation, of “Maintenance and operations,” and are now 
transferred to the “R. and D.” appropriation. These are the mainte- 
nance of our laboratories, our arsenals, and our proving grounds, 
which are engaged solely or exclusively, or rather, principally or ex- 
clusively, in research and development work, and it has been decided 
by the comptrollers and those who put the programs together, that 
these are properly lumped in the “Research and development” appro- 
priation. In the past, they were not so lumped, and that calls for that 
increase. 

Actually, the research and development funds, those which are avail- 
able to me to conduct substantive research and development, have been 
constant for 3 years. 

Senator ELtenper. I know that is the general thing. I presume we 
are going to have somebody justify the development, test, and evalu- 
ation items and we can get that information from them. 

General O’Mrara. Those are funds which come primarily in the 
production and procurement program. It may well be that General 
O’Neill or some of his officers are aware of what figures are included 
in this. I know that to assist me in my program I will receive, in 
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addition to the $380 million which is part of the $410 million you see 
listed here, $30 million of it, as I say, goes to the Armed Forces special 
weapons and other Department of Defense agencies. Of the $380 
million, I will have that augmented by approximately $110 million 
which General O’Neill’s people turn over to me to assist in buying 
prototypes for tests. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH FUNDS ARE PROVIDED 


Senator Exttenper. Well, now, this “Research and development” 
item of $410 million that you are talking about, what is that money 
primarily used for ? 

General O’Mrara. A great deal of it goes to the pay of scientists and 
engineers, Senator. It goes for equipment. It goes to conduct re- 
search studies in the universities, the civilian laboratories, and with 
industry. It goes to pay an industrial contractor to make a study 
and then design a weapons system. 

Senator ELtenper. Who gives him the idea, your people? 


SOURCES OF IDEAS 


General O’Merara. It may come from various sources. It might 
come from the industry itself. It might come from armies in the 
field, the Continental Army Command. It might come from one of 
the technical services, some smart officer, or an officer working for the 
Chief of Ordnance. It might come from the General Staff, perhaps 
in my shop or the operations’ shop. These ideas are pooled together 
and various people who are concerned with them can consider them. 
We come up with the approved proposals and then ask various people 
with competence to take a look at them and see if they can design some- 
thing that will do this job. Then it is carefully scrutinized by our 
scientists and engineers, and if they say “Yes, sir; this is worth ap- 
proval and worth the money” we will go ahead and contract for it. 

Senator Exixtenper. Is the same process followed in respect to the 
Navy and Air Force? 

General O’Mrara. Essentially the same process ; yes, sir. 

If we may, sir, I would like to introduce General Ryan, who would 
like to show you some items of materiel. 

Senator Cuavez. What about General Gavin? Has he anything 
to add to your statement ? 

General O’Meara. Well, it was his understanding that you would 
hear him in a closed session. He is not here this morning. 

Senator Cuavez. What about General Daley ? 

General O’Mrara. General Daley will be with General Gavin on 
this other presentation. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, General Ryan, proceed. 


AIR ORGANIC CAPABILITY IN BATTLE AREA 


General Ryan. Mr. Chairman, the compelling urgency of develop- 
ing an air organic capability in the battle area is a prime consideration 
of “Research and Development.” We have during the past year broad- 
ened our interest in air vehicles to include several new types. First, 
we are building several research vehicles, leading toward the develop- 
ment of vertical takeoff and short takeoff aircraft. 
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FLYING TEST BED 


This is a picture of a vehicle takeoff aircraft which we call a flying 
test bed. We have a development project in this area to determine 
the feasibility of using the aerodynamic characteristics depicted here. 
The entire wing of the aircraft tilts as it rises from the ground. 

The propellers would be in the position you see them here. Once 
we get altitude, the propellers and wing would then turn over forward, 
and we would fly as with normal aircraft. This is a flying test bed. 
It is the cheapest way to test out an aerodynamic principle. 

Senator ELttenper. Why isn’t that under the Air Force? Why 
do you have it? 

Bence) O'Meara. The Air Force is not interested, if I may answer 
you, Senator Ellender. The Air Force has a very different problem 
than wehave. They are considering the air battle. They want planes 
of very great speed and high performance that can go to very high 
altitudes We want planes that can land almost anywhere, stay up 
with the combat soldier, carry his supplies rapidly from one part of 
the dispersed battlefield to another much more rapidly than trucks 
could carry them, and over areas where there are no roads. This is 
the sort of thing we must face in the future wars. 


LETTING OF CONTRACTS 


Now, as far as letting the contract for this vehicle is concerned, either 
the Air Force or the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy will let the 
contract and will monitor it for us. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, how far advanced is that ? 

General O’Meara. The contract has just been let on that. 

Senator Cuavez. You have done all of the testing and all of the 
research ? 

General O’Mrara. No, sir; we have just gone through the complete 
examination of the design, to see that it is a worthwhile effort, that 
it does have scientific capability, that it is an engineering possibility 
in today’s state of the art; and having received advice from a great 
number of sources on this, we are going ahead on this particular 
project. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, have you tested it? 

General O’Mrara. Not yet. It hasn’t been built yet. 

Senator Cuavez. How are you going to go into production before 
you know? 

General O’Mrara. We aren’t going to produce it, but develop it 
in a test item. That is the next move, to make it a test item. 

Senator ELtenper. That is to bring supplies quickly to the front, 
is that it? 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eitenper. You might be able to do that far ahead of get- 
ting a soldier to walk. I guess you are going to get somebody to 
carry them down, too? . 

General O’Merara. That is correct. 


PUSHBUTTON WARFARE 


Senator Eitenver. Pushbutton war. You are getting to the push- 
button warfare. 
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General O’Meara. Well, if you are going to have atomic bursts on 
the battlefield, the battlefield is going to look very different than it 
did in 1918. 

Senator E.tenper. In that case you will be able to use these things 
you are trying to produce? 

General O’Mrara, Yes, sir, in a widely dispersed area, wide sepa- 
ration between troops, this sort of thing is going to be very important. 


FLYING PLATFORM 


General Ryan. Second, we are developing a small air vehicle which 
will be a flying platform providing slow speed, short range, low-alti- 
tude lift capability for one combat-equipped soldier. Such air vehi- 
cles must be simple to operate and require no specialized flying skill. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, what are the purposes here ? 

General O’Meara. As airborne motorcycles. It is a flying motor- 
cycle. It has the same purpose, but it gives the man the ability to 
get off the road going in any direction and get some altitude as well, 
if he needs it, for observation. 

Senator Cuavez. It will more or less do what the helicopter did 
in Korea, get them from behind the lines? 

General O’Mmara. Yes, sir. It is a much simpler, lighter vehicle, 
and much less expensive vehicle. It is a single-man vehicle in a sense. 

For instance, he can take his individual equipment, his rifle and so 
on, and radio. A commander could utilize this or just a single indi- 
vidual. He is given the mobility in the future that the motorcycle 
used to give to troops when they were roadbound. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 


CON VERTIPLANES 


General Ryan. We estimate we can have suitable devices of this 
nature available to troops in 1958. In seeking an aircraft which com- 
bines the best features of a helicopter and fixed-wing aircraft, the 
Army has been stressing the development of a family of aircraft 
called convertiplanes, since 1950. 1is is the XV-3 convertiplane. 
The development of this plane will be completed in fiscal year 1957. 
The purpose of the development is to come up with a prototype air- 
craft having a vertical takeoff capability snd a landing capability, 
but in flight it operates the same as a normal aircraft. 

Senator Cuavez. But, outside of the capability of the object, what is 
its purpose? 'To move the soldier in a hurry ? 

General Ryan. Sir, this is to test the principle, to see if we can have 
small compact aircraft which will give us the capability to rise verti- 
cally from the ground and take off with no prepared airstrips. 

General O’Mrara. They don’t have to make airstrips or even pierced 
steel flying strips before we can get these aircraft in and out. 

Senator Cuavez. What does it do, eventually? For what do you 
use it? 

EVACUATION OF CASUALTIES 


General O'Meara. It will be used for casualties, depending on how 
it proves out, and depending on how large we make them; it will be 
used certainly for evacuation of casualties and probably for carrying 
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men. We may well have a capability of moving as much as a platoon 
of men. This is something by which we are trying to see what the 
limits of capability are—critical supplies, bringing ammunition 
forward. 

Senator Cuavez. Probably first aid? 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exixenper. Is that intended to replace the helicopter? 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir, much greater forward speed and much 
greater range than the helicopter. ‘The helicopter is a limited-range 
vehicle right now and our battlefields may have hundreds of miles of 
depth with isolated bodies of men in various areas. We won’t have 
continuous lines and this gives you the problem of road supply. Fre- 
quently, you won’t be able to have roads to these detachments, these 
areas where the men are fighting, and a certain amount of air capability 
will be a necessity. 

General Ryan. It will be some time, we believe, before aircraft of 
this type are operational and can be placed in the system, so we are 
continuing our efforts in the helicopter field. 


COSTS FOR DEVELOPING AEROCYCLE 


Senator ELLENDER. Will you be able to tell us how much money you 
expect to spend to develop this item? What do you call it ? 

General O’Meara. That is called an aerocycle. 

Senator Ertenper. That is to carry one man up ? 

General O’Mrara. Yes; to carry one man. 

Senator ELLENperR. How much will it cost before you are able to put 


it into production ? 

General O’Merara. I believe we are getting 12 of those for tests this 
summer, and I believe the cost was $600,000. 

In other words, the manufacturer had developed this on his own 
before he came around and showed us its capabilities. We thought it 
had a great deal of capability, and are buying 12 this summer. ‘They 
are being delivered at the end of this month. 


SOURCE OF AEROCYCLE IDEA 


Senator Extenper. Where did you get the idea to have this devel- 
oped? Did you develop it? 

General O’Mrara. In this one, the manufacturer got the idea him- 
self. The actual principles were developed by the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics at Langley Field. That is the so-called 
Flying Platform. These two blades give a downward thrust of air. 
They are “dished” so there is, in effect, a metacenter. It is the same 
thing as stabilizing a ship. The center of gravity is here, and no 
matter which way the man tips it, its tendency is to right itself. If 
he does tip it by leaning his weight forward, it will fly in the direc- 
tion that he tips it. It is a simple thing to operate. We have taken 
an ordinary sergeant out of the Army, a reasonably intelligent but 
not a highly trained man, or man of great schooling or anything of the 
sort, and have given him 30 minutes of instruction, and he stepped 
in the thing and flew it. It is as simple as that. It looks as though 
it is going to have great utility in the future, and is going to be 
inexpensive. The engine is about the equivalent of an outboard motor. 
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Senator Cuavez. Those 12 you are going to buy are going to cost 
$600,000 ? 

General Ryan. If I may correct the record both the Hiller Corp. 
device and the deLackner Corp. device, the total amount is this, 
$624,308. 

Senator ELLenper. You mean this [indicating] ? 

General O’Mrara. No, sir; the other. 

Senator Eitenper. Is that part of this? 

General O’Meara. No, sir: they are two separate and competing 
devices. They are combining different principles to achieve the same 
thing. 

Senator ELtenper. Why have two? 

General O’Mrara. Because we want to see which one is actually 
going to work. This is a very new idea. The one on the right there 
has much more power but it isn’t quite as stable as this one. We want 
to see which one will do the job we have to do. This one will go 
faster and go higher in the air, but this one has more stability, and 
it looks simpler to us. 

Senator E.itenper. Is that to be used principally for observation ? 

General O’Mrara. And mobility; it could be used for some obser- 

vation, but principally for mobility. 

Senator ELtenper. Mobility of what, just the one man? 


RECONNAISANCE ELEMENT 


General O'Meara. You may have a scout platoon organized with 
a dozen of those things just as European armies had motocy cle pla- 
toons, and we did, for a while ourselves, in reconnaisance elements. 
This will give the Army a type of mobility, a differential in mobility, 
which it hasn’t had since the days of the horse and the foot soldier. 
It can get off the roads and get away from the line of march of the 
individual column and get off the ground and see what is going on 
and get positive infor mation. Sure, they will shoot at you, but when 
they ‘do, you know something. 

Senator E.tenper. Are you testing it under different weather con- 
ditions ? 

General O'Meara. We are going to find that out. The thing is, it 
can fly close to the ground and it can even wind its way in and out 
among trees, so even in a fog, we think if he stays close to the ground 
and takes it easy he will be able to get around. If he gets above a 
cloud bank or in a thick one and high above the ground where he can’t 
see down below, we anticipate he will have trouble; but this is the 
sort of thing we have to find out. 
Senator Cuavez. All right. 








HELICOPTERS 


General Ryan. To go on with our helicopter activities, the H-19, 
the Army’s present utility helicopter, was produced under emergency 
conditions during the Korean conflict. Development of the XH-40 
helicopter will be continued during fiscal year 1957 to provide a new 
utility helicopter suitable for evacuation of the wounded and other 
general battle-area missions. 

Senator Ettenver. Before you go any further, who developed this 
second one here? 
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General O’Meara. That was developed by the Hiller Corp. 

Senator Exienper. Is that not the same company as this? 

General O'Meara. No, sir; no, this is a New York outfit on Long 
Island, I believe, and this is in C alifornia, the Hiller Corp. This is 
the Delackner Cor p., the one on the right. 

Senator Ettenper. Now, before you 1 undertake to develop this and 
pay the $680,000, was the idea brought to you by the ccmmpenry itself or 
the management of the company, or someone on the outside? 

General O'Meara. The National Advi isory Committee on Aeronau- 
tics, Senator Ellender, conducted experiments with just a wooden 
platfor m, just a plain square piece of wood with a bar on it for a man 
to hold on to, and the way they got their propulsion was to take an 
air jet with a hose which they ran to a high capacity air pump on the 
ground and directed a high velocity jet downward, and they proved 
that a man could stand on the platform affair with the jet going down, 
and it could lift him in the air and he could move it around. They 
established the principle. We immediately became interested and 
started talking with different scientists and different men in manu- 
facturing concerns. 

Senator Extenper. Well, is an item of this kind to do the same 
kind of work as this one? 

General O’Meara. They will do comparable work. This one is 
higher performance, but this one, we think, is simpler and perhaps 

be a better one. 
enator Eitenper. Which one? 

General O’Meara. This one on the right. We won’t know actually 
which is best until we test them. It is such a very new principle we 
have to find out what happens when they start flying these things. We 
are trying each type. That is a so-called ducted fan, and it gets a 
great ‘deal of efficiency out of the propeller. This duct, you see on 
the outside, directs the air right past the propellers. The propellers 
fit very closely, not tight, but very closely inside there. 

Senator Exienper. I presume in the operation of this you would 
need more ideal weather than this? 

General O’Mrara. You would have to have a more skilled man, we 
are sure of that, but he could do more with the same amount of power. 

Now, the final advantage may be with this one, perhaps, with the 
other, but, until we get them out actually get them in the hands of 
troops and get some testing results, we won't know which is best. 

Senator ELLEeNDER. They will do away with a lot of trucks and 
motorcycles and things like that? 

General O’Meara. Motorcycles, and jeeps, too. 

Senator Errenper. I guess it will cost a good bit more? 

General O’Mrara. This one is going to be quite inexpensive when 
we get into production. It may not cost much more than a motorcycle. 

Senator CHavez. But you won’t buy both of them. You are going 
to try to find out which will answer the purpose, are you not? 

General O’Mrara. That would be the intention. On the other 
hand, with a new principle like this, it may well be that the eventual 
vehicle which will come out of it will develop a finding that this prin- 
ciple has application to larger vehicles. It is conceivable you might 
take two of these vertical fans and attach them to a tubular frame- 
work that would give you a lifting device which is cheaper and easier 
to handle, more mobile than a helicopter, and actually lift cargo loads 
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from here and there on the battlefield very readily, with a cheaper 
piece of equipment. A helicopter is very expensive. This is vastly 
less expensive than a helicopter, and a simpler principle. But we 
have to find out more about it before we know what we have. Right 
now I am speculating about what might come in the future. We must 
pursue this development, and it may be of great importance to the 
Army. We think it will be. 


8-TON CARGO HELICOPTER 


General Ryan. H-40 utility helicopter should be available to Army 
units in 1959. The development of the 3-ton cargo helicopter will be 
continued in fiscal year 1957. This is a joint Army-Navy develop- 
ment. In order to meet operational requirements established for this 
aircraft, recently developed gas turbine engines will be installed. This 
is a model of the H-87 helicopter, 3-ton capacity. 

Battle area mobility to be complete must include the capability 
of moving on tracks and wheels, as well as through the air. Therefore, 
improv ed ground mobility is required to facilitate rapid concentra- 
tion of dispersed units for swift exploitation of favorable conditions 
and denial of enemy exploitation of local successes. 

To this end, we are developing this new series of light, medium, and 
heavy gun tanks. 

Senator Exrxenper. Well, General, may TI ask again about these? 
I notice here three different kinds of airplanes—wait a minute, you 
took some away from the table. We had three here with the same 
principle. Now, where did you get the ideas for those? 

General O’Mrara. The one on the right, the largest one, that is, the 
big one, that carries 3 tons. 

‘Senator Exrenper. Is that supposed to carry troops? 

General O'Meara. Yes, sir. That will carry a 5. ton weight. It 
will carry 24 enlisted men. 

Senator Exrenper. How about landing? 

General O’Meara. It will land vertically anywhere where there is 
enough space for the blades. 

Senator Eittenver. How about this one? 

General O’Meara. That is still an experimental device. 

Senator ELLtenper. Will it be used for the same purpose as this, or 
for something else? 

General O’Meara. It will be used for generally the same purpose, 
but if it works, it will be able to fly much greater distances with the 
same fuel economy, you see. It will be a much more economical way 
of operating. 

Senator ELtenper. Now, who developed these ? 


DEVELOPMENTS BY SIKORSKY AND BELL ATRCRAFT 


General O’Meara. The one you see on the right was developed by 
Sikorsky. The one here is a Bell Aircraft. 

Senator Ettenper. You mean this one and this one here, over here ? 

General O’Meara. This is Bell over here. 

Senator ELtenper. What will this do? 

General O'Meara. It will take the pete. of the H-19 that we had 


in Korea. It is much more efficient. This is nothing highly radical. 
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We know it will work far more efficiently and go with the same amount 
of power and same fuel consumption and take us to greater altitudes 
and at greater speeds. 

Senator Extenver. Now, you stated awhile ago, to take this one 
over here, the one-man outfit, it would cost $624,308 to put those up 
into production, or does that include the experimental models that 
you use to determine whether or not they are feasible? 

General O’Mxara. That is the cost for the 12 experimental models, 
12 experimental models. 

Senator Ettenver. How about the others here? 

General O’Meara. Those are considerably more expensive than that. 
I don’t have the breakdown on the individual funding of those items. 

Senator ELtenper. It is not secret, is it? 

General O’Meara. No. 

Senator Exrenper. I would like to know how much each of them 
cost. 

General Ryan. The H-37 is funded jointly with the Army and 
Navy. 

General O’Mxara. We both put money into it. The Navy is going 
to get them as well as the Army. 

Senator Evtenver. Who got the idea first, the Army or the Navy? 

General O’Mzara. I can’t tell you. It is a program that has been 
running for some years now. 

Senator ELitenper. Well, did the Navy have it before you got it, or 
just what happened ? 

General O’Meara. I would have to go back into the history of the 
program. It is a program better than 4 years old now. 

Senator ELLenpeR. So you will give us the cost of those? 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

1. Total Army funding for development of the H-37 amounted to $2.9 million 
from funds of fiscal year 1954. Bulk of the development was paid by the Navy, 
amounting to $16,020,000. 

2. Total monetary cost of the XH-40 helicopter development contract (3 engi- 
neering test articles and 1 static test) amounts to $9,660,000. 

3. The cost of 12 deLackner devices is $201,308. There was no development 
cost to the Army for this item. 

4. The cost of the Hiller device from development to production is $573,994 in 
R. and D. funds. P. and P. funds for procurement of 12 articles is $423,000. 
In addition, the Navy expended approximately $90,000 on development before the 


Army got into the program. Total cost for procurement for 12 deLackner and 
12 Hiller devices would amount to $624,348. 


COST OF MODELS 


Senator E1tLenper. Now, in the cost, you include the amount of 
money necessary for the models and to determine whether or not it is 
feasible? 

General O’Mrara. Whether it should go into production, I will 
give you all the cost for development up to production. 

Senator ELLenper. You say this has been going on for at least 4 
years? 

General O’Meara. At least this. 

Senator ELtenper. And this one? 

General O’Meara. That one there has gone on about 4 years. The 
H-37 is longer than 4 years—I don’t know how much longer. 
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Senator ELtenper. This helicopter / 

General O’Meara. This is a much more recent program. That has 
been in progress just a little over a year now. We will have it in the 
hands of troops about 1959. 

General O’Mrara. That will hold four people, 1,500 pounds. 

Senator E.tenper. Suppose you have on a battlefield things like 
this to be used, and there should be weather in which you can’t use 
them? What will happen ? 

General O’Mrara. Well, it wouldn’t be much different than the 
battlefields in the past, where we have frequently had things that we 
couldn’t use. That is a question of the judgment of the commander on 
the spot. If he can use one type of transportation, he uses it. If he 
has to use trucks, he uses them. 

Senator ELLENDER. You will have them available? 

General O’Meara. We will have trucks, too, and finally, we may 
have to walk. In Korea, we had to carry things up mountains on the 
men’s backs. 

Senator ELLenper. That is a thing that you don’t have enough of, 
in my judgment. I was on the Korean battlefield area last year, 
and what is going on there, why, the soldiers are not as tough as when 
I was in World War I. You don’t get the same training, and I found 
out that there is a plan on hand—and I presume it is going through— 
to build villages along the entire fighting line so that your soldiers 
would be well taken care of. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS IN KOREA 


Senator Cuavez. But, Senator, as far as the helicopter in Korea 
is concerned, I think it answered a fine purpose, and the boys that 
were behind the lines over there were able to be taken out. 

General O’Mrara. I was there for 14 months of combat, and it cer- 
tainly paid off. 

Senator ELienper. There is no question about that. I am not in 
(lisagreement about that, but the thing I am trying to say is that we 
are making it too easy for the soldiers in the field. 

Senator Cuavez. Probably we ought to send them to the Marines. 

Senator ELLenper. Maybe so. I don’t know. It is just the trend 
there. It is pushbutton warfare and it is one in which things will work 
fine, that is, 1f you get the proper weather conditions under which these 
things would work, but what is going to happen if that condition 
doesn’t exist or the terrain isn’t as you anticipate? 

General O’Mrara. Yes, sir; I was there for the last 14 months of the 
fighting, and we had some good tough soldiers, and I was very proud 
of the job they did in the last 14 months of the fighting in Korea. 
I was very proud of the job they did there. It was a tough fighting 
—_— and as tough a group of men as we ever had. I take my hat off 
to them. 

The thing you see on the right ought to be able to go in in any kind of 
weather, clouds or rain or mud. Those tanks will have substantial 
improved capabilities over any tank we ever had before. 

: eeeenne ELLenpER. Were some of these taken from the amphibious 
GuckK § 

Senator Cuavez. That goes over land and water. Now, tell us about 

those tanks. 
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LIGHT, MEDIUM, AND HEAVY TANKS 


General Ryan. Sir, we have a light, medium, and a heavy tank there. 
The military characteristics are classified, but for the same weight we 
get a much more efficient tank with a much more powerful gun than 
anything we now have. We have more efficient engines, better arrange- 
ments for armor. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they in a state of development and research, 
or are they ready to go? 

General Ryan. The one on the right we are expecting the proto- 
type out very, very shortly. We have just let the contract on the one 
in the middle, and the one on this end, the heavy-gun tank, the con- 
tract has not yet been let. , 

Senator ELLenper. How does that compare with the best you have 
now ? 

General O’Meara. We can’t give numerical comparison, because 
that is classified, Senator, but it is very definitely better. 

Senator Cuavez. Welj, tell us what the capabilities are. Forget 
about the classified information. 

General O’Merara. It is a lot better at the weight, and it will punch 
much more armor than the present ones we have and it will go more 
miles on a gallon of gasoline, a lot more miles. 

Senator Extenper. That is what you are pressing ? 

General O’Mrara. Yes, sir; that is very important. 

Senator Cuavez. What about terrain? Does it handle any kind of 
terrain ? 

General O’Meara. Yes. Our present tanks aren’t bad in handling 
terrain, they do pretty well, but these will do better. . 

Senator ELLENvER. Because you have wider tread or lighter? 

General O'Meara. It is a lighter and more flexible suspension and 
isn’t as heavy and doesn’t put as much strain on the motor. 

Senator CHavez. What about the tracks? How do they operate or 
go along the road or terrain ? 

General O’Meara. Of course, we haven't constructed these tanks yet, 
but we have run tests on this type of suspension, just on a test vehicle, 
not a tank, and it is performing extremely well indeed. We think it is 
going to be a big improvement over what we had. 

Senator Cuavez. The size of the gun, is that classified 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir; the characteristics of the gun are classi- 
fied, but I can tell you that we are very happy with it. We are shoot- 
ing this gun now, and we are very happy with the results we are 
getting. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do you test them ? 

General O’Mrara. We test them at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
and also we have a proving grounds out in Indiana, near Madison. 
That is Jefferson Proving Grounds. 

Senator ELienver. Well, are those guns equipped so you could use 
atomic projectiles or just an ordinary ordnance? 

General O’Mrara. Senator, this gets into an area that we ought not 
to discuss in an open hearing. 

Senator Errenper. All right. 
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AIR TRANSPORTABLE ARMORED CARRIERS 


General Ryan. To provide increased mobility, and armor protec- 
tion to the infantry, we are developing air transportable armored car- 
riers. One is a small version, designed to carry four men. 

This one, the larger version, will weigh 16,000 pounds and will carry 
10 men. 

The basic chassis of this vehicle will be designed to fill requirements 
for personnel carriers, antitank weapons, flamethrowers, and com- 
mand-post vehicles, thus reducing the unit cost of each vehicle. 

The armor protection afforded by these vehicles and their inherent 
prote tion from nuclear effects make them particularly adaptable to 
the concept of future warfare. 

Senator Cuavez. Can they shoot from any direction ? 

General Ryan. This is not a fighting vehicle per se, sir. The men 
would be carried in this vehicle. They can be taken through fragment- 
ing artillery fire and a large amount of small-arms fire but they would 
not fight normally from this vehicle. 

Senator Cuavez. How many men do they carry ? 

General Ryan. Ten combat-equipped men. 


PROTECTION AGAINST ATOMIC BURSTS 


General O’Mrara. Our tests in Nevada show this furnishes a lot of 
protection against atomic bursts, not directly under it, but the area in 
which men and vehicles would be destroyed by atomic bursts would 
be much smaller if they are moving in these things and not in trucks. 

Senator Eiienper. Is this the purpose of it ? 

General O’Meara. That is a major purpose of it. 

Senator Cuavez. Is the mobility satisfactory ? 

General O’Meara. Well, again, we have just let the contract on 
this thing, but we expect fine mobility. Our engineers and scientific 
studies show we should get high mobility. It will be a year before 
we get the prototypes to actually start the testing, to see whether they 
come up to specifications. 

Senator CHavez. Why the prototypes if you have tested them? 

General O’Meara. Well, sir, that is what you test. That is, just a 
few vehicles embodying these engineering designs, this first few 
vehicles. After we test them we will probably know its capabilities. 
It is very rarely that you put one of these things together and make 
the tests that you don’t have to make a lot of changes before you 
actually go into production. We think we will have excellent mobil- 
ity. 

Senator CHAvez. Go ahead. 


ENGINES OPERATING ON VARIETY OF FUELS 


General Ryan. To provide for simplification and reduction of logis- 
tical support, we are currently evaluating and developing engines 
capable of operating on a variety of fuels, that is, gasoline, diesel, or 
jet fuels. One approach to this multifuel capability is known as the 
Man principle. That is the name of it, an abbreviation of a German 
company, and is being applied to existing commercial engines as well 
“us to new engines under development. 
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This principle will allow us to burn several different types of fuel 
in the same engine. The first test engine will be ready for vehicle 
installation in December of this year. This will free us from being 
completely dependent on gasoline and allow us to use other types of 
fuel in our vehicles. 

Senator ELLENDeR. Can you get the same power ! 

General Ryan. Yes, sir; as far as the e ngine is concerned, the engine 
doesn’t know the difference between which type of fuel it is burning. 

General O'Meara, Within a rather broad range, and the prine ipal 
thing is, we get a subst: intially higher fuel economy than we are getting 
with | gasoline engines today. 

Senator ELtenper. And the same size engine ? 

General O’Merara. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. Will use a less powerful gasoline, let’s say, and 
give you the same effect ? 


rRUCKS USING MAN PRINCIPLE 


General O’Meara. Yes, sir. That is a German development, de- 
veloped over in Germany. We have licensed these. Trucks using 
this so-called Man principle, are running on the German highways 
right now. 

Senator ELienver. You acquired that from somebody or did you 
simply take it ? 

General O’Mrara. We had to get licensing rights. 

Senator ELtenper. From whom? 

General O'Meara. From the German inventor. It is the Continen 
tal Motors, in Michigan that made the arrangements as a licensee of 
this German inventor. 

The inventor is Maschinenfabrik Augsburg Nuremberg—a big Ger- 
man diesel manufacturing concern. 

Senator Extenper. What did it cost? 

General O’Merara. No, sir, I can’t tell you what it cost. 

Senator ELtenper. Are you going to have to pay a royalty on every 
one you produce? 

General O’Mrara. That is being negotiated now, and I understand 
it is coming along pretty well. 


TRACKLESS TRAIN 


General Ryan. A vehicle development in the special-purpose cate- 
gory is this cargo carrier, more commonly referred to as the trackless 
train. The head of this device is shown up here [indicating }. 

We have a large generator on the rear. Each one of these wheels— 
this is 10 feet in diameter—and 4 feet thick, runs on a separate engine, 
getting the power from the generator back here. Each wheel tracks, 
so that we can go around an obstacle such as the artist has depicted 
here. 

Senator ELtenper. Well, you will have to have just the right kind 
of terrain to do that with, won’t you? 

If one of those gets disconnected, it is the bottom of the pit for the 
rest of them; is it ‘not? 

General Ryan. So then we have problems, if one gets disconnected. 

“sc pam ELienver. What will the study of an outfit like that cost 
us 
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General Ryan. Sir, 1 do not have the figures on it. What we are 
expecting to get out of this is the capability of moving large tonnages 
in such places as Greenland and desert areas, places where there are 
no roads whatsoever. We actually have one of these devices in Green- 
land now which can carry 45 tons, and we expect it to go up to a 150-ton 
capacity. It is far more economical to operate a device such as this 
than to run a column of trucks any place, and we believe we will be 
able to negotiate much more difficult terrain with this particular 
device. 

Senator CuHavez. What is the weight of the average boxcar there ? 

General Ryan. I do not have the weights on it. I can furnish that 
for you. 

Senator ELLeENpER. It is to be used more in peacetime ; isn’t it? 

General O’Meara. It will have a great utility in war, particularly 
in waste area, and areas that have suffered from great destruction. 

Senator ELLeNprr. You are preparing to fight everywhere in the 
world, aren’t you ? 

General O’Mrara. Yes,sir. We must have that capability, Senator. 

Senator Cnavez. Proceed, sir. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


General Ryan. Another field in which we are achieving excellent 
progress is in the field of communications. Communications in the 
future field army must be rapid and reliable, in order to provide the 
commander with adequate control over extremely mobile and dis- 
persed units. 

A communication system, for strategic and tactical purposes, must 
be able to operate despite enemy jamming and must be relatively easy 


to maintain. 
TRANSISTORIZED FRONTLINE RADIO 


Development of a series of transistorized frontline radio equipment 
for use with combat units is scheduled to be completed by 1960. 

Now, what we have here [indicating] is one step in miniaturizing 
a radio, sir. You will find we have a transmitter and a receiver here. 
It is just step down in size for such equipment. This is the receiver. 
This is the transmitter and this will work about a quarter of a mile. 
The next step down from this size of device is to put a transmitter 
and receiver into the man’s helmet. 

Senator ELLENDER. What did you say ? 

yeneral Ryan. This is a step down in reducing the size of our radio, 
sir. This isatransitorized one. 

Senator ELLenper. Will this be necessary ? 

General Ryan. When we get to the individual soldier, he can carry 
his radio in here. When we get the squad leader, he will need one 
somewhat larger to give him greater range. 

Senator E.tenper. You mean each soldier will be equipped with 
one of these ¢ 

General Ryan. We are developing some now to test them out and 
see how much more efficient our operations are when the soldier can 
receive and transmit on a radio. 

There is a good possibility we may give the soldier a capability of 
receiving, but not talking back to the man who gives the orders. 
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General O’Meara. This is being tested in the new 101st Airborne 
Division, activated in Fort Campbell. 

Senator ELLenper. Will you be able to do away with corporals and 
sergeants ? 

yeneral O'Meara. No, sir. 

Senator Ertenper. Where will he get his orders from ? 

Geineral O’Meara. From the corporals and sergeants, but in the 
airborne division, when he makes an air drop, they will be widely 
scattered on the ground. 

Senator Ettenver. This is for the airborne? 

General O’Meara. We are going to try it on the airborne divisions 
in Fort Campbell. 

Senator Ex.enprr. Has the Air Force anything like this? 

General O’Merara. No, sir; not like this. They have interphones 
to talk between crews in aircraft. We have the same things in tanks, 
but this is for the man on the ground, the individual. 

Senator Exienpver. The individual soldier ? 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir. 

Senator Etrenper. A regular infantryman ? 

General O’Merara. Yes, sir. This is, as I say, in the airborne divi- 
sion. We are going to try it out and see what difference it makes in 
the operations. 

Senator ExteNpER. How would he know who is talking to him! 
Has that been worked out? 

yeneral O’Meara. That is a matter of coding. We can handle that. 
When a man calls to you in the dark, you know, where you can’t see 
him, he has to identify himself. It is the same thing. He can recog- 
nize his corporal’s voice. 

Senator CHavez. Proceed, General. 


RADIO CENTRAL MOBILE SERVICE 


General Ryan. We have here a chart of radio central. This type 
of radio central will permit radio mobile service in the battle area, 
the same as provided by commercial telephone companies in fixed 
facilities. It is planned these mobile centers will provide switchboard 
circuits for both radio and telephone, and will be joined together by 
trunking circuits to provide a circuit through the battle areas. In 
other words, you can talk from this station to here and we can get 
the switchboard in the right location and either talk from here on 
radio or telephone, and come in to here, and go out by radio or tele- 
phone. It gives great flexibility. We should have that device in the 
field by 1960. 


COST OF RADIO DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Cuavez. What is that going to cost, to develop? 

General Ryan. I do not have a specific price on that one item, sir; 
but I can furnish it for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The initial tests of the radio switching concept will be made using existing 
equipments assembled into a system. It will cost for engineering and assembly 


in the order of $200,000 but this is difficult to determine exactly since the 
engineering is being done as a subtask under a larger project. The total costs for 
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development of an ultimate system, if the concept proves feasible, will probably 
be in the order of several million dollars. 


BATTLE AREA SURVEILLANCE SYSTEM 


General Ryan. The battle area surveillance system study is being 
made at the University of Michigan, is concentrating on a long-range 
goal of providing timely information on both friendly and enemy 
situations to the field commander. 

This program, using ground based and airborne equipment, shows 
promise of informing the commander of vital events, almost as soon 
as they occur. 

That concludes my presentation on communications, sir. 


HUMAN RESOURCES PROGRAM 


Dr. Ralph G. H. Siu, one of our outstanding scientists, will present 
the human resources research program. He is from the Office of the 
(Quartermaster General. 

Dr. Stu. Mr. Chairman and Senator Ellender, we have thus far 
talked about three essential combat functions, firepower, mobility, and 
communications, and have described the significant aspects of our 
work in this area. 

At the same time, however, as Senator Ellender stated, we have to 
keep on improving the fighting capabilities of the individual soldier, 
and give him the protection he needs and increase his chances of sur- 
vival on the atomic battlefield. 

So, in addition to his fighting implements, the man needs protective 
devices in clothing, he needs a few improved food preservatives and 
improved medical care, all of which go toward maximizing his fight- 
ing capabilities. 

I would like to cover four examples of our research in this area, 
to illustrate the point. 


PROTECTION AGAINST ATOMIC BOMB 


The first example is illustrated in the first three charts. It concerns 
the protection of the individual soldier against the thermal effects of 
the atomic bomb and nuclear weapons. 

We find from our studies that considerable protection can be given 
by the use of shadowing devices, by creams, and special clothing. 

Now the first chart on the right shows the setup in our tests in 
Nevada before the shot went off, 6,000 feet away from ground zero. 

These are test materials. On the left of the right chart there is a 
cotton scrim covered with aluminum foil. In the center there is a 
poncho material and on the right is a gas cape material. 

Senator E.ienper. Is that inside of a tent? 

Dr. Stu. No, sir; it is just to test the effectiveness of protecting tne 
dummies in the back of these shadowing devices. You will notice the 
feet sticking out in the center. That is before the bomb went off. 
After the bomb went off, in the left, you see that the shadowing de- 
vices are destroyed and burned, however, the dummies behind it, as 
shown in the third chart are completely protected. 

This is at a level of 20 calories per square centimeter, when 3 calories 
would give you a burn on the unprotected skin and when 10 calories 
would burn the clothing you have on. 
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Senator Cuavez. How about the clothes of the soldier ? 

Dr. Stu. They are completely in good shape. 

Senator Cuavez. Explain that again. How are the clothes pro- 
tected ¢ 

Dr. Stu. The clothes are protected by the shadowing devices. 

Senator Cuavez. Special material ? 

Dr. Stu. In these three particular cases. osu 

Now, this finding, of course, will be applicable to the civilian 
population in an emergency. 

Now, the second example I should like to draw on as far as bene- 
fiting the individual is concerned, concerns food. 


RADIATION PRESERVATION OF FOOD 


One of the remarkable research projects the Army is embarking on 
is the radiation preservation of food, treating food with nuclear radia- 
tion and preventing it from spoilage. 

Here typical examples of food are shown, which have been ir- 
radiated. Now, these have been kept at room temperature since 
April 3, this one since March 27, and they are in good shape. 

Senator ELLenper. You mean this is a fresh steak? 

Dr. Srv. Yes, sir a fresh steak irradiated and kept around the office 
since March 27. You can see then, with this type of development, the 
Army, Navy, and the Air Force can look forward to supplying its 
men all over the world with fresh food without the added burden of 
refrigeration. 

In other words, the army of the future will not be trapped, as the 
armies of the past have been, during days of World War IJ, for in- 
stance, with lots of fresh meat in Australia but none in New Guinea, 
because there just wasn’t any refrigeration. 

Now, the third example we should like to draw on involves the very 
precious fluid of blood. 


STORAGE LIMITATION OF BLOOD 


Here is a problem: In the fourth bar from the top, in the in vivo bar, 
the life of whole blood cells in the whole blood is about 120 days, but 
when you draw it out to store it for use, its life as shown in the first 
bar is 21 days. 

This storage limitation of 21 days is a logistical headache and it 
plagued the Army and other services all through World War II 
and the Korean conflict. 

Now the problem will be enormously aggravated, you can see, in a 
nuclear battle, and, of course, in the event of a widespread nuclear 
disaster, which, God forbid, the United States simply can’t get enough 
blood to take care of its military and civilian population unless some- 
thing is done about that 21-day limitation. 

Now, about a few months ago, Army investigators found a com- 
pound, adenosine, which added to blood, would prolong the life to 
45 days, but unfortunately, later observation showed that it was too 
toxic for the use in an individual. 

Senator Cuavez. Why ? 

Dr. Srv. It was too poisonous. But that was a clue. That was a 
good clue, so the same investigators followed the clue and found that 
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inosine, also prolonged the storage life of blood, and actually pro- 
longed it to 90 days, and in this case the preliminary tests so far show 
it is nontoxic. 

Senator ELtenper. What do you experiment with, animals? 

Dr. Srv. Yes, sir; animals. We do not experiment with human 
beings, unless it is proven safe. 

Now, if this finding is confirmed, it will be of the utmost importance 
to the military program for the use of blood as a whole. We have 
good hopes. We expect to finish the practical evaluation of this par- 
ticular research in about 2 years, fiscal year 1958. 
ne the fourth example we should like to draw on concerns the 

idney. 

The severely wounded patient frequently dies because of the failure 
of the kidney to function for, say, a period of 10 or 20 days after the 
injury. 

ARTIFICIAL KIDNEY 


Now, we saved many lives in Korea by the use of an artificial 
kidney, which is on the right there, in front of the man in white. 

You will notice it is a fairly complicated thing, expensive, but more 
important, it requires a very skilled operator to run it. It filled the 
bill very well during the Korean days, because we had a relatively 
stable front, but that cumbersome thing, to lug around, would not do 
in a case like General Ryan was talking about, so what the Army 
investigators tried to do was to simplify it, and last year they came 
up with two versions of the simplified thing, and one of them you 
can see up there on the stand on the left. 

You can notice the contrast; simple, easy to transport around, and 
easy to operate, and in any position you can use it also, 

Senator EtLenpeER. Does it do as well as the big machine? 

Dr. Srv. Yes, sir; it does as well, with the exception that a small 
pump has been left out which has to be used with that small one. 

Senator ELLeNper. You mean to circulate ? 

Dr. Stu. Yes. But the guts of the apparatus is in that little can, 
a 10-gallon can, so you can see the great improvement that has been 
made, in size. 

Senator ELLenper. How about the heat factor? Do you keep that 
in there? Do you keep the temperature of it ¢ 

Dr. Stu. Yes. You see, the idea is that the function of the kidney 
essentially is to take out the poisons, so, what you have is to circulate 
the blood through the system and it dialyzes out the poison into a 
washing liquid, so to speak. You can subject the patient to that and 
give his own kidney a chance to recuperate. That is a very critical 
time during his fight for life. We expect to finish that about fiscal 
year 1958. 

Now these are four examples of material aspects of our research on 
increasing the fighting capabilities of the individual, increasing his 
chances of survival. 


RESEARCH IN TRAINING METHODS 


I should also like to mention the effort we have made toward the 
individual himself. There some of the more important research con- 
cerns his training. How can we give him the most competence in the 
shortest time ? 
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How can we improve his leadership so he can lead his men and sur- 
vive better on the battlefield ? 

Those are very important research problems. Of course, under- 
neath it all lies the capability of assigning the right man to the right 
job, and in that area of personnel research we have made considerable 
en s last year, particularly in assigning men to the mechanical 

elds and the technical fields. 

We are still in bad need of, and we still will have to solve, and we 
think we will solve, we hope, before too long, some quick simple way 
of anticipating which individuals in this ohels group here have the 
best aptitude for leadership, and for combat survival. 

That is something we seriously need at the present time. 

Senator CHavez. What about the general run, that are not leaders / 
How do you protect them ? 

Dr. Stu. You see what you do is to have different categories. The 
present system involves seven categories of aptitudes, a mechanical 
one, a technical one, a combat one, a clerical one, and so forth, and you 
can, by means of this test which we developed, take a person who 
normally would be, say, on the bottom 10 pereent of his class, we will 
say, and by proper selection, and if you put him in the right trade, 
he can perform as well as the average person does who is at the 30 
percent level of his class. 

So we can save a lot of manpower and gain a lot of performance 
from the results. 

SURVIVAL OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Senator Cuavez. What is the basic thing with the average age 


How is he protected? What are you doing to take care of him so 
that he can survive ? 

Dr. Srv. Survival on the battlefield has several different elements. 
One is survival against environment itself, the cold; for instance, we 
know that in World War II, there is quite a large area around the 
cold regions where a person can’t possibly do very well with the foot 
gearhehadon. He would possibly get trenchfoot. 

Well, between World War I and World War II or rather, between 
World War II and the Korean conflict, we developed the insulated 
boot, rubber boot, and we used it in the Korean conflict and that wiped 
out, essentially, frozen or frost-bitten feet and we are constantly 
concerned and constantly taking care of this individual survival 
against his environment. 

Now, the individual survival against the enemy missiles: 

We have the body armor for the fragments, which you recall was 
used very successfully in the Korean conflict, and that is coming along 
very well, and then your individual survival against your gas warfare, 
in which the gas cape is one of the materials which is being used for 
= survival against the atomic bomb. We are very conscious 
of that. 


MILITARY MEDICINE 


Senator Cuavez. Can you tell us, Doctor, about military medicine ? 

Dr. Stu. Medicine is a phase of research that is very closely coordi- 
nated between the Army and Navy and the Air Force. The surgeons 
get together, I think monthly, to discuss their mutual problems, and 
there are a lot of intercoordination committees. 
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For instance, I just read the report of a work by the Interservices 
Committee on motion sickness, even such a restricted field like that. 

Now, in military medicine we have certain things that are vastly 
different from civilian medicine in the continental United States. 

For one thing, the rare tropical diseases, one phase of military 
medicine is to check on and keep in touch with these types of diseases. 

Now, take as an example research in that area, you know, the 
problem of malaria, and we think we have it pretty well under con- 
trol because of our advances in military medicine, and because of our 
use of insect-control medicines, your DDT, and that is also because 
of our development of these synthetic drugs to replace quinine. 

Now, we find that there are certain malarial germs that are resistant 
to this particular synthetic drug, particularly some strains in Indo- 
china, in that area, so that we have to then make sure that we have 
another drug ready to take care of this little resistant strain. So we 
are going along in that area. 

Now, in military medicine, the question of shock and trauma is a 
very important thing. Now, we cut down the fatalities of the wounded 
from 8 percent in World War I to 4 percent in World War II, and 214 
percent in the Korean conflict, by advances in medicine. 


QUININE SUPPLY 


Senator Cuavez. Where do you get your quinine supply ? 

Dr. Stu. I don’t know at the moment. I think we get it, we import 
it, but I can get the answer for you. 

Senator Cuavez. Is the supply sufficient ? 


Dr. Srv. Not during wartime. That was the reason why we went 
into the synthetics; yes, sir. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


Senator E.tenper. Tell me about this test you say to find out what 
the capability of a soldier is, to put him in the proper slot. How is 
that conducted ? 

Dr. Srv. Yes, sir. Now there are two main types of tests. The 
first is a general intelligence survey, say at draft-age time, and that 
is not much different from your college aptitude, and the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are jointly in on this so that they can screen the relative 
intelligence level of people, so we don’t have 1 service getting all the 
low people and 1 service getting all the highly intellectual people, so 
that is a general intelligence test. 

Senator ELLtenper. How is that conducted ? 


ARMY CLASSIFICATION BATTERY 


Dr. Stu. By questions and answers. 

Now, the second type of test is the one where you want the results 
to guide you as to the placing of the men. That is the army classi- 
fication battery. 

There you have a whole series of tests. For instance, besides having 
the word tests, questions and answers, and the ordinary intelligence 
and arithmetic questions, you have a person being timed as to how 
fast it takes him to put a Stillson “ak together. 
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In other words, he has blocks in front of him. In other words, you 
give him another type of specialization. In other words, you have a 
model with a pile of blocks, and maybe the block on the left-hand 
corner is colored. Then you ask him if he can draw a picture of what 
that block looks like from the other side of the blocks, you see. That 
gives you an idea then of how he can visualize spacing. 

Now, through a series of such answers and tests, the psychologists 
have been able to correlate the test performance data with the per- 
formance of these individuals under actual conditions of combat, and 
from that they draw on a certain selective basis, and that is how they 
make their determinations. 

Senator Eiienper. It is all done through tests ? 

Dr. Srv. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. There is no mechanical method ? 

Mr. Srv. There is a mechanical method such as asking him to put 
together a Stillson wrench. That isa preliminary procedure. After 
that, they get assigned to the unit, and there are reports of how well 
he actually does. 

Now, that covers the general area of trying to, by research and devel- 
opment, trying to maximize the effectiveness of the individual. 

We are aware of its importance, and Senator Ellender has under- 
scored it, and we intend to emphasize this area in the future. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Senator Cuavez. What about psychological warfare and its effect 
on the war prisoners, such as happened in Korea? What are you 


doing on that ? 

Dr. Stu. We are doing some work on that, but I believe that would 
border on the classified areas. 

General O’Meara. The surgeon does have a project is that area. 
Part of it is classified and, in any event, I am not personally informed 
of the scope and progress of the project. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, we will ask for more information when we 
have the executive session. 

Dr. Srv. The thing which is public about psychological warfare is 
devising different ways of printing the languages. 
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ALASKA COMMUNICATION SysTEM 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. WALTER B. LAREW, SPECIAL ASSIST- 
ANT TO CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER; AND MAJ. SVEND C. HANSEN, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Program and eee: 


1955 actual i 1966 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 

1. Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems. $2, 599, 518 | 
3. Improvement of fire protection sy stems. __. 
4. Maintenance and operation of the communication sys- 


4, 148, 110 
6, 868, 651 


—2, 912, 439 | 
—5, 771 

65, 219 | 
219, 440 





Total obligations... ...........-...-.. 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward_. . * 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 
Unobligated balance carried forward . 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


“oa 
} 
2. Construction of radio systems. .____- ae ‘ “| 120, 923 |. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Appropriation 7 4, 235, 000 5, 000, 000 | 


or actual een for Per year 1956 as of Mar. 31, 1956 


' Obligations 
Pro- 
gram 
No. | Annual Actual through 
estimate Mar. 31, 1956 


Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems. ‘ $281, 000 
Maintenanee of the communication system. .....__... ‘ 1, 011, 000 
Maintenance of buildings and appurtenances. ___- e 230, 000 
Operation of the system ; b bleak 3, 428, 000 


Total obligations. - _- 4, 950, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Lawton. I would like to introduce Brig. Gen. Walter B. 
Larew, special assistant to the Chief Signal Officer, who will speak 
on the Alaska communication system. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you a prepared statement ? 

General Larew. I have a prepared statement which, with your ol 
mission, I will put into the record and give you an abbreviated report. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well, proceed. 

The statement may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BupGet ESTIMATES, FISCAL YEAR 1957—OPERATIONS 
AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


STATEMENT BY Bric. GEN. WALTER B. LAREW, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF 
SIGNAL OFFICER 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Alaska communication system is operated by 
the Army Signal Corps to provide telephone and telegraph services throughout 
the Territory of Alaska and to connect Alaska wtih the United States and other 
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countries. The system performs a dual mission in providing the main military 
long lines channels and furnishing commercial communications for the develop- 
ment of the Territory. This dual mission requires that the Alaska communica- 
tion system be su integrated with military and commercial connecting communi- 
cation facilities that it may serve effectively both military and civilian. 

In order to assist you in your analysis of these estimates, I have two charts, 
the first of which shows the existing land line telephone and telegraph circuits 
in black lines. Radio telephone and radio teletype circuits are shown in red. 
The blue line indicates the submarine cable operated by the system. A total 
of 55 stations will be in operation in fiscal year 1957, and aside from these the 
system connects with more than 300 privately owned telephone and radio sta- 
tions located in the smaller towns and canneries. 

Chart No. 2 shows the actual computed dollar value of all services provided 
by the Alaska communication system during fiscal years 1954 and 1955 and 
estimated for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. All computations are based on rates 
established for civilian users. You will note there has been a progressive in- 
crease in commercial cash revenue each year. As the Alaska communication 
system enlarges its facilities, it is in a position to assist in the expansion of 
private enterprise attending the growth in civilian population. 


DETAILED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The total amount of funds requested fer operation and maintenance of the 
system during fiscal year 1957 is $5 million. In fiscal year 1955, $6,868,551 was 
obligated. It is estimated that $4.950,000 will be obligated in fiscal year 1956: 
approximately the same level as fiscal year 1957. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


Under this category, during fiscal year 1957, it is proposed to install an anuto- 
matie fire-alarm system in 14 bachelor and family quarters at 8 stations and an 
automatic sprinkler system at 7 unattended repeater stations. It is estimated 
this will cost $49,000. In addition, ut three of the stations involved there is an 
urgent requirement to improve the water supply system. In view of the recent 
fires involving several stations in Alaska with the attendant loss of life, and 
valuable equipment, facilities must be provided to eliminate these hazards in 
the future. A request for $251,000 is therefore submitted for this purpose. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM 


Funds in the amount of $1,033,000 are required under this category. This is 
an increase of $22,000 over that requested for fiscal year 1956. These funds 
will provide maintenance for the system which is vital to the continuity of com- 
munications in Alaska. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


For maintenance of buildings, a requirement for $170,000 exists. This is a 
decrease of $60,000 under that requested for fiscal year 1956. The normal main- 
tenance of buildings will be continued, and, in addition, two projects will be 
undertaken. One is to provide additional electric power in the communication 
center at Seattle and the other to provide for replacement of the steam system 
at Anchorage. These projects are necessary in order to protect the equipment 
and buildings already in operation. 


OPERATION OF TIITE SYSTEM 


Funds in the amount of $3,497,000 are required to operate the system during 
fiscal year 1957. This is an increase of $69,000 over fiscal year 1956 and is caused 
by the increasing traffic handled as a result of installation of additional facilities 
completed during the past year. An increase of approximately 21 man-years 
is required for this purpose and consists of telephone operators, tape relay 
operators, and teletypewriter operators. 


SUMMARY 
This covers the highlights of the requirements of the Alaska communication 


system for operation and maintenance in fiscal year 1957. The total appro- 
priation requested is $5 million. 
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General Larew. May we have the first chart ? 

The Alaska communication system shown on this chart is operated 
by the Army Signal Corps to provide telephone and telegraph serv- 
ices throughout the Territory of Alaska and to connect Alaska with 
the United States and other countries, 

The system performs a dual mission in providing the main military 
longline channels and personal commercial communications for the 
developme nt of the territory. 

During fiscal year 1955, a total of $6,868,551 was obligated and it is 
estimated obligations for 1956 will be $4,950,000. The | amount of $5 
million was requested for fiscal year 1957 for the operation of 55 
stations. In view of the recent fires involving several stations in 
Alaska with the attendant loss of life and valuable equipment, it is 
planned to use $300,000 of this amount to inaugurate a program of 
installing automatic fire alarms and sprinkler systems in bachelor- 
family quarters, as well as to improve the fire prevention system at 
unattended stations. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


$1,033,000 will be required for maintenance of the communication 
system and $170,000 for maintenance of the buildings. For the opera- 
tion of the system, $3,497,000 will be required, which is a slight in- 
crease over the estimated obligations for fiscal vear 19: 56, and that is 
caused by the need for additional telephone operators, teletypewriter 


operators and tape relay operators, generated by the increased traffic 
load, which we anticipate as a result of the additional facilities com- 
pleted during the past year. 

Senator ELLeNDER. May I ask a question there ? 

I notice the heavy broken line is the existing land line. 

General Larew. Telephone and telegraph circuits. 

Senator ELLENDER. From whom do you lease those lines? 

General Larew. From the Canadians. 

Senator Evtenper. Do they use any of your lines? 

General Larew. Not our lines that we lease from them. They have 
lines of their own. 

Senator Evienper. Going to Alaska and at Fairbanks and An- 
chorage, are those your lines? 

General Larew. ‘Those are our lines. 

Senator ELLeNveR. Do they use those ? 

General Larew. Only on some calls coming from Canada to us, but 
they don’t use our circuits, as such. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Do they pay for that use’ 

Major Hansen. Sir, in that case, there will be a division of tolls 
between the two companies, the Alaska communication system and 
the northwest communication system, a Canadian company. 

Senator Extenper. Who owns the Alaskan Communications 
System ? 

General Larew. The Army. 

Senator ELLenper. What did you say it costs to operate that? 

General Larew. We are requesting $3,497,000 for the operation of 
the system. 
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Senator ELLenpeR. How much do you get out of it from those who 
use the facilities, outside of the Army ? 


REVENUE 


General Larew. The next chart, sir, was the chart that will show the 
revenue. 

Senator Ex.venper. All right. 

General Larew. As in the past several years, there is an estimated 
increase in commercial revenue received from communications fur- 
nished to the civilian population of the Territory. 

This chart shows the actual revenue received from the civilian 
population and the revenue that would be obtained from the various 
Government agencies if they did reimburse the Army. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, now, will you give that in figures ¢ 
mean, look at the chart and tell us. 

General LarEw. Yes, sir. 

In fiscal year 1954 the actual revenue received was $2,443,175. 

The revenue, including the revenue that would be received from 
the Government, had they paid for this, was $5,451,386. 

In fiscal year 1955 the commercial revenue went to $2,823,980; and 
the total revenue would have been $6,353,565. 

Senator ELienper. That $2,823,000 is actu: al? 

General Larew. That is actual revenue received; yes, sir. 

In fiscal year 1956 we estimate we will receive from commercial 
sources actual revenue, $3,100,000 and that the total revenue, con- 
structive as oo as actual, will be about $6,400,000. 

In fiscal year 1957 we are estimating we will receive $3,300,000. 

Senator Ei.enper. In order to operate this facility, you are ask- 
ing, then, for the difference between the $3.3 million that you are 
going to obtain and the $6.8 million ? 

General Larew. No, sir. 

Senator Ex.tenper. Well, what is that $3 million that you asked 
for? 

General Larew. The $3 million was for operation. The $5 million 
is for the completed appropriation, including maintenance and opera- 
tion and the installation of fire-fighting equipment. 

Senator ELLENpER. Well then, it is costing you more than the differ- 
ence between the $3,300,000 and the $6,800,000 if the facilities were 
privately owned? 

General Larew. I don’t believe that that conclusion can be drawn, 
sir. 

Senator Exienper. But the money you are asking for certainly 
aggregates more than the difference between $3, 300,000 that you re- 
ceived and the $6,800,000 that you would get if the facility were owned 
privately. 

General Larew. Yes, assuming the same rates. 


DEFICIT OPERATION 


Senator Ettenver. Well, certainly—it is a deficit operation. 

General Larew. It is a deficit operation. Some of these are capital 
improvements, of course, that once paid, they will last for several 
years. 
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Senator ELtenper. You see, the cost up there of the $6,800,000 in 
1957; Is that what it would cost you if it were furnished you by pri- 
vately owned sources ? 

General Larew. No, sir; the $3,300,000 is the actual revenue re- 
ceived in money. 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

General Larew. The $6,800,000 which includes the $3,300,000, is a 
revenue that we would have received had the Government services 
paid us for the service. 

Senator ELLenper. At the same rate as the civilians paid 

General Larew. At the same rate as the civilians; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. But the unfortunate thing is it cost you more 
than that difference ? 

General Larew. Yes. 

Senator E.tenper. All right. That is what I wanted in the record. 
I don’t see the purpose of the chart, though. What does it illustrate ? 

General Larew. It shows the actual revenues received. 

Senator Exrenper. That is really all that is significant here. 

General Larew. The actual money received is the important thing. 

Senator Etrenper. That is what I am getting at. 
Gener: al Larew. The other is the service given ‘to the Government. 


COLLECTIONS RETURNED TO TREASURY 


Senator ELLenper. What becomes of that money that you are col- 
lecting? 

General Larew. It is returned to the Treasury. 

Senator ELLenper. Is there a special account in which it goes? 

General Larew. Yes, sir; miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Senator ELtenper. What kind of deficit have you operated under, 
in, say, from 1954 through 1956, each year? Do you know? 

General Larew. All we can give, sir, on that, would be the difference 
between the actual moneys received plus the service rendered to the 
(Government, versus the annual appropriations. 

Senator Ertenpver. Well, that is the thing that would be significant. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparison of commercial receipts and nonreimbursable service with annual 
appropriations 


1956 esti- 1957 esti- 


| 954 ¢ t 955 ¢ 
| 1954 actual | 1955 actual mate mate 


Commercial receipts dnb vécquwdscecsussasewesca) Gay Many hte) ene ace $3, 100,000 | $3,300, 000 
Service provided military and other governmental 
agencies on a nonreimbursable basis_.............--- 3, 008, 211 3, 529, 585 | 3,31, 000 


Total service___-_-_- Gilets ew asinne ny pienie nates Neh = 6, 415, 000 6, 800, 000 
Annual appropriations, operation and maintenance, | 
Alaska Communication System___..........-..------] 11,185,000 | 4,235, 000 5,000,000 | 5, 000, 000 


General Larew. We can provide that over the period of the last 
several years, the appropriations versus the revenue actually received, 
and the service equivalent. 

Senator ELtenper. I can’t quite understand what your object was 
in showing what you actually received and what you would have paid 
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had the charges to the Government been the same as those charges to 
the private individuals. What is the purpose of that? 

General Larew. This is not the canoe we would have paid to pri 
vate industry. This is the actual revenue received. 

Senator ExLenper. No, no. I am talking about the difference be 
tween the $3,300,000 and $6,800,000. 





NONREIMBURSABLE ITEM 








General Larew. That is the revenue which would have accrued had 
the Department of Interior, the Department of the Air Force, the 
Department of the Navy, the Department of the Army, paid cash for 
the services rendered. 

Senator Cuavez. Why don’t they ? 

General Larew. That is just a nonreimbursable item. 

Senator Evtenper. Do you mean to say the Interior Departinent 

san utilize these facilities without paying you anything for it? 

General Larew. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Nothing at all ? 

General Larew. Yes. 

Senator Exxtenper. Is that the law or just an understanding be- 
tween the Departments? Is that the law? Do you have to furnish 
free telephone service to the Interior Department ? 

General Larew. There is an agreement. 

Senator Exrenper. If they have to pay for it they might not use 
it as freely as they do. That isthe point. Of course, it is all coming 
out of the same pocket. 

General Larew. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. But I imagine, in order for you to expand as you 
have to, it may be due to the fact that all of this free service you are 
giving to them is the reason that they use it more readily than they 
would if they had to pay for it. That is something that ought to be 
looked into. 


MILITARY COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 




























Feneral Larew. That of course is a two-edged thing. We are 
not just providing the system for day-to-day operation, but tomorrow 
morning we may have need for this thing for actual warfare, so these 
facilities which are today being used might be used in actual warfare 
later—we would have to cut down, of course, the use of those facilities 
when they are needed at that time. This is primarily a military 
system. 


FREE SERVICE TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator Cuavez. I know it is, but you give that service, which is a 
military system, to the Interior Department, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Forestry Service, and the other. 

Senator Etitenper. Are you telling this committee that you have 
to have the same facilities as you now have, even though you give free 
of charge to the various other departments the services you are now 
performing for them ? 

General Larrew. Not in every instance, no. 





T7770—56—_—-38 
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Senator ELLenper. Of course you would not. So that the expan- 
sion in the past and what you may ask this year for expansion is due 
to the fact that you are being overloaded probably by the services that 
you are performing for these other agencies of the Government ? 

General Larew. We are not asking for expansion this year. 

Senator Etienper. No, but I mean you have asked for it in the 
past. 

Senator Cuavez. Your costs are increased by this fact. 












PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL FUND TYPE OPERATION 





















General Lawton. We recognize that, Senator, and for that reason 
we have under consideration the establishment of an industrial fund 
type operation for the Alaskan Communication System, whereby we 
would set it up as a business agency. 

Senator ELtenver. Wouldn't it be profitable to maybe dispose of 
it to some private enterprise / 

General Lawton. That is under consideration at the present time. 
There is a bill the Army has proposed that is now in the executive 
department, I believe in the Bureau of the Budget, where we have 
proposed the sale of this system to a commercial concern. But, if 
that is not done, we intend to place this system under an industrial] 
fund whereby we would charge the Department of Interior, the De- 
partment of the Navy, Air Force, and our own Department of the 
Army, and the agencies who have used that system, which I think 
will accomplish what the Senator desires. We feel also, if we did 
put it under that system we might reduce the requirements in that 
area. 

Senator ELLENpER. Well, the point is, if you let these agencies use 
this free of charge, I guarantee you from past experience that they 
will use more of it than if they had to pay for it. 

General Lawton. We feel that that is so, and that is the reason 
we are going to keep after it. We are going to go to the industrial 
fund. 

Senator Etrenper. I hope the next time you come before us, you 
will be able to tell us that you have accomplished something there. 

General Lawton. I hope the next time we come, we either have it 
in process of sale, sold, or under an industrial fund. 















COMMUNICATION CONNECTION WITH SEATTLE 













Senator Cuavez. Let me see that map of Alaska once again. Now, 
the communication line is a broken line. Can you go into Alaska 
other than by way of Canada? Why can’t you connect from Seattle 
with your system up there? 

General Larew. We can, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We can go by radio telephone from Seattle into 
southeastern Alaska, and then by land line we go through the north- 
ern part of Canada at the present time, but not through this lower 
route. 


AVERAGE YEARLY COST OF CANADIAN SITE 


Senator CHavez. Can you tell us the average yearly cost of the 
service of the Canadian lines? 
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Major Hansen. The total military service, sir? 
Senator Cuavez. Yes. 
Major Hansen. It is in the neighborhood of $900,000 per annum. 
Senator ELLENpDER. You mean by way of rentals? 
Major Hansen. That is the total services, as well as the service 
that the Alaskan communication system uses to serve the military and 
the public. 

Senator CuaAvez. There is no way of connecting with the United 
States directly ? 
General Larew. Except by radio. 













CABLE UNDER OCEAN 





Senator Etienper. You could put a cable under the ocean; could 
you not? 

General Larew. A cable is now being installed. 

Senator Eititenper. So you will do away with the Canadian portion 
of that? 

Senator CHavez. You know, $900,000 a year would certainly finance 
quite a system. 









RADIO TELEPHONE 






Senator ELtenper. Why couldn’t you use radio telephone there to 
suit your purpose? 

General Larew. We have a radio telephone. 

Senator ELLenpER. You have both? Why must you have both in 
time of peace, like now, for instance? 

General Larew. This route indicated by the dashed lines—the 
heavy dashed line there—is also along the Alean Highway and the 
airways going up there, and some of these provide communications 
to both. 

Senator Extenper. I know, but why should the Army do it? Why 
should we doit? Why shouldn’t the Canadians do it ¢ 

General Larew. The Army is the executive agent for all of the 
United States services in Canada. If the Air Force wants a circuit 
along that route, they have us obtain the lease for them and reim 
burse us for the cost, because the circuit is for the Air Force. The 
Army is the executive agent for all dealings in communication 
matters. 

Senator ELtenper. You say that line, the heavy dotted line that 
you lease from the Canadian Government, is primarily for use of the 
Air Force? 

General Larew. No, sir; it can be used by the Air Force and is 
used by the Air Force and serves the Alean Highway route and the 
airfields. 

Senator ELttenper. Does the Army use it, too? 

General Larew. Yes; that is right. 

Senator EtLtenprer. Why couldn’t you use radio telephone and save 
this $900,000? 















ALCAN HIGHWAY 











General Larew. That is a military route, really, along there. We 
need the facilities along that route. 
Senator E1x.:enper. You mean the Alcan Highway ? 
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General Larew. Yes, sir. 
Senator ELtenper. Who maintains that road ¢ 

General Larew. I believe the Canadians—the road itself. 

Senator ELLenper. We built it. 

General Larew. I believe so, yes, sir. We are going to locations 
outside of Canada. The cable is now being laid from Seattle to 
Ketchikan. 

Senator Eitrnper. So that you are not going to have to lease these 
wires ¢ 

General Larew. We won’t have to lease any additional ones there. 

Senator ELLenprer. No, no. I mean, you are going to do away with 
the leasing of these Canadian lines if you build the cable there? 

General Larew. We can’t do it for two reasons. One, it is a mili- 
tary route along there. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean, even in peacetime ? 

General Larew. To maintain the facility for use in time of war. 

Senator ELLtenpver. Where are you folks going to stop? Here is a 
million dollars that you could save, in my humble judgment, after 
building that cable. Of course, if war comes, I guess Canada will 
be glad to let us have that. She should be. We are just carrying 
the whole load. Why should that be? In other words, all of these 
things are being done not only for our protection but the protection 
of Canada and ‘yet you pay a million dollars for the use of that line 
ust because it happens to be along the Alean Highway, and it may 
c necessary to have it during the war. 

Major Hansen. Certainly, this is for the mutual protection of the 
United States and the Canadians. 

Senator ELLenper. But we pay the expense, though. 


PAYMENTS BY CANADA 


Major Hansen. Sir, the Canadians also pay a portion of the ex- 
pense of the operation of the Alcan telephone line. They use the 
facilities also. 

Senator ELLenper. They get the tolls out of that to offset that. 

Major Hansen. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Sure they do, but we do not. 

Major Hansen. But the country is insufficiently developed to sup- 
port a line. 

Senator ELLenper. That is what we hear all the time, from some- 
body else; insufficient to develop their own things for their own use 
and for the United States to get in there and develop it. 

Major Hansen. Canada, in that area, is sparsely settled. 

Senator Ex,.enper. Just—that is just like this defense line that 
you put across Canada. We paid for all of that, approximately, but 
it is for the protection of both. 

General Larew. The $3,300,000 we figure is returned to the Treas- 
ury. Part of that is gained by these facilities. 

Senator ELLenper. But you pay tolls on that. I am sure you do 
not offset the amount of money you pay the Canadians through that 
collection, do you? 

General Larew. Probably not completely ; no, sir. 

Senator ELttenper. So you want to have both. You are going to 
retain the Canadian lines and also you are going to use the cable? 
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General Larew, Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Why both? 

General Larew. The circuit requirements, the demand of traffic is 
not being met by the existing facilities. 

Senator Eitenver. But due to what? Because you are serving all 
the other departments ? 

General Larew. That is partially it; yes, sir. The commercial 
requirements and the Government requirements are not being met. 

enator E.tenper. I mean, if the utilization has expanded that 

much you shouldn’t have a bit of trouble to dispose of that and sell 
it to a private company—a privately owned and operated company. 

General Larew. We have the legislation prepared for that. 

Senator Extenver. I hope you get it through before you come back 
here next time. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 
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Army actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 as of Mar. 31, 1956 


Obligations (including 
reimbursements) 
Program 
No, 


} 
| Annual estimate Actual through 
Mar. 31, 1956 


4000 | Major equipment.............-........-.------------| $765, 000, 000 $320, 674, 004 
4100 | Ammunition and guided missiles. _..._..__- ena ( 591, 873, 363 
4200 | Industrial mobilization - ..._.......-.-- ‘ ROS , 000, 34, 970, 483 

| 


Total obligations_...........- ishciidideetideatenkialle 1, 930, 000, 000 956, 517, 850 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Lawron. The next presentation is “Procurement and 

roduction,” and I would like to introduce as the principal witness, 
Maj. Gen. Edward J. O’Neill, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. 

Senator Exiienper. Is this purely for domestic uses, this procure- 
ment and production ? 

Geneekt (Nema. For use in the American Army, that is correct. 

Senator Ettenper. Nothing abroad ? 

General O’NEw. Yes, sir. 

I would like to express the regret of Lieutenant General Magruder, 
who is the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who was scheduled 
to make the presentation, but has been operated on in Walter Reed 
Hospital, and will not be back until the middle of June. 


EQUIPMENT, AMMUNITION, AND GUIDED MISSILES 


The procurement and production appropriation provides funds 
to procure major items of equipment, ammunition, and guided mis- 
siles, and for development of those production facilities not available 
in the civilian economy. 

We require these stocks and production facilities as essential support 
to our combat forces if war comes. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


In fiscal year 1957, the Army plans to obligate $1.886 billion in.this 
appropriation, only $1.386 billion of which is for direct obligation 
for the Army. The balance of $500 million is required to fulfill the 
Army’s single-service procurement responsibility for other customers. 
Funds for this obligation are available from previously appropriated 
balances and anticipated reimbursements. 

The Army, therefore, is not requesting any new appropriation in 
this budget estimate. 


ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Senator Exnnenper. You speak of anticipated reimbursements. 
Reimbursements from whom ? 

General O’Nenw. From other services, and MDAP, sir. 

Senator ELtitenper. You mean the Air Force, the Navy? 
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General O’Nem. Yes, sir. Either we sell them items from our stock 
or there are certain items for which we are the procuring agency. The 
latter we buy, and they reimburse us on delivery. 

Senator Exienper. When you ask for $1.3 billion, or whatever the 
figure is, do you have in contemplation the utilization of this money 
for the manufacture of items for other agencies, or do you figure on 
getting orders from them and let them pay it back to you? 

General O’Nets. The latter, sir. We do not manufacture, our 
selves, as a rule, sir, except in the arsenals. 

Senator Eitenver. Oh, you just procure for them ¢ 

General O’Neuu. We procure. 

Senator ELLenper. But the amount you are asking for now is for use 
of the Army and does not take into consideration such amounts for 
procurement, as you may obtain from other services ¢ 

General O’Netti. Well, may I express it this way, Senator Ellender ? 

Five hundred million dollars of the amount is for other customers. 
Now, of that money we will have to use $300 million for direct procure- 
ment, It will be of no benefit to us at all. But the other $200 million 
worth we will furnish from stocks that are in our stockpile, sell them 
to the other agencies, and then replace either those items or replace 
them with something new, preferably the latter. 

Senator Ettenver. Will you get enough money to pay for them? 

General O’Neri1i. Oh, yes; it is a cost operation altogether. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the reason you are not asking for any new 
appropriation in 1957? 

General O’Nemu. No, sir; that is not the reason. As you previously 


appropriated enough money, we will not need new appropriations 
now. 

Senator Cuavez. You have money, so you don’t have to ask for 
more ? 

General O’Netx. That is correct. 


PLAN OF PRESENTATION 


Because of the complex nature of this program, I will diseuss only 
the broad considerations of policy and judgment which control our 
program. Detailed analyses of the program will be presented by the 
next witness, who is prepared to go into these matters. 

The broad policy which guides Army material programing is con- 
tained in the President’s fiscal vear 1957 budget message, in which 
he stated 

I want to emphasize again the importance of a sound, long-range program 
which does not arbitrarily assume a fixed date of maximum danger. Military 
planning must combine present defense with the probable needs of a long period 
of uneertain peace. 

The Army’s approach to this national policy is to create a long- 
range program for major equipment which emphasizes the achieve- 
ment of capability in the newly developed weapons of great power. 
We have chosen this course instead of seeking to complete our reserves 
of current models. 

We have done this deliberately, because we feel that these newer 
weapons in the hands of our operational units will assist significantly 
in deterring the outbreak of an all-out nuclear war. 
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Although the most dangerous threat to our security is an all-out 
nuclear war, we realize that the most probable threat is a local war 
in any of a large number of areas. Such a war might be fought with 
or without nuclear weapons. The critical requirement on us is to 
win it quickly, however it is fought. To this end we must be prepared 
to fight it with any combination of high-yield atomics, low-yield 
atomics, and conventional weapons that appears to be politically 


desirable. 
TRANSITION FROM WORLD WAR II TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


To achieve this necessary flexibility in our capability we must ac- 
complish a transition in the composition of our inventories, which to- 
day are primarily of World War II types of equipment. 

The problem of transition, however, is to retain at all times a capa- 
bility to support combat, with reasonable stocks and productive capa- 
bility of inadioen weapons. 

At the same time, to insure future capability, we must carry forward, 
at optimum rate, the production of the newest weapons coming out of 
development. 

This current year, fiscal 1956, marks the real start of the Army 
transition from the conventional weapons of war to weapons of atomic 
‘apability, and guided missiles in the hands of troops. 

Certain major changes in the concept of the Army’s operations are 
occurring. ‘The point has been reached where the newer weapons are 
being proved to be operationally suitable. The availability of these 
new weapons is being reflected in our current concept of Army oper- 
ations and in our production plans and procurement programs. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET 


The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate indicates the trend in these 
changing concepts and represents a major step in the new direction. 
The bulk of our annual program will be devoted to the procurement 
of new weapons, with little left over to maintain or increase our readi- 
ness in the more conventional weapons. Almost 80 percent of our 
funds are set aside for items such as guided missiles, aircraft, items 
which support these programs and other items which we will test for 
future introduction into our inventory. 

About 10 percent is required for our industrial mobilization pro- 
gram which leaves about 10 percent for conventional equipment. This 
will be used to partially fill shortages and give balance to the con- 
ventional capability. 


MATERIEL READINESS 


With this procurement, the Army will not obtain any appreciable 
increase in the money value of its inventories of major items. After 
procurement with the funds requested has been completed, the Army 
will still lack a substantial part of the equipment and supplies re- 
quired for a general war. This does not mean that our materiel 
capability is not significantly advancing. Readiness is a function of 
both quantity and quality, and it is the latter in which we are making 
much progress this year. 

Senator Cuavez. I want tocompliment you. You are about the only 
one not asking for money. i 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator E.tenper. How much unobligated balances have you left 
over ? 

General O’Nemu. At the end of next year, fiscal year 1957, sir, we 
expect to have available, including cash and expected reimbursements, 
sir, $622 million. 

Senator Ettenper. On June 30 of this year how much would you 
have on hand unobligated ¢ 

General O’Nettt. About $2.2 billion. 

Senator ELtenper. $2.2 billion of unobligated funds ? 

General O’Neww. $1.8 billion, almost $1.9 billion, takes care of fiscat 
year 1957. With the inclusion of reimbursements in fiscal year 1957, 
we will enter fiscal year 1958 with $622 million, sir. 

Senator ELtenpver. You mean unobligated, next year / 

General O’NeILu. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExLtenper. That is the reason they are not asking for so 
much. They asked for so much in the past that wasn’t spent that they 
are just carrying it over. 


DEOBLIGATED AMOUNTS 


General O’Neitu. Senator Ellender, I had hoped that you would 
look at it as good management on our part, in that so much of this 
has been from deobligations as a result of the Korean war, and cut- 
backs from conventional weapons. 

Senator ELLenper. That is the same story we got last year. I am 
sorry I wasn’t here when Secretary McNeil testified, because I wanted 
to go into it, but I was so busy with the farm bill I didn’t have occasion 
to do it, but I have his statement on my desk and hope to look at it, 
and ask Senator Chavez to maybe get him back here for just an hour’s 
questioning, if that is possible. 

General O’Nemx. Would you like General Meyer, my principal 
witness, to give you some more information ? 

(The following information was furnished :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BUDGET ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1957—PROCUREMENT 
AND PRODUCTION, ARMY, APPROPRIATION 


STATEMENT BY Bric. GEN. RIcHARD D. MEYER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, General O’Neill has stated that the nature of 
this program is complex. Unlike the other two large appropriations of the Army, 
which are based principally on the strength of the peacetime force, the program 
for this appropriaiton is influenced by many intangibles, the most significant of 
which are international tension, military and international commitments, and 
a rapidly advancing technology. 

A discussion of all these elements in detail, together with the necessary infor- 
mation normally provided in justification of a budget estimate, would be a 
lengthy one. I propose therefore to present portions of this justification only 
for the record, and will give to you at this time the most significant and less 
detailed elements which effect our program. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


This is the third consecutive year in which the Army will finance its program 
without the need for requesting new funds from the Congress in this appro- 
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priation. This would not be possible had it not been for the careful management 


which the Army exercised over the unobligated balances you entrusted to us 
as we entered fiscal year 1955. 


I would like at this point to insert in the record chart I. This chart is the 
same type furnished to this committee last year. 


CHart I 


} Estimates 
| furnished Experience 
| during fiseal and 

| year 1956 revised 

budget estimates 
hearings (millions) 
(millions) 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Entering balance 


Funds available from prior year 


Activity during year 


Obligations to be incurred, total__----- sili ta phil rteinclitiiac decal ciinlsia laced 
For Army_.......--- 
For MDAP 
For others 


Balance available from prior year-. 


Funds aecrued during year: 
Recovery of prior year obligations. __...........-- 
Reimbursements from other accounts 





NER GH NO i. oi. addr ceccn sina iddion 
(Reimbursements earned—to be subsequently collected) 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Entering balance 


Funds available from prior year - - 


Activity during year 


Obligations to be incurred, total__- 
Rescissions and transf:' sued 





Balance available from prior year 
Funds accrued during year: 
Recovery of prior vear obligations 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Ending. cash balance 





(Reimbursements earned—to be subsequently collected) 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 
Entering balance 


Pees Pe THO SE FOE non cic cen sigs cen cctssiisa sige cened aa 


Actisity during year 


Balance available from prior year___.........- seal os desi wok eeiienien demas a 
Funds daccrned during year: Reimbursements from other accounts. -- 


1 Detailed program of annual planned obligations presented to Congress. 
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(a) The first column of figures on this chart shows the estimates for fiscal 
year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 as we expected them at the time we appeared here 
last year. 

(b) The second column shows the data for fiscal year 1955, as we have experi- 
enced it, and for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 as we now estimate it. 

Last year, we estimated that we would enter fiscal year 1955 with an un- 
obligated carryover from prior years of $5.3 billion. When all fiscal information 
was compiled, the actual carryover into fiscal year 1955 was $5.5 billion. As this 
committee knows, these large unobligated balances are a result of four circum 
stances : 

First, the end of the Korean war early in fiscal year 1954. It was, there 
fore, unnecessary to obligate funds the Congress had made available to 
support that war. 

Second, the decision in fiscal year 1954 to stretch out into the future much 
of the then financed production delivering at the high rates necessary to 
support Korean operations. 

Third, the termination of production of many other items to prevent 
overstockage once the Korean war requirement no longer existed. This re- 
sulted in a substantial recovery of funds already obligated. 

Fourth, reimbursement to the Army account resulting from the normal 
sale of stocks to the foreign aid program and to other military services. 

Turning now to the chart, the most significant change in the data for fiscal 
year 1955 from that which we first estimated occurred in the area of recovery 
of prior year obligations. Here we had expected to recover only $250 millon— 
we actually recovered $1.137 billion. This substantial deobligation results pri- 
marily from the provisions of section 1311 of Public Law 663, 1955. This par- 
ticular section defined certain criteria for incurring obligations which resulted 
in the deobligaton of funds previously considered as valid obligations. In addi- 
tion, an increase in savings was realized. 

As a result, our ending cash balance for fiscal year 1955 and our entering cash 
halance for fiscal year 1956 was slightly over $4.1 billion. 

You will note that I have mentioned cash balance. In addition to these cash 
balances we have commitments to make deliveries to the MDA program. These 
are estimated at $748 million at the end of fiscal year 1955. By law, collections 
will be made in subsequent fiscal years upon delivery of the equipment and such 
collections are reflected in the “Reimbursements from other accounts” entries for 
those years. 

For fiscal year 1956 the most significant change in our previous estimates is 
our planned obligations for this year. 

Last year we presented to the Congress a program of planned obligations of 
$2.5 billion which you approved. However, our obligations for this year are now 
limited to $2.153 billion, this being the total amount of obligational authority 
furnished the Army in fiscal year 1956 through the apportionment process. 
The President’s budget shows an estimated obligation in fiscal year 1256 for this 
appropriation of $1.930 billion. 

The remaining $223 million will be obligated in fiscal year 1957, as shown on 
the chart. 

Based upon our latest estimates, therefore, we should enter fiscal year 1957 
with a cash balance of $2.176 billion. Of this we plan to obligate $1.886 billion 
of new program in fiscal year 1957 and the carryover of $223 million’ I’ve just 
mentioned. The balance of $67 million will be supplemented by reimbursements 
to be collected during the year of $555 million making a total of $622 million cash 
in the Army’s account at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

These facts summarize our accomplishments : Billion 


We entered fiscal year 1955 with a carryover of 
Of this amount, there has been rescinded or transferred to other appropria- 


In effect, that left available for obligation during these 3 years only_._ 4.2 
However, we will have obligated during this same period 


more than we had available. 


This we made possible through sale of Army assets to other customers, such 
as the mutual defense assistance program, and by savings and cutbacks in Army 
programs amounting to $3.4 billion. 
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Our balance now estimated to be available at the end of fiscal year 1957 is 
$0.6 billion. 

The money in the Army’s account today is truly money we have saved the 
Government and not money which could be considered as excessive appropria- 
tions made by Congress. 

I feel that these accomplishments are indicative of the careful stewardship 
the Army has exervised over the funds which have been entrusted to us. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


Our obligatiounl programs are geared to the national policy that there is no 
date of greatest danger. This is however, a period in which changing conditions 
are altering Army strategic and operational concepts with a resultant impact 
on logistics. 

Three great development of recent years have profoundly affected Army logis- 
tics. These are: 

The achievement of atomic capability by the United States and later by 
the Soviet Union ; 

The continuous increase in the variety and complexity of military equip- 
ment required in modern warfare; and, 

The continuous increase in the variety and complexity of our military 
commitments overseas, 


IMPACT OF ATOMIC CAPABIITIES 


The most significant development, in terms of impact on military logistics, is 
the military application of atomic power in both the offense and the defense. 

The advent of mass destruction weapons will have a major effect in the future 
not only at home, but more particularly, on the relatively compact battlefield as 
we knew it in World War ITI and Korea. 

In the defense, we must add to our arsenal those weapons, particularly in the 
anutiaircarft and in the antimissile field, which are capable of destroying an 
enemy’s attack before it reaches its target. Some atomic weapons will get 
through. 

Within the United States we must protect our production facilities by going 
underground where necessary and removing plants producing vital equipment 
from the heavy populated target areas. 

On the battlefield, atomic warfare emphasizes the need to protect the soldier 
against the effects of blast, heat, and radiation. Tests to date have demonstrated 
the value of armor, both in the tank and the personnel carrier, as protection near 
to the point of burst. 

These are the needs of our defense. 

The best protection, of course, is distance. This calls for both dispersion and 
mobility. The trend of Army tactical organization is toward relatively small 
self-contained units with great firepower and high mobility. 

In offensive combat, Army tactical units must have weapons to deliver atomic 
fires such as low-yield atomic shells and ballistic missiles. We will continue to 
have a need for self-propelled weapons, combat vehicles, and aircraft, with which 
to move rapidly on the dispersed battlefield. 

Offsetting the requirements for new materiel is the probability that our require- 
ments for many other current items will be significantly reduced. 

I would like to turn now to the second major factor which has influenced 
greatly the Army’s logistical problems. 


INCREASE IN VARIETY AND COMPLEXITY OF MILITARY EQUIPMEN'’ 


An example may illustrate the effect that advancing technology has had on 
military equipment over the past two decades. 

In World War II, our antiaircraft defenses were geared to countering rela- 
tively slow-flying, propeller-driven aircraft with projectiles which, once launched, 
could no longer be controlled. As long as the range was short, the velocity of 
the projectile far greater than the speed of the target and a low percentage of 
kills was acceptable, a gun was a fairly adequate weapon. The tremendous 
destruction that can now be caused by one atomic bomb has made our real require- 
ment 100 percent of kill. The development of high-speed jet aircraft together 
with the necessity of bringing down all attacking aircraft before they reach the 
target have made necessary the development of guidance for projectiles in flight. 
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The scientific world has broken through the major barriers from the fairly well 
understood science of conventional weapons and ammunition and is mastering 
the complexities of supersonic guided missiles. 

Each of these new items is packed with complex electronics, consisting of 
many parts and components. These cannot be maintained by backyard me- 
chanics, but require highly qualified technicians. The state of the art moves very 
rapidly. These considerations have had a profound effect on Army programing 

We do not want to lay up vast reserves of materiel subject to early improve 
ment. In those weapons particularly affected by new developments, or rapidly 
advancing technology, we are buying only enough to equip the troops in our 
active Army. 

Our program is related to the rate at which we foresee new developments and 
improvements. 


THE VARIETY AND COMPLEXITY OF OUR MILITARY COMMITMENTS 


The variety and complexity of our military commitments overseas require that 
our inventories be composed of items required for a localized war fought in any 
terrain and in all types of climate. 

We must therefore continue to retain in our inventory many items which are 
peculiar to specific type operations in order to provide the necessary flexibility. 
While in a general mobilization there may be time to build up production, in a 
local war time is important. The Army must be prepared to respond to national 
policy in a matter of weeks as we did in Korea. To fulfill our military commit- 
ments, we must be prepared logistically to support any peripheral war on the 
day it begins. There can be no compromise in the acceptance of risks of this 
type, such as we are prepared to do in meeting the requirements of a general 
mobilization. 

Each of these three developments have presented us with a major problem of 
determining the proper utilization of our funds and composition of our inven- 
tories. 

THE TRANSITION IN MILITARY LOGISTICS 


I shall now discuss the course of action which we consider the most effective, 
as we progress in the period of transition from the present to an Army required 
to live and fight in the atomic age. 

The Army believes that an orderly program of transition must be phased, over 
a few years if peace continues, but accelerated if general war should become 
more imminent. The rate of transition from the Army of Korean war vintage 
to a future highly mobile striking and defensive force adaptable to the battle- 
field of the future, will be governed by advances in technology and by the rate 
at which we can finance the production required to provide the modern equip- 
ment. We plan to modernize our ready forces through the early introduction of 
new weapons into the system. 

I would like now to illustrate the problem of transition by a short discussion 
of the changing antiaircraft weapons systems. 

At this time, our antiaircraft troop units are armed with a combination of 
World War II and more modern weapons. The key, however, is the Nike sys- 
tem—a modern accurate antiaircraft system in being. 

The Nike system, the only surface-to-air missile now in operation, has the 
eapability of destroying all known types of operational aircraft. The version 
now deployed operationally throughout the United States can operate against 
supersonic targets. Our fiscal year 1957 budget will begin mass production of 
a superior supersonic missile of the Nike type capable of destroying such tar- 
gets at greater distances. With this capability, it can destroy an entire flight 
of planes rather than just one and can effectively predetonate atomic bomb 
earriers outside of the danger zone. 

Because Nike is not an air breather, that is, it is not dependent upon oxygen 
in the air for fuel combustion, its altitude and speed potential are not limited 
to the atmosphere. This system has the growth potential to develop into the 
country’s first antimissile missile. 

This one weapons family illustrates, in miniature, the Army's problem of 
transition for which we have designed and are planning to exeeute our long- 
range materiel program. 
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MAINTENANCE OF MODERN INVENTORY 


The transition program is expensive. It will require large sums of money 
to procure these modern items alone. We must not lose sight, however, of the 
need for retaining a modern inventory in the less glamorous but very essential 
items such as trucks, communications equipment, bridging and construction 
equipment, and the like. -The bulk of our inventory was procured during the 
3 years of the Korean war. Although they are relatively new today, we cannot 
expect such items to last forever nor can we expect, because of the cost, to 
replace them completely in some one future year. We have a continuing need 
from year to year to finance the partial replacement and turnover of these 
items. 

LONG-RANGE FINANCIAL PLAN 


During the budget hearings for both fiscal years 1955 and 1956, we pre- 
sented the Army’s long-range plan for financing the procurement and production 
program. This program was designed for the purpose of financially supporting 
and guiding the orderly introduction into the system of new items of which 
I spoke. It provided for a leveling-off of annual expenditures in this appro- 
priation at about $2 billion, which could then permit a complete and necessary 
turnover of our equipment stocks about every 14 years. Taking into consideration 
consumption and sales, such a program can sustain a level of inventory of 
approximately $17 billion. 

Since this long-range program was initiated it has become increasingly 
apparent that long-range programing is sound and necessary. It is in accord 
with the President’s budget message. 

This program called for an annual direct obligation for the Army of $1.5 
billion and reimbursable obligations of $500 million. We felt that the $1.5 
billion for the Army was acceptable if the other customers programs which 
generate the reimbursements, could be substantially supplied from stock. This 
more rapid turnover helps us to modernize our inventories. As in the case of 
the Army, the programs of our customers are changing materially. 

I feel it is my duty to advise you that the emphasis being placed on new 
equipment for the MDA program and the reduced programs of our other cus- 
tomers for our stocked items will make it necessary for the Army to request 
direct obligational authority for the bulk of the full $2 billion in future 
years. 

Chart II shows our financial plan as we developed it. 
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Here graphically presented is the sharply descending overall rate of obli- 
gation (vertical scale) through fiscal year 1957, and a projected rise in direct 
Army obligations (bottom line) out to 1960 (horizontal scale). You see be- 
tween the upper and lower lines the $500 million annual other customer, or 
single-service procurement, operation. You see also the influence of increased 
demand in this single service area for new items (direct deliveries) and the 
reduced proportion of sales from stock. This highlights our forecast of the 
effect of completion of development of the new weapons on both our level of 
direct obligation, and on procurement for other customers. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM 


I will now discuss the fiscal year 1956 portion of this program. 

A year ago we requested that Congress approve an obligational plan in this 
appropriation at $2.5 billion. This obligational plan was since reduced to $2.153 
billion to conform to our apportionment. 


Cuart III 


Comparison of obligational fiscal year 1956 program changes 


[In millions of dollars] 








Original Current Net 
plan estimate | change 
eee 
Tanks and combat vehicles 225 | 
= 170 
All otter equipment 485 
Ammr ition i 614 
Guided missiles ‘ ¢ 489 


170 
2, 153 


Chart III shows the change in our fiscal year 1956 program from the original 
plan submitted to you, to our present plan. You will note that every program of 
the Army, except the guided missiles program, has been decreased. 

The total reductions in other programs exceeded $600 million, and not only off- 
set the reduction on our obligational plan, but at the same time made available 
the necessary funds to increase our guided missile program. 

The increase in the guided missile program provided for the earlier introduction 
of two items which represent bold advances in military capability, Jupiter (the 
Army-Navy intermediate range ballistic missile) and the Nike B program. 

The reduction in all the other programs was made after consideration of the 
impact of the transition in military equipment of which General Magruder has 
spoken. While it is impossible at this time to predict accurately the exact effect 
of new rocket developments on our requirements for conventional armor-defeating 
ammunition, we know that such requirements will be reduced. Taking this into 
consideration, we accept the risk of reducing the conventional ammunition pro- 
gram for those items with a tank-defeating mission in order to expedite the avail- 
ability of these new weapons. 

The most significant increase in this area is caused by the completion of de- 
velopment of Nike B earlier than we had expected. This reprograming will put 
this major improvement into the hands of our presently operational antiaircraft 
units a full year ahead of schedule. 

Decisions such as these, to hold back on current models of materiel and empha- 
size new weapons have also justified the reduction in our industrial mobilization 
program. 

THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM 


The detailed P. and P. A. program for fiscal year 1957 was based upon guidance 
approved by the Chief of Staff. The most important elements are: 
First, to equip and support peacetime Army forces including the major 
equipment for the Army Reserve and National Guard. 
Second, to accelerate the availability for production of those modern 
weapons and equipment under development which are expected to achieve 
bold advances in military capabilities. 
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Third, to provide for a reasonable reserve of the most modern weapons and 
equipment required in the early stages of an all-out war. 

Fourth, to maintain and modernize the Army investment in production 
facilities. 

Fifth, to maintain active production of the most critical items of equip- 
ment. 

In addition, the Army is required to provide to other claimants, in accordance 
with their program, such Army procured materiel as they need, and for which 
their appropriations reimburse ours, as I have shown in chart I. 

The rate at which we can accomplish these objectives is determined by two 
considerations : Availability of our newer weapons for production, and the budget 
plan. 

The budget for fiscal year 57 shows $1.386 billion of direct obligations and $500 
million as reimbursable obligations. This will provide: 


Procurement and production directly for the Army billion_. $1. 386 
Replacement of sales from stock to other customers million. +*200 
Direct procurement for other customers million. *300 


1 Estimated. 


Before I discuss the Army’s fiscal year 1957 program in more detail, it is 
necessary that I cover the problem involved in the support of other customers. 

Annually, the Department of the Army receives from its other customers their 
estimated program for what they want of the items assigned to the Army for 
single service procurement. Under the procedure for supply of MDAP, the Army 
obtains an apportionment from the BOB of its own funds in the P&PA in antici- 
pation of future reimbursements by these other customers. Reimbursements 
occur upon delivery to the customer. In many cases, the Army may determine 
that it is desirable to sell the equipment out-of-stock. In this case, the advance 
apportionment of reimbursements is available to procure other items in ex- 
tremely short supply, or of a higher priority, or even to buy back the same type 
of item. Our estimate for fiscal year 1957 is that we will furnish about 40 percent 
of these orders from stocks on hand as you see from the table just presented. 

It is advantageous to do this to the extent we can, and to the extent the cus- 
tomer .is willing to accept stocked items. This accelerated turnover of our 
stocks helps to keep them modern, either with higher priority weapons we could 
not otherwise have in the budget, or with a similar but newer model with 
renewed storage life. As you can see, these sales from stocks are not sales of 
excess items, but items we had previously procured to meet our own mobilization 
reserve needs. This $200 million will not result in any increased readiness 
quantitatively since we only generate it by selling an equal dollar value of our 
assets. 

The remaining 60 percent of our reimbursements ($300 million) will be required 
to procure for direct delivery items we cannot sell from stock. 

Thus, we have $1.586 billion to support our own fiscal year 1957 program. The 
classified portion of the budget (which we call the tentative schedule of com- 
mitments) shows the detailed shopping list from which we propose to procure. 
I shall analyze for you now the obligations we expect to incur. Chart IV shows 
the distribution of funds requested in fiscal year 1957 according to objectives. 
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The height of the bars represent millions of dollars, and the bars represent 
the various objectives of our program; $891 million is planned to procure those 
new items which represent bold advances in military capability. It will be 
necessary, as you can see from the upper portion of the bar, to finance $35 mil- 
lion worth with reimbursements. The $861 million of guided missiles take up 
most of this category. The remainder are prototypes of new models being tested 
for suitability to Army use. 

The next bar shows items which are being bought only to meet troop needs. 
Included are such diverse items as: the Missile Master ($34 million), aircraft 
($135 million) on the one hand, and replaccment of commercial type vehicles 
used in normal housekeeping ($5 million) on the other. These latter will replace 
overage vehicles no longer economically reparable. 

The production base bar shows the funds required for items we need and want, 
being produced in general in Government-owned, contractor-operated plants. 
They are items not produced in the civilian economy, such as— 


Armored personnel carrier 
Mortar carrier, self-propelled 
Ammunition 


1 Approximate, 


We are buying for mobilization reserve purposes only such items we know will 
be required during and after the transition period. These include: po 
on 


Propellant charges to balance stocks of shells on hand 


The industrial mobilization program provides production facilities, both con- 
tractor- and Government-operated, to support production of current items. 

In fixed costs, we include the first destination transportation for materiel to 
be delivered during fiscal year 1957, and the cost of materiel provided by the 
Armed Forces special weapons project through the AEC. 

The last bar shows what we expect to obligate (against future reimbursements) 
for direct delivery to our other customers. 


CHART V 
Comparison of obligations, ammunition versus guided missiles, fiscal year 1957 


Million 
Guided missiles 
Ammunition 


It is obvious that the lion’s share of our annual program no longer goes into 
conventional ammunition but rather into guided missiles. In order to get these 
vastly superior modern weapons to the troops we are telescoping, to the extent 
prudent management permits, the developmental-procurement cycle, much as we 
are able to do so successfully with Nike. The early introduction of these weap- 
ons contributes more, in our considered judgment, to the national defense than 
the accumulation of additional reserve of many current weapons. We are, as 
you will note, putting our major emphasis into the program for guided missiles. 
Approximately 55 percent of this budget is for this purpose. 

The state of development of the newer type weapons, such as the Redstone, 
does not permit a higher rate of procurement in fiscal year 1957. Our program 
will provide only a small portion of the equipment required for the Active Army. 
In subsequent years, when such weapons are sufficiently developed for production 
in volume, we can expect these programs to increase. We anticipate, therefore, 
that this availability for production will require the increased direct obligations 
in future years which I briefly mentioned a moment ago. 

Because of our emphasis on the newer weapons of greater capability, inven- 
tories of conventional-type armament will not be increased materially by new 
procurement. However, there is still a need for many conventional weapons even 
under the most modern concepts of warfare. Therefore, we will continue some 
production of many types of conventional weapons for many years into the future. 
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INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


We are placing most of our Government-owned production capacity in standby, 
and commercial production of conventional items is being reduced. However, as 
the procurement of current model end items is reduced, it becomes more and 
more important that we maintain in the Army’s arsenals the knowledge and 
skills which will be rapidly lost in industry when there is little production for 
military purposes. We must endeavor to keep our arsenals active in peacetime, 
equipped with the best quality multipurpose tools and manned by highly trained 
career workmen, technicians, and scientists. Quantity production is not a 
primary function of these arsenals and will be discontinued except when com- 
mercial concerns are unwilling to undertake it or when their prices are unaccept- 
able. The primary function of the arsenals is to assist research and develop- 
ment of new items by producing experimental models and small quantities for 
engineer and troop tests with the end purpose of providing drawings and specifica- 
tions, and technical skills for use in quantity production by industry. 

Because of the possibility of thermonuclear attack, we are currently reevaluat- 
ing the production base as to location and design. Our plans emphasize its 
dispersion in such a manner as to best prepare for such an attack. Those facilities 
which produce weapons essential to the nation’s survival must go underground, 
be of a protective nature or be dispersed. 


FUTURE P. & P, A. PROGRAMS 


The fiscal year 1958 and future programs of the Army will be guided by three 
considerations: 


First, the completion of development of the newer and more complex ma- 
teriel we are supporting so strongly this year. 

Second, keeping a modern inventory of those current items which will 
be required in the future. We have substantial inventories of many of these 
items on hand. These are wearing out in use, or are being consumed in 
training, and must be replaced. 

Third, and the controlling factor in our planning, the amount of funds 
which the Army can reasonably expect to be available in the coming years. 


There will be a gradual increase to replacement value of our assets if the 
financial plan were executed. This gradual increase in the dollar value of in- 
ventory does not reflect, however, the depreciation in the effectiveness of our 
inventories which have been procured in past years and will remain available in 
these future years. The 7 percent annual depreciation we forecast in our in- 
ventories will cause them to remain at about the same effective value into the 
future, and fixes our readiness at the percentage previously discussed in these 
hearings. 

MATERIEL READINESS 


There is one point which the Army has brought to your attention in the past few 
years which remains a problem and has a significant effect upon our statements 
of readiness, that is, support of our allies in the event of another war. Today 
during a continuing period of international tension, peacetime budgets make no 
provision for the requirement of our allies after war begins. We do not propose 
that the Army budget provide such support, I merely present it to you as a 
problem which has a major impact on Army readiness. 


SUMMARY 

In summary: 

First, the Army has carefully managed the program which you reviewed last 
year. 

Second, the Army has initiated in fiscal year 1956 a sound program of transi- 
tion in our equipment, balancing a reduction in quantity of current equipment 
by the improvement in quality. 

And last, we have developed a relatively stable program in consideration of 
future developments and have based our plan on the phased achievement of 
long-range objectives. 


ITEMS SOLD TO OTHER SERVICES 


Senator Cnavez. I think we have sufficient for the moment. We 
are going to have an executive session. 
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Senator ELLeENpeR. May I ask this question: Do the other services 
manufacture for themselves some of the materials that they get from 
you? In other words, let’s say this. What is it that you sell to the 
Air Force and to the other services? Or is this procurement. 

General O’Nertxi. Procurment, yes; that is it. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, how about in our arsenals? The Army 
has some arsenals around the country ¢ 

General O’NeILu. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLtenver. To what extent do you furnish any products 
of those arsenals to other branches of the Armed services ? 

General O’Nerii. One thing would be Air Force bombs. 

Senator ELLENpER. Air Force bombs / 

General O’NeiLu. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Do you use the same kind in the Army ¢ 

General O’NriLu. No, sir. Since we are the experts in the muni- 
tions field, sir, we produce them. A very small amount, if any, is 
produced in our arsenals of the total that we procure for them. 

Senator ELLenper. But you do produce some from your arsenals for 
them ¢ 

General O’Nriwi. I would have to check on that particular item, but 
that is an example of the sort of thing we do. 

Senator Exitenprr. But in the event you do produce them from 
your arsenals, the amount charged for the cost of this equipment is 
what your out-of-pocket expense ‘is? 

General O’Neitx. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record I shall insert a letter 
which I have received from Senator Francis Case supporting addi- 
tional funds for National Guard armory construction. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC WorKs, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1956. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deark DENNIS: I understand that officials of the National Guard Bureau ap- 
peared before your subcommittee recently and supported a request for $20 million 
for National Guard armory construction for fiscal 1957 as opposed to the Budget 
Bureau’s request for $4 million. I also understand that the Army’s budget for 
this item called for $23 million. 

With great emphasis being placed on building up our Reserve forces, it seems 
logical to me that we should provide the facilities for these units to expand and 
to have adequate training facilities. The Budget’s figure, it appears, would not 
permit the desired expansion. 

I am advised by the South Dakota Adjutant General that 7 new armories 
are urgently needed in the State during the next year but that National Guard 
Bureau officials advise that only 1 of these could be included in the 1957 pro- 
gram under the sharply reduced budget request. I feel sure this same condition 
will exist in other States. 

In view of the above I hope it will be possible for the subcommittee to agree 
to the Bureau’s request as against budget’s request. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE, South Dakota. 
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DEFINITIONS OF DEFENSE TERMINOLOGY 


Senator Cuavez. I have had compiled a list of terms commonly used 
during these hearings and the definitions of these terms. In the inter- 
ests of clarity, particularly in reference to the general public, I shall 
insert this list at this point in the record. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


DEFENSE TERMINOLOGY 


Allocation.—(1) As used by the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury De- 
partment, an amount set aside by an agency in a separate appropriation account 
for the use of another agency in carrying out the purpose of an appropriation. 

(2) Also used in the military establishment to signify an authorization by a 
designated official of a department making funds available within a prescribed 
amount to an operating agency for the purpose of making allotments. 

Appropriation.—An authorization by an act of Congress to incur obligations 
for specified purposes and to make payments therefor out of the Treasury. 

Authorization.—Authority enacted by the Congress wherein specific line items 
are authorized for construction at specific locations and for which specific appro- 
priations are authorized to be made. 

Commitment.—A reservation of allotted funds to indicate an amount admin- 
istratively earmarked for future obligations, based upon procurement directives, 
orders, requisitions, or requests which have the effect of directing obligations to 
be incurred. 

Commitments outstanding.—The aggregate amount of commitments against a 
specific appropriation or fund or any subdivision thereof at any given time. The 
terms, “commitments outstanding” and “unliquidated obligations,” are mutually 
exclusive. 

Contract authorization.—A statutory authorization under which contracts or 
other obligations may be entered into prior to an appropriation for the payment 
of such obligations. 

Deutschemark support funds.—Under an agreement between the three Allied 
Powers (France, the United Kingdom, and the United States) and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the latter provides goods and services for the support of 
allied forces stationed in Germany. The three Allied Powers requisition services 
and materials from the Federal Republic of Germany and the bills are paid by 
the Federal Republic from deutschemark support funds set aside for this purpose. 
Negotiations are now pending for extension of this agreement beyond May 5, 1956. 

DEW line.—A radar and communication system being constructed across the 
top of the North American Continent to provide early warning of approaching 
aireraft. The initials stand for Distant Early Warning line. 

Direct forces support.—Consists primarily of “soft goods” such as food, cloth- 
ing and fuel, and services such as construction furnished directly to the military 
forces of eligible foreign countries under the mutual security program, 

Hependiture—Payments by cash and check, less refunds. 

FALCON.—Air-to-air guided missile for use as armament on fighter inter- 
ceptor aircraft in air defense or air superiority missions. 

ICBM.—Surface-to-surface intercontinental ballistic missile of up to 5,500 
nautical mile range. There are two versions of the ICBM being developed by 
the Air Foree—ATLAS and TITAN. 

1RBM.—Surface-to-surface intermediate range ballistic missile of up to 1,500 
mile nautical range. There are two versions of the IRBM being developed—the 
JUPITER by the Army and Navy jointly, and the THOR by the Air Force. 

MATADOR.—Surface-to-surface guided missile for tactical use under all 
weather conditions. 

NAVAHO.—A surface-to-surface supersonic intercontinental guided missile for 
use against strategic type targets. 

New obligational authority.—Direct congressional appropriations (less appro- 
priations to liquidate contract authority), contract authorizations, and 
reappropriations. 

NIKE.—Surface-to-air guided missile for air defense use against high speed, 
and highly maneuverable aircraft. 

Obligation.—An order placed, contract awarded, service rendered, or similar 
transaction requiring future payment of money. 
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Procurement lead time.—The time interval between the initiating of procure- 
ment action and receipt into the supply system of the finished products. It is 
composed of two elements, production lead time and administrative lead time. 
Production lead time is the time interval between the placement of a contract 
and receipt in the supply system of material purchased. Administrative lead 
time is the time interval between the initiation of procurement action and letting 
of a contract or placing of an order. 

Reappropriation.—A statutory authorization which continues the availability 
of part or all of the unobligated balance of an appropriation account which would 
otherwise expire for obligation purposes. It excludes authorizations which con- 
tinue the availability for disbursement, but not for obligation, of a balance of an 
appropriation account which would otherwise be closed. 

Reclama.—An appeal to the Senate for restoration of funds cut by the House 
from the President’s request. 

Recoupment.—Recovery of prior year funds which formerly were programed, 
committed, or obligated. Recovery is accomplished by reprograming, decom- 
miting or deobligating action. (Applicable to no-year accounts only.) 

Refund, expenditure.—A recovery of previous expenditures erroneously made 
which is entered in the accounts as a reduction of expenditures. This term does 
not include refunds identified with lapsed appropriations which refunds are 
credited to miscellaneous receipts. 

Reimbursements anticipated.—Amounts expected to be received but not yet due 
(earned) for services to be rendered or commodities to be delivered to another 
appropriation or agency. 

Reimbursements earned.—Amounts due but not yet collected for services ren- 
dered or commodities delivered to another appropriation or agency. 

Rescission.—The cancellation by the enacting authority of a previous appro- 
priation or authorization. 

Reserve.—A reserve established out of appropriated funds or contract au- 
thorizations by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget for: (a) savings 
which are made possible by, or through changes in requirements, greater 
efiiciency of operations, or other developments and (0) contingencies. 

Sage (Semi-automatic ground environment system.—A part of the Continental 
United States air defense system which will use high speed electronic computers 
designed to receive, process and transmit air surveillance, identification and 
weapon control information to United States military and civil defense officials 
in order that appropriate air defense action may be taken against approaching un- 
friendly aircraft. 

SCARWAF (Special category army with Air Force).—Refers to military 
personnel (commissioned or enlisted) in the Army, assigned to the Air Force 
as units or individuals and providing services solely to the Air Force. This 
category has now been eliminated. 

Snark.—A_ surface-to-surface high subsonic intercontinental guided missile 
for use against strategic-type targets. 

Title VIII.—Title VIII of the National Housing Act, as amended, establishes 
a mortgage insurance fund known as the Armed Services Housing Mortgage 
Insurance Fund (ASHMIF) and authorizes the Federal Housing Commissioner 
to use this fund to insure mortgages covering 100 percent of the cost of family 
housing constructed on United States military installations. This program is 
known as the Capehart program, and enables the construction of family housing 
through use of private capital which is ultimately repaid by the military de- 
partments from quarters allowances. 

Transfer.—(1) An adjustment, pursuant to law, which withdraws amounts 
available for obligation and expenditure from one appropriation account for 
credit to another. Payments to other accounts for goods or services received, or 
to be received, shall not be considered transfers. 

(2) The amount of such a transfer. 

Unexpended balance.—The amount remaining after deducting cumulative 
expenditures from amounts available for expenditure. 

Unobligated balance—The amount remaining after deducting cumulative 
obligations from amounts available for obligation. 


Senator Cuavez. We will stand adjourned until tomorrow at 10 
o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10 o’clock p. m., Thursday, May 24, 1956, the 
committee recessed until 10 o’clock a. m. on Friday, May 25, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 25, 1956 


Unrrep Stratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
412, Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, BUDGET DIVISION, 
OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARYY; MAJ. GEN. S. B. HAYS, 
THE SURGEON GENERAL; COL. W. R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUC- 
TION DIVISION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, LOGISTICS; COL. C. W. G. 
RICH, CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT DIVISION, 
DCS, PERSONNEL; MAJ. GEN. E. J. 0’NEILL, DIRECTOR OF FINAN- 
CIAL OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; 
AND JOSEPH VALORIS, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


LANGUAGE AND RESTORATION REQUESTS 


Senator CHavez. General, you may proceed. 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to start the hearing 
this morning with a statement on our request for language changes and 
reclamas of dollar amounts on the bill as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Senator Cuavez. First, tell us, General, if you will, what is the 
difference between the budget request and what you got from the 
House? Give us the total. 

General Lawron. The total difference, sir, is $263,843,000. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what you want to talk on and the lan- 
guage ¢ 

General Lawron. There are several of those dollar amounts that 
we are not reclamaing, which I will mention as we go through. 

With respect to the language in the proposed appropriation bill, the 
Army accepts without comment the version as passed by the House 
and as printed in the Senate act as far as language is concerned, with 
the following exceptions: 

617 
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LANGUAGE REQUEST 


In the Army portion of the bill, the Army requests the deletion of 
the language requiring the continued operation of the two hospitals. 

Senator Cuavez. You are talking now of the Hot Springs, Ark., 
Army-Navy Hospital and the Murphy General Hospital in Massa- 
chusetts ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is correct. Reclama testimony on 
this subject has already been furnished the committee by General 
Cooney, Deputy Surgeon General, and General Barney, when we were 
hearing the maintenance-and-operation appropriation. 

We are prepared to furnish further information if desired and 
T have General Hays, the Surgeon General, and Colonel Shuler, of 
the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, to furnish and give 
further information. 

Senator CHavez. On what? 

General Lawton. On the language requiring that these two hospi- 
tals be kept open. 

Senator Cuavez. We would like to hear from them now, because 
there seems to be a little difference of opinion on this matter. 


PLATTSBURG HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Did you ever build that hospital that you wanted at Plattsburg ? 
There was some opposition to closing the Boston hospital because you 
wanted to close that one and build a new hospital at Plattsburg. 

Colonel SHuter. As far as I know, we have not built a hospital at 
Plattsburg. 


HOT SPRINGS HOSPITAL 


Senator Cuavez. Tell us about the hospital at Hot Sprowes 


General Hays. The Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs was 
built in the early thirties at which time there was considerable require- 
ment for hospitalization of veterans. There was no veterans’ hospital 
in that vicinity. 

Also, by Executive order, certain other classes of retired personnel 
and people who had some active duty in the military services at one 
time or another, were authorized admission to Army and Navy 
hospitals. 

In other words, the personnel who were authorized admission there 
were, by Executive order, somewhat different than those authorized 
admission to other hospitals of the Army. 

Senator Cuavez. Didn’t you spend several million dollars in 1950 
or 1951 for refurbishing the hospital at Hot Springs? 

General Hays. I don’t have the figures here. There was some money 
spent. 

Colonel SHuter. Mr. Chairman, I can give you the total amount 
of money spent on the plant at that location which I believe will in- 
clude any moneys of which you speak. 

As of December 31, 1955, the real property at the installation had 
a cost to the Government up to that date of $5,937,715. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right; but I think if you will look at 
your records you will find out that most of that money was spent in 
1950, maybe 1949. 

(See p. 621 for information later submitted.) 
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Senator Cuavez. But, anyway, did you spend most of the money 
then, and why do you want to close it now ? 

General Hays. The Executive order in 1950 was changed so that 
this hospital was put on the same basis as all others as far as admission 
of patients. 


OPENING OF VA HOSPITAL IN LITTLE ROCK 


Then in 1950, late 1950, the Veterans’ Administration hospital which 
was constructed at Little Rock about 70 miles away, was opened. 
That meant that there was no demand for hospital beds for veterans, 
ex-servicemen, at Army-Navy hospital. 

We had to depend entirely on the military and retired population 
for patients. 

The military population in the area around Hot Springs is very low. 

At Camp Chaffee, of course, in Arkansas, we have a hospital for 
the troops located there. Aside from that there are something around 
200 Army active duty personnel in the State of Arkansas. There 
are a certain number of retired people who live in and around Hot 
Springs. 

‘Renntct Cuavez. Those are former service personnel ? 

General Hays. Who have chosen to retire at Hot Springs. It isa 
very attractive town, as you know. 

There are ordinarily generated somewhere around 15 to 20 in- 
patients from the local population there. 

In addition to that, of course, when we have a hospital there are 
personnel connected with the hospital and that personnel generates 
a certain number of patients. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand that there is a little difference be- 
tween the requirement at Hot Springs and in Boston, because I under- 
stand that you are going to use the Boston hospital anyway, for other 
purposes. 

General Hays. Yes. 

Also, the difference in Boston is that there are nearby at Camp 
Devens, the Army hospital; and at Chelsea, Boston, the Navy hoapical, 
which can take the load. 

In other words, there is a load in the Boston area, but other hospitals 
can take it. There just isn’t the load in Hot Springs. 


USE OF BUILDING AT HOT SPRINGS 


Senator CuAvez. That is because the hospital at Hot Springs was 
built for the veterans primarily. What is to become of the building? 

General Hays. It is a fine building. I think it should be put to 
some use. I think the Government should do everything in its power 
to put it to some use. 

enator Cuavez. If you gentlemen are allowed to discontinue the 

hospital, it will then become surplus property and will be turned over 
to General Services. 

Colonel Suuter. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. If I recall correctly, any agency of the Govern- 
ment can put in a prior claim for that building? 

Colonel Suter. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Actually, we have already circulated the three military services and 
other agencies of the Government. You are exactly right. GSA 
would continue to try to find some other use by some other govern- 
mental agency. 

Senator Cuavez. First ? 

Colonel SuHuter. Yes, first. 

Senator Cuavez. If there is no need for that building by some other 
governmental agency, can the State come into the picture and take 
it over ? 

Colonel Suuter. I am not familiar with that, sir, but that would 
be a GSA function. 

ANTICIPATED SAVINGS 


Might I add, sir, that in this particular case, Army-Navy hospital, 
we feel that we could effect an annual savings of $489,000 by closing 
the installation. 

Senator Cuavez. That is very nice and I think it is laudable. 

I understand but, nevertheless, you know that not many years ago 
you spent several million dollars to fix up that building. We ought 
to give some concern to its use because it was just about 1949 or 1950, 
that you came before Congress and asked for the money to do the 
rehabilitating. 

Was your decision to close the hospital based upon the Executive 
order ? 

General Hays. The decision was based on that, and on the fact that 
during the Korean war, of course, we had a considerable number of 
casualties, also the Army was larger. 


SERVICE PERSONNEL AT HOT SPRINGS 


Senator Cuavez. General, have you an estimate of the service per- 
sonnel around Hot Springs? 

General Hays. That are at Hot Springs now? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

General Hays. Yes, sir; IT have. We have around 30 officers and 120 
enlisted, and 143 civilian employees. 

Senator CHavez. At the moment? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the personnel in the hospital now? 

General Hays. That is right. They are operating the hospital. 
That is the staff of the hospital. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the staff, but how much personnel do you 
have that uses the services of the hospital 

General Hays. You mean the population. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right, militarywise. 

General Hays. Retired? 

Senator CuaAvez. Retired, former military people. 

General Hays. There are no other active duty personnel there, to 
my knowledge. The others are retired. 

I do not have a figure on that. As I told you previously, that group 
ordinarily generates 15 to 20 patients. 

Senator Cuavez. That includes the dependents ? 

General Hays. That is right; the retired personnel and their de- 
pendents who are entitled to hospitalization. 
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From the local group, there will ordinarily be from 15 to 20 patients 
in the hospital. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator, you are in the area. Do you know any- 
thing about the hospital at Hot Springs? 

Senator ELLenper. No; I don’t. 

Colonel SHuter. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully request that we 
be allowed to furnish for the record a recapitulation of the amount of 
money we have spent on the building and the years in which the 
money was spent, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. If you will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


REHABILITATION Costs AT ARMY—NAvy HOosPITAL 


Examination of Department of the Army records does not reveal abnormal ex- 
penditure in fiscal year 1949 or fiscal year 1950 for rehabilitation of Army-Navy 
hospital. 

Funds for such rehabilitation would come from three sources, namely, the 
maintenance and operation appropriation (repairs and utilities), MCA appro- 
priation and/or central hospital fund (nonappropriated). 

Following are the maintenance and operation (repairs and utilities) expen- 
ditures for Army-Navy hospital for the past 10 years. The annual amounts 
shown are considered to be normal for the day-to-day maintenance of the hos- 
pital plus included minor projects as were required. 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
$466, 000 i a i $637, 000 
455, 000 5% 670, 000 
510, 000 95: 700, 000 
567, 000 9! 472, 000 
534, 000 . 447, 000 

During the fiscal year 1949-52 period two major MCA projects were author- 
ized by Congress as follows: 

Fiscal year 1949—Public Law 626 authorized $852,100 for family quarters, 
barracks and utilities. These facilities were never constructed and the au- 
thority was rescinded in fiscal year 1954 by Public Law 209, 83d Congress. 

Fiscal year 1952—Public Law 564 authorized $69,343 for a ground water 
storage reservoir. This project was completed in April 1953. 

During the period 1949-50 the following projects were initiated at Army-Navy 
hospital using central hospital funds: 

Air condition portions of main hospital building at a cost of $256,000. 

Renovate ward diet kitchens at a cost of $14,397. 

From the above, it is believed that no major rehabilitation of Army-Navy 
hospital was accomplished during the period 1949-55. 


Senator Exienper. Isn’t that a rehabilitated hospital ? 

General Hays. That hospital was built about 1933 as a hospital and 
it is a fine little plant. No question about that. 

Senator Cuavez. But they spent several million dollars around 1950 
on it in rehabilitating it. 

General Hays. May I explain one of our principal problems, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Senator Cuavez. I have been told that it is the closest hospital to 
the maneuver area in Louisiana. 


OTHER AREA HOSPITALS 


General Hays. No, sir; we have a hospital at Camp Polk. 
Senator Cnavez. I refer to a general hospital. 
Senator Ertenper. Alexandria, too. 
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General Hays. We do not use the term “general” for hospitals any 
longer. The hospital at Polk, right at Polk, has a constructed capac- 
ity of 1,325 beds. There are currently occupied 156 beds at the 
hospital at Camp Polk. 

Now, when we have.a manuever at Camp Polk the patients from 
that maneuver are hospitalized there at Polk. We have to have a 
fairly large staff of doctors, including specialists, to take care of these 
people. 

Now, troops who come to Fort Polk for the maneuver from some 
other station, our policy, which I think is the correct policy, is that if 
they are not going to be able to continue participation in the maneu- 
vers they are evacuated as patients to their home station. 

In other words, if they come from the area of San Antonio, then 
they are returned to San Antonio where their families are and their 
home station so that when they are released from the hospital they 
can go back to duty. 

If they come from Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., or Fort Bragg, or Fort 
Benning, the same thing. We do not ordinarily evacuate other 
patients except those requiring a very high degree of specialized care. 

Let us say, for example, a brain injury. We would have to send 
that patient to a specialized center where we had a large group of 
doctors and specialists. The nearest one for that would be our bas: 
pital at San Antonio. 

There might be a few cases that were very highly specialized that 
might even have to come here to Walter Reed. 

3ut we would not evacuate those patients to Hot Springs, which, 
of necessity, under any circumstances, would be a small hospital and 
we could not have a large number of highly specialized doctors there. 


PRESENT PATIENT LOAD 


Senator ELLtENpEeR. How many patients do you have there now? 

General Hays. It will run around 40 patients. 

Senator Exxrenper. In all categories? 

General Hays. Yes, sir; about 15 or 20 of those are generated locally 
from people who live, retired people, and their dependents, who live 
in that area. 

The other patients that are in the hospital at Hot Springs are the 
ones that we have evacuated there. 

Individuals who are returning from overseas as patients and who 
are medical or surgical or rheumatic cases, arthritis cases, and whose 
home is either in Arkansas or surrounding States, we send those pa- 
tients to Hot Springs, but the population down there in that area is 
not very dense. 

Senator Cuavez. What will you do with the personnel if the hospi- 
tal is closed ? 

General Hays. The military personnel, of course, will be reassigned 
to other hospitals. 

Senator Cuavez. The cost will go on? 

General Hays. There would be no saving in military personnel. I 
believe there would be an overall savings, you might say—very small, 
I grant you—but we would need less medical personnel. 

It would mean more men who could put rifles on their shoulders. 
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EXPLANATION OF SAVINGS 


Senator ELLenper. How do you account for this in your statement 
wherein you say that the overall savings of the Government will be 
approximately $500,000 annually? That does not gibe with what you 
have just said. 

Colonel Suuzer. Senator Ellender, that is accounted for in the 
following manner: 

The fiscal year 1956 total cost, exclusive of military pay, and this is 
all M. and O. type funds, is $803,000. 

If we inactivate the hospital it would cost $100,000 per year in 
inactivated status until it is turned over to GSA and possibly disposed 
of. The medical care costs, which would have to be done somewhere 
else, would run $214,000. These 2 add up to a total cost that we would 
not save of $314,000 which if we take away from the $803,000 gives a 
savings of $489,000 a year. 

I believe General Hays’ statement referred to the military pay, 
which is exclusive of the figures I have given. 

Senator Extenper. I also note that the number of military and 
civilian personnel is 1,400. Is that for both hospitals at Boston and 
Hot Springs? 

Colonel Suuter. No, sir; that has to do with the planned use of 
Murphy Army Hospital near Boston by the Air Force and the division 
engineer personnel, and the total of 1,400 would involve the military 
and civilian total just for that use, sir. 

We are talking now of course, about the other hospital at Hot 
Springs. 


As the chairman has pointed out, in the case of Murphy Army 
Hospital at Boston we would plan to make full use of that installation 
by agencies other than medical. 

Senator Cuavez. Outside of medicine. 

General Suuter. That is right, sir. 


PROBLEM IN HOSPITAL OPERATION 


General Hays. Mr. Chairman, might I add a further statement as 
to our principal problem on that matter of operation of hospitals? 

The principal problem is doctors. Even though we have the doctors 
draft—in fact, because we have the doctors’ draft—we are restricted 
in the number of doctors that we can have in the Army. We are 
restricted to three per thousand. 

I find it most difficult to staff the hospitals throughout the world 
and to staff the divisions, the corps, the army in the field, to do the 
necessary research work. 

After all, our primary job in the medical service is exactly the 
same as that of the Army as a whole, and that is to be prepared to 
fight a war. We are handling our medical care in peacetime quite 
well with the number of doctors that we have, but I find it extremely 
difficult to staff these positions in our hospitals and particularly with 
highly qualified specialists. 

If we are going to operate a hospital of any size at all, it means 
that we are going to have to staff that hospital primarily with spe- 
cialists, people who are surgeons, orthopedic surgeons, or internists, 
rather than general practitioners. 

77770—66——40 
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HOT SPRINGS MEDICAL STAFF 


Senator Cuavez. What is your situation at Hot Springs now? 

General Hays. At Hot Springs now we have a well qualified sur- 
geon 

Senator CuaAvez. The medical staff ? 

General Hays. The number of doctors that I have at Hot Springs; 
I have 7 medical officers and 17 nurses. 

Senator ELLenper. That is to take care of 40 people? 

General Hays. That is to take care of 40 inpatients. 

Of course, they take care of the outpatients there, too. 

Senator ELttenver. Did you say a. moment ago that you figure one 
doctor for every thousand ? 

General Hays. Three doctors for every thousand soldiers. 

Senator Ettenper. Is that during war? 

General Hays. That is the present ceiling that has been placed on 
us by the Department of Defense. 

Senator EiLenper. Is that not rather large? 

General Hays. No, sir; that is not. 

Senator Eitenper. I mean for healthy men. Of course, you do not 
take any sick people. 

General Hays. I might say that there is a considerable amount of 
confusion on this whole thing. It is probably an unfortunate fact 
that this ratio applied to active duty military troop strength has been 
used. 

Actually, we take care of just about twice that many people. 


DEPENDENT CARE 


In other words, we have just about as many dependents worldwide 
we are taking care of as we do active duty troops. 

Senator ELLENpeR. You mean in the United States you do that ? 

General Hays. Worldwide. 

Senator ELLenper. I mean in the United States, do you take care 
of the dependents of these forces ? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.tenper. Are they hospitalized, also, the dependents? 

General Hays. Yes, sir; the Congress has just enacted legislation 
for dependent care which will, I think, help that situation. 

Senator ELitenper. That is what I had in mind when I said a hos- 
pital should not be closed because you are getting more work every 
day, new legislation is being passed to take care of dependents and 
so forth, and still you want to close the hospital. 

Senator Rornertson. Mr. Chairman, we have had a good deal of 
testimony. For the last 2 years the Army has said we don’t need the 
hospitals; we would like to close them. Unfortunately some who will 
holler the loudest about waste when the Army wants to effect some 
economy by closing down two hospitals, they will say, “Oh, no; we 
want that local payroll.” 

Senator ELtenper. The Boston hospital is simple, because they are 
going to use it anyway for another purpose. 

Senator Ronertson. As I understood, they are just asking to strike 
out this language. That is legislation on an appropriation bill to 
begin with. They appropriate money and they say they have to con- 
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tinue to meet the requirement. That is the hospital there at Hot 
Springs and Murphy General in Boston. 
You say Murphy General is different from Hot Springs? 
Senator CuHavez. Yes; that is what the officers told the committee, 
that the military is going to use it for other purposes than medicine. 
Senator Rogsertson. Then it gets down to the hospital at Hot 
Springs. 
Senator Cuavez. That is all. 


CARE OF RETIRED PERSON NEL 


General Hays. The suggestion has been made that the hospital 
at Hot Springs be made particularly a hospital for retired personnel 
and that it be operated as such. We.-have no authority to move re- 
tired personnel at Government expense for hospitalization. 

In other words, that hospital right now is open to all retired 
personnel who would want to go there. And occasionally some re- 
tired people from other places in the United States go there for 
treatment. 

But we have no authority to move those people, nor do we have 
authority to move dependents at Government expense. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you consulted the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion with reference to its use ? 

General Hays. Yes, sir; they have no need. They have expressed 
no need. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 

Senator ELLeNpeR. I have one more question, General. You say 
that the hospital at Boston can be utilized for other purposes. Is 
that for medical ? 

General Hays. Other than medical. 

Senator ELLENperR. Other than medical. 

Colonel Suuter. Senator Ellender, I will put that in the record. 
I had not heretofore. 

Senator ELLeNper. It might be important to put that in the record. 


COST OF MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL 


Colonel Suuter. The annual cost at Murphy Army Hospital is 
$1,115,000. In addition to that, the cost to support the division en- 
gineer’s office and personnel, which has had to move out of pre- 
viously leased space and is now in interim space awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to move into Murphy Hospital, if we are allowed to move 
them in there, is $177,000 a year. 

That totals $1,292,000. If we are allowed to utilize Murphy Army 
Hospital for the division engineer’s office, and for the Air Force for 
their electronic research and development project, each agency would 
utilize about 135,000 square feet, giving 100 percent utilization. 

The cost for that utilization would be about $400,000 a year, and 
then it would cost $386,000 to do the medical care elsewhere. 


SAVINGS ON MURPHY HOSPITAL 


Those two figures add to $786,000, which we must take away from 
the total cost, giving us savings of $506,000 a year in the case of 
Murphy Hospital. 
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Senator ELLenpEeR. Suppose you move in as you contemplate, how 
much in the way of alterations will you have to make? What would 
be the cost of them ¢ 

Colonel Suuter. We plan to utilize the wards—incidentally, this is 
a mobilization-type hospital, as you see at many Army stations, such 
as at Camp Polk. We intend to utilize the wards for the division 
engineer space and some of the administration buildings and the wards 
for the Air Force space. 

I do not think it will take a large amount of money for alterations, 
but it will take some. 

Senator Etienper. It still could be converted back to a hospital, if 
necessary ¢ 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. Did you not have that up in the supplemental 
last year and Congress would not go along with you, to transfer the 
Boston hospital to other use than medical ? 

Colonel Suuter. The Army endeavored last year to close both of 
these hospitals. The law was passed that required us to continue the 
operation, and money was appropriated for that operation. 

Senator Cuavez. But you did make an effort to close the Murphy 
Hospital and put it to other uses, governmental uses ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And Congress would not go along with that? 

Colonel Suuter. I do not know if they would not go along with 
other governmental uses, sir, but they would not go along with letting 
us close them for medical use. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. Thank you. 


INCREASE IN LIMITATION ON DEPENDENT SCHOOLING 


General Lawton. There is another language change in section 607 
which is applicable to all services, the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
We have requested in our present submission before this committee 
that the dollar ceiling for dependent schooling be raised from $245 
per pupil, to $255. 

Colonel Rich furnished you testimony on this subject last Friday. 
He is here again today to answer any further questions, if you desire. 

Senator Cuavez. No, I think we have had enough of that. 

Senator Rosertson. There is a large amount of interest in Virginia. 
You have so many installations in Virginia and we have such a prob- 
lem to take care of the service children. 

Senator Cuavez. I think they have made a good case. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that $255 to be paid to the county, the school 
district ? 

General Lawron. This particular ceiling applies to our schools 
overseas. These are schools in France, Germany, Japan. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean in privately operated schools? 

General Lawton. The schools are operated by the Army, sir, from 
appropriated funds. 

Senator Exrxenper. Is that all that is required per pupil? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Exttenper. That covers the teachers, buildings, books? 

aes Lawton. And laboratories—whatever they need in their 
schools. 
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Senator Rosertrson. Last April I met 10 of the teachers in Dubrov- 
nik who were teaching in Germany. They were on a vacation and 
were in Yugoslavia while I was there. I discussed with them quite 
at length what they were doing. They all seemed to be very much 
interested in it. 

General Lawton. We apply American standards so that the chil- 
dren who go to school overseas when the families are assigned to 
overseas stations can come back to the United States and join in the 
proper grade. 

enator Cuavez. For that purpose you have $245 per pupil? 

General Lawton. We had asked for $255, sir. The House limited 
it to $245, 

Senator Cuavez. Are you meeting the requirement now with the 
$245 ? 


DIFFICULTY IN MEETING REQUIREMENTS 


General Lawton. Our limitation this year was $240. We had to 
supplement that money this year. The costs have also gone up with 
the increase in the civil-service pay that was made last year. We 
have had to pay the teachers additional money. We had considerable 
difficulty this year in meeting our standards. 

Senator Cuavez. You think that the $10 increase over the House 
figure will meet those requirements? 

General Lawron. It is actually 15 over the past year. It is $10 over 
what the House authorized. 

Senator ELttenper. How do you handle that in West Germany or in 
Berlin, where you have quite a few soldiers? Where does that money 


come from? Do you take it out of a special appropriation that you 
ask for by multiplying the amount per pupil that you are now fixing 
by the number of pupils in that area? 

General LAwton. Generally, that is correct, sir. I have Colonel 
Rich here. 


TOTAL OVERSEAS STUDENTS 


Colonel Ricw. We have 47,600 student total overseas. We multiply 
the 47,600 

Senator CHavez. Some are in isolated places? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir. The costs in various areas vary. The aver- 
age cost we project for next year will be $255. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Senator ELLenper. What about the buildings that are necessary to 
operate the schools? Is that included in this $255 ? 

Colonel Ricu. No, sir; it is not! We usually have the buildings. 

Senator ELttenver. Usually, you mean we put them up; we put up 
the money to erect them ? 

Colonel Ricu. That is correct, sir. I was speaking only from the 
school point of view. 

Senator Ex,tenver. Why would it not be practical to use local 
schools there? 

Colonel Ricu. Sir, that would be a German school, or Japanese 
school, or Okinawa school. We want to have American schools for 
American children. 
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Senator ELLenper. Do you take any local children in the schools, 
or is it limited to the Army personnel children 4 

Colonel Ricu. They are for dependents of United States military 
personnel. 

Senator ELLENpER. How does that differ from the plan we have for 
dependent children of soldiers in our own country / 


STATE ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS 


Colonel Ricu. In the United States, sir, they are supported by the 
regular school appropriation, which is usually supported by State 
assistance. 

Senator Eiienper. Is it done on a per capita basis, or do we appro- 
priate a regular amount for each locality ? 

Colonel Ricu. No, sir; it is done under the normal school arrange- 
ments of the various areas. Each State is different. 

Senator ELLenper. But we make some contribution. I was wonder- 
ing what that was. 

General Moore. Through the Office of Education, appropriations 
are made to assist the schools in areas where you have high military 
population and where the burden on the local schools is caused by 
concentration of defense effort or military posts. 

Senator ELLenver. I understand that, General Moore, but what I 
had in mind, particularly was schools that are established on the posts, 
how are they handled. 

General Lawton. That is funded through the United States Office 
of Education under Public Laws 874 and 815. 

Senator ELLenprer. They take care of that? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. These are on post schools in the“Untted 
States. 

Senator CHavez. They have to meet generally local requirements ? 

Colonel Ricw. That is correct. 

Senator CHavez. You work with the school superintendent of the 
individual community; is that right? 

Colonel Ricu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. How many people are employed—Army people, 
I mean—to take care of this work, to see that the children of the de- 
pendents abroad are taken care of ? 

General Lawron. How many military personnel are involved in 
that ? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes, and the next question is why could that not 
be handled by the civilians and let the soldiers do the fighting, the way 
you mentioned, in regard to the hospitals? Why could it not be 
handled through the Department of Education, through civilians? 

Colonel, are you in charge of this? 

Colonel Ricu. I monitor it, yes. 

Senator ELLenpEer. Do you have any other duties than that? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir; this represents approximately one two- 
hundredth of my duties. 


PROGRAM OPERATION ABROAD 


Senator ExLenper. How many people in the armed services that 
wear the uniform are actually employed in taking care of the educa- 
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tion of the personnel abroad; that is, the children of the personnel 
abroad. 

Colonel Ricu. To my knowledge, sir, no person in uniform is hired 
solely for this duty. 

Senator ELLenpver. How is it handled ? 

Colonel Ric. We have a civilian in charge of the program, at the 
Department of the Army, Mr. Corzett, who has testified before the 
House and Senate on this subject. 

Overseas, for example, in Germany, where we have our largest 
population, we have a civilian educator, Dr. Sifert, who is in charge of 
this program for General McAuliffe. He, in turn, has principals 
under him and teachers under them. It isa completely civilian run 
proposition. 

Senator E.LLenper. So that the entire management of this is in 
civilian hands? 

Colonel Rich. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. What connection have you with this? 

Colonel Ricu. Senator Ellender, I monitor the 3,000 program of 
the Department of the Army’s budget t, which has many items in it, 
one of which includes dependent se hools overseas. 

Senator ELLenper. What other things do you do? 

Colonel Ricw. I am chief of the Military Personnel Management 
Saar in the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff of Personnel. That is 

ny job. 

the 3,000 program is one of the many jobs that I monitor in that 
position and within the 3,000 program comes this dependent schools. 

Senator ELtenper. Are there any other in this 3,000 program that 
are managed exclusively by civilians, or could they be managed by 
civilians rather than the military personnel 4 q 

Colonel Ricu. No, sir; our other programs are strictly military. 
One of them is the morale and welfare program in general, special 
service activities. 

Another program is the Adjutant General’s records. All the other 
programs are strictly military except for this particular one. 

This, of course, is military in that it takes care of dependents of 
military personnel. 

Senator ELienper. But there are none of the duties that you per- 
form that may be done by civilians, the same as the one we are now 
talking about ? 

Colonel Ricu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator CuAvez. Colonel, I know of one instance where they have a 
school at Naples. I stopped at. the little schoolhouse and looked at 
the children who were playing around the grounds—7- and 8-year-old 
youngsters. They were all Americans. You might as well have seen 
it in New Orleans, or Albuquerque, or over in Virginia. It was 
gratifying. 

I know that it is under civilian personnel. 

Senator ELienper. I visited quite a few and I knew that the teach- 
ing was. 

What I had in mind was the management from the Washington 
level, or even from the field, whether or not it was handled by the mili- 

tary instead of by the civilians. 
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Senator Cuavez. I do not think so. They just take care of the 
dependents of the military personnel, but they are civilian employees. 
Colonel Ricu. That is correct, sir. 


SPECIAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Senator ELLeNnper. I understand that there is established, probably 
on the Washington level, somebody in charge of hobby shops through- 
out the service. Do you know anything about that? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir; that is part of the special service activities. 

Senator Ex.enper. Is that handled by the military, or is that 
handled by civilians? 

Colonel Ricu. It is generally handled by civilians. 

Senator ELttenper. What percentage ? 

Colonel Ricu. I am not prepared to say 100 percent that there is not 
one military person in it. I would imagine in a small garrison where 
the job is not a hundred percent job, that it is done by the military. 

For example, in Korea when I was there a year and a half ago, we 
had a hobby shop in our regiment. We had no requirement for a full- 
time civilian. There were many other things that the soldiers could 
do. One of them was a hobby shop. 

Senator Eitenper. One of them was to keep them occupied ? 

Colonel Ricu. That is correct, sir; give them something to do in off- 
duty hours. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the general idea of the hobby aoe 

Colonel Ricu. Craftwork of various descriptions. Leather and 
weaving, that a man would like to take up to have a hobby of his own 
and assist in passing his off-duty time. 

‘ ae Cuavez. Using woodworking machines and things of that 
cind ? 
Yolonel Ricu. Right. 

Senator Ettenper. Do you have that at all posts wherever you have 
an aggregation of soldiers ? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir; we do. 


HOBBY SHOP ADMINISTRATION 


Senator ExLenper. Have you a special department or bureau, or 
what have you, on the Washington level in order to administer the 
hobby shops ? 

Colonel Ricw. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Who is in charge of that ? 

Colonel Ricu. The Adjutant General has a section known as the 
special service section which monitors that. That includes athletics, 


TRAINING FOR OLYMPIC GAMES 


Senator Ex:ienper. As I understand, now that you brought up 
athletics, you have quite a few occupied in trying to find talent to send 
to the Olympic games, do you not? 

Colonel Ricu. Quite a few people occupied, sir? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

Colonel Ricn. No, sir; that is done at the local level throughout the 
various commands. 
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If a commander finds that one of his soldiers is a good athlete, he 
recommends that he be considered, we then determine his ability before 
he is selected to be assembled in this group that are training for the 
Olympics. 

Senator Ectenprr. Where is that information given? 

Colonel Ricu. Reference to the Olympic games, sir, it is sent all the 
way to Washington to determine. 

Senator ELLeNDER. How many people do you have in the Washing- 
ton level in the military service attending to that part of the program ¢ 

Colonel Ricu. To my knowledge, sir, there are two and that is only 
a part 

senator ELLENDER. What is their rank? 

Colonel Rich. We have a Lieutenant Colonel Paris, who is in charge 
of our complete athletic program and that includes this Olympic 
proposition, but that is only a small part of his duty. 

Senator ELLENper. That is in connection with athletics? 

Colonel Ricn. Athletics in general. 

Senator ELLenper. That are generally taught or utilized in various 
camps. 

Colonel Ricu. That is correct, sir. 


VALUE OF ATHLETIC TRAINING 


Senator Tuyrr. I just wanted to say this, Mr. Chairman, that as a 
soldier the greatest events that we had were our boxing and participa- 
tion in track. Senator Ellender was an excellent champion trackman 


in his college days. I just make this comment because that you must 
keep the troops occupied. You must have the spirit of competition 
if you are going to have a good unit. 

A company that has an outstanding athlete will do anything to 
keep that boy out in front, whether it is in football, track, boxing, or 
other sports. It is a part of the military training. 

Senator ELLenper. Senator Thye, I hope I was not misunderstood. 
I am not arguing against that. I was trying to find out the extent to 
which the military personnel was carrying this on instead of being 
handled by the civilians. That is what I had in mind. 

Senator CHavez. In some instances, it might be that civilians would 
cost about three times as much as the military personnel. 

Senator ELLENDER. When people go in service they go there for one 
purpose. 

ENLISTED PERSONNEL AS MESS ATTENDANTS 


For instance, as you know, I was on the Board of Visitors at West 
Point and I was on the Board of Visitors here at the Naval Academy. 
I was infuriated when I found that boys who were taken into the 
Army went there to serve the cadets. 

If the fathers and mothers knew that they would raise Cain about 
or I don’t see why the cadets would not be willing to do what we 

id. 

When I went to college I paid my way through and did a little serv- 
ing on the table. It does not hurt anybody to do that, but they are 
far above that at the Naval Academy as well as at West Point. 

‘ I hope someday we will be able to eliminate it and let the cadets 
o it. 
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Senator Cuavez. I think as far as West Point is concerned, that it 
is being eliminated. 

Senator ELLenper. I hope they have done it. They promised to 
do it. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it not so that they have plans along that line at 
West Point now ¢ 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; we are replacing half of the enlisted 
personnel this year (fiscal year 1957) by civilians, and plan to replace 
the other half the following year. 

Senator ELtenper. Why do you not let the boys themselves do it? 
It would not hurt them. It will make good men out of them. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, General. 


LANGUAGE REGARDING SALE AND SALVAGE 


General Lawron. We also have request for language change under 
section 612 which again applies to the three services. 

I believe Mr. McNeil spoke about it when he was before the com- 
mittee, where the amount available to the services for preparation of 
sale and salvage was reduced by the House from $53,500,000 as re- 
quested, to a limitation of $31 million. 

As a major portion of these funds are utilized by the Department 
of the Army, we are interested in supporting the Department of De- 
fense reclama that the full amount of $53,500,000 be restored. 

I have a witness here, Mr. Valoris, of General O’Neill’s office, who 
will be glad to present further information on this subject. Mr. 
Valoris will present the Army’s requirement in that area. 

Senator CHAvez. We have had some testimony on this item hereto- 
fore. 

Gereral Lawton. I believe you did from Mr. MeNeil, sir. You 
have not had from the Department of the Army. 

Senator Cuavez. What did the House give you, and what do you 
want restored, and what are you going to use it for / 


FISCAL SITUATION 


Mr. Vavoris. It is understood that the Department of the Army 
portion of section 612 has been cut $11 million, from $25 million to 
$14 million. 

In fiscal year 1956 Department of the Army has a program of 
$21,433,000, for preparation of sale and salvage; $7,433,000 of this 
was funded in the maintenance and operation program to dispose of 
$709 million worth of property at acquisition value. Fourteen mil- 
lion dollars for the demilitarization program to demilitarize 723,000 
tons of combat material was funded under section 612. 

In fiscal year 1957, the 25 million program under section 612 is 
composed of the property disposal program estimated at $8,387,000 
to dispose of $862 million acquisition value of material and a demili- 
tarization program of $16,613,000 to demilitarize 794,000 tons of 
military property. 


TYPES OF MATERIAL DESIGNATED AS SALVAGE 


Senator Exrenper. Is that property that is no longer useful? 
Mr. Vavoris. That is combat items. 
Senator ELLenperR. Such as what? 
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Mr. Vavorts. Guns, tanks, ammunition. 

Senator ELLENpER. How long have they been in use? 

Mr. Vavorts. These are items that are excess to requirements for 
many reasons, obsolescence, or surplus to requirement, I should say, 
for many reasons. 

Senator ELLenpeR. You mean material that you ordered and that 
you cannot use? 

Mr. Vauorts. No, sir. Material that may have been used and fully 
depreciated. 

Senator ELLenpER. You mean by use? 

Mr. Vavortrs. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. You have mentioned quite a huge amount thera 
How much of that material has never been used, do you know? 

Mr. Vavorts. I don’t have that sort of breakdown. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Quite a bit of it has not? 

Mr. Vavoris. There is a possibility there may be. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you get that for the record ? 

Mr. Vavorts. I believe I can, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimated unused combat materiel requiring demilitarization during fiscal 
year 1957 will consist primarily of: 


Tonea 
Obsolete and unserviceable ammunition__._.-___---_____--___-----__ 292, 724 
SIONe CORRE CRE POCO) 6 ick ticiicsd tech endiddicemiinbobiandtiiin ade 124, 000 


Senator ELtenper. What kind of rifles are those that you want to 
dispense with ? 

Mr. Vatoris. These will include generally items as I say that are 
fully depreciated. Items that are obsolete as well as ammunition that 
has to be destroyed because it is defective for some reason. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. What made it defective; because you kept it 
there too long, or what? 

Mr. Vavorts. I am afraid I don’t have that information right now. 

General O’Nemu. This ammunition, sir, has a certain useful life. 

Senator ELLenper. I thought you could work it over and over. 

General O’Nemu. Certain of it, we can, but certain of it because of 
the efforts of research and development, sir, becomes obsolete and is 
not useful. 

Research and development produces better stuff, sir, and any am- 
munition we get rid of, sir, is just not useful. 

Now, a large portion of this, sir, is chemical bombs for the Air 
Force, the chemical parts of which have only a certain useful life. 

Senator ELtitenper. When were those made? For what purpose, 
for what war? 

General O’Newu.. Much of the Air Force bombs, sir, are World War 
II stuff, and in the period up before the Korean war. 

Of course, we have not used chemical bombs. Now, the life of them 
has gone. They are dangerous to keep. We evaluate each item very 
specifically to see whether it is worthwhile reworking. These Air 
Force bombs have reached the point where they are dangerous. We 
would like very much to get rid of them. 

Senator Ture. When you say dangerous, in what way do they 
become dangerous? Do they eat through ? 

General O’Nemu. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. So that the casing is such that it might at some time 
spring a leak? 

General O’Nemu. That is correct, sir. 
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SALVAGE RIFLES 


Senator ELtenper, Now, in respect to rifles, I noticed you sheok 
your head when he spoke of that. 

General O’Nemu. I should say, sir, that there is no rifle being dis- 
posed of that is not junk. There is no rifle, sir, that we consider 
as obsolete that we can’t hang onto, sir, and use in case of an emer- 

ency. 
. Senator Cuavez. Go into that rifle business a little further, What 
are you using now? 

General O’Neitu. We are using the M-1 rifle. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the Garand? 

General O’New.. That is the Garand. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the M-1? 

General O’Nemu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it still in service? 

General O’Nemx. There has been a proposal to adopt a Belgium 
rifle, which is an improved rifle, but because we have these enormous 
stocks of many M-1’s, we are unwilling to do that. We are holding 
those in reserve. 

Senator ELLENpER. What are the rifles you expect to dispose of? 

General O’NerLu. Senator Ellender, I don’t believe there would be 
any rifles in this disposition except one which has been absolutely 
wrecked in an accident, or which has blown up, which would be just 
junk value. 

Senator Ettenper. If I recall, you disposed of most of your older 
types when the Garand came into play ? 

General O’Neit.. That is correct, and a large part has gone to the 
MDAP program. 


SALVAGE TANKS 


Senator Errenper. With respect to the tanks, do you have any 
tanks or any other materials that have not been used, but have become 
obsolete because of the fact that new discoveries have been made? 

General O’Nett. No, sir; there are none that have not been used 
but they have become obsolete because of new discoveries and because 
of advances in the weapons of possible enemies. 

In other words, we had what we called the old M-3 and M-4 tanks 
which cannot stand up now in modern combat and which have been 
replaced by the M-48. Certain of those, sir, are not even useful to 
send to our allies because they won't stand up in the battlefield. We 
have to get rid of those. 

Senator ELLenpER. Do you dismantle any of these tanks and use 
some parts? 

General O’Netu.’ Yes, sir; you see, that is the demilitarization 
program, sir, in which we render them harmless, so to speak. 

Senator Exxrenper. Is that what you mean—you are asking for 
money for that purpose ? 

General O’Nem. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator ELLENpER. Now, I did not quite get all the figures. Can 
you sum up the amount of materials, the value of them that you 
expect to dispose of ? 

I heard quite a few hundred million dollars. 
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Mr. Varoris. We count on a tonnage basis. 
Senator ELtenpzr. You mentioned some figures there a while ago. 


TOTAL COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Vavorts. The cost to us will be $16,613,000 for the demilitariza- 
tion of about 794,000 tons of military property. 

Senator E.tenper. That 794,000 tons; is that iron or scrap? 

Mr. Vavoris. Seven hundred and ninety-four thousand tons of com- 
bat items, including the Air Force bombs. 

Senator Exiienver. To dispose of that tonnage you require $16 
million. 

Mr. Vatorts. To demilitarize it and dispose of it; yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Is there any of the material that you take from 
this 794,000 tons that is still usable? 

Mr. Vavoris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ex.enper. Is that sent by you to other arsenals? 

Mr. Vatoris. This is set aside and put back in stock for further use 
wherever possible. 

Senator Extenper. Such as guns and things that may be on the 
tanks. 

Mr. Vavoris. Any part that can be used; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. After you get through that process of demili- 
tarization, then the rest of it is considered more or less as junk? 

Mr. Vavorts. Scrap. 


SALE OF SCRAP 


nemater Exienper. Now, that scrap is turned over to—who sells 
that ? 

Mr. Vatorts. That is sold by the Army on a sealed basis, competitive 
sealed bids. 

Senator ELtenper. What kind of advertisement do you make avail- 
able so that people can come there and bid ? 

Mr. Vatoris. We have advertisement by form of a sealed bid we 
send to prospective bidders. Each one of our Army installations has 
bidder lists by categories of items they may have for sale. 

We also send listings to various trade journals and publications for 
advertising purposes. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. I presume you have stiff competition. 

Mr. Vatoris. We do; yes, sir. 


SALVAGE CLOTHING 


Senator Extenper. In this tonnage that you have given us of 794,000 
tons, or whatever it is, how much of that 1s clothing, usable material, 
that isother than hardware? Do you know? 

Mr. Vavorts. I don’t think I understood your question, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. You talk about tons rather than amounts of 
material. 

General O’Nermu. May I interrupt. I think in his tonnage figures 
he is talking entirely of military items, sir. 

Senator ELtenprer. You mean hardware? 
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General O’Nemx. Hardware. The clothing that we dispose of, sit, 
is included in the nonmilitary items which had an acquisition value of 
$862 million. 

Senator ELLENpER. $862 million ? 

General O’Netm. The original acquisition value, sir. 

Senator Evienper. How much are you asking to rid yourself of 
that? 

Mr. Vauoris. We are asking $8,387,000. 

Senator ELLenper. What is to be done in that regard? Is it simply 
to dispose of it ? 

Mr. Varorts. That is right; dispose of the property by advertising, 
the same methods, various authorized methods of sale. 

Senator ELLtenper. What are the principal items in this $862 mil- 
lion worth of materials? 

General O’Ne1Lu. They would be everything that the Army has. 

Senator ELtenper. Such as excess caps? 

General O’Netmu. I would not say excess, sir, because we control 
clothing closely. I would say wornout clothing. 

Senator ELtenper. You know why I mentioned caps, do you not? 

General O’Nettu. Yes, sir; I know why you mentioned caps, sir. 

Senator Extenper. How much of these materials that will be dis- 
posed of in this almost billion dollar sale, have never been used ? 

General O’Netz. I would say practically none at all. 

Senator Exxenper. It has all been used ? 

General O’Nert. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Such as what, blankets ? 

General O’Netw. Blankets that are worn out; mosquito bars. 
Trucks that have been reduced to scrap; I mean beyond the repair- 
able value. 

ARMY AND NAVY STORES 


Senator Ture. Where do the Army and Navy salvage or surplus 
stores that you so often see on the streets of your cities get their 
merchandise ? 

General O’Ner. Perhaps a small part from us, but a very small 
part, because practically all of our stuff is used so that there is no 
more good value. 

Senator Tuyr. Assuming they got that small part from you and 
it is apparently serviceable, shoes, underwear, khaki trousers and 
shirts; how did you happen to declare that obsolete or surplus? 

General O’Neritx. Senator, I think you will find, sir, that the vast 
majority of that stuff you see on sale has been manufactured for those 
stores. It does not come from our surplus. 

Senator Exrrenver. As I recall, last year it was pointed out that a 
lot of these materials were composed of materials that you turned 
down, defects. 

General O’Nemu. That is right, rejects. That is correct, sir. 


TRUCK SALES 


Senator E:tenper. Well, this $862 million worth, you mentioned 
trucks in there. Why did you not put them with this other? 

General O’Net. They are not a military item. You don’t have 
to demilitarize a truck. 
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Senator ELLenper. It is just worn out? 

General O’Netw. Yes. 

Senator Evtenper. How much of this amount of $862 million rep- 
resents clothing, shoes, and hats, caps? 

General O’NetLu. I would say not over 5 percent. 

Senator Ex:enper. The rest of it is what? What is your biggest 
item ¢ 

General O’Neuw. I would say scrap metal would be one of the 
largest. 

Senator ELLenper. Such as trucks ? 

General O’Net. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Einenper. That are not in combat? 

General O’Nettx. Most of the trucks we have now, sir, are the M 
series vehicles. Those that have been used in combat would be pri- 
marily, sir, the World War II series vehicles. There are very few 
of those left. 

So if you would distinguish between whether or not worn out in 
service and worn out in combat, I would say they were worn out in 
service, 

Senator ELienper. Then in this $862 million of materials all of it 
has been used in some way or another ? 

General O’Nemu. I wouldn’t say all. I would say a very small per- 
centage. I would say 1 or 2 percent might possibly have not been 
used. 

Senator ELtenper. Such as what? 

General O’Neiti. You might possibly find a pair of shoes once in a 
while. You might find a large size. You buy by tariff sizes and 
you may find that it just did not work out that way. 

Senator E.ienper. That $8 million you are asking for now is to 
dispose of this material, as you say ? 

General O’Netiu. That is correct. 

Senator CHavez. Pardon me just a minute, Senator. 

You have here acquisition cost, $862 million for 1957. That is the 
original cost of the material. 

General O’Nertu. The original cost of the material is $862 million. 
We, of course, feel it would be much more logical to put a present value 
on the item rather than the original cost. 


RETURN ON SALES 


Senator CHavez. What would you get for that? 

General O’Nemu. At the present time we are getting better than 
10 percent. When we were before the committee last year, sir, the 
return was a little over 7 percent. We called in a series of civilian 
experts, sir, for instance, a man from Sears, Roebuck, to help us in 
merchandise of this. We have gone into a series of auctions that have 
been very successful. 

And so, as of now, the third quarter of this year, we are getting 
better than 10 percent return on the original cost value. : 

Senator ELtenper. Is this a yearly event ? 

General O’Neriu. It goes on all the time as these things are worn 
out. 

We are very much pleased that the rate of return has come up over 
3 percent in the past year. 
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Senator Ettenpver. Now, the entire sales transaction is carried on by 
you and the $8 million you are asking for is to be used for that purpose ? 

General O’Netm. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Exttenprer. Do you advertise that the same as you -have 
indicated ? 

General O’Nett. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpE:.. When is it that you utilize the services of Gen- 
eral Services Administration ? 

General O’Nettu. There are certain things that are turned over to 
them, sir. Of course, anything that is usable, sir that we might have, 
is offered to them. 

Senator Ettenver. As I understand, whatever you offer for sale, the 
other agencies of the Government know about in case they desire some 
of that? 

General O’Nettu. That is correct. 

Senator Etienper. Do you sell it to them? 

General O’Nettt. No, sir. 

Senator Errenper. They take it over? 

General O’Nettu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Errenper. It is charged off as a loss by the Army? 

General O’Netu. Yes, sir. 


DISPOSAL OF USABLE PROPERTY 


Senator E.ienper. If you remember, we had a program years ago 
2 which a good many of the trucks were offered to counties and to 

tates. 

General O’Neru. There is a certain schedule through which we 
have to go, sir, which takes into account schools and that sort of thing, 
for any usable properties. 

Senator CHavez. That is only surplus property ? 

General O’Nerx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Etienper. This is considered surplus, too, is it not? Does 
it not come within that category so that you have to go through the 
same process of offering it to various agencies and in turn to the 
States, counties? 

Mr. Vatorts. It is first offered to all Government agencies. Then 
if there is no need within Government it is determined surplus at that 
stage. 


DONATION PROGRAM 


Then the donation program comes into effect where State health 
organizations and schools may acquire some of this property through 
the donation program which is sponsored by HEW. 

Senator E.tenper. And then whatever—whatever is remaining can 
be made available for sale? 

That $8 million is to carry through with all that you have been 
talking about. 

Mr. Varoris. To carry through the sale and the donation of this 
property i yes, sir. 

reneral O’Nemu. Senator Ellender, the estimated amount that we 
will donate next year is $75 million out of this. That will be without 
cost. 
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Now, the reason we have to ask for money to dispose of this is be- 
‘ause all the proceeds come back to the Treasury so there is a cost to 
us and that is why we have to ask for this money. 

Senator Cuavez. Out of the $862 million in material, if you do sell 
it, you get about 10 percent? 

yeneral O’Netii. That has been our latest experience, the overall 
average. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you consider that is a fair return? 

General O’Nemu. Yes, sir; considering the condition of the prop- 


erty. 

Rainive Exutenpver. Is that 10 percent on actual sales, or do you 
take into consideration the $75 million you are going to give away? 
That has value to those who use it. 

General O’New. Of the amount sold, we get a 10-percent return. 

Senator ELLenper. You put a value on what you give away and put 
that in the kitty, too? 

General O’Neu. No, sir; that is not a part of the 10 percent. The 
10 percent I speak of is the return on the property we actually sell. 

Senator ExLLenper. So that this other matter that you gave away 
that may be utilized by counties or States, or other departments of 
Government, you do not take that into consideration in measuring 
your return ? 

General O’Nettu. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenpEr. You have disposal by tons and then by value. 
There are only two items you are asking for? 

General O’Netmu. That is right. 


SALES TO ARMY AND NAVY STORES 


Senator Stennis. I was interested in Senator Thye’s question. As 
T caught it, it was not fully answered. You said that a great majority 
of these items in these Army and Navy stores came from the manu- 
facturer. Then you added that some of them were Army rejects. 

General O’Nemu. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Thye’s question was, Why are the items, 
that came from you, there? Why did you sell them to these stores? 

General O’Nemu. They may be an obsolete model. I cited this 
example of the shoes. When you buy by tariff sizes, you buy a certain 
amount of large sizes and small sizes. I was in Italy during the war. 
One of the outfits sent over to us was a Japanese-American regiment, 
the 440th Infantry. 

We had a tremendous amount of trouble outfitting those men be- 
cause their feet were small. That meant overall in the Army, the 
Army would have a surplus of the larger sizes of shoes. Those shoes 
will jast only a certain length of time. 

Senator Stennis. I can understand that, but people see these piles 
of goods in these stores every day and they cannot understand why 
they are there. 

General O’Neiww. They do not come from us, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You ought to issue a news release on that from 
time to time. It is misleading. 

General O’Nerm. I wish the name were not mixed up with the 
Army-Navy stores. 
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Senator Stennis. It seems that you could prohibit that name, Army- 
Navy stores. 

Senator ELtenper. We can by act of Congress. 

Senator Srennis. I thought you had some authority already to 
protect that name. I know thers is a law related to that subject. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye, do you have any further questions? 

Senator Tyr. I have no further questions. 

General Lawron. That ends my reclama with respect to language. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


With respect to the dollar reclama as to the House action, Secretary 
Milton discussed with you the other day particularly the need for the 
restoration of $128,000 in the promotion of rifle practice for the travel 
of civiliam teams to the national matches. 

In the language change under the dependent’s schooling, the restora- 
tion of the increase of $10 would provide automatically for the restora- 
tion of $476,000 in the M. and O. appropriation. That is $10 times the 
47,600 students. 

So if the committee saw fit to take action on the average per pupil 
that would automatically restore that amount of money. 


RESTORATION OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION FUNDS 


I requested restoration of the $12 million general or unspecified cut 
in the M. and O. appropriation on the basis that since we made our 
presentation to the House committee there were additional charges 
in M. and O. which at the time of the House committee action and the 
time we made our presentation to them were unknown both to them 
and to us. 

In other words, when they made this cut there were certain things 
which neither they nor we knew about. 


OTHER ITEMS IN REQUEST 


These additional costs in M. and O. are for wage increases for our 
indigeneous employees in Korea, France, and Germany, amounting 
to $17 million, and there was recently an increase in freight rates 
authorized in this country which will add about $1.7 million, to our 
cost. 

The increase in overseas pay to our indigenous employees amounts 
to $314 million in France; about an 8 percent increase authorized there. 

In Germany, about another 8 percent increase which increases our 
cost there almost $7 million and in Korea there was an increase of 
about 86 percent which amounts to a $6 million increase in Korea. 

Senator Cuavez. That makes a total of $17 million. 

General Lawron. That makes a total of $17 million. If $12 
million were restored we would still have to absorb about $5 million. 


WAGE PAYMENTS IN KOREA 


Senator ELLenper. How do those increases come about in Korea 
where you are asking for six more million ? 
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General Lawton. It is to bring the Korean people employed by our 
forces up to the prevailing wage scale in civilian, comparable civilian 
jobs. 

Senator Extenper. This is for our own people? 

General Lawron. No, it is paying the indigenous people, the 
IXoreans. 

Senator ELtenper. Are you paying them something along the line 
that our people are getting ? ; 

General Lawron. No, sir; it is considerably less. The increase 1s 
because the cost of living is going up in those countries. 

Senator Exzenper. Is the w age that you anticipate paying in line 
with what other Koreans, doing similar work, are receiving ¢ 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that the idea? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. The same thing in France? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Senator Exnenper. I am glad to hear that because the working 
people in France were held down considerably. 

You say you are justified in doing that because of the increase that 
has taken place in what period ¢ 

General Lawron. This is the only increase that I know of for the 
past year. 

Senator Extenper. You did not ask for such an increase last year, 
did you? 

General Lawron. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. How do you evaluate that, General? Do you 
have somebody to check ? 

General Lawron. We have wage boards there. We deal with the 
State Department, the State Department representatives, and all 
Government agencies in the area. They do have joint boards. 

Senator ELLenper. Do you check as to whether or not there has 
been an actual increase ? 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Exvienper. For the civilian population in the countries 
where you are at work? 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do they receive any other benefits outside of the 
increase in wages? Are they allowed to buy at the Navy stores‘ 

General Lawton. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The Army stores? 

General Lawton. No, sir. 

That completes my reclama section. 

The next matter of business was to be a presentation by General 
O’Meara in closed session, of the research and development appro- 
priation., 

Senator Cuavez. That is right, General. 
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REsEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. A. P. 0’MEARA, DEPUTY CHIEF 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


General OMeara. Senator Ellender, you asked me about an item 
of $553 million which was carried in the Department of Defense paper 
as being developmental test and evaluation items supporting the 
Army’s research and development program. 

I was not familiar with that figure and I have investigated it. I 
find that in the Army paper which transmitted that figure to the 
Department of Defense on its request, the last item, $553 million, 
that figure is categorized in this Army letter of transmittal, as 
follows: 

Items in the procurement and production appropriation which have 
not been standardized. 

Now, some of these nonstandardized items are in fact prototypes 
which support the R. and D. program. 

About $200 million of that amount can be so categorized. 

Others, however, are items like our Corporal missiles and major 
items of equipment in our Corporal missiles. The Corporal missile 
was a crash program developed during the Korean war and it has 
taken a long time to iron out the troubles and make the necessary 
modifications so that the items have not been standardized according 
to the technical definition of that term. 

Missiles and equipment are being procured for stockpile and for 
units which are in this country and overseas and such procurement 
adds nothing to General Gavin’s ability to discharge his responsibili- 
ties to develop new and better weapons for the Army. 

So that the figure, as I see it, does not wholly support our effort 
to research and development. 

Two hundred million dollars of it does very definitely. 

Senator ELtenper. That would be in line with the expendtures you 
made in 1955 and 1956? 

General O'Meara. The same would apply to the expenditures listed 
in 1955 and 1956, the same time. 

Senator Exienper. Is this equipment used in testing for research 
purposes ? 

General O'Meara. To the extent of $200 million in 1957, fiscal year 
1957, it is, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the other part of that $553 million ? 


PROCUREMENT STANDARDIZATION 


General O'Meara. The other, as I see it, does not contribute to the 
discharge of our responsibilities in research and development to pro- 
vide new equipment. It procures equipment which has not yet been 
stardardized, but it does go into stockpile. If we had a war tomorrow 
it would be fired against the enemy. 

Senator E.xtenper. Is this set aside? 

General O’Meara. No, sir. The cg of standardization is a 
procurement technicality. When we have a fully developed item and 
we are not going to make any changes then they standardize it. 
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Until that happens, we keep changing a little part. We say if you 
put a different type of gadget on here, this is going to perform better, 
and we are still running a few tests to check out different things. 
Until we finish making those changes it is not standardized. 

On a crash program this goes on for quite a while. This is one 
of the disadvantages and one of the high costs you pay for a crash 
program. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Now, you say out of this amount it represents the 
cost of materials, hardware, let us say, that could be used in case of 
war? 

General O'Meara. Yes, sir; much of it could. 

Senator ELLENpER. You therefore do not charge it to research ¢ 

General O’Mrara. Well, these figures would imply that they are 
charged to research. 

Senator Evitenper. Why is that? That is what I want to try to 
tind out. The Navy has increased theirs, doubled it the same as you 
have almost doubled. 

The Air Force has not doubled, but it is quite an item. That is 
rather confusing to the committee when you charge it under the 
category of development and research. 


POSSIBLE MISINTERPRETATION IN REQUEST 


General O’Meara. I believe there has been a misinterpretation here 
in what the Department of Defense requested. If I may have the 
paper, sir, | would like to read a sentence. 

Senator E.ienper. Is this done for bookkeeping purposes, just to 
make a better show for the research or less for others ? 

General O'Meara. I have no knowledge about the purpose, sir, but 
in describing this paper I read from the paper 

Senator ELtLENpER. Who prepared that paper ¢ 

General O’Merara. The Department of Defense. 

Senator E.ienper. Did they get the data from you ? 

General O'Meara. Yes, sir. And this is what I would like to 
mention here. This paper says: 





All procurement items which have been standardized or otherwise approved 
for service use within the military departments have been excluded. 

Now, this apparently —— 

Senator ELLENpER. Have been excluded ? 

General O'Meara. But that is not true. I think the Army supplied 
the wrong figure. This is my opinion, Senator. 

Senator Ettenper. I wonder if we can have the right figure, because 
that is certainly misleading ? 

General O'Meara. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested appears on p. 646.) 

Senator Eirienper. When you put in the record here an item 
ageregating over $5 billion for researeh—— 

General O’Meara. I know nothing about that, sir. 

Senator Eitenper. Is that not the total? Iam not giving you the 
correct total there. You add them up and see—$5,200 million. 

General O’Meara. I have no knowledge of any part except that 
supplied by the Department of the Army. I don’t believe that is 
the figure that the Department of Defense expected from the statement 
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which appears, saying the items which have otherwise been approved 
for service use, have been excluded. In my opinion this should exclude 
such things as the Corporal which are in service use although not 
standardized. 

Senator Extenper. Judging from that sentence the amount that 
has been standardized, if I understand the English language, and to 
be used in the future, has been excluded and that would be the net 
result of what was spent for research; is that not right? 


ITEMS CHARGEABLE TO ARMY PROGRAM 


General O’Merara. I think the Department of Defense was asking 
for such a figure, but the figure we gave them included Corporals 
and such things which were otherwise approved for service use though 
not standardized. I think there has been a misinterpretation between 
the two Departments. 

General Lawron. It is a matter of definition, standard and non- 
standard. 

Senator ELtenper. I know, but that makes it much more confusing. 

The 3 services are asking for over $35 billion of new money, and 
here is an item that I would interpret is included in that, and you 
have it charged up to research. 

Now, you say it is not. There is something wrong somewhere. I 
am not trying to put the blame on anybody, but it just shows you 
that if you intend to separate them you ought to give us the actual 
facts. 

Now, you are contending that what we have before us is not cor- 
rect. I think what we ought to have are the correct figures. 

(The information requested appears on p. 646.) 

Senator Cuavez. The total they are asking for is $35,189,300,000 
for all of the services, including construction. 

Senator ELLenper. That is correct, but in that amount, as I under- 
stand it, is included this $5 billion plus, which is charged, as I under- 
stand, to research, and the experiments on that, that is to fire them, 
whatever you create to test them. 

You say that is not correct now. 

General O’Mrara. A large part is correct. 

Senator ELtenper. When you speak about a large part, a $200 mil- 
lion item is large to me. 

General O’Meara. The $200 million item out of the $553 million 
is properly chargeable against our program. The remainder of the 
$553 million, to my knowledge, could not be justified as chargeable 
against the Army’s program. 

I think it was a mistake in the figures we supplied. 

Senator ELLENDER. What becomes of that money ? 

General O'Meara. It should be procurement money. We are put- 
ting these items in stockpile. They are perfectly good items. We 
would fire them against the enemy tomorrow. 

General Lawron. Under the definition on which the Department 
of Defense asked for figures we gave them the figures for all non- 
standard items. 

Now, there are some nonstandard items that are operational today. 

General O’Meara. Which are otherwise approved for service use. 

Senator Cuavez. Don’t you generally have to determine a standard 
before you go to procurement? 
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General O’Mrara. Normally you do, but in a crash program like 
Corporal, which came on during the Korean war, you eliminated this. 
I don’t think the Department of the Army understood this term “or 
otherwise approved for service use,” was to be included in here. 

Senator Extenper. What I tried to develop yesterday was the 
amount of money that the Army, the Air Force, and Navy actually 
used in research, in testing. That is what I was driving at. 

If the Navy and the Air Force take the same position as you do, 
that figure of $5 billion is exaggerated. Am I not right? 

General O’Mrara. If that is true, you are certainly right. 


QUESTION OF CHARGES TO PROCUREMENT OR RESEARCH 


Senator ELLeENpErR. Iam assuming that. So that according to your 
own statement now, of the $500 million plus, there ought to be $300 
million plus of that charged to procurement rather than to research. 

That is what I was trying to clarify yesterday. 

I can well understand that if a bomb is made and you try it out and 
the explosion of that, that ought to be charged to research because it is 
done in testing the things. 

But now if that bomb is manufactured, if you can manufacture the 
bomb to be utilized for the future and you set them aside, that I can 
well understand ought to go to procure ment. 

Senator Stennis. Where would you draw the line, if I may ask? 

Senator ELLENDER. The moment one is tested, that can be used, then 
that ought to go to procurement. 

Senator Stennis. And the decision is made to use it on a large scale. 

Senator ELttenper. That is what I am saying. You take a lot of 
of these bombs, you might have tested 1 or 2 or 3o0f them. You might 


have a half dozen or more left. 
It strikes me that that ought to be taken out of the category o 


research and put to procurement and let procurement account for i 

The only thing I was trying to do, Senator Stennis, is to differenti: sr 
between what is purely chargeable to research and development which 
includes the testing and—— 

Senator Cuavez. I think the difference should be emphasized be- 
cause research and development generally does not produce production 
line end products. It is necessary to do research, but you do not get 
quantity production from it, whereas, in procurement, you do. I 
think those two terms should be emphasized. 

Senator ELLenper. Would that not affect the figures that you will 
put in this record about your stockpile, your procurement needs, if 
you have in the category you have just mentioned over $300 million 
tied up on research, how will that affect your procurement figure ? 

(The information requested appears on p. 646.) 

General O'Meara. I don’t believe that this particular paper affects 
any actual procurement or any actual testing. This is a bookkeeping 
analysis of certain operations we have made. 

We have here no actual distinguishing whether the thing is for 
stockpile or whether it is for test. You decide that on an item-for- 
item basis. 
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Senator ELLeNpEr. There must be somebody, then, that has some 
difficulty with it, because they did not look at it as you did. 

General O’Mrara. Somebody had difficulty with the figures, not 
with the hardware. 

Senator ELtenper. Of course, I think the record ought to be cleared 
up as to that, and that procurement should be charged with whatever 
goes to procurement, and research with whatever goes to research. 

(The information requested appears below.) 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


Senator Cuavez. What are you requesting for development, test, 
and evaluation ? 

General O’Meara. What we are actually requesting, Mr. Chairman, 
is the $410 million. That isthe R. and D. appropriation. 

Now, the $553 million is part of the “Procurement and production” 
appropriation, of which the Deputy Chief of Staff for Tuatethes is 
the program director. He makes available to the Chief of Research 
and Development such items as are necessary for test, you see, to the 
extent of some $200 million. 

This is in addition, then, to the $380 million out of the $410 million 
which we have available for the experimentation, the pay of the seien- 
tists, the engineering salaries, and so on. 

Senator Cuavez. And the $553 million ? 

General O’Mrara. That goes into procurement of items for stock- 
pile for issue to troops. 

Senator Cnavez. The wording “test and evaluation,” then, is mis- 
leading ? 

General O’Mrara. In my opinion the figure does not represent the 
true items for development, test, and evaluation. 

Senator EL_ienprrR. I do not know how many more items are mis- 
leading that way. We would like to find out from the Navy and 
Air Force. 

Senator Cravez. They should not charge that to procurement. 
It means very little, the money is going to be spent anyway, but in 
order to clear it for the record and in the interest of the Defense 
Department, too, it should be clear that it is not going to be used 
for development but for procurement. Is that not right? 

General Lawton. That is correct. It is all bought out of the “Pro- 
curement and production” appropriation. It is just a question of 
the bookkeeping, the interpretation, the rules that are given to you 
in interpretation, what you charge to research and development and 
what you charge to operational or stockpile uses. 

That is where the confusion has come in, in the interpretation of 
the definition. 

Senator Cuavez. In preparing this statement, the wrong language 
was used. If it is going to be used for procurement, why say it is 
going to be used for research and development ? 

General Lawton. I would say that is correct. 

It is a question of including in here all nonstandard items. 

It is not a question necessarily of research and development. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 

The figures under discussion are included in a statement having the following 


title: “Activities Supporting the Research, Development, Test and Evaluation 
Program in the Department of Defense.” 


titer 


a alte AS 
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The introductory paragraph clearly defines the purpose of the statement as 
follows: 

“The introduction of improved weapons and military equipment into the 
combat and combat support forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force is a com- 
plicated process covering many different, although related, activities which 
must be completed before a new weapon or item of military equipment can be 
considered as fully developed in a military sense. From a military standpoint, 
a new item cannot be considered as fully developed until it is capable of perform- 
ing an assigned combat mission, and has been assigned for operational use by the 
combat or combat support forces. The lines between ‘research,’ ‘development,’ 
and ‘procurement’ cannot be drawn precisely, particularly in areas of rapidly ad- 
vancing technology. For purposes of budgetary presentation, a narrowly con- 
strued definition has been used for ‘research and development,’ which does not 
give the full measure of our research, development, test, and evaluation effort.” 

The balance of the statement includes estimates based on currently available 
data to give a better measure of the activities directly supporting the research, 
development, test, and evaluation porgram, including the research and de- 
velopment appropriations. The statement also indicates the type of other 
activities which provide similar support for which estimates could not be made. 

In order to modernize the military forces it is necessary for the Department 
of Defense to conduct complete programs which include many dilferent phases, 
starting with research and ending with the final equipping of the combat or 
combat support units. These phases do not lend themselves to clear cut identi- 
fication in terms either of time sequence or budgetary support. However, the 
kinds of steps necessary to provide an actual increase in military effectiveness 
through research, development, test, and evaluation are indicated by the 
following: 

(1) Invention and preliminary design of definite concepts for applying 
scientific and technological possibilities to military requirements. 

(2) Practical demonstration of new principles and components. 

(3) Engineering and design of specific new items, components, and ma- 
terials, for test and evaluation. 

(4) Fabrication and production of new items, components and materials, 
for test and evaluation. 

(5) Conduct of tests for technical evaluation of new items. 

(6) Conduct of tests for evaluating the producibility of new items, com- 
ponents and materials. 

(7) Conduct of operational suitability tests for military evaluation of new 
items and weapons systems. 

(8) Conduct of tests and maneuvers to establish military tactics and 
doctrine for the combat use of the new items. 

(9) Planning of supporting requirements (facilities, personnel, training, 
maintenance, etc.) for operational use of new items. 

(10) Production engineering for quantity procurement of new items. 

(11) Initial production of new items for use by the first combat units. 

(12) Training and deployment of the first combat units and establishment 
of the necessary support (facilities, supply system, etc.). 

(13) Reorganizing and retraining all combat units required to phase in 
new weapons and phase out obsolete weapons. 

The Department of Defense has recognized the fact that the effort supported 
by the “research and development” appropriations does not give a full measure 
of the effort devoted to the research, development, test, and evaluation programs, 
because procurement of items for engineering and service test are usually financed 
in the procurement appropriations. The Department of Defense has also recog- 
nized the fact that the full cost of modernizing the military forces cannot be 
considered as research and development. In preparing the statement covering 
the research, development, test, and evaluation program of the Department of 
Defense it was necessary to draw a line between the two extremes. 

The estimates included in the Department of Defense statement cover that 
part of the overall cost of modernizing the military forces which is related to 
the identifiable effort applied prior to the time a developmental item is standard- 
ized or otherwise approved for service use for issue or inventory. The estimates 
exclude the procurement costs of all standardized items and almost all of the 
military and operational costs involved in equipping the forces with the new 
weapons and equipment. 

The estimates were developed by the three military departments in collabora- 
tion with the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The data supplied by the Depart- 
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ment of the Army were correct and specifically covered the program cited in the 
first paragraph of the statement. The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $553 million 
for the Army did not include any amount for Corporal or for Nike I, since these 
missiles have been issued for service use. By the same standard, this tabula- 
tion excluded Navy and Air Force developed missiles, such as Terrier, Matador, 
and Falcon, which also have been issued for service use. 

The $553 million and the $200 million discussed in the foregoing testimony 
represent a difference of concept as to which figure best represents that portion 
of procurement funds which should be considered as supporting research and 
development, depending upon the criteria used. Both of these amounts are 
“order of magnitude” figures for reasons which will be apparent in the continu- 
ing explanation. As has been previously stated, the lines between “research 
and development” and “procurement” cannot be precisely drawn. Let us use as 
an example, one of the Army’s newest, most urgent and most expensive missile 
development projects. Procurement and production funds must be programed 
for this missile as soon as feasiblity of design, functionability and producibility 
have been determined. At this stage, it is still very much a developmental 
item and may remain so for quite some time. Yet, because a modern missile 
system including the launching mechanism is made up of numerous complicated 
components, many of which have long production lead time, the Army must begin 
early to find contractors and establish a reasonable production base, with an eye 
to the future, when the missile is expected to be ready for large scale production. 
Contracts for a reasonable quantity of certain components such as rocket motors 
and electronic devices, which have reached a satisfactory stage of development, 
must be placed as early as possible. All this is done with procurement funds, 
It is not possible to say precisely how many of these components are going to be 
consumed in strictly research and development tests and how many will be 
installed in missile units which will become part of the Army operational capa- 
bility. Nor is it possible to determine precisely what part of the production 
base should be assessed to the research and develpoment effort. Another com- 
plicating factor is that concurrently with research and development of the 
missile, countless numbers of personnel, civilian and military, technicians and 
combat troops, receive training in technology, doctrine, techniques and logistical 
aspects of the new weapon out of the early units which are procured. There is 
no known formula which will accurately evaluate the ultimate disposition of the 
support which these procurement funds will provide to research and development, 
training and operational capability. This situation is not peculiar to the Army, 
nor to the Department of Defense. The estimates reached will depend upon the 
factors considered and the factors ignored in arriving at the estimate. 


RESEARCH ON PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


General O’Meara. Your second question was on a classified subject. 
That is what we were doing on research on psychological warfare. 

I have an officer here who can answer that, and I would like to have 
the answer off the record because the classification of the work runs 
from confidential to top secret. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will stand adjourned until Tuesday 
morning, at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, Friday, May 25, 1956, the subcommittee was 
recessed, to reconvene Thursday, May 31, 1956, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m. in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Robertson, Thye, and Dworshak,. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OvEerRALL Bouncer 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE NAVY 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Beardsley, you may proceed. 

Admiral Bearpstey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have heard many senior officials from the Department of Defense 
who have presented the basic military and budget policies which have 
been considered in formulating the budget requests for fiscal year 
1957. I shall summarize the budget request for the Department of 
the Navy. 

I would like to insert table A in the record to show the original 
budget document request for new obligational authority amounting to 
$9,982 million for fiscal year 1957, and the amendment to this re- 
quest of $65,600,000 with comparative data for fiscal years 1955 and 
1956. The amendment was transmitted on April 9, 1956, and included 
in House Document 373. These totals do not include funds for mili- 
tary construction. The funds for this requirement were included in 
the Department of Defense total shown in the budget document as 
“Proposed for later transmission” and have since been officially re- 
quested as a proposed supplemental. 
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(Table A referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF 


TABLE A. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


THE Navy 


1957 


military construction, fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 


{In thousand dollars] 


Appropriation title 


| Fiseal year 


Comparison of new obligational authority by appropriation title excluding 


| Fiscal year 1957—President’s Budget 


Fiscal year | 











| 1955 actual | 1956 actual | Printed Budget Revised 
budget jamendment| budget 
estimates jof Apr.9,1956| estimates 
| 
inieniipreas —|—_——_—_|——_ eigahiannsaetienisipabainaesemnchamaninieslit 
Military personnel, Navy -.--- -----| $2,417,000 | $2,486, 110 | $2,469,400 | $14, 500 | $2, 483, 900 
Reserve personnel, Navy-..- ‘ ‘ 78, 100 | 91,811 | PR niteonneus 95, 000 
Navy personnel, gener: ile xpe nses_._- ae 75, 030 | 83, 000 | 83, 580 | 400 83, 980 
Military personnel, Marine Corps.....___-_| 612, 181 | 650,244 | 647,500 |_.-.....__. 647, 500 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps_..______-| 16, 750 20, 606 MOD Bn dwn eke 26, 800 
Marine Corps troops and facilities____.____! 167, 995 181, 605 | POE Wa ok css eae 175, 820 
Marine Corps procurement... aE 129, 974 290, 190 | i ee 179, 000 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy- 780, 895 | 809, 632 | 813, 400 aan | 813, 400 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy- 1, 973, 568 | 905, 602 | 1,737,900 | —5,000 | 1,732,900 
Ships and facilities, Navy : ace 818, 681 | 779, 685 | 780,040 | —11,000 769, 040 
Shipbuilding and conversion, ae _| 1,042, 400 1, 387, 634 | 1,429, 000 | 50, 700 1, 479, 700 
Construction of ships, Navy- ees Bee to oe tk ORE 2 fh See ae Sindee 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy. 7 a 457, 436 | 182, 889 166, 680 |_ Baia 166, 680 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, | | 
Navy..--- mM Se on eine a } 185, 842 299, 000 |....-- 299, 000 
Medical care, Navy Tes : i 63, 600 62, 495 Oe Tice«can abou 61, 340 
Civil engineering, Navy- 104, 294 | 120, 070 | 130, 100 |__.-- : 130, 100 
Military construction, Naval Reserve | | | 
Forces_- 15, 000 | 28, 061 17, 000 |___- tat 17, 000 
Research and development, Navy__. ‘ 419, 875 | 431, 933 | 477, 000 | 16, 000 493, 000 
Servicewide supply and finance, re 7 340, 300 | 303, 000 | BOR 780 Fe occu cukd 289, 720 
Servicewide operations, Navy.....-.._--- 104, 570 | 96, 500 | Oe FF eee 102, 508 
Naval petroleum reserves___- . 3, 575 | 2, 851 | 178i) -- 1, 212 
Ordnance for new construction (iquids .- | | | 
tion of C. A.) . . le ata ao a oF otk 28, 000 |... sisal Diath hcl Aiedidecasep ate kek Oilinies ities 
Ne icc cc ee cae ae | 9,678,824 | 9,127,760 | 9, 982, 000 65,600 | 10, 047, 600 


HOUSE 


Admiral Brarps try. 


ACTION 


appropriation act is set forth in table B. 


Navy 
tions in direct t appropriations. 
Senator Cuavez. Why ? 


The action of the House on the fiscal year 1957 


The Department of the 


is not submitting an appeal for restoration of any of the reduc- 


Admiral Brarpstey. We have considered the reductions in every 
The total was about $48 


case. 


of reduced programs. 


There were no very large reductions. 
million, of which the Navy recommended about $ 


$20 million because 


So the reduction over and above what the Navy recommended totaled 


only about $28 million. 


TRANSFER FROM INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


There is a Department of Defense appeal for restoration of the pro- 
vision for the transfer of $40 million from the Navy industrial fund 


to the Air Force industrial fund. 


The justification for this action is 


included in a proposed amendment which has been submitted to this 
committee. 





: 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


DEPARTMENT OF 


TAasLe B. 


Appropriation title 


Military personnel, Navy -- - 

Reserve personnel, Navy 

Navy personnel, general expenses__- 
Military personnel, Marine Corps 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps-. 
Marine Corps procurement_- 

Marine Corps troops and facilities 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy --- 
Ships and facilities, Navy --- 


Procurement of ordnance and aminunition, 


Pei deenighinn dot ov aavchDaninetaens 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy 
Medic. care, Navy 


Civil engineering, Navy 
Military construction, Naval Reserve 
Foe kink wcinse 


Research and development, Navy 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy 
Servicewide operations, Navy - 

Naval petroleum reserves __- 


Subtotal__.____-- 
Military construction, Navy 


y. | EWE eEe testes 


(Table B referred to follows:) 


DEFENSE 


THE 


[In thousand dollars] 


Navy 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


-New obligational authority by appropriation title, 


Fiscal year 1957 budget request 


President’s 
budget 


Revised 
require- 


ments 


| $2. 469, 400 

95, 000 

83, 580 

647, 500 

26, 800 

179, 000 

175, 820 

1, 737, 900 | _ 
813, 400 
1, 429, 900 

| 780, 040 ll, 


+$14, 


tT OU, 


209, 000 
166, 680 
61, 340 
130, 100 


17, 000 

477, 000 
289, 720 
102, 508 

| 1,212 


+16, 


| 9, 982, 000 
} 490, 000 


+5, 


_| 10, 382, 000 


+65, 


1 Budget request as shown in H. Doc. 318 of Jan. 19, 1956. 


CARRYOVER OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


500 


+-400 


, 000 


700 
000 


000 


600 


600 


Total 


| $2, 483. 


95 

383 
647 
26, 
179 
175 

1, 732, 
813 


1, 479, 


769 


299 


166, 


| 
130 
17 
493 


289, 


102 
1 


10, 047, 


400, 


10, 447, 600 


, 900 
, 000 
, 980 
, 500 
. 800 
, 000 
, 820 
, 900 
, 400 
700 
, 040 


, 000 
680 
, 340 
, 100 


, 000 
000 
720 
, 508 
, 212 
600 
, 000 


1957 


fiscal year 1957 


House action 
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As passed 


Reduction by the 

House 
$o, 584 $2, 478, 316 
95, 000 
83, USO 
— 400 (47, 100 
26, 800 
—15, 000 164, 000 
—4, 000 171, 820 
1, 732, 900 
2, 628 810.772 
1, 479, 700 
—3, 000 766, 040 
5, 000 204, 000 
3, 000 163, 680 
—17 61, 323 
500 129, 600 
7, 296 9, 704 
—1, 000 492, 000 
—76 289, 644 
—36 | 102, 472 
—529 | 683 
48. 066 9, 999, 534 
' 400, 000 
—48,066 | 10,399, 534 


Admiral Brarpstey. It will be noted that there are no changes in 
the fiscal year 1957 budget structure from that approved by the Con- 


gress for fiscal year 1956. 


I would like to insert table C in the record at this point. This table 
contains a summation of the unexpended balances brought forward 
and the new funds available for expenditure for the fiscal years 1951 


through 1957, including funds for military construction. 
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(Table C referred to follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


TABLE C.—Amounts available for expenditure and expenditures—Includes military 
construction, fiscal years 1951-57 


{In billion dollars] 


Fiscal years 








Item ] Tete | ae 
| 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 
- - Speen ae ene eng eee eee 
Unexpended balance, July 1... 6 ahve ems emaeoninn etmen all aT ne i an $14 3 |$13.4 | $12.7 
Plus: Congressional appropriations... _- ae | 12.4 16.1 12.7 9.4 9.8 9.5 10.2 
Congressional transfers and rescissions.......--- | eb... —.1)—.2/ —.3}) —.5 —.1 























Equals total available____- _.-| 16.1 | 26.5 | 28.8 | 25.8 | 23.8 | 22.4] 22.8 


Less: 
Expenditures fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955 | 

actual; fiscal years 1956 and 1957 (estimates) -| 5.6 | 10.2] 11.9]11.3)] 97] 9.4 9.6 
Lapsed funds (fiscal year 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, “1955 

actual; fiscal years 1956 and 1957 (estimated)) 


Equals unexpended balance, June 30............_-- 10.4 | 16.2 | 16.6 | 14.3 | 13.4 | 12.7 13.1 


. 


TOTAL 1957 UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Admiral Brarpstey. Table C shows that the fiscal year 1957 budget 
contemplates an unexpended balance of $13.1 billion carried into fiscal 
year 1958. This projected balance is made up of three major seg- 
ments that should be considered separately. First, about $1 billion is 
required for working capital of the Navy and Marine Corps stock 
funds and the Navy industrial and management funds; second, $1.3 
billion in annual appropriations which is available only for pay ment 
of obligations incurred in prior years; and, third, $10.8 billion in the 
long-range procurement and construction accounts for the fulfillment 
of approved programs for aircraft, shipbuilding, guided missiles, am- 
munition, radar, combat vehicles, weapons, military public works and 
similar programs. 


DEFINITION OF PROCUREMENT AND CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. Let us get this record clear. 
Procurement means buying, does it not? 
Admiral Brarpstry. Buying either directly on the part of the Navy 
one of the other services. 
Senator Cuavez. And construction means what? 
Admiral Brarpstey. Public works construction of roads, stations, 
buildings, ete. 

Senator Cuavez. Would the construction be in land areas? 

Admiral Bearpstrey. It would be acquisition of land as well as con- 
struction on land. This is in the military construction bill which is 
not being considered today. 

Senator Cuaverz. That is separate and apart from your construc- 
tion of ships? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

This latter figure includes $3.5 billion in unobligated funds that are 
planned for obligation in future years. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The Navy now estimates that $3.5 billion in current general ac- 
counts will be carried over and avail: shit for obligation in fiscal year 
1958. This is about $1 billion less than the amounts carried forward 
into fiscal year 1956, and slightly under the amount carried into fiscal 
year 1957. The individual appropriation totals are set forth in 
table D. 

(Table D referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


TaBLE D,.—Estimated unobligated balances by appropriation title, including military 
construction, fiscal years 1956 and 1957 


{In millions of dollars] 


Appropriation title June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 





DIRECT (CENERAL) ACCOUNTS 


a I S55 i, stn cd co sk dks eek ehedndamteneedinn $213.3 $179.0 
Aircraft and related procurement, ~— sai eiko«aadinmalan steed eck 2, 197.9 1, 968. 0 
Cammeraeueh Cb ina, DUNS ng Sib ca Sabie ndcedden Nae es 46.0 | (*) 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Nz a ees ccna 902. 8 | 1, 083. 0 
Ordnance for new construction, Navy ade inode Foe i stbeledubdiicnaadnian 26. 4 | (*) 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Nav y. sib cai tattle 20.5 40.0 
Military construction, Naval Reserve Forces....----- reminders haath 34.2 26. 0 
Research and development, Navy Ler ie ~ : . Cibactn cide 30. 0 | 37.0 
Naval emergency fund _ _- Recall ie a a ia a 21.7 cea 
OOS iis icdcs oat dadadaecs sn inthe taialices: Snipes tetihdadninipataiiecmgaitises fod anion 3, 472.8 | 3, 333, 0 
Military construction, Navy _-- me errs ; a5 é 196. 3 163. 0 
Construction water supply fac ilities, Nav y- ieaaeabbebk 46 4 RE cite dicen nine 
‘Tetel Gines® Coemtenly eeeets - bas os oi ch cd AS 3, 670.8 | _3, 496, 0 
SPECIAL FUND ACCOUNTS 
Ships’ steves profits, Navy................:...:....... acstkn Seach ama 2.0 2.0 


1 Expires for obligation as of June 30, 1957. 
2 Rescission in fiscal year 1957 proposed. 


APPLICATION OF SECTION 1311 PROVISIONS 


It will be recognized that the unobligated balances are significantly 
higher than the “amounts contemplated at this time last year. This 
increase has been brought about to a large extent by the application 
of the provisions of section 1311 of Public Law 663. This law con- 
tained specific definitions of legal obligations that were far more re- 
strictive than the criteria in effect prior to the enactment and imple- 
mentation of this section of law. 

An example of this change is the provision that orders for aircraft 
spare parts that were formerly obligated on the basis of a percentage 
of the contract price of the aircraft must now be treated as commit- 
ments until specific price lists are available in line item detail. 

Senator CHavez. How do you get these lists? 

Admiral Brarpstry. They are worked out between the Navy and 
our airframe manufacturers. 

These commitment amounts are now included in the unobligated 
balance and serve to make it much larger than it was in the past few 
years. The fact that such amounts are now labeled as commitments 
does not in any way affect the need for complete financing of our 
major procurement programs at the time they are authorized. 
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As was pointed out last year, the Department of the Navy fully 
concurs in the efficiency and advantages inherent in this method of 
funding, but, at the same time, realizes that the existence of such 
unobligated balances may be very misleading. On the surface it may 
appear that these amounts are unneeded at any point in time that they 
appear in a budget presentation as unobligated. 

It should be understood that a fully authorized program should 
not be obligated in accordance with any arbitrary time schedule, but 
that obligations must be carefully timed to assure the maximum re- 
turn for each dollar obligated. 


POLICY OF FULLY FUNDING PROGRAMS 


The policy of fully funding each program at the time of approval 
affords the Congress the means for a more effective evaluation of pro- 
grams than would the consideration of annual expenditure increments. 
These funds cannot be diverted to other purposes, and any balances 
that are freed due to program changes are applied in the Budget as 
assets to finance the current program. The policy permits the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to plan and schedule procurement and delivery 
through contractual commitments in a more efficient and economical 
manner with the assurance that it has at hand the requisite financial 
resources rather than having to make commitments in the expection 
of later appropriations under the contract authorization concept. The 
effect on the United States Treasury and the tax program would be 
no different under either an annual expenditure increment or a con- 
tract authority concept than it is under the present plan. 

The present plan has an additional advantage of eliminating the 
objectionable practice of one Congress committing another future Con- 
gress in effect to grant appropriations in later years to continue or to 
complete programs. 

Finally, it gives the Navy the capability of insuring that when an 
end item is delivered it will be complete in all respects and not, as might 
otherwise be the case, unusable because of shortage of components, the 
procurement of which is dependent upon later appropriations. 

The witnesses who follow me will explain in detail the programs 
which justify the funds required. I will be available throughout the 
a to assist you in every way possible in your review of our 
nudget. 


PAY AS YOU GO POLICY 


Senator Cuavez. Do I understand you to say that the general pur- 
poses of that statement you have just made are that you would like 
to pay as you go instead of obligating a future Congress for action? 

Admiral Brarpstry. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Admiral Brarpstry. That completes my brief statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We have Vice Adm. James L. Holloway here today to speak to the 
first three appropriations. Those are “Military personnel, Navy”; 
“Reserve personnel, Navy”; and “Navy personnel, general expenses.” 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL 


For “Military personnel, Navy,” the Navy Department estimated 
$2,483,900,000 for this item. The House committee recommended a 
reduction of $5,584,000 to be achieved by a continuing emphasis on 
efficiency and economy, and by closer control over funds available for 
travel and transportation costs associated with the movement of mili- 
tary personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. You will bring it down under a billion dollars? 

Admiral Brarpstry. The request now is $2,478,316,000, which ac- 
cepts the House reduction. 

Senator Cuavez. And it comes down by $5 million ? 

Admiral] Brarpstry. $5 million ; that is right. 

The other two apropriations, “Reserve per rsonnel, Nav y,”’ and “Navy 
personnel, general expense,” the House appropriated the full amount 
requested by the President. 

We will insert the program and financing tables in the record. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


Program and financing 





1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service ac- 
count): 
1. Pay and allowances. - $2, 096, 713, 468 2, 144, 127, 000 $2, 176, 684, 000 
2. Individual clothing - - - - 60, 827, 672 67, 043, 000 57, 647, 000 
3. Subsistence in kind --.....-.-....----- 167, 847, 372 160, 963, 000 | 162, 822, 000 
4. Movements, pe rmanent ch: inge of station - 85, 208, 202 89, 910, 000 79, 237, 000 
5. Other costs-__------ ~t a 1, 548, 120 1, 957, 000 | 1, 926, 000 
Total direct obligations. | 2,412, 144, 834 2, 464, 000, 000 2, 478, 316, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for | | 
other accounts): | | | 
1. Pay and allowances bea seve) 1, 580, 000 1, 700, 000 | 1, 700, 000 
2. Individual clothing - iin eclenaens nance 250, 000 | 250, 000 | 250, 000 
3. Subsistence in kind - - - 30, 225, 000 29, 050, 000 28, 650, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimburse- 
DGD. HetindnsendaGeeidi nd oscepmemamin __ 32, 055, 000 31, 000, 000 | 30, 600, 000 


2 444, 199, 834 2, 495, 000, 000 2, 508, 916, 000 


Total obligations 


} 
| 
FINANCING | 
i 
Advances and reimbursements from— 

i 





IIR 2 at peed Galin ouwsetouses . —19, 555, 000 —19, 000, 000 | — 18, 600, 000 
Non-Federal sources __-  aplpaheiaeeetbemasil —12, 500, 000 —12, 000, 000 —12, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance no longe r available___.___- ake 4, 855, 166 / | weer seem eee ee 
PIONEER. 6. hen scadsesecosccdecesqesiiaibie 2, 417, 000, 000 | 2, 486, 109, 900 2, 478, 316, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements fromfnon-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions and meals (34 
U. 8. C. 533, 533a, 555a, and 915b (c)), and from Allied Nations for logistic support (64 Stat. 1235). 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, Navy 


Progra m and fina neing 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


or 


fe ye Ji ae Ad | $64, 811, 493 | $81,732,000 | $87, 089, 000 





PROCRAM BY ACTIVITIES 








1. Reserve personnel 
2. Reserve officer candidates.........-.-- Ivan cote deat biecaee | 7,014, 209 | 7, 726, 000 | 7, 911, 000 
ORE CRIIIIOOINE, « bxintkis nisi dbedbnbeineddnctndes thse | 71, 825, 702 | ~ 9, 458, 000 | 95, 000, 000 
FINANCING | | 
Unobligated balance no longer available... ........- sciemalase temas 6, 274, 298 | 2, 353, 000 | is ecesnish ae gleaeiaea 
SUPOITOD., « scnnsctndcvendindeniokteitehesbacteaman 78, 100, 000 | 91,811,000 | 95, 000, 000 








Navy PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| | 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): 

















REINER = on astnssenstp ines naainebeniaal $30, 670,956 | $34,565,500 | — $35, 708, 300 
2. Training, Naval MMWGk = boas. ccc sce saoul 6, 923, 281 8, 080, 100 8, 049, 000 
S. Dawe sete iiisi nc cwcdndswincdaveuisine a 7, 634, 091 | 8, 393, 700 | 8, 500, 000 
By en | sc ccnemimionennecinsiateiidicanaae | 12,087, 791 14, 899, 400 | 16, 267, 700 
BE, CRar PETOORIAGE RAINE. oon ncn cccctnccctecsccese | 5, 803, 778 6, 186, 700 6, 150, 000 
6. Departmental administration - .....................---- 9, 000, 385 9, 608, 600 9, 305, 000 
re ee | 72," 120, 282 | “81, 734, 0 83, 980, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | 7 hyde evs - 
accounts): | 
GN TINO GS oa... cecacd Pin tvbacksbushbieninken | 2, 818, 850 | 6, 067, 000 3, 985, 000 
2, TE RE OG 6. ais actthchn csc nneitee bts 202, 930 223, 000 220, 000 
RS eee eS ee ee ee ee | 143, 000 | 177, 000 200, 000 
i, PORTER OTIIIIED HEE din irha ese desdcnettwdawewascadecios | 266, 000 | 308, 000 310, 000 
§, OeRer PORNO PATI .}.. «donde ecnsncccctcnnnse cela | 123, 570 220, 000 280, 000 
6. Departmental administration - ........................- 1, 000 5, 000 | 5, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations__....................- 3, 555, 350 7, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
——————————— ey BeOS —— 
Total obligations one nena nnn en nee e- +--+ -- 0 ee--------| 75, 675, 632 | 88, 734, 000 88, 980, 000 
| 
FINANCING 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. --_-_____- Ie eg ae 1, 654, 950 | 2 B66 C00 te... 


Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reimburse- | 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
EE CREE LED ERLE, OEE ID I Gadi baie | —4, 891, 100 —3, 391, 100 

Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | 

Reimbursements from current year military assistance 





fund reservations de poichh Mees ou) | OR asic af} 

BE CUO... -\. dens dkds Beinn a dn  Bhas eck le de —813, 520 | —5, 274, 400 | —3, 774, 400 
Reimburse ments from non-Federal sources Fa ale — 257, 521 | — 225, 600 | — 225, 600 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current year | 

military assistance fund reservations EES. TP ti cananscdaewd a . 


Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance | 


fund reservations) ean _....| 4,891,100 | 3, 391, 100 | 2, 391, 100 
Unobligated balance no longer ents ok ore ss | 1, 254, 768 |. Seah 


SEIS woken 205 3a hance net nag candies beeos 75, 5, 030, 000 83, 000, 000 | 83, 980, | 000 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sourcesfabove are for the sale of utilities and services to 
activities supported by nonappropriated funds and private parties (Navy regulations, art. 0786 (cf.5 
U.S. C. 412)). 
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Obligations and reservations through Apr. 30, 1956 


Appropriation : Amounts 
Military personnel, Navy_._~---.-~----=----~------------ $2, 087, 785, 370 
BOONE, OV Y once eee eeneeenee Se ee 68, 247, 285 
Navy personnel, general expenses___~-~~- Dhani ibis 73, 396, 750 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator CHavez. You have “Reserve personnel,’ and then you 
have “Navy personnel, general expenses,” $83,980,000. 

Admiral Brarpstry. That is right, and the House approved that. 

Senator Cuavez. So the only place where the House cut down is 
“Military personnel, Navy.” And you are not asking for a restora- 
tion of that. Is that correct ¢ 

Admiral Brarpstey. We are not. 


NavaL OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL) 
STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. J. L. HOLLOWAY, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Chairman, it is an honor to appear again 
before you in support of the programs for which I am responsible as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Personnel. 

have a detailed statement which, with your permission, I will 
submit. The highlights of this statement are hereinafter set forth 
in a digest which, with your permission, I will read to you at this 
time. 

The estimates cover programs which provide for the pay and re- 
lated costs of the active Navy, the Naval Reserve, and officer candi- 
dates, 

Senator Cuavez. Let me get oriented on what you are discussing. 

When you say “Navy personnel” do you mean both military and 
civilian ¢ 

Admiral Hotitoway. I handle only military personnel, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Cuavez. Who handles civilian personnel ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Admiral Smith, the Comptroller. 

Senator CuHavez. You may proceed. 

Admiral Hottoway. The programs provide for the pay and related 
costs of the active Navy, the Naval Reserve, and officer candidates; 
for recruiting and procurement of all naval personnel, Regular and 
Reserve, officer and enlisted; for individual training of naval person- 
nel except technical air and medical training; for distribution of 
personnel to fleet and shore activities; for administration of their train- 
ing, welfare, promotion, and discipline; for selection and education of 
Naval Academy and Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps mid- 
shipmen and other officer candidates; and for the conduct of a con- 
tinuing personnel analysis program aimed at improving the selection, 
placement, training and utilization of military manpower. 

Three appropriations provide the funding for the multiple programs 
administered by me. These are “Military personnel, Navy”; “Reserve 
personnel, Navy”; and “Navy personnel, general expenses.” 
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Senator Cuavez. You are not going to discuss Reserve personnel, 
are you? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

The presentations of the appropriations are in a pattern similar to 
that used in presenting the budget to you for fiscal year 1956. 


ACTIVE DUTY PERSONNEL 


The planned average strength for military personnel on active duty 
in fiscal year 1957 is 671,901, which is comprised of 664,476 officers and 
men on assignment to the fleet and Shore Establishment, 3,620 Naval 
Academy midshipmen, 1,844 naval aviation cadets, 1,431 officer candi- 
dates, and 530 aviation officer candidates on duty under instruction. 

Exclusive of the 4 officer candidate programs, the planned end 
strength of active-duty personnel on June 30, 1957, is 672,000, which 
provides for an increase of 14,000 men and 1,000 officers over the 
planned end strength for fiscal year 1956. 

Tt pleases me to be able to inform you that the reenlistment rate 
in the active Navy is now trending upward. Present indications are 
that we may expect the continuation of this desirable situation in fiscal 
year 1957. 

I consider the significant results of this trend worthy of mention at 
this time. First, the retention of trained personnel has the effect of 
providing a more efficient Navy; second, it is anticipated it will result 
in improvement in the permanency of personnel: and, third, this sta- 
bility in personnel assignments will provide a boost for service morale. 
Added to these tangible improvements there will be many intangible 
benefits not susceptible to ready identification. 


COST OF TRAVEL 


One of the areas of great expense in the administration of a mobile 
and widely dispersed Navy is the cost of travel. Ways and means of 
reducing the cost of this item are continually being studied. 

While centralized controls are maintained over the issuance of 
orders to officers which permit me to personally review orders for ofli- 
cer moves, it has for many years been necessary to decentralize control 
over the issuance of orders to enlisted personnel. 

Since I last appeared before this committee I have had developed 
and promulgated a movement code system which requires reporting 
that will enable me to review the actions of the various commands in 
their ordering of enlisted personnel. 

There is now provided a central review of all movements which, I 
believe, will have a salutary effect on any unnecessary permanent 
change-of-station movements. Our reports received to date confirm 
that some 75 percent of all travel performed by enlisted personnel is 
that necessitated by procurement and replacement of personnel whose 
enlistments have expired, and the travel of these latter to location of 
discharge near their homes. 


RESERVE PERSON NEL 


During the past 2 years membership in the Naval Reserve program 
has shown a continued and gratifying increase. The personnel plans 
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for the Naval Reserve provide an end strength of 165,559 in a pay 
status on June 30, 1957. The planned growth in fiscal year 1957 of over 
5,000 has been conservatively projec ted giving due consideration to the 
recruiting problems and attrition trends. Personnel released from ac- 
tive service with an obligation of 4 years to serve under the provisions 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act will continue to 
furnish a source from which to draw desirable memberships. 

It is further anticipated that the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, which 
provides for draft-age youths to join the Reserve for 6 years and fulfill 
a limited obligation of training duty and active duty, will increase 
membership. 

Senator Cravez. What about the reserves? 

Admiral Hottoway. The drilling reserve is building up likewise. I 
have called on a great many of the drilling reserves for active duty 
over this very difficult year of 1956. But they are growing also. 


CONTRACT STUDENTS 


Senator Cuavez. What are contract students / 

Admiral Hottoway. The regular student is the fully subsidized 
young gentleman under the so-called Holloway plan which you gentle- 
men passed unanimously in 1947. The contract student is the student 
who is under a program which is quite similar to that which the other 

services have. They are furnished with a uniform and rations for 2 
years of their serv ice in the NROTC, and those young gentlemen are 
oblig ited for 2 years’ active duty, and the NRO’ TC regulars are obli- 
gated for 3 years. 

Senator Cuavez. Then they generally go to some college or univer- 
sity? How about high schools? 

Admiral Hottoway. No, sir. It is all at the collegiate level. 

The Reserve officer candidate programs provide for 6,290 regular 
students and 7,754 contract students of the Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, and 700 Reserve officer candidates. These programs 
provide a source for the continuing need for newly commissioned of- 
ficers for career or short-term service with the Regular Navy, the Ma- 
rine Corps and their components. 


PROCUREMENT AND RECRUITING 


As you know, fiscal year 1956 has been an especially difficult year in 
the recruiting area due to abnormal losses through expiration of enlist- 
ments 4 years after the big expansion for Korea. It has been a mam- 
moth job to reprogram our funds within the total availability of the 
appropriation “Navy personnel, genera! expenses” to build up the re- 
cruiting service to accomplish the required accelerated and all-out re- 
cruiting effort essential to us. 

I directed, after considerable planning and after exploration of all 
other avenues of assistance, the deferment of certain maintenance 
repair and the postponement of procurement of training aids and 
materials. I deplore this action, but the recruiting problem was a 
critical one. Through our combined efforts the recruiting service has 
been expanded to meet the challenge, efficiently and economically and, 
I might add, successfully. 
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The Navy will in fiscal year 1957 maintain the strength of its force 
primarily by means of voluntary enlistments. The recruiting organi- 
zation established for this purpose and provided for in the budget 
estimates is deployed so as to reach every part of the Nation. 

In addition to recruiting enlisted members of both the Regular and 
Reserve Navy, this organization obtains officers by direct commissions 
into the Navy and Naval Reserve, enlists candidates for officer candi- 
date schools, assists in recruiting naval aviation cadets, and processes 
applicants for the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps. These 
members of the recruiting organization also must be available as the 
only naval personnel in most locations to act in a liaison capacity with 
dependents of service personnel, to assist transient personnel, anc| 
otherwise to act as local representatives of the Navy. 

The required input of new military personnel to maintain the ap- 
proved, planned military personnel strength of the Navy for fiscal 
year 1957 is less than for 1956. However, it is anticipated that possible 
low selective-service quotas for the Army and the increased competi- 
tion with private industry in the manpower field will tend to reduce 
the number of young men who, without strong affirmative informa- 
tion, volunteer for military service. This requires an ever alert and 
extremely vigorous recruiting service to provide the manpower re- 
quirements of the Regular Nav y and the Naval Reserve. 

Tt will be necessary to maintain a highly specialized recruiting or- 
ganization comparable to that reached in fiseal year 1956. 

The increased emphasis on the use of guided missiles, advanced 
underseas weapons, special weapons, and nuclear propulsion systems 
demand highly skilled and proficient naval personnel. 

The main effort of the recruiting service will be directed toward 
the selection of young men of the mental and educational caliber re- 
quired to qualify for training in these advanced areas of naval activity. 

Experience has proved that to obtain greater numbers of enlistees 
in the higher mental groups the recruiting effort must be increased 
since the reluctance to voluntarily participate in peacetime military 
service is more pronounced in these groups. The prospects in and 
rewards of private industry have considerable appeal to young men 
of this type. 

The estimates do not anticipate augmenting the physical facilities 
currently maintained for procurement and recruitment of personnel 
beyond providing, as circumstances dictate, branch stations and mobile 
units. 

The recruiting media in fiscal year 1957 will be designed to acquaint 
the prospective enlistees and their families with the opportunities and 
desirability of a naval career. An important factor taken into con- 
sideration in planning the recruiting media program is the need to 
attract more applicants in the upper mental brackets. The maximum 
practical number of higher mental level prospects must be reached 
through advertising and other media and induced to enlist to preclude 
the operating efficiency of the Navy from suffering handicap through 
assignment of personnel not offering optimum return in training to 
skillfully perform specialized functions. 
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TRAINING 


Training is one of the largest of the many programs encompassed 
in the mission of the Chief of Naval Personnel. Over 60 percent of 
the total funds appropriated under “Navy personnel, general ex- 
penses” is utilized for training and education. This function becomes 
of paramount importance to the success of the Navy in carrying out 
its responsibility to the citizens of the United States. 

Training conducted by the Chief of Naval Personnel includes all 
basic, technical, and specialized functional instruction of officers and 
enlisted personnel of the Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve, except 
in the aviation and medical fields. Tr: aining and education also is pro- 
vided for officer candidates to qui alify them as capable junior officers 
for career and short-term service in the Navy and Marine Corps and 
their Reserve components. To the greatest extent feasible, the oppor- 
tunity to participate in these courses is open to members of all the 
services in order to preclude duplication of effort. 

More specifically, the instruction relates to the operation and main- 
tenance of technical equipment of the latest design and special equip- 
ment required in the conduct of nuclear warfare. By category, the 
training performed includes guided missiles, nuclear weapons, under- 
sea strategy, air defense, and r adiological defense. Postgraduate in- 
struction in technical, management, command and staff areas is pro- 
vided, and junior officers are trained in specialties such as aerology, 
intelligence, gunnery, and supply functions. The emphasis placed on 
each phase of training is determined by the immediate and potential 
needs of the active Navy. 

The current plans are to give priority to training which makes a 
more completely trained technician; that is, one who can both oper- 
ate and maintain equipment. This requires modern training aids, 
publications, and techniques designed to produce a technically quali- 
fied officer or enlisted man in the shortest possible time. 

Tt will be necessary to continue training at a high level during fiscal 
year 1957 in order to replace personnel lost by termination of enlist- 
ments and to keep training in pace with technological, tactical, and 
scientific advances. 


ENLISTED ADVANCED SCHOOL PROGRAM 


At this point I mention a Navy enlisted advanced school program 
which we have instituted to assist in developing selected enlisted per- 
sonnel into valuable technically competent members of the active duty 
force and, at the same time, retain them as skilled career personnel 
in the Navy. 

We plan to provide to promising young men an opportunity for 
college training in technical subjects in exchange for obligated service 
inthe Navy. A maximum of 4 years of college training is being offered 
to enlisted personnel to begin after their first enlistment. This train- 
ing will be pr oe) in 2-year seements in each of two 6-year enlist- 
ments. Thus, Navy personnel taking advantage of the program will 
be required to serve 2 additional years on active duty for each yea 
of schooling. 

This progr am is designed as a partial answer to the problem of train- 
ing and retaining highly skilled technicians needed to maintain and 
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operate the complex equipment such as guided missiles, nuclear power 
and electronic devices which tec hnologica il advances are bringing to the 
Navy in increasing quantity. 


OFFICER SEPARATIONS 


Senator Cravez. If that is correct and you need new personnel why 
is it that 19.8 percent of Navy officers will be separated in 1957? Why 
are they leaving the service ? 

Admiral Hottoway. These young officers come on board and join 
the Navy and perform their oblig: ated service of 3 years, and then when 
they complete their training, like the young men in the officer candidate 
school bracket who have a 4-month course and are commissioned en- 
signs, at the end of 18 months they are made junior lieutenants, and 
then upon completion of 3 years they go back to civilian life. 

Senator Cuavez. Why can they not make the Navy career? Is there 
any inducement to keep trained men within the career service ? 

Admiral Hotnoway. There isa great deal of inducement, Mr. Chair- 
man. Last year in the augmentation program which the Navy has, 
which the Senate gave us ‘and extended for 2 years from fiseal year 
1955, we augmented over 1,500 Reserve officers to career in the Navy. 

As you know, the rewards in civil life at this time are very great. 

Senator CHavez. I understand that, but there are many generals 
and admirals working in civilian capacities. 

Admiral Hottoway. We are getting a substantial group of these 
young officers going to career service, but the overall number is so 
large that there is a substantial turnover annually of those who com- 
plete their 3 years’ obligated service and do not choose to remain 
with us. 

Senator Cuavez. Does the Navy itself, as such, force some of these 
officers to terminate their service with the Navy? Or do they do it 
on their own volition ? 


SEPARATIONS FOR CAUSE 


Admiral Hotitoway. I would say that at least 95 percent of them do 
it on their own volition. 

In a force this large we are always administratively separating 
people for cause. 

Senator Cuavez. Is the naval officer strength and enlisted personnel 
inereasing or decreasing, and what is the long-range outlook as far 
as the Navy is concerned ? 

Admiral Hottoway. The long-range outlook is that we are level. 
We are leveling off. We have what we call a level personnel program 
for fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Cravez. So you are not going to be—as far as a service 
is concerned, in carrying out the duties of the Navy— bothered by 
this 19 percent increase “which is practically one- fifth of the entire 
official family. 

Admiral Hottoway. It would be incorrect to say we are not 
bothered. It is not the optimum situation, that is true. But we are 
performing and operating effectively under that situation in which 
we are endeavoring in every way to improve. 
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Senator Cuavez. I do not want to interfere with the duty of an 
admiral or any naval official. We just want to cooperate. However, 
it appears that practically 20 percent of the officers are quitting in 
1957. ‘That does not appear good to the average citizen. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, that is a greater number than 
we would like, but so long as the Navy remains at its present strength 
it would appear that we are always going to live with what we call 
a number of short-terms officers. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us understand each — admiral. 

When it comes to the Navy I trust the Navy. We are trying to 
cooperate over here and supply the funds which are necessary to 
carry out the duties of the Navy. 

In addressing the committee forget about the civilian superiors in 
the Navy Department, and tell us what you think actually as a naval 
officer. 

Admiral Hottoway. Every program that we have in here is one 
which I personally and my staff have developed. So what I think 
is that it is my own handiwork. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I want to know. 

I had noticed in the hearings here that in many instances an officer 
seems to be a little reluctant to tell us exactly what he would like 
to tell us, probably for fear that the civilian superior might not like 
it. 

I would like to find out, like you say, now that you are speaking 
for the Navy. 

Admiral Hotioway. I am speaking for the Navy, and Mr. Chair- 
man, I have been coming up here for a good many years, and tlie 
Senate and House know I speak objectively and without fear or 
favor. 

This program is my personal program, approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy, and it is supported by the Navy asa whole. 

May I proceed, sir? 

Senator Cnavez. Yes. 


PETTY OFFICER CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Admiral Hottoway. Another means which has been devised to in- 
crease the number of skilled technicians is the horizontal petty officer 
conversion program. 

The experience and maturity of many career petty officers in less 
critical fields provides a base for special technical training which en- 
ables us to convert them into excellent technicians in the higher skilled 
areas. The outstanding results of this program, which is being ex- 
panded, are illustrated by the fact that 20 percent of our current re- 
placement requirements in the electronics technician and fire-control 
technician ratings are being met in this manner. 

Senator Cuavez. They are being met, but do you not find this situa- 
tion: A boy in the Navy will be trained in electronics, for instance; 
then he will get out of service and work for three times as much, either 
on his own or for a private concern. 

Does that give you any problem ? 

Admiral Hotioway. It gives us a very great problem. It is being 
met in two ways. First, it is being met by a very substantial training 
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program of the new men who come in. From recruit training we take 
the top intelligence bracket as soon as they finish recruit training, and 
then they go to what we call the Class A Technicians School. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there any program by which they might have 
some incentive to stay with you instead of getting out of the service / 

Admiral Horttoway. Yes, sir. I have just mentioned the college 
program which we think will have a very strong incentive on career- 
enlisted personnel to stay with us. We are making very strong pro- 
grams along that line. 

In addition to the accelerated and large training programs of the 
new men coming in the Navy, we can té ake a rate where there may be 

. little stagnation. For example, we have the boatswain’s mate or 
oinits mate, which may be moving slowly. ‘These men are com- 
mitted to career. Say on the second cruise we let them transfer across 
to the radio technician area. If they are intelligent enough we will 
train them in school, and then we will make a radio technician who 
has committed himself to career, and he will stay with us. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the pay? That is important. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes; it is important. 

At this point we have this whole business of differential pay under 
study. TI am reluctant to say too much about that at the moment 
because I do not know right now what rates I would pick out and 
pay more based on open-market competition. 

Practically every man in the Navy is a technical man, and every 
man in the Navy isa fighting man. Every man, whether he is a tech- 
nician or not, must go to sea in a ship under the same hazards, whether 
he isa cook, baker, or radio technician. 

At this point I am not prepared to select any rates and say where 
the differential should be. It is under study, and that is the Navy 
Department’s position. 

Senator Cravez. I hope the study will prove worthy. 


FACILITIES 


Admiral Hottoway. The number of facilities and enlistments to be 
maintained in fiscal year 1957 will be approximately the same as those 
maintained in 1956. Tt is anticipated that they will be utilized to 
designed capacity in order to continue to accommodate the recruiting 
and training loads. The level of operations will be approximately 
that of fiscal year 1956. 

May I go back just a moment? 

When I told you it was a level program—and I am going to ask my 
comptroller to help me—there is an increase of 15, 000 men between 
the begin strength of July 1 and the end strength of June 30, 1957. 
There is an increase of 14,000 men and 1,000 officers. 

The original budget was a level strength, but since we came to the 
House we have put through that supplemental. 

Senator Cuavez. That information did not appear in the House 
hearings: did it ? 

Admiral Brarnstry. It was in the supplemental, and was passed 
by the House, and it is in the funds that you are considering right now. 

Admiral Hotnoway. In fiseal year 1955 and again in 1956 when T 
appeared before you in support of the budget estimates T discussed 
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at some length the recurring problem of providing a program of bal- 
anced, effective maintenance of the physical plant. 

The fiscal year 1956 program was greatly reduced from that origi- 
nally planned due to necessity for prov iding additional requirements 
for the buildup of the recruiting service, the wage board increases, 
and other essential items not anticipated in the preparation of the esti- 
mate. The amount provided in the 1957 estimates is only slightly 
greater than that allocated for the 1956 operations. This provides 
a very modest program, especially since it includes a significant item 
for furnishings for the ( Capehart housing units at the Naval Tr: aining 
Center, Great Lakes, Ill., which will be available for occupancy in 
fiseal year 1957. The over: all maintenance and operation programs 


for 19% 7 are geared to er iding the greatest economy in oper: ations 
without detriment to the physic al: plant. 


WELFARE AND RECREATION 


The welfare and recreation programs are designed to provide the 
minimum requirements to which the general public and particularly 
parents having sons and daughters in the Navy consider naval per- 
sonnel to be entitled for morale purposes. 

Specifically, the programs consist of the Chaplain Corps to dis 
charge the 1 anereets of the Navy to protect, encourage, and direct 
pe sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps in the realization and devel- 
opment of moral and spiritual values consistent with the religious be- 
liefs of the individual concerned; provision of adequate schooling for 
dependent children of military personnel stationed outside continental 
United States; a motion-picture service for the fleet and remote areas 
outside continental United States; a library service; preparation of 
naval personnel for participation in the Olympic games and other in- 
ternational games; and awarding of medals, decorations and com- 
mendations in recognition of acts or services of distinction above and 
bevond those normally ere 

Additional expenditures for these programs and many other similar 
projects will be met through the use of nonappropr iated funds derived 
from the profits made possible by naval personnel patronage of the 
Navy’s resale activities. 

in past years the leasing of motion- picture films for the fleet has 
been financed mostly from the nonappropriated moneys of the central 
recreation fund. The source of revenue for this fund has become 
very limited during the past few years. Therefore, the continued di- 
version of funds to items which may properly be financed from appro- 
priated moneys restricts the use of the funds available for the primary 
mission of the central recreation fund, which is to provide emergency 
assistance to field activities and interim recreational facilities pending 
completion of permanent facilities. 

In fiscal year 1957 the estimate for the requirement for the motion- 
picture program is based on obtaining approximately two-thirds of its 
financing from appropriated funds. It is considered that the use of 
appropr ‘iated funds for the financing of the fleet motion-picture pro- 
gram is a proper use of such funds ‘and re presents a moral responsi- 
bility of the Department to request such financing. 
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OBLIGATIONAL DATA 


The obligational authority requested for the 3 appropriations 
totals approximately $ 2,657,296,000. This total is distributed as fol- 
lows: $2,478,316,000 for “Military personnel, Navy”; $95 million for 
“Reserve personnel, Navy”; and $83.9 million for “Navy personnel, 
general expenses. 

The comparison of this request with prior-year requirements, and 
the obligational and expenditure trends will be presented in whatever 
detail you desire by appropriate members of my staff, and by me, as 
the pertinent appropriation is discussed. The unobligated balances 
of the 1955 accounts that will be furnished you agree w ‘ith those certi- 
fied under section 1311, Sixty-eighth United States Statutes at Large, 
page 800. 


SUMMARY 


[ have attempted only to outline our general plans and policies for 
the coming fiscal year. My staff and I will be pleased to have the 
privilege of providing the details of the planned financing and pro- 
graming of all of our requirements as each area of the estimates is 
discussed. 

In closing may I assure you that we have striven earnestly toward 
obtaining the objectives of my assigned mission with the greatest 
degree of economy. 

And, finally, I am impelled to stress the need for continuing vigor- 
ous recruiting and training programs to obtain personnel and to main- 
tain the Navy and its Reserve | components at the approved level of 
er strength and readiness, with the optimum degree of flexi- 
bility. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, VICE ApM. J. L. Hortuoway, JR., 
IN CONNECTION WiTrH APPROPRIATIONS ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my remarks on the fiscal year 
1957 appropriations and programs will be in the form of a general introduction to 
establish the scope of the programs, the highlights of the estimates and discuss 
briefly any pertinent changes therein. 

The programs provide for the pay and related costs of the active Navy, the 
Naval Reserve, and officer candidates; for recruiting and procurement of all 
naval personnel, Regular and Reserve, officer and enlisted ; for individual training 
of naval personnel except technical air and medical training; for distribution of 
personnel to fleet and shore activities; for administration of their training, wel- 
fare, promotion and discipline ; for selection and education of Naval Academy and 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps midshipmen and other officer candidates ; 
and for the conduct of a continuing personnel analysis program aimed at improv- 
ing the selection, placement, training, and utilization of military manpower. 

Three appropriations provide the funding for the multiple programs adminis- 
tered by me. These are: “Military personnel, Navy,” “Reserve personnel, Navy,” 
and “Navy personnel, general expenses.” The presentations of the appropriations 
are in a pattern similar to that used in presenting the budget to you for fiscal 
year 1956. 

ACTIVE DUTY PERSON NEL 


The planned average strength for military personnel on active duty in fiscal 
year 1957 is 671,901 which is comprised of 664,476 officers and men on assignment 
to the Fleet and Shore Establishment, 3,620 Naval Academy midshipmen, 1,844 
naval aviation cadets, 1,431 officer candidates, and 530 aviation officer candidates 
on duty under instruction. Exclusive of the four officer candidate pro- 
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grams, the planned end strength of active duty personnel on June 30, 1957, 
is 672,000, which provides for an increase of 14,000 men and 1,000 officers over 
the planned end strength for fiscal year 1956. 

It pleases me to be able to inform you that the reenlistment rate in the 
active Navy is now trending upward. Present indications are that we may 
expect the continuation of this desirable situation in fiscal year 1957. I con- 
sider the significant results of this trend worthy of mention at this time. First, 
the retention of trained personnel has the effect of providing a more efficient 
Navy; second, it is anticipated it will result in improvement in the permanency 
of personnel; and third, this stability in personnel assignments will provide a 
boost for service morale. Added to these tangibie improvements there will be 
many intangible benefits not susceptible to ready identification. 

One of the areas of great expense in the administration of a mobile and widely 
dispersed Navy is the cost of travel. Ways and means of reducing the cost of 
this item are continually being studied. While centralized controls are main- 
tained over the issuance of orders to officers which permit me to personally 
review orders for officer moves, it has for many years been necessary to decentral- 
ize control over the issuance of orders to enlisted personnel. Since I last 
appeared before this committee I have had developed and promulgated a 
movement code system which requires reporting that will enable me to review 
the actions of the various commands in their ordering of enlisted personnel. 
There is now provided a central review of all movements which, I believe will 
have a salutary effect on any unnecessary permanent change-of-station move- 
ments. Our reports received to date confirm that some 75 percent of all travel 
performed by enlisted personnel is that necessitated by procurement and replace- 
ment of personnel whose enlistments have expired, and the travel of these latter 
to location of discharge near their homes. 


RESERVE PERSON NEL 


During the past 2 years membership in the Naval Reserve program has shown 
a continued and gratifying increase. The personnel plans for the Naval Reserve 
provide an end strength of 165,359 in a pay status on June 30, 1957. The planned 


growth in fiscal year 1957 of over 5,000 has been conservatively projected giving 
due consideration to the recruiting problems and attrition trends. Personnel re- 
leased from active service with an obligation of 4 years to serve under the pro- 
visions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act will continue to fur- 
nish a source from which to draw desirable memberships. It is further antici- 
pated that the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, which provides for draft-age youths 
to join the Reserve for 6 years and fulfill a limited obligation of training duty and 
active duty, will increase membership. 

The Reserve officer candidate programs provide for 6,290 regular students and 
7,754 contract students of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 700 
Reserve officer candidates. These programs provide a source for the continuing 
need for newly commissioned officers for career or short-term service with the 
Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, and their components. 


PROCUREMENT AND RECRUITING 


As you know, fiscal year 1956 has been an especially difficult year in the 
recruiting area due to abnormal losses through expiration of enlistments 4 
years after the big expansion for Korea. It has been a mammoth job to re- 
program our funds within the total availability of the appropriation “Navy 
personnel, general expenses,” to build up the recruiting service to accomplish 
the required accelerated and all-out recruiting effort essential to us. I directed, 
after considerable planning, and after exploration of all other avenues of assist- 
ance, the deferment of certain maintenance repair and the postponement of pro- 
curement of training aids and materials. I deplore this action, but the recruiting 
problem was a critical one. Through our combined efforts the recruiting service 
has been expanded to meet the challenge, efficiently, and economically, and, I 
might add, successfully. 

The Navy will in fiscal year 1957 maintain the strength of its force primarily 
by means of voluntary enlistments. The recruiting organization established for 
this purpose and provided for in the budget estimates is deployed so as to reach 
every part of the Nation. In addition to recruiting enlisted members of both 
the Regular and Reserve Navy, this organization obtains officers by direct com- 
missions into the Navy and Naval Reserve, enlists candidates for officer candidate 
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schools, assists in recruiting naval aviation cadets, and processes applicants for 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The members of the recruiting or- 
ganization also must be available as the only naval personnel in most locations 
to act in a liaison capacity with dependents of service personnel, to assist transient 
personnel, and otherwise to act as local representatives of the Navy. 

The required input of new military personnel to maintain the approved, planned 
military personnel strength of the Navy for fiscal year 1957 is less than for 1956. 
However, it is anticipated that possible low selective-service quotas for the Army 
and the increased competition with private industry in the manpower field will 
tend to reduce the number of young men who, without strong affirmative informa- 
tion, volunteer for military service. This requires an ever alert and extremely 
vigorous recruiting service to provide the manpower requirements of the Regular 
Navy and the Naval Reserve. It will be necessary to maintain a highly special- 
ized recruiting organization comparable to that reached in fiscal year 1956. The 
increased emphasis on the use of guided missiles, advanced underseas weapons, 
special weapons, and nuclear propulsion systems demands highly skilled and 
proficient naval personnel. The main effort of the recruiting service will be di- 
rected toward the selection of young men of the mental and educational caliber 
required to qualify for training in these advanced areas of naval activity. Ex- 
perience has proved that to obtain greater numbers of enlistees in the higher 
mental groups the recruiting effort must be increased since the reluctance to 
voluntarily participate in peacetime military service is more pronounced in 
these groups. The prospects in and rewards of private industry have consider- 
able appeal to young men of this type. 

The estimates do not anticipate augmenting the physical facilities currently 
maintained for procurement and recruitment of personnel beyond providing, as 
circumstances dictate, branch stations and mobile units. 

The recruiting media in fiscal year 1957 will be designed to acquaint the pro- 
spective enlistees and their families with the opportunities and desirability of 
a naval career. An important factor taken into consideration in planning the 
recruiting media program is the need to attract more applicants in the upper 
mental brackets. The maximum practical number of higher mental level pros- 4 
pects must be reached through advertising and other media and induced to enlist 
to preclude the operating efficiency of the Navy from suffering handicap through 4 
assignment of personnel not offering optimum return in training to skillfully per- ; 
form specialized functions. 


ee ee 


TRAINING ‘ 


Training is one of the largest of the many programs encompassed in the mission 
of the Chief of Naval Personnel. Over 60 percent of the total funds appropriated 
under “Navy personnel, general expenses” is utilized for training and education. 
This function becomes of paramount importance to the success of the Navy in 
carrying out its responsibility to the citizens of the United States. 

Training conducted by the Chief of Naval Personnel includes all basic, techni- 
eal, and specialized functional instruction of officers and enlisted personnel of 
the Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve, except in the aviation and medical j 
fields. Training and education also is provided for officer candidates to qualify ; 
them as capable junior officers for career and short-term service in the Navy 
and Marine Corps and their Reserve components. To the greatest extent feasible, 
the opportunity to participate in these courses is open to members of all the 
services in order to preclude duplication of effort. 

More specifically, the instruction relates to the operation and maintenance of 
technical equipment of the latest design and special equipment required in the 
conduct of nuclear warfare. By category, the training performed includes guided 
missiles, nuclear weapons, undersea strategy, air defense, and radiological de- 
fense. Postgraduate instruction in technical, management, command and staff 
areas is provided and junior officers are trained in specialties such as aerology, 
intelligence, gunnery, and supply functions. The emphasis placed on each phase 
of training is determined by the immediate and potential needs of the active 
Navy. The current plans are to give priority to training which makes a more 
completely trained technician; that is, one who can both operate and maintain 
equipment. This requires modern training aids, publications, and techniques : 
designed to produce a technically qualified officer or enlisted man in the shortest ; 
possible time. It will be necessary to continue training at a high level during 
fiscal year 1957 in order to replace personnel lost by termination of enlistments 
and to keep training in pace with technological, tactical, and scientific advances. 
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At this point I mention a Navy Enlisted Advanced School program which we 
have instituted to assist in developing selected enlisted personnel into valuable, 
technically competent members of the active duty force and, at the same time, re- 
tain them as skilled career personnel in the Navy. We plan to provide to prom- 
ising young men an opportunity for college training in technical subjects in ex 
change for obligated service in the Navy. A maximum of 4 years of college train- 
training is being offered to enlisted personnel to begin after their first enlistment. 
This training will be provided in 2-year segments in each of two 6-year enlist- 
ments. Thus, Navy personnel taking advantage of the program will be required to 
serve 2 additional years on active duty for each year of schooling. This program 
is designed as a partial answer to the problem of training and retaining highly 
skilled technicians needed to maintain and operate the complex equipment such 
as guided missiles, nuclear power and electronic devices, which technological 
advances are bringing to the Navy in increasing quantity. 

Another means which has been devised to increase the number of skilled tech- 
nicians is the horizontal petty officer conversion program. The experience and 
maturity of many career petty officers in less critical fields provides a base for 
special technical training which enables us to convert them into excellent tech- 
nicians in the higher skilled areas. The outstanding results of this program, 
which is being expanded, are illustrated by the fact that 20 percent of our 
current replacement requirements in the electronics technician and fire control 
technician ratings are being met in this manner. 


FACILITIES 


The number of facilities and enlistments to be maintained in fiscal year 1957 
will be approximately the same as those maintained in 1956. It is anticipated 
that they will be utilized to designed capacity in order to continue to accommo- 
date the recruiting and training loads. The level of operations will be approxi- 
mately that of fiscal year 1956. 

In fiscal year 1955 and again in 1956 when I appeared before you in support 
of the budget estimates I discussed at some length the recurring problem of 
providing a program of balanced, effective maintenance of the physical plant 
The fiscal year 1956 program was greatly reduced from that originally planned 
due to necessity for providing additional requirements for the buildup of the 
recruiting service, the wage board increases, and other essential items not antici- 
pated in the preparation of the estimate. The amount provided in the 1957 
estimates is only slightly greater than that allocated for the 1956 operations. 
This provides a very modest program, especially since it includes a significant 
item for furnishings for the Capehart housing units at the Naval Training Cen- 
ter, Great Lakes, Ill., which will be available for occupancy in fiscal year 1957. 
The overall maintenance and operation programs for 1957 are geared to providing 
the greatest economy in operations without detriment to the physical plant. 


WELFARE AND RECREATION 


The welfare and recreation programs are designed to provide the minimum 
requirements to which the general public, and particularly parents having sons 
and daughters in the Navy, consider naval personnel to be entitled for morale 
purposes. 

Specifically the programs consist of: The Chaplain Corps to discharge the 
responsibility of the Navy to protect, encourage, and direct personnel of the 
Navy and Marine Corps in the realization and development of moral and spiritual 
values consistent with the religious beliefs of the individual concerned; pro- 
vision of adequate schooling for dependent children of military personnel sta- 
tioned outside continental United States; a motion picture service for the fleet 
and remote areas outside continental United States; a library service; prepara- 
tion of naval personnel for participation in the Olympic games and other inter- 
national games; and awarding of medals, decorations, and commendations in 
recognition of acts or services of distinction above and beyond those normally 
expected. Additional expenditures for these programs and many other similar 
projects will be met through the use of nonappropriated funds derived from the 
profits made possible by naval personnel patronage of the Navy’s resale activities. 
In past years the leasing of motion picture films for the fleet has been financed 
mostly from the nonappropriated moneys of the central recreation fund. The 
source of revenue for this fund has become very limited during the past few years. 
Therefore, the continued diversion of funds to items which may properly be 
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financed from appropriated moneys restricts the use of the funds available for 
the primary mission of the central recreation fund, which is to provide emergency 
assistance to field activities and interim recreational facilities pending comple- 
tion of permanent facilities. In fiscal year 1957 the estimate for the require- 
ment for the motion picture program is based on obtaining approximately two- 
thirds of its financing from appropriated funds. It is considered that the use 
of appropriated funds for the financing of the fleet motion picture program is a 
proper use of such funds and represents a moral responsibility of the Depart- 
ment to request such financing. 


OBLIGATIONAL DATA 


The obligational authority requested for the three appropriations totals ap- 
proximately $2,657,200,000. This total is distributed as follows: “$2,478,300,000 
for “Military personnel, Navy”; $95 million for “Reserve personnel, Navy’; and 
$83.9 million for “Navy personnel, general expenses.” The comparison of this 
request with prior year requirements, and the obligational and expenditure 
trends will be presented in whatever detail you desire by appropriate members of 
my staff, and by me, as the pertinent appropriation is discussed. The unobligated 
balances of the 1955 accounts that will be furnished you agree with those certified 
under section 1311, 68 Stat. 800. 


SUMMARY 


I have attempted only to outline our general plans and policies for the coming 
fiscal year. My staff and I will be pleased to have the privilege of providing the 
details of the planned financing and programing of all of our requirements as 
each area of the estimates is discussed. 

In closing, may I assure you that we have striven earnestly toward obtaining 
the objectives of my assigned mission with the greatest degree of economy. 

And finally, I am impelled to stress the need for continuing vigorous recruiting 
and training programs to obtain personnel and to maintain the Navy and its 
Reserve components at the approved level of personnel strength and readiness, 
with the optimum degree of flexibility. 


HOUSING FOR DEPENDENTS 


Senator Cuavez. Tell us about the housing for the dependents of 
naval personnel. 

Admiral Hotioway. My association is indirect because of my statu- 
tory responsibility to the troops for morale. 

Actually with respect to housing we must bear in mind that so much 
of the Navy is actually an operating force. When a fleet moves we 
do not furnish dependent housing for the personnel of the people in the 
fleet, in the ships. 

Senator Cuavez. I know that, but you have land installations such 
as at San Diego, Norfolk, San Francisco, and so on. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, and aviation stations. There is a well 
balanced construction program going on, and may I ask that when 
that comes up that you question the Deputy Chief. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, but I would like to get your views be- 
cause you are outside of that particular department. 

Admiral Hottoway. I believe that we have an optimum program 
that is probably moving as rapidly as is feasible and practicable at 
this time. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Senator Cravez. Where do the dependent children of military 
personnel stationed in, say, Norfolk, San Diego, or San Francisco, or 
Seattle go to school ? 
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Admiral Hottoway. They go to public schools. We have special 
provisions for school children only if they are in Germany, Naples, or 
Guantanamo, Cuba. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the recreation / 

Admiral Hotioway. The children in the Norfolk area who do not 
live on a naval base have the same facilities for recreation that their 
civilian Pinyronbee have. The same would be true if they are in San 
Francisco, San Diego, or just like here in Washington, D. C. 

Senator Cuavez. It appears that the Army and the Air Force are 
trying to get a lot of the work done by civilian personnel within the 
agency. Have you done anything about that? 

Admiral Hottoway. We have a civilian replacement program where 
the personnel are definitely placed in the type of job where, if we 
have a war, it is not necessary to deploy such personnel forward with 
the combat echelon. The best example would be something like the 
firemen at an air station. We can use civilians there. We can use 
them in a permanent administrative installation. 


NAVAL ACADEMY WAITERS 


Senator Cuavez. What about the waiters at Annapolis? 

Admiral Hotxoway. They are not civilian personnel, and I speak 
with firsthand knowledge, having been Superintendent of Annapolis 
for 314 years. We could not man the mess facilities at Annapolis with 
civilian personnel, particularly because of the civilian labor market 
in that area. There just are not that many civilians available for such 
work, 

Senator Cuavez. How do you do that? Do you select the personnel 
from the cadets? 

Admiral Hottoway. The Navy is unique, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
having a specialized rate called a stewardsman, and the men with 
this rating are skilled, and they are promoted in that work just as 
are caterers in private life, They learn to cook, serve, prepare meals, 
menus, and so on. These men are enlisted stewardsmen under petty 
officer leadership, and these men also function aboard ship, at officers’ 
messes, and at the Naval Academy. 

Senator Tuyr. Do they volunteer for that type of service or do 


you just simply assign them ? 


Admiral Hottoway. No, sir. They are assigned just like any other 
stewardsmen at a station or aboard a ship. 

Senator Torr. Do you give consideration to the experience, back- 
ground, education, and so on of the enlistees when they come in to 
the service ? 

Admiral Hottoway. We do indeed. Every man in the stewardsman 
rating—I believe this is a correct statement—is a volunteer for that 
‘ating. 

A year and a half ago, Senator, I stopped the special recruiting pro- 
gram for stew ardsmen per se. We bring all recruits into the training 
stations now, and they have as part of their training opportunities to 
select various branches into which they can go after their training, and 
every stewardsman is a volunteer for that branch. Many of them vol- 
unteer because that is where their interests lie, and it is also where there 
is quite a good opportunity for promotion. 
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As to the rate, they are volunteers. As to duty, whether it is at An- 
napolis or on a ship in the Pacific or in the Atlantic, I have to make the 
decision. 

Senator Ture. However, you do not assign them to the mess service 
unless they desire that service? 

Admiral Hotioway. I should say that the enlisted men take turns, 
3 to 6 months at a time, serving in enlisted messes. That is a regular 
military mess. 

Senator Tuyr. We used to get that detail and we called it KP. 


MORALE OF STEWARDSMEN 


Senator Cuavez. What has been your experience, Admiral, with the 
morale of those boys? For instance, what might be their reaction to 
waiting on a boy whom I might appoint from my home State to An- 
napolis ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. The best answer on the stewardsman’s morale 
is the rate of reenlistments. Those rates are so high that I can only 
make token er this year. I am over my allotted number of 
petty officers because I do not want to freeze arate. I have had to make 
token promotions in the stewardsmen’s branch because the rate of en- 
listment isso high. It is somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 percent. 

Senator Cuavez. It is a desired assignment ? 

Admiral Hottoway. For those who join, they desire it. And the 
overall answer, as I say, sir, is the very high reenlistment rate. 

Senator Rorerrson. I can understand why a stewardsman might 
like to stay in the service. First of all, he gets a chance to prepare food 
which he himself likes to eat, and also he gets the first chance at the 
choice cuts. So he is not in too bad a position. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is a very penetrating observation, Sena- 
tor Robertson. 


COLLEGE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Roperrson. I would like to ask the admiral something about 
this college training program. 

Suppose an enlisted man signs up for 12 years and during that time 
successfully completes a college course. Would he then be eligible for 
a commission or would he be too old at that time to be commissioned ? 

Admiral Hottoway. No. We expect, with a calculated risk in this, 
that we are going to lose a lot of these men to warrant rank and com- 
mission rank, but still it is bread cast upon the water that returns a 
thousandfold because they will be commissioned or warranted in tech- 
nical specialties. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to do what I did in the House, and sub- 
mit the BUPERS instructions for this very interesting program. 

Senator Cnavez. You may doso. 
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(The instructions referred to follow :) 
DEPARTMEN r OF THE NAvy, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 26, 1956. 


BUPERS INSTRUCTION 1510.69 


From: Chief of Naval Personnel. 

‘ro: All ships and stations. 

Subject : Navy enlisted advanced school program ; information concerning. 

Reference: (a) BUPERSINST 1000.7 of May 13, 1955, programs and opportu- 
nities available to naval personnel. 

1. Purpose—This instruction announces the establishment of a pilot pro- 
gram of advanced technical education and training for enlisted personnel, and 
outlines procedures to be followed in nominating qualified men for participation 
in the screening examination for the Navy enlisted advanced school program. 

2. Background.—(a) Because of the ever increasing complexity of technical 
equipment in present day naval ships and aircraft, the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel considers it essential to increase in every effective and appropriate way 
the level of competence of our enlisted personnel to maintain, service, and op- 
erate this equipment. 

To help achieve this competence, a program providing a total of 4 years of 
college-bred training in civilian universities and/or advanced naval sehools 
is hereby established for selected petty officers. 

These 4 years will not be continuous; maximum periods of 2 years, with serv 
ice and operating assignments of not less than 4 years between training and 
educational assignments, will be effected. This program will be known as the 
Navy enlisted advanced school program. 

(b) Experience confirms that in selecting enlisted personnel for training in 
new technological developments, more advanced, broad, technical background 
Presently, this background is not being adequately afforded in our 


is required. 
Nor is the effective provision of this back- 


current advanced service schools. 
ground at such service schools feasible. 

(c) Initially the scope of the program will be modest in terms of trainees. 
It is anticipated that in future years the total number of men selected will be 
increased. 

(d) That the Navy may be insured compensatory benefit from this training, 
candidates will be required to obligate themselves for the requisite amount of 
service to achieve a ratio of 2 years service for each year of education. For 
the man completing the entire program, it will be necessary to serve 12 years 
on active duty in the naval service after his enrollment. 

3. The Navy enlisted advanced school program.—(a) Principals and alternates 
selected for this program will be ordered to the Naval Preparatory School, Naval 
Training Center, Bainbridge, Md., for approximately 3 weeks temporary duty 
under instruction to report prior to August 17 of the year in which selected. 
During this period, selectees will be further screened and will receive prelimi- 
nary instruction in mathematics and orientation in the Navy enlisted advanced 
school program. 

(b) Upon completion thereof, final selectees will be ordered to the designated 
places of schooling to commence courses of instruction with the fall term. The 
first increment of this training will comprise 2 school years. During the sum- 
mer period and/or other scheduled periods trainees will be ordered to duties 
appropriate to their rating and consistent with their academic program. Normal 
leave will be granted during the Christmas holidays and other breaks in the 
neademic year. 

(c) Following this 2-years’ schooling, trainees will return to the fleet and 
will be assigned general duty within their rating for 4 years. At the end of 
this period, if still qualified, they will be eligible to apply for the second phase. 
If selected, trainees will be ordered to the appropriate school for completion of 
their training. This latter phase would consist of 2 years training, including 
summer cruise and/or other field duties. 

(d) Courses of instruction during this training will be as designated by the 
Chief of Naval Personnel. During the first phase they will be general in nature 
and consist of-courses in mathematics, physics, and technical subjects. During 
the second phase, or in the last 2 years of schooling, trainees will complete a 
prescribed engineering curriculum designed to fulfill the needs of the naval serv- 
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ice. Upon completion, personnel will be assigned to appropriate technical pro- 
grams. 

bach of the two educational and training phases will count as a normal tour 
of shore duty. Trainees who have had previous college education will be inte- 
grated into this program at the appropriate level commensurate with their pre- 
vious schooling. 

(c) Trainees will be eligible for advancement in rating under the same regula- 
tions applicable to their rating group. This program does not jeopardize selection 
opportunity for officer status, including LDO and warrant grade, and such educa- 
tional programs as may be then available to officers of their category. 

4. Eligibility requirements.—FEnlisted personnel of the Regular Navy on active 
duty who meet the following requirements are eligible to apply for the 1956 
program: 

(a) Be a male third-class petty officer or above in one of the following rates: 
ET, AT, FT, AQ, GS, GF, IC, EM, AE, RM, RD, AC, MM, BT, EN, AD, AM. 

(b) Have at least 3 years’ active naval service and not have attained the age 
of 25 by July 1 of the year selected. 

(c) Be a high-school graduate or have successfully passed the GED test for 
high-school level. 

(d) GCT plus ARI equal to 110; MECH or MK ELECT equal to 50, 

(ec) Have a 4.0 conduct record and a 3.5 average in proficiency in rate as a 
petty officer. 

(f) Have 6 years obligated service as of July 1 of the year selected, Personnel 
having less than the required 6 years must agree to extend their enlistments 
for periods of 1 through 4 years as necessary to meet obligated service require- 
ments. In those cases where the aggregate of extensions or reextensions would 
exceed 4 years in any one enlistment, the Chief of Naval Personnel will authorize 
discharge for the purpose of immediate reenlistment for a period of 6 years, in 
accordance with article C-10306 (1) (e), BuPers Manual. Personnel in this 
latter group with more than 3 months remaining in their present enlistment will 
lose payment for travel and leave if reenlisted as above. 

ig) Be physically qualified in accordance with chapter 15, BuMed Manual. 
All dental work and minor ailments must be corrected prior to reporting to the 
Naval Preparatory School. 

(h) Asecurity clearance of “secret” will be required when selected. This clear- 
ance will be initiated at the Naval Preparatory School, Bainbridge, Md. 

(i) Marital status: Be either married or single. 

(j) Bea citizen of the United States. 

(k) Recommended by their commanding officer. 

5. Processing of applications.—(a) Commanding officers will forward the re- 
quests of those personnel qualified in accordance with paragraph 4 above who 
desire to apply for this program. They will personally interview each candidate 
and recommend only those whom they feel are college-level performers and are 
career motivated. Applications will be submitted in letter form and will include 
the following information : 

(1) Total years’ active naval service completed. 

(2) Date active obligated service expires. 

(3) Date of birth. 

(4) Include applicable test scores, GCT, ARI, MECH or MK ELECT: also 
total number years’ schooling. If less than 12 years, include GED test scores. 

(5) Applicants must state following: “Upon receipt of orders to the Navy 
enlisted advanced school program, I will agree to extend or reenlist as necessary 
in order to have the required obligated service prior to actual transfer to this 
program.” Agreements to extend or reenlist will be executed during the orienta- 
tion phase at the Naval Preparatory School, Bainbridge, Md. 

(6) In addition to specific comments by the commanding officer relative to the 
individual's qualifications for this program, a statement is requested to the effect 
that the subject man’s service record has been checked and that he is qualified in 
accordance with paragraph 4 above. 

(7) Enclose a complete NavMed Form 88 in the case of each applicant, 

(b) Applications will be reviewed by the Chief of Naval Personnel, and a 
screening examination will be forwarded to the commanding officer of those per- 
sonnel who are qualified in accordance with this instruction. This examination 
will be administered in accordance with instructions to be promnigated at a later 


date. Completed examination will be returned to the Chief of Naval Personnel 
for grading. 
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(c) Selection of applicants for this program will be made by the Chief of 
Naval Personnel on the basis of service record and test score of successful can- 
didates. Selected candidates will be issued orders in time to report to the Naval 
Preparatory School by August 17. There the final selection will be made and 
those not ordered to the program will be transferred to an appropriate class B 
school, if not ineligible by reason of previous attendance, and then returned to 
the operating forces. 

(ad) Those trainees who successfully complete the first 2 years education, and 
the subsequent 4 years service may request the last phase of this program if 
they qualify in accordance with the requirements of puragraph 4 above less sub- 
paragraphs 4 (@), 4 (0), 4 (c), and 4 (d). Trainees qualified as above will not 
be required to take further screening examinations, but will be ordered to Naval 
Preparatory School for orientation in the final phase of this program. 

6. Action.—(a) To insure achievement of the objectives of the program, com- 
manding officers will promulgate the contents of this instruction to all personnel 
qualified in accordance with paragraph 4 above, and to all who may become qual- 
ified at a future date. 

(0) Applications of candidates to take the screening test for the Navy enlisted 
advanced school program shall be sent as prescribed in paragraph 5 above to the 
Chief of Naval Personnel (Pers—B213) to arrive not later than June 11 for the 
1956 program. Message applications will not be considered. 

(c) Addressees are requested to incorporate this instruction on page 3 of en- 
closure 1 to reference (a). Under “General training,” add the following new item ; 
“Navy enlisted advanced school program, BUPERSINST 1510.69.” 

J. L. HoLttoway. Jr. 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye, do you want to ask any questions? 

Senator Ture. No, sir. 

Senator Rogerrson. I am glad that we have so fine a man as Admiral 
Holloway in charge of this personnel program. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL ROMOSER 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record, we will insert a pre- 
pared statement by Rear Adm. W. K. Romoser, United States Navy, 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Naval Reserve). 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. W. K. ROMOSER, UNITED States NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE), IN SUPPORT OF THE APPROPRIA- 
TION “RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY,” FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Chairman, the appropriation ‘Reserve personnel, Navy” provides funds to 
cover the costs of training programs for the Naval Reserve—and Reserve officer 
candidates not on active duty. This appropriation request consists of two budget 
activities: (1) Reserve personnel, and (2) Reserve officer candidates. 

The planning factors used in developing our fiscal year 1957 program are based 
upon the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. Young men joining the Naval Reserve 
today do so under a 6-year enlistment, during which period the men are required 
to serve 2 years on active duty. Until the time they are ordered to report for 
active duty, however, they are required to participate in a training program of 
the Naval Reserve. 

The Navy’s Ready Reserve requirement totals 591,000 officers and enlisted 
men. This number is based on the calculated requirements during the early 
phase of mobilization for an all-out war, and consists of a definite rank and 
rate structure. Indications are that our goal will be reached, quantitatively, in 
fiscal year 1959. 

The primary objectives of the drilling programs, for which funds are budgeted, 
are to aline the rank and rate structure of our Ready Reserve with our mobili- 
zation requirements, and to maintain the proficiency of current ratings. 

Our growth in the drilling programs during the current fiscal year has been 
slow, because So many of our Reserve recruits have gone directly to active duty. 
However, these men are long-term gains to the Reserve. Upon return from their 
2 years of active duty, they will be experienced, and ready to continue their 
training and advancement in the drilling programs. The background of experi- 
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ence and skill gained on active duty is vital to our programs and contin- 
uing effort is being made to attract our prior service personnel to our drilling 
program. The ultimate size and composition of our drill pay program, then, 
cannot be fixed, but will depend to a large extent on our progress in enrolling 
and advancing a sufficient number of our experienced reservists in our drilling 
programs. In other words, the more training received through active duty, the 
less will be the requirement on our drilling program. It is anticipated, however, 
that the ultimate numerical enrollment in the drilling programs will not exceed 
one-third of the projected size of the Ready Reserve. 

The Reserve personnel plans provide for a growth in drill pay strength from 
159,691 at end fiscal year 1956 to 165,359 at end fiscal year 1957. This growth has 
been projected with due consideration to known and anticipated sources of 
growth and attrition trends. Enrollments in the drill pay program will come 
primarily from two main sources: 

1. Enlistees in the Naval Reserve who are required to participate in a drill 
program while awaiting assignment to active duty. 

2. Personnel returning to civilian life from active duty—ex-regulars as well 
as Reserves—who have a remaining Reserve obligation. 

Enlistments into the Naval Reserve under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 have 
been encouraging, and the overall Reserve enlistment rate is being maintained 
on at least the fiscal year 1955 level. We anticipate that this overall enlistment 
rate will continue through fiscal year 1957, and plans have been developed for 
phasing these enlistees through the regular establishment for their active duty 
tours. 

With regard to personnel returning to civil life from active duty, during fiscal 
year 1957 about 80,000 ex-United States Navy and United States Navy Reserve 
enlisted personnel will be transferred from the Active Forces, all with a con- 
tinuing Ready Reserve obligation to fulfill, Although this number is smaller 
than the number transferred to the Reserve in fiscal year 1956, this provides a 
large pool from which to draw men for our drilling program. 

I feel, therefore, that our planned fiscal year 1957 growth in drill pay strength 
is a reasonable estimate, and represents another sound step toward our objective. 

The requirement for officer candidates under this Reserve appropriation is 
rather stable, and includes funds for the direct personnel costs of the Naval 
ROTC, both regular and contract, the Reserve officer candidate program, and for 
the continuation of the Government’s obligation to personnel who were enrolled 
in the naval aviation college program. The slight increase in funds for fiscal 
year 1957 reflects a small increase in the total number of students in the program. 

The details of the financing and programing of the Naval Reserve have been 
carefully studied and only essential requirements to support our calculated 
growth expectations in the drilling units and the continuation of our officer can- 
didate programs have been included. 


MARINE CORPS APPROPRIATIONS 


Admiral Brarpstey. We have General Pate as the next principal 
witness, and he represents four appropriations, and I will summarize 
them as I have done in the past. 

Senator Cravez. You may proceed 

Admiral Brarpstey. The Marines have four appropriations: Mili- 
tary personnel, Marine Corps; Reserve personnel, Marine Corps; 
Marine Corps procurement; Marine Corps troops and facilities. 

In the case of military personnel, Marine Corps, the Marine Corps 
is requesting $647,100,000 for this item, and the House committee 
recommended a reduction of $400,000 by reducing the fund requested 
for the activity movements, permanent change of stations and so on. 

This was similar action, Mr. Chairman, which they took in the case 
of the naval personnel. 

Senator Ciavez. Are you asking for a restoration ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. No, sir, no restoration in any of our programs. 

In the Reserve personnel, Marine Corps, they are asking for 
$26,800,000, and the House appropriated that full amount. 
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In the case of Marine Corps procurement the request was for $164 
million, and the House recommended a reduction of $15 million. 
That reduction was at the suggestion of the Marine Corps because of 
a particular item of procurement that did not come through. 

Senator Cuavez. Hence you are not asking for a restoration there ? 

Admiral Brarpsitey. We are not. 

Senator Cnavez. Very well, sir. Next we will take up the Marine 
Corps. 

Marine Corps 


STATEMENT OF GEN. R. McC. PATE, COMMANDANT 
BUDGET ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator CHavez. In the case of Marine Corps troops and facilities 
the amount estimated is $171,820,000. The House recommended a re- 
duction of $4 million on the basis that there was room for a greater 
degree of efficiency in the use of funds of these areas, and we are not 
asking for a restoration there. 

Those are the four appropriations. 

The tables on programing and financing will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

( The tables referred to follow :) 


Minirary PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): 


1. Pay and allowances. -___.....__-- 2 $490, 859,020 | $511, 194, 000 $539, 111, 000 
2. Individual clothing. -__..___- 7 oe ; 16, 351, 540 18, 757, 000 20, 818, 000 
4. Subsistence in kind _-.___- de 50, 353, 782 53, 878, 000 55, 106, 000 
4. Movements, permanent change of station--_. 24, 093, 630 29, 246, 000 31, 709, 000 
ak a ee ee : 518, 007 925, 000 756, 000 

Total direct obligations. —~..........-.---- ; 582,175,979 | 614, 000, 000 647, 500, 000 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for othe 
sccounts) : 


1. Pay and allowances_.____-_- eee ae oe . 94, 947 50, 000 100, 000 
2. Individual clothing. -- R mental = aha a 545, 460 | 250, 000 250, 000 
3. Subsistence in kind --...._...-.------ a ee ae 14,570,000 | 15, 700, 000 15, 150, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations _- eaten ‘ 15, 210, 407 16, 000, 000 15, 500, 000 
Total obligations_..........___- , ; oe 597, 386, 386 | 630, 000, 000 663, 000, 000 


FINANCING 


Advances and reimbursements from— 





Cn nn. bse seta tedladah era la: —3, 367, 758 —1, 800, 000 —1, 800, 000 
I a —11, 842,649 | —14, 200, 000 —13, 700, 000 

Unobligated balance no longer available. _..............--. 30, 004, 621 36, 244, 000 |......-- 
as a incacceccnics eat Mae 6am aie tcticscantintninantale | 612, 180, 600 650, 244, 000 647, 500, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are comprised of sales from commissaries and sur- 
harge from sale of meals to officer and civilian personnel (Public Law 27, 78th Cong.; sec. 16 (¢c) of Public 
Law 604, 79th Cong. (67 Stat. 357)). 








Program and ene, 


| tas actaat 1955 actual 









PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 


Dire . t obligations (volume of obligations for service account): 


Reserve personnel $12, 343, 483 
2 Reserve officer candidates 1, 411,110 
Total direct obligations. - 13, 754, 593 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 
1, Reserve personnel__-- 


Total obligations 14, 350, 896 


FINANCING | 


—438, 027 
—158, 276 
2, 995, 407 


Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources (67 Stat. 357) 
Unobligated balance no longer available - - - - - - 3 





Appropriation _. wattaad ; click eeee hice 


MARINE Corps PROCUREMENT 


Program and financing 





| 1955 actual 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
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596, 303 


16, 750, 000 | 





1957 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 














$19, 706, 000 25, 454, 000 

826, 000 1, 346, 000 

20, 532, 000 26, 800, 000 

1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 

21, 532, 000 27, 800, 000 
| 

—857. 000 —857, 000 

— 138, 000 a 

69, 000 |_... 

20, 606, 000 26, 809, 000 

! 


| 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| 
















































| 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): | j 
1, Ammunition and guided missiles.-_.....-- ie asabisai $111, 914, 490 | $174, 244, 000 $96, 500, 000 
2. Weapons and ordnance equipment ee | 68, 806, 217 82, 424, 000 45, 000, 000 
3. Electronics and communication equipment.. Ss ae 31, 244, 000 30, 000, 000 
Oy TE OIE sv cern wert nd cdtigne ined a inbdncnmmmniiio | 12,967, 239 9, 773, 000 6, 500, 000 
5. Railroad, construction, and materials handling equip- | 
ment ; ‘ : el 7, 001, 739 17, 375, 000 13, 000, 000 
6. Items for test_- : Se ueeatts Sianicki aii 2, 994, 458 12, 551, 000 19, 000, 000 
| ~_ aie 
Total direct obligations _ - er ee bon sail 219, 941, 867 | $27,611,000 210, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | 
accounts): 
1. Ammunition and guided missiles oan 10, 588 10, 877, 000 5, 000, 000 
2. Weapons and ordnance equipment Sclbiaiichirnen 4, 170, 488 2, 436, 000 5, 000, 000 
3. Electronics and communication equipment-- sue 1, 874, 262 PEED [kbs ~ wcascnsn 
ns SI aoa oases a eran ceetoiice | 1, 124, 184 | oe se 
5. Railroad, construction, and materials h: ae equip- 
ment : J as 827, 104 306, G00 }.cndcsss 
6. Teme for Gh........ 60 Paincaderrase hale sitet neler OS 3...400i5n i bipiedtaiedeas 
Total reimbursable obligations iethivis hse acai | 8, 006, 724 15, 000. 000 10, 000, 000 
‘Total cltgatias..... 0.5 os seives. wennl ~ 207, 948, 591 342, 611, 000 220, 000, 000 
FINANCING | 
Comparative transfers from other accounts... .._.....-. sul — 502, 038 a i | | idee 
Unobligated balance brought forward: | 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned ‘ | —323, 005, 867 | —235, 118, 230 | —194, 308, 230 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from military 
assistance fund reservations___._...__- Vaktb mbes ebetnmtnen —21, 247, 905 —16, 247, 905 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assistance 
4 3g, PES ee. eS ULSlUlULl ae Sb pbbede aitbhecs.« 
All other .--| —3, 845, 248 —4, 000, 000 —2, 000, 000 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current. year 
military assistance fund reservations-_-_.................---.- —21, 247, 905 . wendestnsdiasad 
Recovery of prior year obligations..._......_- bate —2, 853, 832 5 Sin Midna 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned __.- - -- ..-.| 235, 118, 230 194, 308, 230 160, 308, 230 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future years 
from military assistance fund reservations_..-_.......--- 21, 247, 905 16, 247, 905 11, 247, 905 
Appropriation. ....... bb ednnd pei tents denen see 129, 974, 000 290, 190, 000 179, 000, 000 
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MARINE Corps 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


Program and financing 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): | 


1. Training and operations-_- 

2. Depot supply system . 

3. Transportation of things - 

4. Marine Corps reserve training. 
5 

6 


5. Cataloging __- 
. Departmental administration _................--_--_._- 


Total direct obligations- —._._- 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligation for other 
accounts): 

Training and operations i 

Depot supply system ei atiblottaceave 

Transportation of things. aaa 

Marine Corps reserve training. -_.............-- 

Departmental administration --_................. 


> $9 9e 


Total reimbursable obligations. .........._. 
EE Se ikitinctntenncehtncttcamemencn 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfers to other accounts 
Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
tions) - Seals tres the miiaiane 
Advanees and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assistance 
fund reservations 
Reimbursements from other accounts : 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources (41 U. § 
We eae cider 
Future years anticipated 
year military assistance fund reservations 
Inobligated balance carried forwari 1 (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned in future years from military 
assistance fund reservations) eS 
Tnobligated balance no longer available tala 


a 


ee 


Appropriation (adjusted) -_ .....--- 


Obligations as of Apr. 


Military personnel, Marine Corps____-..-----~_- 
PEO TINe - COUROG societies odie ems 
Fe I OC nik critica meticnie eeu’ 
SETS TOSED CEOC UD UN I ieee 


Reserve personuel, 


1955 actual 


$90, 766, 524 


; 29, 468, 129 | 

| 13,930, 993 | 
| 4,016,914 
993, 196 
| 7, 529, 009 | 


146, 704, 765 


1957 679 


Troops AND FACILITIES 


1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


$118, 102, 000 
34, 639, 000 


$110, 488, 000 
35, 411, 000 


9,109,000} 8, 741, 000 

4, 411, 000 4, 860, 000 

| 1, 751, 000 | 1, 812, 000 
7, 779, 000 7, 666, 000 
168, 949, 000 | 175,820, 000 





reimbursements from current i 


30, 1956 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 





4, 151, 191 4, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
2, 300, 000 2, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
UE aoe 
i ak ee dy 
ey ee ited chiicendccisitntiinnhinndle 
J 6, 6, 462, 942 | 6, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
153, 167,707 | 174,949,000 | 180, 820, 000 
| 
| ' 
938, 525 3, 051, 000 | 
| | 
—3, 818,274 | —2,818, 274 
| 
| —1,324, 137 ees 
..| —3, 509,195 —4, 599, 000 — 3, 025, 000 
—1, 539, 610 —975, 000 —975, 000 
| —3, 818, 274 | kel. sce2 ncaoene 
| | | 
eal , 818, 274 2, 818, 274 | 1, 818, 274 
| 7, 351, 210 10, 179, 000 | 
| 18, 904, 500 181, 605, 000 | 175, 820, 000 
| 


$510, 525, 695 
13, 257, O81 
206, 990, 805 
134, 851, 031 


Senator Cuavez. Inasmuch as no restoration is desired, just give us 
a general picture of the situation as far as the Marine Corps is con- 


cerned. 

General Parr. 
to read with your permission. 

Senator Rosertrson. Before you read 
reason that you asked for more? 


it, what 


I have a very short statement which I would like 


is the fundamental 


The Budget recommended more than 


you got, and now you say you are satisfied with what you got. 
General Pare. In the case of military personnel it was taken largely 


from travel. We can live with it. 


along. 


It will be difficult, but we will get 
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In the case of Reserve personnel, there was no reduction. The $15 
million in the case of procurement was volunteered by us due to some 
items of equipment that were not available. 

In troops and equipment I do not recall what that was for. 

Brigadier General Atten. Mr. Chairman, that reduction was made 
with a view toward better management and more eflicient operation 
of the stations within the Marine Corps. We feel that we can live 
within that with no particular difficulty. 

Senator Cuavez. General, I am asking you the same question that I 
mentioned to Admiral Holloway. 

While it is true that we have to respect and be concerned with what 
the Budget Bureau says, nevertheless tell us about what the Marine 
Corps wants to do. 


SUPPORT OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


General Pare. I personally support this in every detail. 

Senator Roserrson. Of course, we like to see the services interested 
in economy. However, we do not want them to be squeezed at the 
expense of efficiency for ‘budget considerations. 

General Parr. We appreciate that and understand that. 

Senator Cuavez. We appreciate and understand the budget con- 
siderations, but, after all, you are at the head of the Marine Corps, 
and we want to know from you as an officer of the Marine Corps what 
you think of it. 

General Parr. I support this wholeheartedly. 

Senator Cuavez. What did you use the $40 million for that Con- 
gress gave you on - floor last year ? 

General Parr. I do not know what actually happened to it, but 
we did not get it. 

Senator Cuavez. The peculiar thing about that particular item 
is that on the floor of the Senate someone made a motion to raise it by 
340 million. So you go up to 215,000 men. 

General Parr. T recall that. 

Senator Cuavez. Then all of a sudden we had heard that it had 
been canceled. Those of us who like the Marines did not like that. 

You may proceed, General Pate. 

General Parr. Gentlemen, I am glad to return today with mem- 
bers of my staff to present such details of the budget estimates of 
the Marine Corps for fiscal year 1957 as the committee may desire. 


MARINE CORPS PROGRAMS 


In the statement which I made before you previously I outlined 
the fiscal year 1957 Marine Corps programs in general terms. The 
estimate of funds required and the primary purpose of those funds are 
as follows: 

Military personnel, Marine Corps, $647,100,000: These funds will 
provide all the pay and allowances for a Marine Corps of 205,735 
officers and men at the end of fiscal year 1957, 122,500 of whom will 
be in the operating forces. 

Reserve personnel, Marine Corps, $26,800,000: These funds are 
required to support a Reserve capable of providing a force of well- 
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trained marines to back up our regular forces in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. 

Marine Corps procurement, $164,000,000: With these funds we will 
procure our major military hardware. Gener ally speaking we will 
provide for deficiencies in our peacetime force material requirements 
including consumption, and partially eliminate deficiencies in our 
mobilization Reserve material. 

Marine Corps troops and facilities, $171,820,000: This is our house- 
keeping, operating, and training fund, With it we plan to support 
primarily our operating forces of 3 divisions, 3 wings plus supporting 
forces and the many diverse bases, units, functions, and activities 
related to the operation of the Marine Corps. 

The total of the requests that I have mentioned is $1,009,720,000. 
Kach appropriation justification is introduced by a summary showing 
the basis for each of the estimates. In the interest of brevity I shall 
not repeat that information here. My staff and I will gladly provide 
any specific information you may desire. Weare prepared to proceed, 
at your pleasure, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Under the situation I do not think that it will be 
necessary to have any further evidence as far as the items are con- 
cerned because they have been explained pretty well. 


MARINE CORPS MORALE 


I would like to ask you, General, since you have Marines in Alaska 
and probably Hawaii ‘and m: aybe Japan, what is the general situation 
with reference to morale / 

General Pare. | think itis very definitely high. Asa matter of fact, 
the Secretary of the Navy was recently out the ‘re, and also the Under 
Secretary, Mr. Thomas Gates, and the ‘y both have come back with 
glowing reports of the morale of the men everywhere they went. 


EMBASSY DUTY 


Senator Cuavez. I have noticed that when one goes to an American 
Embassy there are generally Marines there, and particularly a marine 
guard. Imnight say that Iam glad heisthere. How is that handled / 
Is that a State Department function? Do you assign them to the State 
Department ? 

General Pater. That is right. There is a contract between the State 
Department and the Department of Defense. We provide a limited 
number of marines for embassy duty. It is on the order of 733 total 
that we provide. The State Department pays all except the usual 
military expenses involved, and we furnish the men. They use them 
whenever and wherever they see fit, and the arrangement has worked 
out very nicely. 

Senator Cuavez. You have a contract, for instance, with the State 
Department to furnish so many marines / 

General Pare. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. And that is paid out of the State Department ap- 
propriation bill ? 

General Parr. That isright. They bear all extra costs. 

Senator Cuavez. It is not charged to your costs? 
General Parr. No, sir, it is not. 
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1956 FUNDS FOR MARINE CORPS EXTENSION 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak, do you want to ask any ques- 
tions? 

I presume what happened to the additional funds appropriated by 
Congress last year for extension of the Marine Corps may be placed 
in the same category as the money appropriated to build up a 70-group 
Air Force. 

yeneral Pare. I would suspect that is true. 


SIZE OF RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Senator Dworsuak. I want a little information about the size of 
your Reserve personnel. How many do you have in the Reserves ‘ 

General Parr. We have that information for you. 

Senator DworsiaK. Do you give as much consideration to the Re- 
serves as the Army and Air Force? 

General Parr. I feel that we do. We are quite proud of our Re- 
serves. We havea great Reserve program right along. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is that an integral part of the Naval Reserve? 

General Parte. It is separate, paralleling it. In most cases we are 
billeted with them in the same armories. 

Brig. Gen. Toomas Ennis. Mr. Chairman, I am Director of the 
Division of Reserves of the Marine Corps. 

In our drill-pay Reserve we had 43,088 as of April 1. 

Senator Dworsuak. Well distributed over the country ? 

General Pater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you maintain active programs so that they 
are available for any emergency ¢ 

General Parr. That is correct. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS 


Senator Cuavez. Do you have any housing problems outside of the 
continental limits of the United States for personnel ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir, we do ina small way. Of course, there are 
housing problems in Hawaii. It is not really serious, but it is a prob- 
lem, and I think we will always have such a problem. 

In the Far East we do not take dependents out there. Here in the 
United States we have places where the housing situation is not satis- 
factory, but it is being worked out. 

Senator Cavez. What about education outside of the continental 
limits of the United States for dependents ? 

General Parr. I frankly do not know of any spot where there is 
any great problem. 

Senator Cuavez. What about recreation ? 

General Parr. That is quite satisfactory everyhere in every 
respect. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you have? Do you have such things as 
libraries and theaters ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. There are plenty of movies for all of them. 

Senator Cuavez. What about religious chapels? 
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General Pare. That is always a problem but I do not know of a 
place where the chapel situation is actually inadequate. At every 
station something we have answers the purpose. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, we will now take up the avia- 
tion appropriations. 


BuREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. BENJAMIN E. MOORE, USN, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR), ACTING; REAR ADM. 
JAMES S. RUSSELL, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS; 
AND CAPT. MORRIS A. HIRSCH, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT AND AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, Vice Adm, Thomas Combs had 
intended to be here, but I believe he is tied up at some other con- 
gressional meeting. 

We have with us Rear Adm. Benjamin E. Moore, Acting Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air), and Rear Adm. James 8S. Russell, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

The two aviation appropriations are “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement,” and “Aircraft and facilities.” 

In “Aircraft and related procurement,” which is the procurement 
appropriation for aircraft, we asked for $1,732,900,000, which the 
House appropriated. They appropriated, therefore, the amount re- 
quested by the President. 

In the case of “Aircraft and facilities” the Navy requested $813,400,- 
000. The House recommended a reduction of $2,628,000. Of that 
$2 million plus a little over $1 millon was recommended by the Navy 
as a reduction because of a reduced requirement for Operation Deep 
Freeze. 

At this point we will submit the programing and financing tables. 
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(The tables referred to follow :) 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 


1. Aircraft procurement. ....-- ....|$2, 305, 991, 820 |$1, 772, 529,047 | $1, 746,019, 000 

Guided missiles and target drone procureme re 71, 723, 703 | 183, 746, 187 171, 097, 000 
3. Training equipment 3 i i 16, 321, 862 21, 936, 127 14, 169, 000 
+. Aircraft modernization meek 18, 665, 398 | 76, 678, 162 | 36, 500, 000 
5. Ground electronic and detection equipme mad. at oe 19, 499, 599 | 35, 890, AT7 27 » 215, 000 


Total direct obligations + wdilvitlnite maaraiil 2,4 432, 202, 382 | 2, 2, 090, 780, 000 | ‘LL 995, ,000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 
1. Aircraft procurement... ci 35, 149, 269 17, 000, 000 


2. Guided missiles and target t drone. proct urement ae CN Fete Se eae Senne 


4. Aircraft modernization_ - i cladiesiled —4, 02 eek pedlini dh ale whe ccbalenstcha dls 


Total reimbursable obligations 





Total obligations 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfers from other accounts...........--...- —78, 082,271 | —46, 310,000 | 


Unobligated balance brought forward: 


Appropriations and reimbursements earned --_ _- --|—3,037,246,110 | —3,170,939,626 — 2, 184, 447, 296 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from militar y | 
assistance fund reservations..........................|-.---. ‘cthabe ede —101, 166,663 | —116, 866, 663 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Reserve tools and 
facilities. Department of Defense”’ (68 Stat. 338) — 5, 520, 470 b 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | 
Reimbursements from current year military assistance | 
et POIES..6t doi adn cbndnaneneeerbadst ddaiid | —12,062, 928 cS oatemin ae ate a Lede 
All other ..-| —10, 475, 672 Ris 10, 505, 193 | — 2, 160, 000 
Future years’ anticipated ‘reimbursements from current- | | 
year military assistance fund reservations. ______-__.__--- | —101, 166,663 | —31, 700,000 |__--- 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources (68 Stat. 1219)..| —12, 666, 167 |} —17, 295, 000 oii, 993, 000 
Recovery of prior-year obligations_..............--.....-..- | —508, 725, 157.| —119, 470,000 j.......-.2.-.2. 
Unobligated balance carried forward: | 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned-_-._......-.- 3, 170, 939, 626 | 184, 447, 296 1, 954, 500, 296 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future | 
years from military assistance fund reservations... ..- +101, 166, 663 I +116, 866, 663 | +98, 866, 663 
Appropriation . -:..+--.-------2------0-eennn----s0--0 1 973, 568,000 | 905, 602, 000 1, 732, 900, 000 
ORICOPUINUOR Soo ia s séi neu cdi cece cqududauectcévectccccebacees see G SREGNIS Ikebe ees 
| } 





Notre,—Reimbursements from military assistance fund reservations in the fiscal year 1955 are adjusted 
for transactions to equalize military assistance expenditures and deliveries (68 Stat. 1224). 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
Actual obligations for fiscal year 1956, $1,577,510,000 as of April 30, 1956. 
AIRCRAFT AND FacrLitigs, NAVY 
Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account 





1. Flight operations, Regular Navy --- $177, 817,996 $192, 675,000 $203, 703, 000 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve be 14, 556, 268 20, 327, 000 22, 030, 000 
3. Aireraft overhaul_- 195, 057,732 | 213, 730, 000 220, 247, 000 
+. Station operations, Regular Navy 154, 066, 337 178, 287, 000 195, 049, 000 

5, Station operations, Naval Reserve 11, 135, 518 13, 400, 000 14, 881, 000 
‘\. Alteration and replacement of facilities 33, 437, 347 41, 722, 000 58, 156, 000 
7. Supporting equipment, materie], and services 72, 239, 745 86, 968, 000 91, 013, 000 
s. Departmental administration _ - ‘ 7, 376, 824 8, 113, 640 8, 321, 000 
Total direct obligations a ; 665, 687, 767 755, 222, 640 813, 400, 000 

Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 

1. Flight operations, Regular Navy- 12, 534, 817 19, 123, 000 16, 088, 000 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve 1, 035, 000 1, 691, 000 1, 421, 000 
3. Aircraft overhaul... 8, 180, 000 12, 034, 000 10, 229, 000 
4. Station operations, Regular Navy 1, 700, 000 5, 325, 000 7, 237, 000 

5, Station operations, Naval Reserve 400, 000 800, 000 1, 023, 000 
5, Alteration and replacement of facilities 300, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
7. Supporting equipment, materiel and services 2, 500, 000 2, 825, 000 400, 000 

Ss. Departmental administration 2, 000 | 2, 000 2, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 26, 651, 817 | 42, 000, 0 000 36, 600, 000 

Total obligations ‘ . ; | 692, 339, 584 797, 222, 640 850, 000, 000 

FINANCING 
Comparative transfer to other accounts 64, 740, 194 37, 777, 360 ve 


Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 


tions) __- ‘ — 2, 000, 000 — 900, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assistance 
fund reservations « —8, 100, OOO . . 

ARP oka adobe chee cagackecacrds Sisdees — 17, 876, 133 | —40, 200, 000 — 35, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. ___- — 675, 684 —700, 000 ~700, 000 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from « current year 

military assistance fund reservations — 2, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance 
fund reservations) - - -- ° 2, 000, 000 900, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 45, 467, 539 16, 632, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted) - - - ; 775, 895, 500 809, 632, 000 813, 400, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from military assistance fund reservations in 1955 are adjusted for transactions 
to equalize military assistance expenditures arid deliveries (68 Stat. 1224). 

ee eroemense from non-Federal sources above are from proceeds of sale of utilities and related services 
(10 U. 8, C, 1269 and 63 Stat. 576), and refund of terminal leave payments (5 U. S. C. 61b), 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


Actual obligations for fiscal year 1956, $638,547,060 as of April 30, 1956. 
OPERATION DEEP FREEZE 


Senator Cuavez. It is kind of confusing in explaining on the floor 
of the Senate or the House why you ask for a certain amount, and 
then the House cuts it down, and then you say that you are happy 
about it. Why do you ask for it in the first place ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. In connection. with Operation Deep Freeze, 
which is the operation at the South Pole, we included in several of 
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our appropriations moneys based on a certain planned operation. They 
were put in the budget and approved by the President. Following 
the submission of the budget in January the plans were revised down- 
ward and there was a reduced estimate. When we went to the House 
we told them that they could take out certain amounts. 

Senator CuAvez. You are assured that you do not need that amount 
of money # 

Admiral Brarpstry. In this amount I think it was $1,100,000 ap- 
proximately. The House did reduce that appropriation by $1,500,000 
on the basis, they felt, that it could be absorbed without being detri- 
mental to the overall program by further improvement in efficiency 
of operation. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that on account of accumulated funds from prior 
appropriations ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. No, sir. This is an annual appropriation. It 
is a large appropriation, $813 million, and they felt that there could 
be some further improvement in the operation. 

Senator Cuavez. And you are satisfied with the House action ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. The Navy is satisfied with the House action. 

With that, I will ask Admiral Moore to continue. 

Admiral Moore. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, Ad- 
miral Combs asked me to express his regrets that he could not be here, 
and he asked me to take his place. | 

I am Acting Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Air), and Di- 
rector of the Navy’s Aviation Plans Division of the Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air). I have Admiral Combs’ statement. 

Senator Cavez. I wish you would read it to us. 

Admiral Moore. I consider it a privilege to appear again before 
this committee to present our naval aviation program. 

In formulating our program for fiscal year 1957 we have been mind- 
ful of the requirements to meet a localized aggression as well as the 
initial phases of a general war in relation to the economy of our coun- 
try. \q 

NAVAL AVIATION FORCE LEVELS 4 
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Our naval aviation force levels for fiscal year 1957 are essentially 
the same as for last year. We have made some reductions in non- 
combat or support activities and effected slight increases in equipment 
in some activities, primarily additional helicopters for the Marine 
Corps. Our appropriation requests are designed to maintain these 
forces as effective units through modernization and material improve- 
ment. Our force levels will enable us to meet our overseas commit- i 
ments in the Pacific, the Atlantic, and the Mediterranean. The level 
of our flight operations will remain about the same as for the past 
fiscal year except for a slight increase in the activity of units par- 
ticipating in the continental defense program. 
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In fiscal year 1957 we will have about 12.600 aircraft in our active 
inventory of which approximately 10,000 will be in an operating status. 
The remainder are those aircraft in the logistic support category—the 
pipeline or backup for the operating aircraft. 
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_ While logistic support wireraft are essential to any aircraft operat- 
ing program, we are endeavoring to reduce the number in this status 
insofar as possible. Our fiscal year 1957 program contains 2.4 percent 
fewer aircraft in the logistic support category than did the fiscal year 
1956 program. 

To maintain approximately the same aircraft operating program 
we now have, the optimum modernity of our combatant aircraft re- 
quires the delivery of about 2,200 aircraft per year. This is a lower 
figure than previously submitted due primarily to reduced attrition 
rates. Our appropriation requests for fiscal year 1957 contain a lesser 
number of aircraft than this because of prior year procurement being 
delivered during the period in question. 


REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Senator Cuavez. Does this mean that you are not having as many 
crashes as previously ? 

Admiral Moore. In 1955 we had 70 less crashes than we had in 1954. 

Senator Cuavez. What about 1956? 

Admiral Moorr. So far in this calendar year we are doing as well or 
a little better than we did in 1955. 

I mentioned earlier that our aircraft requirements have been lowered 
due in part to reduced attrition rates. We have exerted considerable 
efforts toward the reduction of our aircraft accident rates, and in 
calendar year 1955 were able to effect a significant reduction. Our 
safety program has proven effective; we will continue to emphasize 


it for it pays high dividends. 
JET AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENTS 


As we continue to receive higher performance aircraft in our inven- 
tory, the need for additional facilities becomes manifest. Jet aircraft 
require more airspace around airfields and in operating and training 
areas than do reciprocating engine aircraft. Their speeds and operat- 
ing altitudes necessitate the use of larger gunnery training areas; the 
decreased endurance of these aircraft requires additional landing fields 
and facilities. Heavier and longer runways and additional naviga- 
tional aids and communication facilities both airborne and on the 
ground are required. We must modernize our aviation shore facilities 
to be able to operate effectively modern aircraft and those to be re- 
ceived in the near future. In addition, it is essential that we provide 
acceptable working and living conditions for our personnel at these 
bases if we are to obtain and retain the desired caliber of personnel to 
fly and maintain our modern aircraft and their associated complex 
equipment. We are exerting every effort to insure that our base con- 
struction and maintenance programs are sound. 

That facility program is not a part of this appropriation, but we 
feel it is essential to Navy aviation, and that is why Admiral Combs 
wanted to speak of this particular problem of aviation. _ 

It is vital that our weapons and facilities not be inferior to those 
of any other combatant force we might face, for we cannot be second 
best and survive in time of war. The appropriation requests before 
you include a sufficient number of aircraft to provide naval aviation 
with a reasonable modernity of combatant aircraft within the time 
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period in question. We are continuing to modernize our bases as nec- 
essary to provide acceptable facilities. We have geared our forces 
for a long pull rather than pointing to any particular time. We plan 
to provide naval aviation with a satisfactory military posture which 
can be maintained for an extended period. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, I notice in the record that in 1955, speak- 
ing about this particular item, aircraft and related procurement was 
$1,973 million overall. In 1956 you only had $905,602,000, and your 
estimate in this bill is $1,736 million, or an increase of $832 million 
in round figures over the 1956 appropriation. What is the reason 
for that / 

CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Admiral Moore. With the 1956 appropriation we had a consider- 
able carryover of funds from prior years that we were able to use in 
that fiscal year. 

‘ Y mie y ° > a 

Senator Cuavez. What is your carryover now? 

Captain Hirscn. $303 million, which is being applied to finance the 
1957 program, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That would be in addition to the estimate that you 
have in this bill? 

Captain Hirscu. That is correct, sir. 


LENGTHS OF RUNWAYS 


Senator Dworsuak. I have one question, Admiral. 

You stated that heavier and longer runways are required for the 
development of this program. Does that imply that you need longer 
runways than you do for the heavy bombers like the B-52¢? What 
is the length of the runway required for such operation ? 

Admiral Moore. Our runway construction in the past has been of 
a standard 8,000 feet. The Air Force has, I believe, had a program 
of about 10,000 feet. As we get into the supersonic aircraft in naval 
aviation we find that we need a 10,000-foot runway, too. That is 
a sea-level runway. Of course, you have to extend it as you get up 
to higher altitudes. 

Senator Cuavez. Will that be sufficient for the new types of air- 
craft ¢ 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir, for the foreseeable future. If we can get 
10,000-foot runways our carrier aircraft can operate as we adjust for 
altitude. 

Senator DworsHax. Do not your airbases in this country have 
10,000-foot runways ¢ 

Admiral Moore. Not in naval aviation. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you ever use Air Force bases ? 

Admiral Moorr. We use them interchangeably only in relatively 
few places where naval squadrons are stationed on Air Force bases. 


LOCATION OF MAIN BASES 


Senator DworsHak. Where are your main bases ¢ 
Admiral Moorr. On the east coast, in New England, we have 1 at 
Brunswick, Maine, 1 at Quonset, 1 at Norfolk, and 1 at Jacksonville. 
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On the west coast we have Whidbey Island outside of Seattle, Alameda 


and Moffett Field in the San Francisco area, and in San Diego. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. All of the interior bases are operated by the 
\ir Force ? 

Admiral Moore. Primarily. We have a station at Olathe, Kans., 
and Hutchinson, Kans., and along the gulf coast. 

We have our training command stations, but our primary fleet 
operating stations are on the coast, and the interior of the country is 
only used in a few spots by our training command. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you have any naval aviation developments 
near the Great Lakes base near Chicago? 

Admiral Moore. We have a Naval Reserve air station at Glenview 
pared is very important to the Naval Reserve. It supplies the facili- 

ies for the Naval Reserves of the Chicago area. It is also the head- 
cnt for the Naval Air Reserve Training Command. 

Senator Ture. There is just one question that does occur to me, and 
that is, Admiral, are there any military installations, whether it be 
Army or Air Force, that lie in close to your naval aviation bases, a 
matter of, say, 10 or 15 miles? 

Admiral Moorr. Army or Air Force ? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir, there are. At Norfolk there is Fort Mon- 
roe across the bay from the naval air station and Langley Field, which 

sa big Air Force base installation. Out on the west coast, up in the 
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JOINT USE OF AIR BASES 


Senator Ture. I knew of these bases down here, and that is what 

led me to ask the question. 

Would it be possible to jointly use such bases by the three services? 

You are asking to increase your runways, and, of course, we know 

that you must increase them because they are too short for the B—52’s 
and they certainly will be too short for any future developments be- 
cause we are going larger and faster. 

Therefore, would it be possible to plan for consolidated operations ? 

I have been sitting on this committee for a few years, and we are con- 
stantly confr onted with expanding or improving or making the aprons 
wider and of such depth that they will hold the loads to which they are 
subjected. There just seems to be no end to this, and we do not expect 
there to be any end to it, but we are confronted with the problem that 
here are these fields lying right within hopping distance of one another 
and yet they serve only the one branch of service 

Admiral Moore. It is a problem, sir, but unfortunately you are 
limited in the use of an air station or an air field by the saturation on 
that field. 

Our naval air facility at Oceana will be operating, it is planned, 400 
aircraft out of that field. That will saturate the use of that field and 
will generate as high as 120 landings and takeoffs in 1 hour’s time. 

Senator Truyr. That is for training? 

Admiral Moorr. Those are fleet units that are in there for training 
periods. 

. Senator Ture. So that is just your normal flight schedule, training 
schedule? That is not traffic in the sense of military craft moving 
from one place to another? 
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Admiral Moors. That is right. The squadrons generating that load 
are home-ported at that field and are in and out 2 or 3 times a day on 
training flights. The interstation traffic is relatively nominal. The 
same situation exists at Langley Field. The tactical air force has that 
field loaded with as many squadrons as they can use. So it is a question 
of the number of facilities required throughout the United States to 
support the combined program of the Army, the Air Force, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Admiral Russell also has a statement. 


JOINT UTILIZATION OF AREA 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Moore, I think what Senator Thye had 
in mind was that possibly in the future it might be possible to construct 
airbases of such a kind that three services could use them without du- 
plicating the same work at another field. Is that not what you had in 
mind ¢ 

Senator Toye. That is what I had in mind. 

These various branches having their separate installations, there is 
tremendous expense and area required. Perhaps through condensity 
an area could be used by all branches of service, wherever possible, by 
reason of the huge maintenance and constant expansion needs, 

Admiral Moore. We agree thoroughly on that where it is possible 
to make joint utilization. 

Senator Cuavez. Has the Defense Department given any considera- 
tion to the idea suggested by the Senator from Minnesota ? 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you conferred about it and made a study of 
the situation ? 

Admiral Moorr. We worked with the Air Force on that and when- 
ever a requirement for the expansion of a facility is involved, we ask 
them if it is possible to use some of their facilities, and they do the 
same with us. They ask us if they can come on our installations, and 
we ask them if we can go on their installations. It is just a question 
of the size of our military forces that we have and the number of bases 
that are required to operate that number of aircraft. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Admiral Russell is our next witness. 

Admiral Russert. Mr. Chairman, I am Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. It is my duty to fulfill in a material way the require- 
ments that you have heard read by Admiral Moore. 


FACTORS IN DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. Before you start there, what factors do you con- 
sider in determining your requirements, for instance, this year’s items 
in this particular item ? 

Admiral Russetx. In the number of aircraft, we look directly to 
the plans of the Chief of Naval Operations for the numbers required, 
sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How does he arrive at that conclusion ? 

Admiral Moorr. The naval aviation force program is submitted by 
the Navy to the Joint Chiefs of Staff who consider the requirements of 
the United States and the military posture which we should have. 
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They give us a certain force level in general terms of so many carriers, 
so many air groups for the carriers, so many patrol squadrons, and so 


forth. 
We, in my office, take those guidelines fom the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and develop a complete program to support those force levels. That 


includes the training command, how many pilots will have to be 
trained, how many trained pilots Navy aircraft will require, and so 
on across the whole aviation program. 

However, our guidance stems primarily from the force levels ap- 


proved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. : 
Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Admiral Russell. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Admiral Russert. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have here a comprehensive statement on the naval aviation programs 
for the fiscal year 1957 which, with your permission, I should like 
to insert in the public record. I will give you the highlights of this 
statement in summary form at this time. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. JAmMes S. Russett, USN, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS, CONCERNING NAVAL AVIATION BupGet ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL 


YEAR 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we in the Navy are proud of 
our service and its accomplishments and are grateful for the privilege of ap- 
pearing before you to explain our programs and their financial impact. Ap- 
proximately 1 year ago I was leaving a fleet assignment off the coast of China 
to become Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. Although these two assignments 
are separated by many thousands of miles, the objective of a commander in the 
fleet and a bureau chief are the same—to field the best trained and best equipped 
fighting force possible with the funds you may appropriate to us. Thus, 
throughout the Navy, we are keenly aware of your important responsibilities, 
and desire to assist you in every way in your review of our programs. 

The plans which Admiral Combs has just outlined result in appropriation 
estimates to support Naval aviation in fiscal year 1957 of $2,725,336,000. This 
amount is made up of three appropriations: $1,732,900,000 under “Aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy” for new aircraft, guided missiles and related sup- 
porting equipment; $810,772,000 under “Aircraft and facilities, Navy” for the 
annual operational costs of Naval Aviation; and $181,664,000 which is a part 
of the request under “Research and development, Navy” for research in the de- 
sign and development of new and improved aviation weapons systems. These 
estimates reflect our sustained effort to improve the efficiency and effectiveness 
of our performance. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


As in previous years, the largest single program area in the Navy’s aviation 
budget is associated with the procurement of new aircraft. Our plans for 1957 
call for ordering 1,477 aircraft at a total cost of $1,738 million. We have ap- 
plied available assets in the amount of $280.9 million in cash and $43 million in 
hardware against this requirement so that our appropriation request for new 
aircraft procurement has been reduced to $1,414 million. These assets have 
been generated both by cancellation of those aircraft, previously ordered, where 
the model did not meet performance specifications on a timely basis, and by de- 
letion of the planned 1956 follow-on procurement of these models. 

Admiral Combs has outlined the factors which must be considered in formu- 
lating the aircraft procurement program. While fleet requirements are the 
most important of these considerations, we in the Bureau of Aeronautics must 
consider, also, production feasibility and a stable rate of production, sufficiently 
dispersed to serve as a base for expanding to the levels required for mobiliza- 
tion. We have therefore planned our procurement program for 1957 to meet the 
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fleet’s requirements for the latest and most modern aircraft models with con- 
sideration given to what the aircraft industry can produce during this period, 
and a reasonable preservation of our mobilization potential. 

You will recall that last year we explained the changes which we were making 
in our production scheduling, particularly with respect to the introduction of 
new models of aircraft and aireraft components. The results of these changes 
have been gratifying thus far and have demonstrated the soundness of these 
plans. Further refinements of these basic concepts are reflected in the 1957 pro- 
gram. We feel that it is absolutely essential that we reduce the time which is 
required to develop a new aircraft model to the point where it is ready for fleet 
operational use. 

Historically, it has been the practice to contract for design of a new model and 
procure one or two test models as a research and development project. After 
an extended period of flight test and evaluation, production orders were place. 
During the Korean emergency, we attempted to telescope this process by placing 
production orders and scheduling a rapid buildup in deliveries before the mode! 
had been completely tested. Neither the conservative historical approach nor 
the accelerated production method proved completely acceptable. 

On the most conservative basis, the prototype or test models were handmade 
and it was necessary completely to reengineer the airplane for the assembly 
methods of production; the quantity of test models procured was not sufficient 
to permit full evaluation before the decision to enter into quantity production 
had to be made; and the loss of one or both of the test models meant a 1- to 2- 
year delay in the test program. On the other hand, premature production orders 
and too rapid buildup deliveries before thorough evaluation led either to exten- 
sive modifications after completion of a production design, or to the expensive 
termination of an unsuccessful model. 

To overcome such difficulties, we have included, in the 1957 estimate, funds to 
begin production engineering and to procure long lead-time tooling and material 
for two new models in advance of programing their production. We plan to 
include in the 1958 budget request funds to procure sufficient quantities of these 
models to permit accelerated test and evaluation. We are convinced that this 
type of concurrent design and production engineering is essential if we are to 
equip the fleet with modern aircraft which have qualitative superiority over 
our potential enemies. 

AIRCRAFT DELIVERIES 


Even though we have placed in effect several measures to reduce procurement 
lead time, there remain iiany essential steps which must transpire between the 
placing of a contract for an aircraft and the actual delivery of it. The aircraft 
ordered under the program we are presenting to you requires an average of is 
months production lead time and will be delivered principally during calendar 
1958. These aircraft will have performance characteristics markedly superivr 
to the aircraft which they will displace in our operating complements and will 
provide a major qualitative improvement in our combat potential. 

Because of aircraft already on order, the quantity of new aircraft to be ordere«t 
is somewhat less than the annual sustaining rate which Admiral Combs has 
discussed. These new orders in fiscal 1957 will, in conjunction with those al- 
ready placed, provide for a relatively level rate of aircraft deliveries until the 
latter part of calendar 1958 when initial deliveries from our fiscal 1958 follow- 
on procurements are planned to commence. If we are to continue this delivery 
rate in future years, the volume of new orders in fiscal 1958 and subsequent 
years necessarily must be increased to the sustaining level discussed by Admiral 
Combs. 

Earlier in my statement, I indicated that preserving the mobilization pontential 
of the aircraft industry was one of the factors which we had to consider in 
formulating our procurement program and in placing our orders for new aircraft. 
While the current rate of procurement makes it difficult to spread production 
across the multiple sources needed for a broad production base, mobilization 
capabilities are being strengthened by our policy of maintaining a production 
“line in being” of an older model until a replacement model has been proven 
fleet ready. 

GUIDED MISSILES 
Earlier witnesses have testified to the ever-increasing role being accorded 


guided missiles in military planning. It is clearly evident that missiles with 
their higher kill probabilities and greater destruction are essential to defense 
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against supersonic aircraft and missiles flying at extreme altitudes. Although 
we have had considerable success in developing effective guided missiles for 
our operating forces, we are convinced that a continually increasing effort must 
be made to insure accelerated progress in this relatively novel weapons field. 

Procurement quantities of air-to-air missiles are geared to the requirements 
of the aircraft squadrons which will be equipped to deliver the new missile 
models. Surface-launched missiles are programed in quantities necessary for 
fleet training and for increasing mobilization stocks to authorized levels. Since 
most models of missiles once fired are nonrecoverable, sizable quantities must be 
purchased and completely tested and evaluated before extensive use by the fleet 
can be programed. A substantial amount of our request is for the procurement 
of newly developed or improved missile models for evaluation purposes. 

Our total request for missile procurement in 1957 amounts to $158.9 million. 
Of this amount, $143.6 million is for the procurement of missiles for fleet train- 
ing and evaluation, and $15.3 million is for related procurements of target drones 
and specialized missile test and handling equipment. Both target drones and 
test and handling equipment are essential segments of the fleet’s integrated 
missile weapons Systems. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Our aviation operating forces are being continued in 1957 at approximately 
the same strengths as in 1956. This includes the operation of the additional car- 
rier air group we activated this year to provide increased capability for meet- 
ing our worldwide commitments. It is pertinent to note both from a cost and 
readiness standpoint that although our average number of operating aircraft 
and total flight hours reflect little change in 1957 from 1956, there is a marked 
difference in the type of aircraft which will be engaged in the flying program. 
As we indicated previously, approximately 2,000 new planes are delivered to our 
operating units each year. Thus about one-sixth of the aircraft in our active 
inventory are replaced annually with new, higher performance aircraft. These 
new aircraft with their missile and atomic weapon capabilities increase signifi 
cantly both the offensive and defensive strength of our carrier air groups and 
other combatant units. 

Costs of operating and overhauling aircraft inevitably tend to rise as we bring 
into service engines of higher thrust ratings and aircraft of overall increased 
performance. For this reason we have had to increase our request in this area 
by about 5 percent to provide for the larger number of high-performance aircraft 
in the 1957 operating program. Our requests for the operation and overhaul of 
aircraft total $444 million and are based on a detailed pricing of flying hours by 
aircraft model and on an overhaul workload by aircraft and engine type. 

We are aware of the increasing fuel consumption and corresponding higher 
costs of aircraft operations and are doing everything possible to minimize these 
costs. It is necessary today to operate carrier jets on a fuel mixture containing 
relatively expensive aviation gasoline as one of its elements, because of logistic 
and fuel storage problems on the carrier and the design requirements of the 
current jet engines. We now require all new jet engines to operate exclusively on 
a cheaper, low volatile kerosene-type fuel. We expect by the end of 1958 to be 
using the cheaper fuel in most of our carrier jet aircraft. This factor will 
offset in part the everincreasing costs of modern aircraft operations. 

In our aircraft overhaul shops we are endeavoring to improve our manage- 
ment practices and overhaul techniques to counterbalance the rising costs caused 
by the increasing complexity of modern aircraft and their components. We 
have reorganized our shops to agree with a standard organization, and we are 
pursuing a number of management improvement programs emphasizing produc- 
tion and cost control, and increased worker effectiveness without loss in quality 
of product. Our estimate of aircraft overhaul unit costs are based on achieving 
further improvements in 1957. 


AVIATION SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Admiral Combs has discussed already the great impact which the operation 
of high performance modern aircraft has had upon our Aviation Shore Establish- 
ment. Present day aircraft require four times as much space in the air in 
which to make a turn as their World War II counterparts. Jet aircraft approach 
a field in a very flat glide which requires the clearance of obstacles from the 
approach path to runways. The fast landing speeds, increased weight, and 
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the high pressure tires of jet aircraft require much longer and stronger run- 
ways. Jet fighter pilots must become proficient in shooting at high altitudes 
and at great speeds, all of which requires much larger areas to be reserved for 
gunnery training. Flying fast, climbing high, and performing its mission quickly, 
a jet aircraft returns to its landing field twice to three times as often as its 
World War II counterpart, and, since it runs out of fuel quickly, it must be 
landed expeditiously. This means that more fields and more runways are 
required to handle the same number of planes, and, furthermore, the control 
of air traffice must be positive, fast, and unfailing. 

We rely heavily upon the military construction program to provide, in timely 
fashion, those new facilities which are essential to the operational support of 
new aircraft and missiles. Many of the buildings at our stations are of tem- 
porary wartime construction and many have exceeded their intended life span. 
Our 1957 planning calls for continuing those improvements at existing installa- 
tions which are so necessary to support fleet aviation and the training estab- 
lishment. We propose opening a seaplane facility on the west coast, a guided 
missile operational and training facility in the Hawaiian Islands, and activating 
four additional air stations. Three of these four stations are required over- 
seas, 2 in the Atlantic area to support carrier, patrol, and airborne early warning 
operations, and the other in the Far East to provide greater mobility for our 
earrier striking forces. The fourth station is in the advanced training com- 
mand where lack of adequate facilities and air space is hampering our jet-pilot 
training program. 

In the appropriation “Aircraft and facilities, Navy” we are requesting $268 
million for our Aviation Shore Establishment, of which $210 million is for the 
operation of stations and $58 million is for the alteration and repair of station 
and airfield facilities. 

SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


In the cagetory of supporting programs we are budgeting $90 million in 1957 
as compared with $87 million which was appropriated in 1956. These programs 
involve 10 budget projects, each of which support naval aviation in some im- 
portant respect. The requirements in this area are directly related to one or 
more of the primary programs—projected aircraft operations, number of operat- 
ing earriers, deliveries of aircraft, and aviation training. Principal among these 
programs are launching and arresting equipment for our aircraft carriers, ground 
equipment for servicing aircraft, cameras for outfitting aircraft, and items of 
equipment for service evaluation to insure the issuance of proven material to the 
fleet. 

AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We seek to maintain qualitative superiority in naval aviation through our 
research and development programs. The importance of achieving and main- 
taining the lead in quality is becoming paramount as the rapid technological 
advances of foreign competitors carry us higher in the climb for superior aerial 
weapons. 

The importance of control of the sea to our national defense places a premium 
on the mobility and elusiveness of water-based aviation, whether operating from 
aircraft carriers with launching and arresting gear, from other types of vessels 
by vertical takeoff and landing, or directly from the water’s surface as in the 
case of our new jet Seamaster. The case history of the Seamaster provides an 
interesting example of the manner in which a research and development project 
matures. In the past few years, a very considerable amount of research and 
development money has been invested in this project. We now have an aircraft 
which shows great promise and further requirements for research and develop- 
ment funds are diminishing. The 1957 estimate provides for exploration of the 
possibilities which this new plane has for a variety of missions, and for the 
further development of seaplane handling equipment. 

We have a number of projects in our request concerned with propulsion of air- 
craft and guided missiles. Preliminary planning is well advanced for improved 
propulsion systems in carrier based aircraft, and funds are provided in the 1957 
estimate to start this project. At the same time, in recognition of the vast poten- 
tialities of nuclear power for increasing the performance of military aircraft, 
we are placing major emphasis on the development of a water-based nuclear- 
powered aircraft weapons system. 

Within the limits of security, I have mentioned the most significant new projects 
comprising the Naval Aviation research and development budget. These projects, 
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and indeed all of naval aviation, depend for their success on scientific progress 
in the general categories of propulsion, the thermal barrier, navigation, and 
structures. All the projects comprising our budget, including projects in these 
supporting areas, will be presented in detail by technical witnesses who will ap- 
pear later in support of the navywide ‘Research and development, Navy” ap- 
propriation. 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


This country and some 39 other countries are making preparations to partic 
ipate in the International Geophysical Year, from July 1957 to December 1958, 
during which the nations of the world are combining in an unprecedented effort 
to increase their knowledge of the earth, the seas, and the air. The Navy has 
been given an important assignment in this program—supervision of the De- 
partment of Defense’s participation in the Antarctic expedition, popularly re- 
ferred to as Operation Deepfreeze. Naval Air Development Squadron 6 is provid- 
ing the primary aviation support for the Antarctic bases being established by 
this country. This squadron, consisting of helicopter and ski-equipped trans- 
ports, patrol bombers, and small utility planes, is engaged in airlifting equipment 
and supplies, and in flying ice reconnaissance and air mapping mission. Through- 
cut our 1957 estimates, funds in the total amount of $2,901,000 have been included 
for the support of this Navy squadron, and for necessary photographic equipment, 
weather and observation instruments and other aviation equipment and supplies 
required by Operation Deepfreeze. 


CARRYOVER OF OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Not all of the obligational authority granted under the continuing appropriation 
“Aireraft and related procurement, Navy” will be converted into contractual obli- 
gations during the initial year of availability. The production of aircraft and 
guided missiles is scheduled over a period of years and procurement activity goes 
on throughout the entire period. It is the policy of the Navy to budget for the 
total cost of the aircraft in the program even though the entire amount for them 
will not be obligated during the budget year. This method of budgeting has 
several distinct advantages both to the Navy and to the Congress. In the firsi 
place, we are able to tell the Congress the total estimated cost of the program and 
secure approval of the program on that basis. Secondly, it encourages prudent 
procurement practices, and thirdly, it facilitates concurrent and phased fabrica- 
tion of all components, installation and spare, by the most economical methods 
possible. That we have been mindful of our obligation to conserve the funds 
made available for naval aviation whenever possible is indicated by the balance 
brought forward as an appropriation offset in our 1957 budget request. 

Of the estimated unobligated balances of $2.2 billion under the “Aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy” appropriation at the end of 1956, $303 million is being 
applied as an appropriation offset to the 1957 request. The remainder is re- 
quired to cover procurement previously authorized and in process. Again on 
June 30, 1957, a carryover of $1.9 billion is estimated. All of this amount is re- 
quired to complete procurement programs authorized and in process. 

If we are to outfit the fleet with the most modern equipment procurable, and if 
we are to maintain orderly procurement processes, it is essential that we carry 
over unobligated balances. Components of varying lead time will be in different 
stages of the procurement process at the end of the year. In addition, we must 
have funds available to make necessary engineering changes to correct unfore- 
seen discrepancies in equipments in the process of production. Likewise, we 
toust have funds to phase production of supporting spare parts in proper balance 
with the numbers of aircraft being produced and their installed equipment. 


SUMMARY 


Overall, we are requesting a total of $2,725 million for our naval aviation pro- 
grams in 1957, $1,733 million under the appropriation “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement, Navy,” $811 million under the appropriation “Aircraft and facilities, 
Navy” and $182 million under the aviation budget activity of the appropriation 
“Research and development, Navy.” We believe that these funds are the mini- 
mum required to permit naval aviation to perform its varied missions in the 
defense of this Nation. I should like to emphasize that the men and women of 
haval aviation, both military and civilian, are fully mindful of their grave re- 
sponsbilities to the Congress and the people, and are conscientiously and sincerely 
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applying themselves to better their performance wherever possible. I, as their 
spokesman here today, and the members of my staff here with me stand ready 
to assist you as you may direct, in carrying out your examination of our proposed 
programs, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Russeut. The plans which Admiral Combs has just out- 
lined result in _appropriation estimates to support naval av lation in 
fiseal year 1957 of $2,725,336,000. This amount is made up of three 
appropriations: $1,732,900 000 under “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment, Navy” for new aircraft, guided missiles and related supporting 
equipment; $810,772,000 under “Aireraft and facilities, Navy” for the 
annual oper: ational costs of naval aviation; and $181,664,000 which is 
a part of the request under “Research and development, Navy” for re- 
search in the design and development of new and improved aviation 
Weapons systems. 

Senator Cuavez. Before you get beyond that item, I notice that the 
1957 request is practically the same as it was in 1956. Did you con- 
sider the optimum level at the time you asked the Budget Bureau for 
that amount ¢ 

Admiral Russe.i. We did, sir. However in the guided-missile area 
the approximately $157 million included in this fiscal year 1957 esti- 
mate does not indicate the optimum annual level of BuAer pro- 
curement. 

I would point out further, Mr. Chairman, that the Bureau of 
Aeronautics has only a part of the total Navy guided missile program. 
Other missile programs are included under the Bureau of Ordnance 
estimates. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Admiral Moorr. I think you will find that the total guided-missile 
program of the Navy is significantly larger in the fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Cuavez. 1957? 

Admiral Moore. 1957, yes, sir. 

Admiral Russetx. These estimates reflect our sustained effort to 
improve the efficiency and effectiveness of our performance. 

As in previous years, the largest single program area in the Navy's 
aviation budget is associated with the procurement of new aircraft. 
Our plans for 1957 call for ordering 1,477 aircraft at a total cost of 
$1,738 million. We have applied available assets in the amount of 
$280.9 million in cash and $48 million in hardware against this require- 
ment so that our appropriation request for new aircraft procurement 
has been reduced to $1,414 million. 

These assets have been generated both by cancellation of those air- 
craft, previously ordered, where the model did not meet performance 
specifications on a timely basis, and by deletion of the planned 1956 
follow-on procurement of these models. The application of these 
assets has reduced the appropriation request which we made to the 
Congress. Thus, the fiscal year 1957 appropriation request is not 
indicative of the normal requirement level to support the aircraft 
program. 

Admiral Combs has outlined factors which must be considered in 
formulating the aircraft procurement program. While fleet require- 
ments are the most important of these considerations, we in the Bureau 
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of Aeronautics must consider, also, production feasibility and a stable 


rate of production, sufficiently dispersed to serve as a base for expand 
ing to the levels required for mobilization. 

Senator CHavez. What is the timetable on that? Does it meet your 
requirements ? 

Admiral Moore. Our procurement in this program, taking into con 
sideration the models that we want—— 

Senator CHavez. You say that you want 500 models. How long 
does it take you to get them? 

Admiral Moors. About 18 months is the production lead time. 

Admiral Russett. We, therefore, planned our procurement pro- 
gram for 1957 to meet the fleet’s requirements for the latest and most 
modern aircraft models with consideration given to what the aircraft 
industry can produce during this period, and a reasonable preserva 
tion of our mobilization potential. 

Because of aircraft already on order, the quantity of new aircraft 
to be ordered in fiscal 1957 is somewhat less than the annual sustain- 
ing rate which Admiral Combs has discussed. These new orders in 
fiseal 1957 will, in conjunction with those already placed, provide for 
a relatively level rate of aircraft deliveries until the latter part of 
calendar 1958 when initial deliveries from our fiscal 1958 follow-on 
procurements are planned to commence. If we are to continue this 
delivery rate in future years, the volume of new orders in fiscal 1958 
and subsequent years necessar ily must be increased. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Earlier witnesses have testified to the ever-increased role being ac- 
corded guided missiles in military planning. It is clearly evident that 
missiles with their higher kill probabilities and greater destruction are 
essential to defense against supersonic aircraft and missiles flying at 
extreme altitudes. Although we have had considerable success in de- 
veloping effective guided missiles for our operating forces, we are 
convinced that a continually increasing effort must be made to insure 
accelerated progress in this relatively novel weapons field. Our total 
request for missile procurement in 1957 amounts to $158.9 million. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


Our aviation operating forces are being continued in 1957 at ap- 
proximately the same strengths as in 1956. This includes the opera- 
tion of the additional carrier air group we activated this year to 
provide increased cap: adie for meeting our worldwide commitments. 

It is pertinent to note both from a cost and readiness standpoint 
that although our average number of operating aircraft and total 
flight hours ‘reflect little change in 1957 from 1956, there is a marked 
difference in the type of aires raft which will be e1 ngaged in flying the 
program. Approximately 2,000 new planes are delivered to our op- 
erating units each year. Thus, about one-sixth of the aircraft in our 
active “Inventory are replaced annually with new, higher performance 
aircraft. These new aircraft with their missile and atomic weapon 
capabilities increase significantly both the offensive and defensive 
strength of our carrier air groups and other combatant units. 
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AVIATION SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


The great impact which the operation of high performance mod- 
ern aircraft has had upon our Aviation Shore Establishment necessi- 
tates increased financial support. Present-day aircraft require four 
times as much space in the air in which to make a turn as their World 
War IT counterparts. Jet aircraft approach a field in a very flat 
glide which requires the clearance of obstacles from the approach path 
to runways. The fast landing speeds, increased weight, and the high- 
pressure tires of jet aircraft require much longer and stronger run- 
ways. 

Jet fighter pilots must become proficient in shooting at high altitudes 
and at great speeds, all of which requires much larger areas to be re- 
served for gunnery training. Flying fast, climbing high, and per- 
forming its mission quickly, a jet aircraft returns to its landing field 
twice to three times as often as its World War II counterpart, and, 
since it runs out of fuel quickly, it must be landed expeditiously. This 
means that more fields and more runways are required to handle the 
same number of planes, and, furthermore, the control of air traffic 
must be positive, fast, and unfailing. 


SUMMARY 


Overall, we are requesting a total of $2,725 million for our naval 
aviation programs in 1957, $1,733 million under the appropriation 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,” $811 million under the 
appropriation “Aircraft and facilities, Navy,” and $182 million under 
the aviation budget activity of the appropriation “Research and devel- 
opment, Navy.” 

We believe that these funds are the minimum required to permit 
naval aviation to perform its varied missions in the defense of this 
Nation. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. What did the House do with those figures? 

Admiral Russet. They were unchanged except for the cutting 
from the “Aircraft and facilities,” which is our operating budget, of 
the funds for Operation Deep Freeze—the program for the Antarctic 
Expedition which we reduced in scope—and a cut of $1.5 million 
applied across the board. This is within the margin of accuracy of 
our estimating process and we are not requesting restoration. 








PLANT FACILITIES FOR STEPPED-UP PROGRAM 


Senator CHavez. You are satisfied with the House figures? 

Admiral Russet... We are. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, the question which I have of Admiral 
Russell is this: Assuming that some emergency were to occur some- 
where in the world that would require a vastly stepped-up program, 
do you have the plant facilities for airplane construction that would 
permit a stepped-up program without a delay, first, in preparing the 
plants, the machines, the tooling of the plants and the skilled workers 
who have to man the plants ? 

What would be the situation under such an emergency ? 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


Admiral Russetu. We have a very carefully laid out plan. I have 
in industrial planning group within my bureau which is continually 
studying this. We have several naval industrial reserve plants 
throughout the country which are devoted to commercial work and 
other Government work. We pay to keep current a plan for going 
immediately into production of, say, jet engines or airframes, or air- 
craft components. 

Senator Tuye. In your own testimony, it showed that you are re- 
placing what might be termed “the obsolete.” They are not worn 
oni in the sense that they no longer are worthy of flight but they are 
obsolete. They do not fit the need of this modern age and, therefore, 
you replace them. 

Would it be wise to have a large force available as an inventory in 
view of the fact that they do become obsolete and are not combat 
worthy in this modern age ? 

Admiral Russetu. Yes, sir, but this takes very careful planning. 
Ve do have Ready Reserve airplanes which are ready at an inshore 
naval air station. 

Senator Ture. We have people constantly writing to us complain- 
ing that we have been too conservative in our defense programs, but 
defense equipment is just exactly like any other equipment or machin- 
ery. You would not think of recruiting a 1945 automobile for mod- 
ern-day transportation. You want the 1956 model or possibly now you 
are looking to the 1957 model. 

The same is true in your equipment in the defense field; is it not / 

Admiral Russet. Yes, sir; it 1s. 

Senator Tiryr. Your engineers are constantly at work. They are 

not only improving but they are modernizing. They are increasing 
the potential destructive distance in flight. Therefore, my concern 1s 
more on the basis of what could you do if the emergency called for it in 
plant expansion and in production output that would speedily prepare 
us for a much greater defense if the need required it. 

We have the Reserves and we are hoping to increase the number of 
Reserves in the future that we can draw on so far as manpower is con- 
cerned. That is the question that I want to be certain about—plant 
expansion. You state that we do have it. 

Admiral Russeit. Our objective, of course, is first to get the latest 
and the best we can into service and make sure that we have the facili- 
ties where the pilots can train in the latest and the best equipment. 

It takes careful judgment after an airplane has been in service for 
some time to determine whether or not it should be scrapped, sold as 
excess if it is of any use to the commercial market, or whether it should 
he put in preservation for a certain period of time until it is really 
obsolete. 

We have certain missions, for example, antisubmarine warfare 
where just being in the air over the water may be of some help, so per- 
haps we might save certain types of aircraft longer than others. 

nator THYE. Considering the B-36 as one design versus what we 
would call the B-52’s would be serviceablevand proper type of equip- 
ment for certain missions, where eas the B—52 is that which is desired 
most certainly in another mission. 
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Admiral Russe. Yes, sir; we have exactly the same problem. We 
are constantly replacing airplanes which are becoming obsolescent 
with a new one and judgment is required, of course, whether you save 
and preserve this old one, whether it can be used further or whethe 
it should be stricken from the Navy list. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Admiral Bearpsitey. The next appropriations are those dealing with 
shipbuilding and conversion. 

I will state here that Admiral Sanders is here from the Chief of 
Naval Operations in connection with shipbuilding, and Admiral 
Mumma is here as the principal witness. He has a statement. 

Before he starts, however, I would like to summarize the House 
action. 

For the shipbuilding and conversion appropriation, the President 
asked $1,479,700,000. ‘The House appropriated that full amount. So, 
there is no question of a restoration. 

For ships and facilities, the Navy requested $769,040,000. The com- 
mittee recommended a reduction of $3 million in the belief that there 
could be further improvement in the effective use of funds overall. 

The programing and financing tables will be submitted for inclu- 
sion in the record. 
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(The tables referred to follow :) 
SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, Navy 
Program and financing 
1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service ac- 
count): 
1. Fiscal year 1952 program 
(a) Vessels- $61, 342, 433 $55, 000, 000 $48, 000, 000 
(b) Ordnance cb 9, 765, 122 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
2. Fiscal year 1953 program: 
(a) Vessels___- 94, 057, 699 69, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
(b) Ordnance. --. , ‘ 4, 358, 490 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
3. Fiscal year 1954 program: 
(a) Vessels____...-- ‘ edd 108, 404, 271 | 32, 000, 000 24, 000, COO 
(b) Ordnance. - - - saea — 11, 162, 502 3, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
4. Fiscal year 1955 program: 
(a) Vessels__- 2 ae ; 542, 671, 790 105, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
(b) Ordnance - - - a 52, 366, 525 9, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
5. Fiscal year’ 1956 program: 
(a); Vessels___---- Eales 13, 019, 767 668, 417, 993 124, 400, 000 
(6) Ordnance -------- Be ee | ; 73, 400, 000 48, 000, 000 
4. Fiseal year 1957 program: 
(a) Vessels 20, 000, 000 | 746, 995, (00 
(b) Ordnance 16, 600, 000 81, 500, C00 
7. Fiseal year 1958 program: 
(a) Vessels 29, 505, (00 
(6) Ordnance 20, 000, C00 
8. Reserve tools and facilities 1, 407, 158 992, 842 
9. Electronics major procurement 34, 612, 707 89, 581, 165 98, 000, COO 
Total direct obligations 933, 168, 464 | 1, 143, 992, 000 1, 304, 400, (00 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for | 
other accounts): 
9, Electronics major procurement. ; da | 44, 075, 000 26, 840, 000 5, 000, ( 00 
Total obligations... -_- kena | 977, 243, 464 | 1,170, 832,000 1, 309, 400, 00.0 
FINANCING 
Comparative transfers from other accounts | —77,879,707 | —14, 992,000 | 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriation and reimbursements earned | —623, 914, 581 —771, 271, 225 | —1, 020, 781, 390 
Anticipated reimbursements from military assist- | 
ance fund reservations - - 7 ; Se ahaa eee een | —17, 305, 012 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Reserve tools | 
and facilities, Department of Defense’’ (67 Stat. 338) -_| —2, 400, 000 | 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Ships and facili- | 
ties, Navy”’ (anticipated reimbursements to be earned 
from military assistance fund reservations) Bs ai ; j —24, 205, 012 
Advances.and reimbursements from other accounts a —1, 669, 000 —5, 000, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations Re ie ctials : —1, 920,401 |_- } 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned 771, 271, 225 1, 020, 781, 390 1, 202, 291, 300 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future | 
years from military assistance fund reservations___|_---.--- 17, 305, 012 | 11, 095, 012 
SN ie reine nhs n sienna manic ah Kmks | 1, 042, 400, 000 | 1,387, 634, 000 1, 479, 700, 000 
Reappropriation. - ------ Fan awd idsaaon Eeened ; C307,100 bo oncss0s 
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SHIPS AND FACILITIES, 





APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


Navy 


Program and financing 


PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): 
Maintenance and operation of the active fleet 
Active fleet alterations and improvements. - 


Technical support programs. - 


ut Ohm 


vessels 
. Fuel for ships 


. Fleet support facilities 
Departmental administration 


DOI > 
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Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | 


accounts): 


Technical support programs-_-_-- 
. Fuel for ships 


SIO woe 


Bo lr eine eedieca teeta paaalins 
. Fleet support facilities 
. Departmental administration _ . 


con 


Total reimbursable obligations... _- 
Total obligations 
FINANCING 


C omparative transfers to other accounts 


( nobligated balance brought forward (anticipated 1 reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
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Unobligated halance transferred to. “Shipbuilding and con- 
version, Navy” (anticipated reimbursements to be earned 


from military assistance fund reservations) 


Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assistance 


fund reservations 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_- 


All other 


Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current year 


military assistance fund reservations. - _- 


Unobligated balance carried forward (antic ipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance 


fund reservations) : 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted) -.........-...-..----- 


Maintenance and preservation of reserve fleet 
Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve training 


Procurement and rehabilitation of maintenance material. 


of 14, 744, 433 
| 
& 


. Maintenance and operation of the active fleet. - 


| 

1, 500, 000 
. Procurement and rehabilitation of maintenance mate- 

.| 54,870,000 73, 560, 000 23, 386, 000 
=i 1, 6! 1, 200, 000 


| 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 08 1957 estimate 


-—|——__—_—_-—-—| — 
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| | 
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$209, 069, 227 | $232,962,000 | $275, 941, 000 
93, 425, 211 93, 000, 000 92. 995, 000 


60, 557, 687 


60, 265,000 | 70, 474,000 
56, 335, 522 


46, 045, 000 38, 621, 000 


| 
| | 
| 7, 148, 635 | 8, 420, 000 9, 618, 000 
| | 


101,310,604 | 99,419,000} 99,974,000 
95, 159,082 | 55, 101,000 49, 413, 000 
109, 278,724 | 115,987,000 } 116, 680; 000 


16, 358, 000 15, 324, 000 




















747,029, 125 | 727, 567,000 | 769, 040, 000 
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1 len 983. 000 

1, 052, 000 735, 000 700, 000 

1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 


1, 580, 000 
5, 000 | 5, 000 10, 000 








59, 085, 000 77, 000, 000 28. 159, 000 





8086, 1 114, 125 | ee 804, 557, 000 727, 1099, 000 
sill 
72, 305, 954 Di SEE besten med nines - 
| —43, 291, 195 —12, 786, 183 


| 


24, 205, 012 |-- - 
| —27, 999, 270 |...... Keni snntgriedeee 
—750,000 | —1, 500, 000 —1, 500, 000 


—69, 608, 733 | —57, 499,900 | —19, 659, 000 
Pee Te 8 Sart WR cr lice eae 
43,291,195 | 12, 786, 183 5, 786, 183 

6, 298,924 | 16,984,900 |_.......__-.. 
786, 361,000 | 764,685,000 | 769, 040,000 





Fiscal year 1956 obligations through Apr. 30, 1956 a 


Ships and facilities, Navy, 1956_...._-- 
Construction of ships, Navy_..._---__- 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 


sienna ae 506, 066 


SS eee 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Admiral. 
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Bureau or SHIpPs 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. ALBERT G. MUMMA, CHIEF 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Admiral Mumma. I am Rear Admiral Mumma, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships, Senator. I have a prepared statement which I would like 
to submit for the record, and then I can give you a brief summary. 

Senator Cuavez. Give us a brief summary. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT IN CONNECTION WITH THE SHIPBUILDING AND “SHIPS AND FACILITIES, 
NAVY” APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before you today to explain the programs that it is planned to 
finance during the fiscal year 1957 under the shipbuilding and maintenance ap- 
propriation estimates prepared by the Bureau of Ships. 

Broadly speaking, the estimates will support two major program areas. The 
first is new construction and conversion of ships and procurement of electronic 
equipment, accomplished under the appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy.” The estimate for this purpose is $1,479,700,000. The second major pro- 
gram is maintenance and operation of the fleets, under the appropriation “Ships 
and facilities, Navy.” Funds for this purpose amount to $766,040,000. 

The United States Navy is in a period of transition to an entirely new type 
of fleet. Departing from conventional propulsion plants and ordnance, our fleet 
of the future will be largely nuclear powered, armed principally with guided 
missiles. Our carrier striking force will be composed of nuclear-powered car- 
riers capable of launching and taking aboard high-performance jet planes, 
capable of delivering nuclear weapons of all types. 

By the early 1960’s, all major combatant naval vessels authorized for con- 
struction are likely to be propelled by nuclear power. In view of the tremendous 
possibilities inherent in this new type of powerplant, the attention of the entire 
Bureau of Ships organization is being focused along these lines. 

The first use to which we have put nuclear power, of course, is in the sub- 
marine. Bureau studies of the use of the nuclear reactor aboard a submarine 
indicated that it would provide operational advantages and engineering per- 
formance impossible to attain with conventional powerplants. Our experience 
over the past year has confirmed this fact. We are consolidating our position 
in nuclear power by adopting it for all 6 of the submarines in the 1957 program. 

But the introduction of nuclear power does not exhaust our radically new 
approach to the submarine concept. Linked with it we have the Albacore-type 
hull. The Albacore is the first United States submarine designed to travel 
primarily under water rather than primarily on the surface. It is also the first 
submarine to be constructed fully utilizing all scientific principles to obtain 
minimum resistance. So today we are in the fortunate position of having a 
proven hull design to match the nuclear powerplant. The prospect of effecting 
this combination looked so good that one of the nuclear submarines in the 1956 
program was switched to the Albacore-type hull and all the submarines in the 
1957 program are intended to be of this type. 

In the 1957 program we are also requesting funds for a nuclear-powered guided 
missile cruiser, the first surface ship intended for nuclear propulsion. And in 
the 1958 program it is planned to include a nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. 

As you will note from the detailed program for 1957, there is considerable 
emphasis placed upon construction and conversion of guided missile ships. A 
total of 18 ships of this type are included in the program. This reflects the in- 
creasing importance of guided missiles as a weapon of the immediate future. 
Actually, the armament of our ships is undergoing a change as radical as the 
powerplant. The nuclear Navy of tomorrow will be armed largely with missiles 
in place of guns. Provisions for launching three types of surface-to-air missiles 
are now being installed on numerous combatant ships. This program includes 
conversion of five light cruisers to launch missiles. Four guided missile frigates 
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and eight guided missile destroyers are included in the program in addition to the 
nuclear-powered guided-missile ship mentioned earlier. The conversion of a 
guided-missile submarine was also included in this program originally. However, 
the Secretary of the Navy has informed this committee of the Navy’s plan to make 
a substitution for this ship in the 1957 program. This is in the interests of 
increasing our guided missile capability, since funds will be better used to com- 
plete an attack submarine (SS 574) in the 1953 program and an attack submarine 
(SS 577) in the 1955 program as guided missile submarines. This budget also 
contains funds for the construction of 3 guided missile frigates, in place of 3 
frigates with conventional weapons which were included in the 1956 program, 
and funds for support of the “Jupiter” program. 

In addition, approval has been granted to install a nuclear powerplant in a 
guided missile submarine which was included in the 1956 program but on which 
work has not yet begun. This will be the first guided missile submarine with 
nuclear power. It will be capable of launching and guiding the Regulus missile. 
It is anticipated that the additional cost to add the nuclear powerplant in this 
submarine will be about $17 million. However, due to lower prices just received 
for several large contracts of the 1956 program, funds in this amount can be re- 
programed for this purpose. These changes have been made advisahe by very 
recent design developments. They are in keeping with the Navy’s poifey of in- 
suring that the ships in the fleet are capable of utilizing our very latest weapons 
in the most effective manner possible. 

Our aircraft carrier construction program is proceeding rapidly. The Forrestal 
has been commissioned and is now operating perfectly. The performance of this 
ship to date has more than met our expectations. She is the most vibration-free 
large ship in the world. The second carrier of this type, the Saratoga, was com- 
missioned in April of this year. Three others have been authorized or are under 
construction at the present time. A sixth is included in the fiscal 1957 program. 

We are moving boldly into new fields. However, this progress cannot be had 
without cost. The Bureau of Ships is engaged in an increasingly important re- 
search and development program. This program provides the inspiration, the 
ideas, and the groundwork upon which rests today’s new ships and the new ships 
of the future. Without it, our progress would stagnate. But with sufficient sup- 
port of our basic research and developmental effort, we are confident that the 
Navy’s ships will reflect the latest and the best in all aspects. 

As research gives us new equipment such as nuclear powerplants and better 
electronic devices, the cost of the ships tends to rise. To partially offset this 
trend, the Bureau is pushing several cost reduction programs. One of the most 
important of these is our value engineering program, from which we have already 
received outstanding cost reductions. Under this program, special engineering 
sections are established at the naval shipyards for the express purpose of analyz- 
ing shipboard components to insure that we are getting the required functions at 
the minimum cost. Our records to date indicate that we can expect firm savings 
in the neighborhood of $10 for every dollar spent on it. In one type of boat alone 
value engineering work has reduced the cost from $23,000 per boat to $18,000 
with no sacrifice of function or quality. As these funds have been saved down- 
ward repricing of our shipbuilding program is becoming a reality. 

As in the past, the Navy has made every effort to promote the health of the 
private shipbuilding industry. More than half of the Navy’s current shipbuild- 
ing program and a sizable share of its repair work is being accomplished at 
private yards throughout the country. In awarding the work to private yards, 
the Navy is influenced by the necessity for maintaining a nucleus of integrated 
yards for major combatant ship construction and for encouraging a widely dis- 
persed shipbuilding industry. This is a continuing Navy policy which helps 
maintain a ready source of shipbuilding facilites and know-how for the Nation 
should an emergency arise. 

Downward repricing of previous shipbuilding programs as presented in the 
President’s budget, represented a saving of $94,435,000. The saving is already 
projected into this year’s program in making this year’s estimates. Hence these 
estimates represent a net minimum cost for the Navy’s program. 

We believe that the funds requested represent the minimum amount necessary 
to enable the Bureau of Ships to carry out its mission in support of the Navy. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Mumma. This program consists of shipbuilding and con- 
version, Navy, and the amount we asked in this budget was $1,479,- 
700,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have that broken down as between ship- 
building and conversion ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir, we have such figures. 

The “Ships and facilities, Navy,” is in the amount of $766,040,000. 


NUCLEAR POWER AND GUIDED MISSILES 


As we look toward the future, I think we all realize that we are head- 
ing into an era of nuclear power and guided missiles, and these items 
are just now entering the fleet. These high-priority activities such as 
nuclear power, guided missiles, and high-performance jet aircraft are 
having a very rapid and very complicated effect upon the fleet itself. 

We find examples of this in the submarine where nuclear power is 
ideally suited. It has caused a radical departure in the design of the 
submarine itself. All of the submarines in the 1957 program are to be 
nuclear-powered, all six of them. 

Also, we have just recently had authority from the President to 
change the 1956 program, changing 1 SSG, a guided-missile submarine 
in that program, to put nuclear power in that ship, so, actually, that 
brings the total of submarines being built and asked for in this pro- 
gram that have nuclear power to 15—a total of 15 nuclear-powered 
submarines. 

ALBACORE-TYPE HULL 


Along with that change to nuclear power, we have another radical 
change which is the adoption of the albacore-type hull, which is faster 
and much more maneuverable under water than any other previous 
type of hull design. This gives to our submarines, particularly in the 
1957 program, this additional advantage. 

Senator Cuavez. What kind of metals do you use for the hulls? 

Admiral Mumma. We use high-yield steels, special steels, and, of 
course, due to the extreme depths that these hulls must withstand, they 
must be very carefully fabricated. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED LIGHT CRUISER 


We also have in this year’s shipbuilding program a nuclear-powered 
light cruiser which is the first surface ship intended for nuclear 
propulsion. In the 1958 program, we plan to ask for the nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier. In order to facilitate that procurement we 
have included in the 1957 bill a request for advance procurement of 
long lead-time items so that we may proceed more rapidly with that 
carrier. 

Senator Cuavez. Would that take 4 or 5 years? 

Admiral Mumma. That carrier requires about a 4-year building 
time. Some of the nuclear components are hard to get, so we have 
asked for those to be procured this year in advance of the 1958 
program. 
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Senator Cuavez. But that was included in the House figures ? 
Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 


GUIDED-MISSILE DESTOYERS 


_ The program also includes the conversion, as you previously men- 
tioned, Mr. Chairman, of five light cruisers to launch missiles. There 
are included in the new construction program 4 guided-missile frigates 
of the same type that we started to build in 1956 and 8 guided-missile 
destroyers which area newtype. We have not built this latter type of 
ship before hence this year all 12 of the ships in these types of fleet 
escort will have guided-missile capability. 

Senator Cravez. How far advanced is the planning on that? 

Admiral Mumma. The eight guided-missile destroyers will 

Senator Cuavez. Are they ready for production or are you still in 
the planning and development stage ? 

Admiral Mumma. No,sir. We expect that as the ships will be com- 
ae the missiles will be ready for installation, and we do not expect 
a delay. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are there any conversions, or are all of these 
new craft? 

Admiral Mumma. The four guided-missile craft and frigates are 
new craft. The five light cruisers are old ships that we are adding the 
capability to. They are similar to the Boston and the Canberry which 
Iam sure some of you have visited. 

This program originally contained the conversion of a guided-missile 
submarine, but through continued study, we found that by changing 
2 ships, 1 in the 1953 program and 1 in the 1955 program, we could get 
the conversion of these 2 ships while they were building at less cost 
than the 1 conversion that we planned in this year. 

We have the authority of the President and committees of Congress 
concurring with the plan to go ahead with this program of using the 
$10 million that has previously been planned for that purpose, to 
change these 2 ships in previous programs and thereby get not only 
an early capability for guided missiles but also get 2 ships for 1. 

This budget also contains supplemental funds for the construction 
of 3 guided-missile frigates in place of 3 conventional weaponed 
frigates which were in last year’s program, 1956. It also contains 
supplemental funds for the Jupiter guided-missile program. 

The Forrestal has been commissioned and is now operating very, 
very well. Performance of the ship to date has more than met our 
expectations. She is the most vibration-free large ship in the world. 

The second carrier of this type, the Saratoga, was commissioned in 
April of this year, and three others have been authorized or are under 
construction at the present time. 

With the complication that has previously been mentioned through 
the adoption of many of these new devices, nuclear power, guided 
missiles, et cetera, ships’ costs have been increasing. 

Senator Ture. At that point, I would like to ask you this, Admiral: 
When you equip a ship for the guided missiles, does that require a 
greater structure within the ship in itself, in the hull of the ship? 
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Admiral Mumma. Generally not. It requires a very radical rear- 
rangement of the internals of the ship, but usually it does not require 
any magnitude of structural strengthening in the hull girder itself. 


STATUS OF GUIDED-MISSILES SCHEDULE 


Senator Ture. In view of the reconvening of the session in the next 
few minutes, the other question I would like to ask here of the admiral 
is this: Are we proceeding with the guided missiles on schedule as you 
anticipated a year ago? 

Admiral Mumma. Actually, we are considerably ahead of schedule. 

Senator Ture. Both the research and the development of the mis- 
sile? 

Admiral Mumma. I would like the Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Admiral Withington, to answer that question. He has charge 
of the missiles. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask the question right now in view 
of some of the questions that are being asked. I left the committee 
room for a minute just to record answers to some of these very specific 
questions for a radio station back in Minnesota. We are constantly 
asked the question, and for that reason I just wanted to sort of firm up 
my own conviction by a reply to the question. 


BurEAU OF ORDNANCE 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, CHIEF 
MISSILE PROGRAM 


Admiral Wrrnt1neron. The problem is twofold. One is the ammu- 
nition; the other ts the shipboard equipment. 

The missile program, particularly the Terrier, is going well. I have 
no concern about ammunition. 

Senator Tuyr. Are you advanced of what you had anticipated a 
year ago ¢ 

Admiral Wirutneton. We are exactly on schedule. It is a rather 
exacting schedule as to monthly production. 

As far as equipment is concerned, this is a serious problem with 
radar computers and launchers. So’ far, we have made our dates at 
shipside and, as far as I can see, we will continue to do so. 

However, I honestly have my fingers crossed. This is a very tough 
technical problem. We are doing all right so far. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral. 


VALUE ENGINEERING 


Admiral Mumma. To partially offset this increased cost trend, we 
have put into effect a program that we call “value engineering,” and 
it was mentioned briefly last year. In the intervening year, we have 
instituted this program in all of our naval shipyards, and it has been 
extremely successful in reducing costs. We find, for example, that we 
have value engineered one type of boat and the cost reduction was from 
$23,000 per boat to $18,000. 
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What we do is, technically, examine the boat itself to determine 
whether we can make any improvement in simplification, in easier de- 
sign, a better way of building it, something that is cheaper but at no 
sacrifice of either quality or function. We maintain the initial quality 
and function, but we find a cheaper and easier way to do the job. This 
has paid off very handsomely. 


GASOLINE PIPING ON CARRIERS 


We have found that in carriers, for examples, a new way of running 
the gasoline piping saves almost half of the cost of the piping. 

Senator Cuavez. That would be a good-sized item on a carrier like 
the Forrestal. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; it can become a very good-sized item. 
It is now being pushed aggressively in each of the naval shipyards, 
and now we are looking toward expansion of the program into our 
emmeagren) contractors in order to get their enthusiasm in this area 
as well. 

As you well know, the health of the private shipbuilding industry 
has always been of considerable interest to us. It is fortunate that 
this year there is a considerable improvement in the private shipbuild- 
ing picture. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you have one little backlog of work in the 
Philadelphia area ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; we had not only that but also the Maritime 
Administration program has been growing so that the health of the 
private shipbuilding industry is much, much better than it has been. 


INCREASING COSTS 


Senator DworsHax. You stated that costs were increasing. Can 
you give us some idea of the percentage increase ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. If you mean by that, labor and material alone, 
I would like to make an offhand estimate of some 8 to 10 percent in 
the past year. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that due to the new metals that you discussed a 
little while ago? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; I do not believe so. I think that is labor 
and ordinary materials, the increase in steel, for example, but we are 
trying to offset many of those increases by these cost-reduction pro- 

rams. 
So far we have been reasonably successful. By the time the budget 
is approved, of course, considerable time has elapsed and many changes 
in cost have occurred. Consequently, by the end of the budget year, 
we are very fortunate if we have sufficient money to take care of the 
increases in cost. 

Senator DworsHax. Did that increase take place during one year? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that abnormally high or comparable to in- 
creases in previous years ? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; they have been creeping up at about that 
order of magnitude. 
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Senator DworsHak. About 8 or 10 percent each year ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; it has been somewhat sporadic. It has 
not averaged out that high. I would say we have been a little bit 
more fortunate because we have also had a pretty competitive market 
in the shipbuilding industry so that they have been a little hungrier, 
and they eos been bidding closer to the line, so it has not all shown 
up in return cost. 


CONSTRUCTION IN FEDERAL PLANTS 


Senator DworsHax. What percentage of your requirements for 
Navy construction is in your own Federal plants ? 

Admiral Mumma. We fluctuate, depending upon which year the 
Vinson-Trammel Act takes effect on certain portions. We vary from 
a third to a half in Navy yards. This year, it will probably be of the 
order of magnitude of about 53 percent private work and around 47 
percent Government work. 

Senator Dworsuak. That procedure would have a tendency to pro- 
vide greater competition for holding prices down; would it not? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; it does. ; 

Senator Dworsuak. It does not give private industry or the Gov- 
ernment a monopoly. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 


GAO REPORT ON PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD 


Senator Cuavez. With reference to the questions asked by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, I notice in the audit report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to the Congress on Navy industrial fund, Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard, on page 6 and page 22, it is indicated that the planning 
department of Philadelphia’s shipyard is reserving a significant 
amount of material. I am reading from the order by the Comptroller 
General, 

They are reserving significant amounts of material far in excess of 
actual requirements. For example, of the 5,011 items ordered from the 
supply department, some 3,572, or 70 percent, were never requested 
for use by your Bureau. 

Admiral Mumma. This is a very difficult problem, Mr. Chairman, 
As you well know, the keeping of the right item of stock on a shelf 
and inventory of material is very difficult. Some items that are almost 
never used we call insurance items, and we keep those just in case that 
particular item is demanded. If we have it on hand, left over from 
World War II, for example, we find it extremely difficult to throw 
it away because of the necessity for its use sometime. 

Senator Cuavez. But you had some 78 percent of the total 
items that are not being used or requested for use. Would they not 
become obsolete, like the B-36 ? 


“OPERATION CLEAN SWEEP” 


Admiral Mumma. Yes; and we have a continuous review of this 
program. As a matter of fact, a little over a year ago in conjunction 
with the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, a comprehensive review 
was started—like “operation clean sweep”—and others to gather up 
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— material that was not useful and really get it out of our store- 
1ouses. 
Senator Cuavez. Suppose you declare it surplus or sell it. Suppose 
you have authority to sell obsolete materials. What percentage do 
you recover of the total original cost ? 
Admiral Mumma. It would rarely exceed 10 or 15 percent; usually 
it is considerably below that. 
Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 





SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 
Admiral Mumma. Continuing in the interest of the shipbuilding 
industry, it is fortunate that both the Navy’s program and the Mari- 
time Administration’s program have been exceedingly helpful in keep- 
ing a reasonably secure shipbuilding industry in spite of the fact that 
the majority of our operators find it more economical to build in 
foreign countries. 

In the President’s budget as submitted originally, there was a saving 
of $94 million which was evidenced by some of this competitive ar- 
rangement that I mentioned previously, Senator. However, some 
changes have occurred in the meantime which have changed that 
figure so that the conversion of the 2 submarines to guided missiles 
has taken $10 million of that estimated savings, and the conversion 
of the DL’s to DLG’s, the guided missiles, and 3 frigates have taken 
another $26 million out of that so that the net change showing savings 
from our previous estimates is about $57,712,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us about these savings. As long as you are 
discussing frigates, last year we allowed enough money for you to 
build three guided-missile frigates; is that correct ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you want a new type of frigate and are you 
going to suggest eight new ones ? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. What we have done is this: The 3 in 
last year’s program were matched by 3 frigates with guns, 3 guided 
missiles, and 3 with guns. The 3 with guns, it has been decided 
will be made exactly like the other 3, so we will have 6 identical 
guided missile frigates in last year’s program. 

Senator Cuavez. They are in use? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; these are new ships or new construction 
in the 1956 shipbuilding program, so the change has been made only 
in the planning and design to make all six alike and this is the addi- 
tional $26 million. 

In this year’s program, we have 4 ships just like those 6 in the 1957 
program, just exactly alike, so that when these ships are completed, 
there will be 10 ships which are alike. The eight ships that I had 
previously mentioned are destroyers which carry guided missiles. 
They are a slightly smaller ship. There is a difference in tonnage. 

The frigates are about 5,500 tons displacement, and the destroyers 
are in the vicinity of 3,500 to 4,000 tons displacement. 

Senator CuHavez. You may proceed. 

Admiral Mumma. That completes the general summary, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Senator Cuavez. Admiral Beardsley, inasmuch as they are not ask- 
ing for any restorations, I do not think we will hear any more on this 
particular item. 

We are going to adjourn now, but we will reconvene here again 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock to consider medical care. 

Admiral Brarps_ey. Ordnance and ammunition come first, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


HOT SPRINGS ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL 
LETTER FROM SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


Senator Cuavez. I have received a letter from Senator Fulbright 
concerning the operation of the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark., which I shall ask be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
May 26, 1956. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. CO. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to urge the Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions to include in H. R. 10986 a provision which would direct the continued 
operation of the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. You will recall that 
the 1956 act contains such language and includes a similar provision covering 
the Murphy General Hospital at Waltham, Mass. 

You are familiar with the background of the Army-Navy Hospital and I wiil 
not repeat information which is already known to you and to the members of 
the subcommittee. I only wish to say that I strongly believe that the Defense 
Hstablishment should make use of this excellent facility, and I am concerned by 
the attitude of the Department which apparently desires to ignore the wishes 
of Congress with regard to the operation of the Army-Navy Hospital. Last year, 
although the act provided for continued operation of the hospital, I am informed 
that it was operated practically as a dispensary. A limited number of doctors 
were assigned to the hospital and then the Army took the position that only 
limited types of patients could be sent to the hospital. As a result the available 
patient load has been 40 or less in a hospital which is equipped to handle as 
many as 500 patients. 

I strongly believe that the Department of the Army should make a whole- 
hearted effort to operate the hospital in a proper manner. If this is not possible, 
then I believe that every effort should be made to find some other use for the 
facility which is strategically located and which could be effectively used as an 
administrative headquarters. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


Senator CuHavez. The committee will recess now until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., Thursday, May 31, 1956, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m. Friday, June 1, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 1, 1956 


Unrtep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Thye, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; AND REAR 
ADM. FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Senator Cuavez. Are you ready, Admiral Withington? 

Admiral Wrrnineron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We will insert the program and financing tables 
in the record. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


Program and financing 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 








| 
| 
| | 
| 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
| 
Direct obligations (volume of obligation for service account): | 
1. IIIIIIN oo ccm adn ccancnnnacan.ddneind dim eSanen | $127, 888, 774 | $108, 150,000 | $111, 215, 000 
TC be ioe si. eal cvsesbobessadédnde 24, 332, 850 13, 572, 000 22, 874, 000 
3. Ordnance guided missiles. -..............-..-.--------- 71, 973, 511 84,641,000 | 165, 911, 000 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—ieee—— in se eee > 
Total direct obligations. _...........-....------------ | 224,195,135 | 206,363,000 | 300, 000, 000 
= ———>_UE_EU_ SS —S—SSSSS DB 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts) : 
1. ASRIORass <- ~~ 2--<05-0 Miiltitiovdmbviatessenes | 87,593, 271 } 100, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
eee aa FT 12, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
3. Ordnance guided missiles - -........-...----------- reper|suceeeesess=4$ 3, 000, 000 | 15, 000, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations_-_-.........-.....--.-.- | 89, 326, 804 115, 000, 000 | 60, 000, 000 
Total obligations...........-..-.---- ai ae ea ~ 313, 521,939 | 321,363,000 | 360, 000, 000 


! 

FINANCING 
Comparative transfers from other accounts__.._-_---.- S Seats | 313, 521, 939 | 7, 637, 000 ena 
Unobligated balance brought forward: } 
Apnrropriations and reimbursements earned _----- ; mae | 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from military | 

I a dd anginal neti ase ds | —25, 752, 106 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Ordnance and | | 

facilities, Navy’’ (anticipated reimbursements to be | 

earned from military assistance fund reservations) - -- - _ -- | 
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Program and financing—Continued 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





FINANCING—Continued 


Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. ......... 


\dvances and reimbursements from other accounts. -.......-.]..--..---..-- —$103,000,000 | —$60, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 


Appropriations and reimbursements earned_______----__-_]-..----------- 45, 328, 438 64, 328, 438 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future years 

from military assistance fund resegvation.............---|............-.| 25, 752, 106 5, 752, 106 

Apprepeteiiey, 265653 cickcies~chks sto) ~~----00- Be al | 185,842,000 | 299, 000, 000 


OR intcennachentasecsdcatekececesnutinece liad ainibiasainibielh OE GME liiesnnccosece 
| 





ORDNANCE AND Faciiities, Navy 


Program and financing 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 

Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service p account): 
1. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition_ Ze _.| $124, 697,200 | $120, 156, 000 $112, 881, 000 
2. Maintenance and operations of farilities -............-. 35, 631, 799 37, 512, 000 37, 399, 000 
3. Improvements and alterations to facilities. ..........._- 7, 369, 672 7, 037, 000 6. 370, 000 
4. Departmental administration __...................----- 8, 710, 274 9, 910, 360 10, 060, 000 
Tel i PNG ii so nice ons cintcecadadcetncs 176, 408,945 | 174, 615, 360 166, 680, 000 

Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 

accounts): 
1, Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition...........-- 311, 475 7, 583, 000 4, 300, 000 
2. Maintenance and operations of facilities ___._____..___- 490, 777 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
3. Improvements and alterations to facilities_.._........-- 140, 000 SEE Occ wrasse naletcmaiueehiies 
4. Departmental administration -..........- ini ak et bie Cadel 17,000 22, 000 20, 000 
Tota] reimbursable obligations--_--...........----.---- 959, 252 9, 000, 000 5, 320, 000 
Total obligations...............-.--..----e----eeeeeee 177,368, 197 | 183,615,360 | 172, 000, 000 
FINANCING 

Comparative transfers to other accounts... __.--- ---| 309, 396, 307 IE bec ndascwnieas 


Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 


Unobligated balance transferred to ‘‘Procurement of ord- 
nance and ammunition, Navy” (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance 


fund reservations) ._..-- CS ee a 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Reserve tools” and 

facilities, Department of Defense’’ (69 Stat. 309)_......._-- NI aia ia aah oe as 

Advances and reimbursement from other accounts: 

Reimbursements from current year military assistance 

CONE PORT GINIIID so edb eri gednnndsnnntesneusascsens Sl nc deh cote cdl EET ER! ea a 

AED BURG... Moc dade ns chbcckdbcdicvagieuapesnsspeiasncs — 28, 863,407 | —7, 300,000 —4, 020, 000 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current 

year military assistance fund reservations.__-. ot OE, SOR BOP Pits kok eae Bais dn cc ntccne 
Unobligated balances carried forward (anticipated | re- 
imbursements to be earned in future years from mili- 

tarv assistance fund reservations) ...................-- 64. 100, 162 1, 648. 056 348, 056 

Unobligated balance no longer available. _.............--. 24 856. 186 AGREE Fis is. vi.2e- 


Oe 443, 436,000 | 182, 889, 000 166 680, 000 
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ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION, Navy 


Program and financing 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





i 
| 
| 


PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES | } 





Os SN 5k Sih ddadnnllitdadecctdamasdabeneedes | $7,751,222 $2, 300, 000 $5, 300, 000 
I i a ae meee — 569, 983 200, 000 200, 000 
it I Rea nadindatdtadhecckows a | — 860, 287 300, 090 500, 000 
Sir I aes he ae cic cencher me aeaniod —387, 165 | 700, 000 783, 906 
ae nh 5h nc nd. a | 5,933,787 | 3,500, 000 | 6, 783, 906 
FINANCING 
| 
Unobligated balance brought forward_-__.._..-...-.---.------ | —36, 954, 164 —31, 283, 906 — 27, 783, 906 
Recovery of prior-year obligations.._...............-.-..-...-.- — 263, 529 |_....-- a i de 
Unolligated balance rescinded...................-.......-.- ae | tise 6 
Unobligated balance carried forward_-_-_...........-----.--- 31, 283,906 | 27, 783, 906 





Contract authorization (new) ........-........--cee-e-- Da cheeaceaccedl acactel Lonubhennaiiie 


Status of unfinanced contract authorization 





1955 actual 13956 estimate 1957 estimate 


| 
Unfinanced balance at beginning of year_--_-.......---.------- | $83, 000, 000 $49, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 
Unliquidated balance transferred from “Ordnance for new 
construction, liquidation of contract outa ization, Navy’ 
(63 Stat. 717)- scl ai Leda n sted al icine we Sn entails de eadhasdaiatn cneniae ee ae —34, 000,000 | —28, 000,000 |...........-.-- 
Rescission of contract authorization_- oqneinailmneaeiiads: ‘ate —21, 000, 000 
Unfinanced balance at end of year................-....-.--... -|=49, 000, 000 ae 1 ee 





| d Ll hdc 





Appropriated to liquidate contract authorisation..........}........ 2.00.) 252 nnn ec ccecsccccce 


Obligations as of April 30, 1956, are: 


I Ce Ts icine tien sctcepeciiniriati cea mee $147, 967, 198 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition.............--------- 194, 750, 217 
CTRRRICR. TP. TAR. COME PF cain cn encarta detested 3, 034, 773 


UMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Admiral Bearpstey. Mr. Chairman, I might summarize, like I did 
yesterday, the three appropriations and the House action and then let 
the admiral proceed. 

We are here to start on the procurement of “Ordnance and ammu- 
nition,” “Ordnance and facilities,” and “Ordnance for new construc- 
tion” appropriations. In the case of the procurement of ordnance 
and ammunition, the Navy requested $299 million for this item. 

Senator CuHavez. $299 million ? 

Admiral Brarpstrey. The House recommended a reduction of $5 
million and stated that the reduction would not be detrimental to the 
1957 program if certain further improvements could be made in in- 
ventory and procurement procedures. 

The Navy is not requesting restoration of this amount. 

The next appropriation, ordnance and facilities 

Senator ELitenper. Why aren’t you 

Admiral Brarpstry. The Navy is going to attempt to effect the 
further economies recommended by the House. 

Senator EL.enper. It is a pity you folks don’t do that before the 
House or the Senate has to suggest it. 
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Senator Cuavez. As I stated yesterday, when I asked the question 
“Why did you ask for it in the first place?” isn’t that what you have 
in mind? 
Senator ELitenper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. Do you think you can carry out your program 
without the restoration ? 
Admiral Bearpsiey. We are going to attempt to carry out the pro- 
gram and effect further economies over and above what we have in 
the past. 
Senator ELtenper. What methods do you expect to pursue in econ- 
omizing? Will you cut out anything, or will you work with less peo- 
ple, or just what will you do to accomplish the $5 million oneal 
Admiral Brarpstry. I think Admiral Withington is probably the 
best to answer that. 
Admiral Wrrurineron. Senator, I think I will have to do less pro- 
curement in the category 1, “Ammunition.” 
Senator ELLenper. You mean buy less ammunition? 
Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes, sir. 
Senator ELtenper. Won’t that entail less people? 
Admiral Wrrnutnerton. It will entail both less people and less pro- 
curement in industry. 
Senator Cuavez. In order to utilize the $5 million, you would have 
to employ personnel to carry out the work? 
Admiral Wrruineron. In part; yes, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. And you intend to do away with them at the 
moment; is that correct ? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. We may have to; yes, sir. 

Senator Ex.enper. Is that in maintenance of ordnance or pro- 
curement ? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. Procurement. 

Admiral Brearpstey. Proceeding, Mr. Chairman, with the ordnance 
and facilities 

Senator E,ttenper. Have you the table that is referred to in this 
statement? Is this the statement you are making now? 

Senator Cuavez. No; that is the other admiral’s statement. 





ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 


Admiral Brarpstey. The Navy estimated $166,680,000 for ord- 
nance and facilities. The House recommended a reduction of $3 mil- 
lion. Part of this reduction was suggested by the Navy as a saving 
in the area of transportation. 

The remaining part is to be achieved by savings from program for 
maintenance of ordnance ammunition, departmental administration, 
and improvements to alterations and facilities. 


ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


The last appropriation, “Ordnance for new construction,” is one 
that is phasing out. There are no additional funds asked for this 
year. The House took $1 million from it and we are not asking for a 
restoration of that $1 million, as that appropriation is phasing out. 


Senator Cuavez. Nor are you asking for restoration in the $3 mil- 
lion out of the $166 million? 
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Admiral Bearpstry. No, sir; and I suggest, now, that Admiral 
Withington proceed with his statement. 
Senator Cuavez. Admiral, tell us about the program. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Admiral Wirnutneton. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I 
should like to insert the two statements in the record and then speak 


briefly to each one. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY REAR ADM. FrepDERIC S. WITHINGTON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE APPROPRIATION “PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND 
AMMUNITION, Navy, 1957” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to be here today 
to report to you on the first year of procurement under the new appropriation 
title “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy,” and to present our fiscal 
year 1957 plans under this appropriation. The appropriation includes three 
budget activities under which we provide the ammunition, ordnance equipment, 
and ordnance guided missiles required by the fleet. 

The fiscal year 1957 procurement program represented in these estimates will 
require $294 million new obligational authority. This is a reduction of $5 million 
from the appropriation we requested of the House. 

Our budgeted program effort will be $334.5 million. We expect to use resources 
resulting from shelf sales to finance the difference between the new obligational 
authority requested ($294 million) and the budgeted program level. 

Our general objective under this appropriation is to provide within the 
resources made available to us the greatest possible firepower to the active 
fleet. In accomplishing this program during fiscal year 1957 we plan to procure 
necessary ordnance and ammunition to meet the following minimum objectives: 

(a) Meeting peacetime force material requirements and prepositioned stocks 
for ordnance approved for service use. 

(0) Partially funding selected mobilization reserve requirements. 

(c) Procuring reasonable quantities of newly designed ordnance for evalua- 
tion before release to service use. 

(d) Providing the best possible balance between the new and the more con- 
ventional weapons to meet Navy program objectives. 

We are in a dynamic period with respect to naval weapons and weapon sys- 
tems. During this period we must maintain readiness of the conventional weap- 
ons now in the fleet, as well as attain, simultaneously, new weapons capabilities. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


A major step toward the Ordnance “new look” was accomplished this past 
year when the Terrier guided missile was made operational on the first United 
States Navy guided missile cruiser Boston. 

Our current planning indicates that we will be able to place two new and 
effective missile types in service use in fiscal year 1957. These and other ex- 
panded requirements for ordnance guided missiles account for the $81.3 million 
program increase for fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956. The guided missile 
production planning has been phased to insure that the missiles will be on hand 
at the time that the aircraft and ships equipped for firing the missiles have en- 
tered into fleet service. Broadening the production base for guided missiles is 
a necessary adjunct to our program objective and $5.6 million of the total in- 
crease has been earmarked for that effort. A large portion of the estimates for 
facilities installation results, too, from expanded production in order to fur- 
nish to the Air Force certain of our guided missiles which they require for their 
mission. 

AMMUNITION 


We have budgeted for gun ammunition, bombs, rockets, mines, torpedoes, and 
special weapons under the ammunition category. The program we are prosecut- 
ing represents the best balance we can achieve between conventional ammunition 
and the increasing demands for low drag bombs (to be dropped from higher 
speed aircraft), for rockets, and for air delivered nuclear weapons. The natu- 
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ral evolution toward the ordnance “new look” is evident in our antisubmarine 
ammunition requirements, too, where we have budgeted for a moderate supply 
of improved weapons. Our significant increases in gun ammunition have been 
planned merely to maintain a production base for 3- and 5-inch antiaircraft 
ammunition. 


ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


We budget under the ordnance equipment category, generally, for equipment 
items to be used in improvement and backfitting programs. (Produttion includ- 
ing prototypes of ordnance equipment to be installed in new ships and new 
aircraft are budgeted under “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” and “Aircraft 
and related procurement, Navy” respectively. ) 

The planned ordnance equipment increase for fiscal year 1957 reflects the 
emphasis on newer weapons developments, such as procurement of fire-control 
equipment for our longer range antiaircraft guided missile program. 





STATEMENT BY REAR ADM. FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE APPROPRIATION “ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES, NAVY, 
1957” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to appear before 
this committee to report upon our programs and present the plans under the 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” appropriation for fiscal year 1957. The chief 
responsibility of the Bureau of Ordnance is to provide the best ordnance material 
for the fleet (surface, subsurface, and aerial) at the time and in the quantities 
needed to support naval operations and approved readiness plans. This we 
achieve only by the careful and considered application of our fund resources. 

This year our “Ordnance and facilities, Navy” budget is primarily an annual 
maintenance and support program. While we are planning an overall fund 
level below that of fiscal year 1956, I feel we will continue to preserve our fiscal 
year 1956 capability. I do not mean that our plans are static for the 2 years, 
but rather that our program is balanced throughout, and requires the applica- 
tion of the requested moneys for maintenance purposes in the support of the level 
of readiness and the degree of modernization achieved over the past few years. 

The House action, in reducing our request by $3 million, has not affected our 
balanced program. The entire reduction has been made in the activity 1, trans- 
portation program and reflects, in part, a $2 million decrease identified in my 
general statement before the House subcommittee. Shipment experience has 
made it possible to apply the additional $1 million reduction to the same program. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY PROGRAM 


Under this appropriation we submitted to the House a request for $166,680,000. 
With the $3 million reduction mentioned previously, our request becomes 
$163,680,000 which is $10,935,360 less than the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1956. By budget activity, the funds requested are for four major programs. 
These are listed on a table which shows a comparison of funding with present 
and past years. I would like to insert the table in the record at this point. From 
a comparison standpoint, our 1955 and 1956 figures have been adjusted from 
the amounts appropriated to include comparative transfers. The major transfer 
was from this appropriation to the appropriations “Aircraft and facilities, Navy” 
and “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” to reflect the transfer of cogni- 
zance of aviation fire control to the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


ACTIVITY 1—-MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


“Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition” is a balanced and well integrated 
program which reflects the “transition” nature of our current weapons program. 
We must continue the maintenance of our conventional weapons, without which 
neither the readiness nor the effectiveness of our forces can be maintained, and, 
at the same time, build toward the new and complex weapons now entering 
into our inventories. 

The budget for this activity shows a total decrease of $10,275,000 which 
includes the House reduction of $3 million. Of the remaining $7,275,000, the 
major portion ($5,856,000) is the result of a planned reduction in the “Main- 
tenance and overhaul of ammunition” program, primarily for reductions in the 
amounts for modification of ammunition. 
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ACTIVITY 2—-MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


The $37,369,000 requested for this activity supports the basic maintenance and 
fixed costs for the operation of our field stations. As a result, changes in this 
budget activity are infrequent and relatively minor. The overall reduction of 
$143,000 for fiscal year 1957 is due to the following: 

(a) The naval ordnance plant, Macon, Ga., will be operated under the naval 
industrial fund in fiscal year 1957 and a decrease of $257,000 in supporting costs 
previously provided under this activity will be effected. 

(b) A decrease in costs amounting to $50,000 at naval ordnance plant, Forest 
Park, Ill, results from the completion of a program funded in fiscal year 1956 
for establishing engineered performance standards. 

(c) A partially offsetting increase of $164,000 for miscellaneous increased 
requirements, such as the support of increased operations at Subic Bay in the 
Phillipines where we are activating a United States naval magazine. 


ACTIVITY 3—-IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES 


Our request for $6,370,000 provides for the necessary repairs, equipment and 
minor new construction to keep our stations in an operating status. I consider 
this a conservative request designed to meet only the immediate needs of our 
stations. The decrease of $667,000 from the fiscal year 1956 level is occasioned 
by the Department of Defense policy to reduce maintenance and to defer minor 
new construction to the maximum extent possible. Also, there is a reduction in 
the total equipment inventory to reflect the overall reduced workload in the 
ordnance establishment. 


ACTIVITY 4—DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


The request for $10,060,000 is an increase of $149,640 for our departmental 
program. The significant portion of this increase ($111,640) can be attributed 
to a higher personnel ceiling granted to the Bureau during fiscal year 1956. 
This will increase the cost of personal services for fiscal year 1957 because 
accomplishment of the Bureau’s programs will require operation at full ceiling 
for the entire year. 


TaBLeE A.—Summary of obligations by budget activity 








Niscal ves Misen) ves — Plus or minus} p, 
No. Budget activity : re Fiscal year | Fiscal year |" ‘Gidorence | Pate 
955 1956 1957 io > No 
(1957-1956 77 
1 | Maintenance of ordnance and | 
| ammunition. .- $124, 697, 200 | $120, 156, 000 | $109, 881, 000 | —$10, 275, 000 10 
2 | Maintenance and operation of | 
facilities... _- 35, 631, 799 37, 512, 000 37, 3659, 000 — 143, 000 110 
3 | Improvements and alterations 
to facilities _- . 7, 369, 672 | 7, 037, 000 | 6, 370, 000 —667, 000 150 
4 | Departmental administration - - 8, 710, 274 9,910,360 | 10, 060, 000 +149, 640 200 
Obligations payable from | 
appropriated funds. --- 176, 408,945 | 174,615,360 | 163, 680,000 | —10, 935, 360 





' ' 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Admiral Wirutneron. The first one, sir, the annual appropriation 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy,” is in the amount of $163,680,000. 
This appropriation is divided into four categories, the first “Main- 
tenance of ordnance and ammunition.” 

We requested $109.8 million, a decrease from last year of $10.2 mil- 
lion. It is in this area that we expect to absorb the $3 million de- 
crease largely in decreases in transportation costs. 

Senator ELLenpver. Before you go to the next, Admiral, this cut of 
$3 million, will you proceed and do the same work as you did last 
year? It is possible for you to do that and then save the $3 million ? 

77770—56——46 
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TRANSPORTATION OF AMMUNITION 


Admiral Wirnineron. We are doing less work on ammunition any- 
how. We planned this in the budget. We have a limited experience 
in transportation costs, but I offered the $2 million reduction, sug- 
gested this to the House committee, and they made that reduction, plus 
an additional $1 million. 

Senator ELLENpEeR. That occurs, you say, in the transportation end 
of it? 

Admiral Wrrnineron. Largely in transportation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Moving it about from one place to another? 

Admiral Wirrutneton. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENpER. When you say maintenance, you mean keeping 
it in good condition ; that is, would it incur the changing of the powder 
to keep it alive? 

Admiral Wirutneron. Yes, sir, it means the segregation, overhaul 
and modernization of ammunition. 

Senator ExLenper. And that is just a standard type of ammunition ? 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir. Category 2, “Maintenance and 
operation of facilities,” we requested $37.4 million, a decrease of 
$143,000 from the last fiscal year. 


IMPROVEMENT AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES 


Category 3, “Improvement and alterations to facilities,” $6.4 mil- 
lion, a decrease of $667,000 from last year. This is in line with the 
Secretary of Defense’s policy to minimize improvements and minor 
alterations. 

The last category, “Departmental administration,” which pays the 
Bureau of Ordnance salaries, $10 million, an increase from last year 
of $149,600. This largely is because we expect to employ at our 
ceiling throughout the fiscal year. 

The overall decrease is $10.9 million, of which $3 million was made 
by the House. The largest factor in the balance is the decrease of 
$5.3 million in the uel of ammunition. 

Senator Exitenper. Admiral, in your request for maintenance and 
operation of facilities, and then improvements and alterations to 
facilities, are those the same facilities you are talking about ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir; they are. 


ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES 


Senator E.tenper. Why is it necessary to spend $6,370,000 for these 
alterations to facilities? Why is that necessary ? 

Admiral Wrruineton. Mostly, Senator, this money is spent to 
repair what we have. The alterations part of it is a very small item. 
There are cases at some stations where we are modifying or improving 
existing facilities . 

Senator ELxenper. Then “improvements and alterations” should be 
“repairs” ¢ 

Admiral Wrratneron. Repairs are included, also. 
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Senator ELLenpver. I say wouldn’t that be the most appropriate 
word ¢ 

Admiral Wirntneron. Repairs are the largest item in the $6 mil- 
lion; yes, sir. 

Senator Exitenprer. And those facilities are to keep your ammu- 
nition live? 

Admiral Wirrineron. Ammunition depots, the naval ordnance 
laboratory at White Oak, the naval ordnance test station in southern 
California, and a large number of stations all over the United States. 

Senator EL.enper. And also where you store them ? 

Admiral Wirurinerton. Yes, sir. The naval ammunition depots. 

Senator Cuavez. That is part of the facility, storage space? 

Admiral Wirnineron. That is right. 

Senator E.nienver. But you are not making any drastic changes 
over last year, then? You are simply keeping those facilities in what 
we may term “ordinary repairs”? 


FUNDS TO HANDLE GUIDED MISSILES 


Admiral Witnineron. Yes, sir. The only significant change is in 
the public works program where we are asking for funds at certain 
of these depots to handle guided missiles. 

This is in the public works bill, not in this bill. 

Senator ELLenper. That hasn’t been requested yet é 

Senator Cuavez. No. 

Senator Erienper. Is it to add to these facilities in order to provide 
for this new ammunition ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 

Senator EL.tenper. I guess when we get to that, we will be able to 
ask you about it. 

POCATELLO, IDAHO, ORDNANCE PLANT 


Senator DworsHax. Could I ask a few questions? 

Admiral Withington, you have been very cooperative in helping to 
maintain a fairly constructive, worthwhile program at the naval ord- 
nance plant at Pocatello, Idaho, which was built during World War II. 
Reference has been made to expansion of some of the naval facilities 
for the missile program. 

Is there any possibility that you may be able to use the facilities 
available there for missile work of any kind ? 

Admiral Wiruinerton. I don’t believe so, Senator. The facilities 
we are installing at the depots are to handle the ammunition after 
it is manufactured, and to maintain it. 

This is inherently in explosive ammunition, work that has to be 
done at ammunition depots. 

Senator DworsHak. I don’t want to get too many details in the 
record at this point, Mr. Chairman, but I should like to know what 
the prospects are for maintaining that facility. Of course, you know 
that there has been a progressive reduction in the number of employees 
there until you probably now have only a skeleton force, because it is 
recognized that you need the nucleus of skilled mechanics there in case 
of emergency, so that if the plant were utilized and the personnel 
were increased as it was during World War II, you need some skeleton 
force there. 
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What is the prospect—can you give us briefly—say for research, 
and is there a possibility that you might use that for research activi- 
ties or in connection with the atomic energy development at Arco, 
Idaho, where some of the mechanical work has been done in the naval 
lant ? 

, I wonder if you can give us very briefly a statement as to the outlook 
for the plant at Pocatello ? 

Admiral Wrrutnerton. I can make two statements, Senator. First, 
we expect to operate the plant during fiscal year 1957 at approximately 
the present low level, and second, we are trying to interest both the 
Army and the Air Force in making use of this plant. 

Senator DworsHakx. And they have been checking on it? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. But no conclusions have been reached? 

Admiral Wiruinerton. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. Of course, the Air Force is making new instal- 
lations in various parts of the country to follow through on the nuclear 
propulsion aircraft reactor, work which is being done at the Arco 
AEC plant, and yet they seem to pass over the possibilities of the 
Pocatello plant, but you think that they are checking on that and con- 
stantly, to see whether it fits in with programs of other services? 

Admiral Wiruineron. We are trying to insure that they do; yes, 
sir. 


























USE OF PLANT BY PRIVATE CONCERN 


Senator DworsHaK. How about the prospects of some private con- 
cern going in there as a subcontractor and using it ? 

Admiral Wirnineron. We are looking into this, also. There is 
nothing definite yet. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Recently Martin Aircraft Co. put in a large 
installation or is starting one at Denver, Colo., and I raised the point 
that it would seem to me that they could utilize the $30 million plant 
at Pocatello for something like that instead of taking a year or 2 to 
install a new plant at Denver. 

Do you know whether there has been any possibility of private con- 
tractors taking over that? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. That doesn’t come within your jurisdiction ? 

Admiral Wiruineatron. No, sir. 

Senator CHavez. In dealing with the Army and the Air Force for 
the use of that space in Idaho, will that interfere with your work? 

Admiral Wirntneton. No, sir. 

Senator CHavez. From the Navy end of it. Do you have enough 
space for the three of them? 





























STANDBY GUN FACTORY 


Admiral Wirnineron. No. I have offered this plant as a bodily 
transfer, sir, either to the Army or Air Force if they can use it. It 
was built as a standby gun factory, and with the lessening importance 
of guns, it is less and less needed for this purpose. 

Senator ELLENpER. What success are you having with the Army 
and the Air Force? 

Admiral Wirnineton. We have no work from them in the plant 
as yet, sir. 
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Senator ELLenper. Do you know of any plants they are building 
that they could do away with and use Idaho instead ¢ 

Admiral Wrrutneron. I have no knowledge of my own; no, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. Don’t you think it is the duty of the Depart- 
ment to find that out in order to try and save some money somewhere ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. All I know for sure, Senator, is that there 
have been repeated visits by Army and Air Force people to the plant, 
with this idea in mind. 

Senator ELtenper. And you say this is just a gun factory? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. It was so built. 

Senator ELLenpEr. What, in your opinion, could it be used for 
if the Army or the Air Force took it over? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. I think the facilities might be modified, sir, 
at least as a component manufacturing plant for guided missiles, pos- 
sibly. 

Senator ELitenper. Instead of building a new one? 

Admiral Wirutnerton. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. You are not planning, though, in the Navy 
Department, to expand your missile production program so you might 
consider using it ? 

Admiral Wirutineton. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. But you do think the Air Force or the Army 
might ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. It is possible; yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is someone in your Bureau, the Navy Depart- 
ment, following these developments closely and keeping in touch 
with the Army and the Air Force, or is it necessary for members of 
Congress to do that? 

Admiral Wirut1netron. Captain Laird is always on that. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that brought to the attention of Mr. Wilson 
by you or anybody else? 

Admiral Wirnineron. I would not know how to answer that. My 
own Secretary knows about it and has been working with the other 
civilian Secretaries. 

Senator ExLLenper. Don’t you think it would be a good idea to 
bring it to Mr. Wilson’s attention so he might affect the use of that, 
instead of probably spending millions of dollars to build new plants 
elsewhere ? 

Admiral Wirnineton. It might be; yes, sir. 


ASSOCIATION WITH ARMY ORDNANCE 


Senator CuHavez. How long have you been dealing with the Army 
and the Air Force? 

Admiral Wirntneton. We have been working for both those serv- 
ices, Senator, for a good many years, making the VT fuses for the 
Army and 2.75 rockets for the Air Force. 

As I am sure you know, we have been associated very closely with 
Army Ordnance for many years. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the committee would be favorable to Sena- 
tor Ellender’s suggestion, that instead of building a new plant else- 
where, they ought to use this installation. If you cannot use it and 
don’t need it any more, there is no reason why the Army or the Air 
Force should net use it. 
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Admiral Wirnineton. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. It strikes me, Mr. Chairman, that it ought to be 
the duty of the admiral and the others to see that. is accomplished in 
order to save money. 


COORDINATION OF EXPANSION OF DEFENSE 


Senator DworsHak. Probably, Senator Ellender, someone in Secre- 
tary Wilson’s top defense agency should be charged with the respon- 
sibility of coordinating this expansion of defense and see that while 
we have three prominent services in the Defense Establishment, that 
they ought to coordinate and correlate their work so that we know we 
are taking full advantage of existing facilities before we spend 
millions of dollars in making new installations. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the committee ought to have some pretty 
strong language in the report as to that particular matter, though I 
prefer it in the law if it can be done. 

Admiral Bearpstey. Mr. Chairman, I might speak to that. Mr. 
Wilson has an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and Fa- 
cilities whose job it is to act in Mr. Wilson’s behalf and coordinate 
these matters. It was Mr. Floete. He has moved now. Another 
man has been appointed to that job. I don’t know his name. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I will get his name for you today and will 
give it to you. It is his responsibility to screen every single request 
for facilities of any kind from all three services. One of his jobs 
is to see to it they look at every single facility in the country, 

Senator ELtenper. Have you any other facilities in the same cate- 
gory as the one you are mentioning at Idaho? 

Admiral Wirnineton. I have two large ammunition depots in the 
Middlewest which are being reduced very much in employment. 

Senator ELtenver. That is due to what? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Lessening need for conventional ammuni- 
tion. 

Senator Etienper. Have those facilities been made available to the 
other branches of the service? 

Admiral Wrirnutneton. We have discussed this possibility with 
them, sir. The Army also has excess conventional ammunition 
facilities. 

Senator Cuavez. What about that big plant in Nevada? Is that 
the one that you have in mind? 


HAWTHORNE, NEV., AMMUNITION DEPOT 


Admiral Wirnincton. We have a large ammunition depot at Haw- 
thorne, Nev., sir, which is operating at reduced employment, but is in 
full commission now. This is the back-up depot for the Pacific Fleet. 
Senator Dworsnak. Where are those two plants in the Midwest? 

Admiral Wirninetron. Hastings, Nebr., and McAlester, Okla. 


USE OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Senator Exxenvrr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t care to open up old 
wounds, but in connection with this discussion of the use of existing 
facilities, during World War II the Navy built within 4 miles from 
where I live a blimp base and spent, as I recall $17 million for that. 
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Recently the Naval Air Corps desired a place to train jet pilots. 
They decided to locate that base in this same area where land was 
acquired and is owned by the Government. Instead of utilizing the 
existing base, however, they went just about 100 miles further west and 
got some more of the finest land in our area ; they are now in the process 
of purchasing that. 

It is true that it may have cost about $114 million to utilize the 
existing facility, but the Navy took the position that the land where 
they proposed to build the new base was better, in the long run it 
would serve their purposes better, but they forgot this: Tl hey are 
taking out of cultivation 4,500 acres of the finest land in the country, 
and if the armed services and others keep on taking out of production 
these fertile lands, we won’t need any armies and navies and air forces 
in the future, because our land resources today are very limited. 

We have about 467 million acres of land that our country can de- 
pend on to produce food and fiber, and for the services to continue 
to expand and to take this fertile land, as I have just pointed out, I 
just think it is criminal, nothing short of that. In the case at hand, 
they could have used an existing facility, even though it cost $2 mil- 
lion more—not because I wanted it in my own bailiwick, that is not 
the reason—but I think it was incumbent upon them to utilize a facil- 
ity that is now dormant, that is not being used instead of spending 
more money and taking more land to build a new one. You spent 
$17 million to erect that existing base and yet the Navy air arm has 
said, “No, we can’t use that. We want to go to a new place and take 
new land and abandon this.” 


PRESERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


We now have concrete and blacktop over almost 150 acres besides 
the 200-odd acres additional you had for your runways at the Houma 
Base. I just think for the services to do that, Mr. Chairman, is just 
wrong. They ought to try to utilize existing facilities and try to 
preserve at least these God-given natural resources that we do have, 
and that is land. 

Senator Cuavez. All the utilities cost money. 

Senator ELLENpeR. Certainly. They could have been used. But 
no, they had to go somewhere else, and that is what burns me up. 

Senator Cuavez. Anything further in this item? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Procurement of ordnance and ammuni- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Senator CuaAvez. Before you proceed to that, on procurement of 
ordnance and ammunition, to what point have you advanced in the 
development of the guided missiles? Are they in operation now, or 
are they still in a development stage? 

Admiral Wiruineton. We have two operational missiles at pres- 
ent, the Terrier and the Petrel. Two more are in advanced stages and 
are about to enter the fleet. ‘ 

Senator Cuavez. What about the ordnance missiles? Are some 
being purchased by the other military services, too? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir. We are producing the Terrier 
missiles for the Marine Corps and the Air Force has requested us to 
produce the Talos missile and the Sidewinder missile for them. 
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Seantor ELLENnDER. Who did the research on that? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. The Navy did in both cases. 

Senator ELLtenper. And all you are doing is to take the finished 
product and make more of them ? 

Admiral Witntneron. That is right. 

Seantor Cuavez. Senator Dworshak, anything further from this 
witness ? 

Admiral Wirnuineton. Thank you. 
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HOUSE REDUCTION ‘ 
Admiral Bre ARDSLEY. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation is the 
“Medical care.” 
The Navy estimated $61,340,000 for this item. The House recom- . 
mended a reduction of $17,000 at the suggestion of the Navy. 
Senator Cuavez. We will insert the program and financing table in 
the record. 
(The table referred to follows :) 
Mepicau Care, Navy 
Program and financing j 
j saitetineeibsetnriatioenatieeinenmmenensess 4a 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES i 
Direct obligations ; 
1. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities .| $40, 597,510 , 000 5, 728, 000 
3. Mamention ane thee... sic sc dacaeeilézecicbeksnlinces 2, 995, 539 3, 491, 000 3, 561, 000 
3. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other facilities 10, 113, 912 10, 710, 000 11, 565, 000 
4. Nonrecurring procurement of services, supplies, and equip- 
RE. ice antre <nssteninidadenetabaeetendncvebeisdaieiee 2, 504, 087 2, 989, 000 2, 618, 000 
5. Medical material ie ection ceecanacens manatee teumers 1, 104, 177 1, 141, 000 1, 112, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities.............-.--.-------- 2, 938, 980 2, 866, 000 3, 413, 000 
7. Care of the dead sasuke rataaeneuidle siete aaa 728, 996 835, 000 901, 000 
8. Departmental iitnipeiiie sk OS Le, 2, 377, 645 2, 506, 000 2, 442, 000 
Total direct obligations.................-- ‘stiialebtenta Dararae 63, 360, 846 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 
1. Mairtenance and operation of medical treatment 
UN ie ee eee eee 14, 389, 326 13, 746, 000 15, 439, 000 
2. Education and training so inl Se en ais hin ste ic eninicn i a che store ete acca a ili 240, 
4. Nonrecurring procurement of services, supplies, and 
Ss, cnndansopabatcand aknnadalduntiadiaabienit 64, 000 | aaa ae 
. Medical care in nonnaval facilities... ......-.-..-------- 4 
- ciaiienienteiliatanlicassiepingenaadsgttlimcaedaicilnnatetiinte 4 
Total reimbursable obligations. ....................-- 14, 765, 292 14, 100, 000 15, 960, 000 ' 


Te ohn cicrinnntanditaputnipbbsadte 78, 126, 138 78, 638, 000 


FINANCING 







Comparative transfers from other accounts .................--. —2, 142, 313 --2, 138, 000 


Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. -........-- —12, 315, 543 | —11, 375, 000 “13, 209, 000 
Non-Federal sources (5 U. 8. C, 22; 24 U. S. C. 32 and 34) .....| —2, 449, 749 —2, 725, 000 — 2, 751, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available... ...............-..- 2, 381, 467 WE BOP inetd eocne 








RpQUORTNN. 2a oi cidictddutinecbeckdinctthichabbiteces , 600, 62, 494, 556 61, 340, 000 
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Obligations as of April 30, 1956, are $61,144,852. 
Senator Cuavez. How much did you ask for? 






SAVING ON DEEP-FREEZE OPERATION 


Admiral Brarpstey. We asked for $61,340,000 and the House 
recommended a reduction of $17,000 at our suggestion. 
Senator Cuavez. Thousands or millions? 
Admiral Bearpstry. Thousands. That is associated with the—— 
Senator Cuavez. You are not asking for a restoration of that? 
Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir. This is in connection with the Deep 
Freeze. As I explained yesterday, we revised our requirements after 
the budget had been submitted for the South Pole work and this is 
une of the areas which is a saving, and we suggested to the House 
committee that it be taken out of the bill. 
Admiral Hogan is here to testify. 
Senator Cuavez. Are there any possibilities of making a further re- 
duction in this item? 
Admiral Brarnstey. I don’t believe there are, but I would ask 
Admiral Hogan to speak to that. I think he has a statement, and then 
he can answer any questions you desire. 
Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral. 
























PREPARED STATEMENT 





Admiral Hogan. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I have a short statement which, with your permission, I will insert in 
the record and then give a brief of it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 








STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. B. W. HoGan, Mepricat CorPs, Unitep Srates Navy 










Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Medical Department of the 
Navy is requesting an appropriation of $61,323,000 for fiscal year 1957. In addi- 
tion, reimbursements totaling $15,960,000 are anticipated, for a total requirement 
in fiscal year 1957 of $77,283,000. Comparable total obligations during the current 
fiscal year amount to $78,638,000, resulting in a decrease in 1957 of $1,355.000. 
Appropriated funds, which amounted to $64,538,000 in 1956, are reduced $3,215,000 
in fiscal year 1957 to $61,323,000. This budget, in common with all previous Navy 
medical budgets, represents our best efforts to provide you with a practical, 
well-planned program directed toward providing the best possible medical and 
dental care in the most efficient manner. 

Funds requested for 1957 are required for: Maintenance and operation of 25 
continental naval hospitals and 3 overseas naval hospitals, maintenance and 
operation of specialized medical facilities, including 2 naval dispensaries, 7 dental 
clinics, 7 preventive medicine units, and the medical and dental facilities at 17 
designated naval stations under the management control of CNO, medical and 
dental supplies, equipment and services to be used in approximately 1,000 ship 
sickbays, and the prorated costs for treatment of military personnel and their 
1 dependents at medical and dental facilities at shore activities not under the 
i management control of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; payment of bills 
for emergency treatment of naval personnel in other governmental or civilian 
hospitals, and for routine as well as emergency treatment of naval personnel in 
Army and Air Force hospitals; payment of costs of transportation and burial 
of deceased Navy and Marine Corps personnel; maintenance and operation of 
10 technical and professional Medical Department schools; expenses connected 
with discharging medical and dental responsibilities associated with the Reserve 
personnel program and industrial mobilization ; technical support of the medical 
supply system; and for staffing and operation of departmental headquarters in 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
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During the coming year, it is the intention of the Navy to continue emphasis 
on those elements of our program which we regard as primarily responsible for 
the remarkable decline of 30.75 noneffectives per 1,000 personnel 10 years ago 
due to medical reasons to 13.50 per 1,000 last year, excluding battle casualties. 

The major elements of our program considered most effective in obtaining this 
reduction are: (1) Our psychiatric screening and preventive measures which 
have reduced the incidence of many illnesses and in some cases injuries; (2) our 
dispensaries which have, through early diagnosis and effective ambulatory treat- 
ment, reduced the number of patients requiring hospitalization ; (3) our hospitals 
which have, through the high level of proficiency attained by our medical officers 
in diagnosis, therapy, and patient management shortened the length of hospital 
stay. 

The benefits of research are evident in all three elements. We believe that 
only an unforeseen epidemic or an inability on our part to maintain an adequately 
supported and properly qualified professional and technical staff at all levels can 
cause a stoppage or reversal of our progress toward a still higher rate of physical 
and mental effectiveness in naval personnel. 

During the fiscal year 1955 the cost per patient-day in naval hospitals was 
$15.48. This figure includes not only the support provided by this budget but 
the pay and allowances of all military personnel including doctors, nurses, and 
corpsmen. This cost compares most favorably and is in fact lower than that 
for similar medical care in other governmental or private hospitals. We believe 
that the Medical Department of the Navy is using the funds provided by the 
Congress with the highest efficiency and economy. 


ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. All right. 
Admiral Hogan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Medical Department of the Navy is requesting an appropriation of 
$61,323,000 for fiscal year 1957. In addition, reimbursements total- 
ing $15,960,000 are anticipated for a total requirement in fiscal year 
1957 of $77,283,000. 

Senator ELLENpER. Where is this coming from ? 

Admiral Hogan. The reimbursements, sir ? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

Admiral Hogan. The reimbursements come from several sources, 
sir; first, the Bureau of Naval Personnel and the Marine Corps reim- 
burse us for food that we feed enlisted personnel on the sick list, and 
for the enlisted staffs of our hospitals whom we feed. They budget 
for the food initially. 

Senator ELLenper. You mean they get that from their regular 
allowance ¢ 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir; and they reimburse us for the subsistence 
of enlisted personnel on the sick list and on the staff in our hospitals. 

Senator ExLenper. Is the reimbursement on the same basis as what 
they receive? Is it the same amount, in fact, for meals? 

Captain Encenman. We bill them only for the actual costs of raw 
food that we incur in our hospitals. 

Senator ELtenpver. How does that compare with their allowance? 

Captain EneetmMan. On the whole, it averages out just about the 
same. 

Senator ExLienper. Has it ever exceeded it or been less, to your 
knowledge ? 

Captain Enceitman. It tends to be just a trifle less, sir. 

Senator ELLenprer. What becomes of that extra amount? Where 
does that go to? 

Captain EnceLman. It stays in the subsistence appropriations and 
turns up as a saving, sir. 
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Senator ELLENvER. Does it go back to the Treasury ? 

Captain Encenman. They are Bureau of Naval Personnel and Ma- 
rine Corps appropriations, and any savings would go back to the 
Treasury. 

Admiral Brarpstxy. Yes, sir, that would go back to the Treasury 
at the end of the year. It is an annual appropriation. Any unused 
funds would go back. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Admiral Hogan. Second, the others that reimburse us, Senator, are 
other governmental agencies, such as the Veterans’ Administration 
which reimburses us for their patients in our hospitals. They reim- 
burse us at the interdepartmental hospitalization rate of $17.50 a day. 
This coming year the rate is going to be $19.25. 

Third: The dependents of our military people pay $1.75 a day for 
hospitalization; other civilian patients in our hospital pay the inter- 
departmental hospitalization rate. 

Senator ELtenper. Why is the charge $19 in one case and only $1.75 
in the other ¢ 

Admiral Hogan. The $1.75 is for the dependents. They pay for 
their subsistence and other supplies in the hospital. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Subsistence ? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. And in respect to the others? 

Admiral Hoean. This is a rate set by the Bureau of the Budget 
representing the average cost of hospitalization in all Federal Gov- 
ernment hospitals. The Veterans’ Administration reimburses us for 
each patient. 

Senator Eitenper. At $19 a day? 

Admiral Hogan. This coming year it will be $19.25 a day. 

Senator ELLENpER. So it is safe to say to take care of the dependents 
of the Navy officers or personnel, the cost to the Government is $19? 
Do we assume that ¢ 


HOSPITAL COSTS PER PATIENT 


Admiral Hocan. Not exactly, sir. Our cost last year per patient 
in our naval hospital system was $15.48 per day. 

Senator ELLENpER. Why do you charge $19? It is Uncle Sam who 
is paying it all. 

Captain Eneetman. The Bureau of the Budget requires that this 
reimbursement, not only between Veterans’ Administration and the 
Navy, but between the Navy and the Public Health Service and all 
other Federal hospital systems be at the same rate, and the average 
rate for all Federal hospitals is $19 or a little more. 

However, our particular costs are only $15.48. I think it is fair to 
say, then, that we do make money on each such patient treated at such 
a rate, but as you say, it is all in the same Government pocket. 


CHARGES FOR DEPENDENTS 


Senator Cuavez. However, you don’t make any money out of the 
$1.75 subsistence that the dependent pays? 
Captain Enceiman. No, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Why is that difference? Why the $1.75 for one? 
Don’t you charge dependents for the room ? 

Captain Encetman. No, sir. Several years ago the President estab- 
lished a rate for all military services to charge dependents. It is a 
well-recognized fact that it is giving the dependent something; not 
the dependent, but his sponsor in the service. It is-a part of the whole 
idea of 
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FRINGE BENEFIT 
































Senator ELLenper. Just a fringe benefit ? 

Captain Encetman. Yes, sir. It is to make the man in the service 
happier that his family is being taken care of. 

Senator Cuavez. When you say Gepencdent, does it include the wife 
and dependent children of a veteran $ 

Captain Encetman. Actually these are active duty personnel and 
not veterans, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. They are the ones that get this subsistence for 
$1.75? 

Captain Eneeiman. It is sometimes labeled as subsistence. When 
the President, as I understand it—and this was 12 or 13 years ago— 
established that rate of $1.75, it was recognized that somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $1.10 was for raw food costs. The other 50 or 60 
cents was the going rate at that time for the actual medical stores 
that would be used on such a patient, and so the rate was set at $1.75. 


COST OF MEDICINE 





Senator Cuavez. What about the cost of the medicine? Do the 
dependents have to pay any cost for that? 

Captain Enceitman. No, sir, there is no other charge to the depend- 
ents. 

Senator Ettenper. What dependents are entitled to received this 
service, let’s say, at Bethesda? 

Admiral Hogan. The dependents entitled to it, Senator, are the 
wife and legitimate children of active duty personnel. 

Senator ELitenper. Does that apply only to officers? 
Admiral Hogan. All ranks; all enlisted ratings and all officer ranks. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Senator ELienper. Do you pay any transportation to the hospital 
and from it? 

Admiral Hogan. No, sir. They provide their own. We take them 
in an ambulance if it is an emergency case. 

For a woman who is hemorrhaging or an accident case that can’t 
be moved under their own power, we at times furnish ambulance 
services as a humanitarian measure. 

Senator Erxenper. And all of those costs, I presume, are figured 
in this overall per-patient cost ? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes. The $15.48 that we averaged out in 1955 
includes everything that goes into the operation of that hospital, the 
salaries of the personnel, civilian and military. 
Senator Ertenper. How about the plant? 
Admiral Hogan. No, sir; that is not included. 
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Senator ELLEenpeER. It is just the actual operation with the food and 
medical attention ? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir, and all civilian personnel, including fire 
department, security guards—all personnel military and civilian. 


COMPARISON OF PATIENT COST WITH CIVILIAN HOSPITALS 


Senator ELLENDER. How does that compare with our civilian hos- 
pitals 

Admiral Hogan. I have here the Hospital Management magazine 
of January 1956. In the New England region the cost per patient, 
not including doctors and nursing fees, averaged $26.47; in the Middle 
Atlantic areas, $22.20; South Atlantic. $22.55; South Central, $23.13; 
East North Central, $24.78; West North Central, $22.11; Mountain 
States, $22.56; and the Pacific coast, $29.62 a day. 

These costs don’t include the doctor’s and nursing fees. 


AMORTIZATION OF BUILDINGS 


Senator ELLenprr. What about amortization of the building, and 
the erection of it, and all, and the taxes and whatever the hospitals 
must pay? Is that included in the privately operated hospitals? 

Admiral Hocan. I don’t believe any of these hospitals pay taxes, 
Senator, but I believe this includes this amortization that you speak 
of ; yes, sir. 

CHARGES PER PATIENT IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Cuavez. Are you acquainted with the history of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia university hospitals and private hospitals? How 
do your figures compare with theirs ? 

Admiral Hogan. Our figures are approximately $8 or $10 a day 
less than what the local hospitals are charging per patient. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you arrive at a figure say, for instance, 
your maternity costs over at Bethesda ? 

Captain Encetman. We carry out a cost accounting system that 
is required of all Federal hospitals, but we do not break it down by 
type of patient or type of disease. 

That could be done, but it is a terrific accounting problem and it 
is not worth the money and cost of personnel to do it. 

Senator Exvtenper. If you added your amortization costs, would 
you say that the cost to the patients that you treat would compare 
with those treated in private hospitals? 

Captain Enecetman. No,sir. It wouldn’t bring our costs anywhere 
near that high, sir. The other thing is we are not exactly sure in 
these civilian hospital cost figures that they do include amortization 
in all instances. Those figures are accumulated under a statistical 
cost system developed by the American Hospital Association. 

We have gone through the records and they themselves are not 
quite sure that all hospitals report this amortization. In fact, the 
large percentage of them are tax-supported also. 

Senator ELLenper. I am not here to question the cost, but it strikes 
me that the amounts that were suggested by the admiral there are 
rather high. 
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Captain Encetman. For the civilian hospitals, sir? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. The civilian hospitals around the District are 
around $22.50 a day, but I do not know whether they include amorti- 
zation charges. 

C'aptain Ener_man. You see, a given hospital in civilian practice 
may or may not include in the room charge certain drugs, or certain 
services, that are included by other hospitals in the room charges. 

It is a great problem throughout the country to determine, when 
you say a hospital charges $25 per day, what services the $25 includes. 

t is not the same in all hospitals and that is our problem now, to be 
able to sit here and say that the average of all hospital charges is 
so much, because we are not quite sure what services are included. 

Senator ELtenper. It wouldn’t be a fair comparison / 

Captain Encetman. No, sir, it wouldn't. 

Senator ELtenprer. You say that you bill the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for $19 per day plus, and you make a profit on it. I mean, you 
theoretically make a profit on it. I guess actually, also, I presume. 

What do you do with that extra money? Does that have the ten- 
dency of decreasing your appropriation requests ? 

Captain Eneetman. Yes, sir. That $19 a day is included in this 
$15 million of earnings or reimbursements, and the fact that we have 
such large earnings reduces dollar by dollar the amount we require 
in funds appropriated directly to us. 

Senator ELLENpeER. Of course, it increases it insofar as the Veterans’ 
Administration is concerned, when they come to Congress and ask for 
appropriations. 

Captain Eneetman. Yes, sir; unless it costs them more than $19 


a day to take care of the men in their hospitals, and I don’t know that. 


HOSPITALS WITHOUT ECONOMICAL PATIENT LOAD 


Senator Exienper. I would be inclined to think it would cost them 
much more, because we had an example of a hospital where they had 
a bed capacity of 250 with only 40 patients, and they had about 4 peo- 
ple attending each patient there. The cost must have been tremendous 
per day. 

Captain Enertman. Wherever you have a hospital that isn’t sup- 
porting an economical patient load, your costs do go up per patient- 
day. 

Senator ELtenper. That would indicate to me that it is possible 
that we are overbuilt in hospital facilities throughout the country for 
the veterans. We might have to close some. I don’t know, but it does 
look that way to me. 


SAN JUAN, P. R., FACILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Hogan, I know the Navy has a hospital 
at San Juan, P. R. 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir. We have an infirmary. 

Senator CuHavez. And you have some very nice land. What ar- 
rangements have you with the Veterans’ Bureau ? 

Admiral Hogan. Down there? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 
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Admiral Hogan. We had a hospital there, Senator, that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration now uses. 

Senator Cuavez. Under what arrangement? Do they pay you 
rental for it? 

Admiral Hogan. No, sir. It has been turned over to the use of the 
Veterans’ Administration with the understanding in case of mobiliza- 
tion we would gain it again. 

Senator Cuavez. The facility has been turned over? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. However, the ownership is still with the Navy? 

Captain ENcetman. On a revokable permit. It is in effect leased 
to the Veterans’ Administration without charge on a revokable permit. 
I think that is the way it is expressed. 

Admiral Hogan. We have a 60-bed infirmary down there for short 
term in-patient cases; we hospitalize more seriously ill patients in the 
Army’s Rodriguez Hospital in San Juan. 


CONDITION OF NAVAL MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. What is the general condition of medical facilities 
in hospitals throughout the naval service? Can you give us a brief 
statement on that? 

Admiral Hogan. Throughout our naval service we have 25 hos- 
pitals in the continental United States and 3 outside the continental 
United States, and I would say the professional care of patients is 
quite satisfactory. 

Naval hospitals are maintained as necessary to preserve the assets 
and assure their most economical and efficient usefulness. This level 
of maintenance in hospitals of temporary construction is annually 
increasing in cost due to age and deterioration. The ultimate solution 
is considered to be replacement of the temporary facilities with 
permanent construction. The necessary action to accomplish the so- 
lution is being initiated through the annual military construction 
programs. 

Our staffing is a little difficult right now because out of about thirty- 
five-hundred-odd doctors, two thousand or so of these doctors are 
young Reserves on for 2 years, and that leads to instability. The nurse 
corps of the service is also below our needs. 

Chis hospital corps officers are within our needs and also the medi- 
cal service corps. 

The quality of medical care rendered by our hospitals I consider 
to be outstanding in spite of the low cost of our operations. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you adequately providing hospital facilities 
and medicine for the patients? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir; we are, except that we should replace our 
temporary hospital construction. 

Senator Ex LENDER. Admiral, are we to understand that this total 
amount of $77,283,000 takes care of all of the medical expenses for 
the Navy? Is there anything outside of that? 


MILITARY SALARIES 


Admiral Hogan. This does not take care of the military salaries 
of our doctors, our corpsmen, our nurses, or our medical service corps 
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officers and dentists. These salaries are paid by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel appropriation, Senator. 

The appropriation “Medical Care, Navy,” takes care of the medical 
supplies, equipment, medical care, maintenance and operations of our 
hospital facilities. 

Senator Exitenper. I notice at Bethesda, for instance, you have a 
lot of boys in the service who do work there. Their salaries would not 
be included in this? 

Admiral Hogan. No, sir; they are not. 

Senator Ex.tenper. Your salary is not included in this? 

Admiral Hocan. No, sir. My salary is included in the appropri- 
ation for the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Senator Extenper. And this is merely to pay civilians who may be 
employed, and for maintenance, and for nurses, and things like that? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL NAVAL HOSPITALS 


Senator ELteNperR. How many hospitals did you say? 

Admiral Hogan. Twenty-five continental naval hospitals. 

Senator ELLenper. Where are the three outside the continental 
limits ? 

Admiral Hogan. One in Yokosuka, Japan; one in Guam; and one 
in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


TOTAL PATIENTS 


Senator ELtLtenpER. What is the number of patients—average num- 
ber of patients, at these hospitals? 

Admiral Hogan. I have it here, exactly 13,220. 

Captain Encrtman. We are budgeting next year for 13,220. 

Senator ELLtenper. That is the question I was going to ask you next. 
Is that the way you reach the budget figure, by a determination of the 
approximate number of patients, and you multiply that by $15? 

Captain Eneetman. No, sir, not by $15, because $15 includes the 
military pay. Sometimes we would like to stick to the rate that was 
experienced, but in civilian hospitals they are finding that that rate is 
going up; the rate of cost is going up about 5 percent per year. 

We don’t budget that way. We try to rearrange our affairs so that 
we can live with the rate we had the year before and the year before 


that. 
ANNUAL SAVINGS 


Senator ELtienper. Do you ever have any carryovers? Do you just 
spend exactly what you need? 

Captain Encetman. Yes, sir, almost every year there are savings. 

Senator ELitenper. How much did you return to the Treasury from 
your last year’s appropriation ? 

Captain Encetman. That would be the 1955 appropriation ? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

Captain Encetman. Two million and some dollars, I believe. 

Senator E.itenper. You are not asking for reappropriation of 
that? 

Captain Enertman. No, sir. 
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USE OF CANAL ZONE HOSPITALS 


Senator Dworsnax. What is the status, Admiral, of the naval hos- 
pital you had in the Panama Canal Zone a few years ago! 

Admiral Hogan. That hospital was turned over to the Canal Zone 
authorities. They are running it and we are hospitalizing our people 
down there in that hospital, and on the other side, in the Gorgas Hos- 
pital, which is also run by the Canal Zone. We pay $22 a day for 
their care there. 

Senator Dworsnax. Do you have any of your own personnel down 
there? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir. We run two dispensaries, one on either 
side of the canal, one on the airbase at Coco Solo and one at Rodman 
on the other side. Our personnel have been reduced quite a bit. 

Senator DworsHak. That is just for emergency cases? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR CANAL ZONE DISPENSARIES 


Senator ELLenpER. Why is it necessary to run that? Why couldn’t 
the hospitals that are there do that for you in line with our unification 
program ¢ 

Admiral Hoean. We have our flight surgeons down there. Our 
flight surgeons at the airbase take care of our flight personnel and our 
other military personnel, and we find that if we run a fine outpatient 
dispensary we save the Government money and save man-hours by 
treating the people on the job and keeping them from going to a 
hospital. It is much more economical and much more satisfac ‘tory. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you many doctors at these two dispen- 
saries ? 

Admiral Hogan. No, sir. We have 3 doctors on 1 side and 2 on the 
other side. 

Senator ELLENpER. How many are employed there altogether ? 

Captain Eneeitman. In the Canal Zone hospitals ? 

Senator EiLenper. Yes. 

Admiral Hoean. I can’t tell you how many corpsmen. I can get 
that for the record for you, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. I was of the impression that the Navy would 
take care of all of its personnel at Gorgas, as well as this one that you 
had there. I am glad Senator Dw orshak brought this up because he 
was on the subcommittee on which I served and by engaging in quite a 
bit of talk and what have you, we were able to have that closed by the 
Navy and save the Gover nment over $350,000 a year, and I am wonder- 
ing if we couldn’t make a little further s saving by having you utilize 
the services that are there now maintained for the Army or the Air 
Force, or both. 

WwW hy do you have to be in the picture? 

Admiral Hogan. As I say, we must man a dispensary at the airbase, 
Senator, on the Coco Solo side. 

Senator Ettenper. How many people do you have to take care of it 2 

Admiral Hoean. I will have to get you the exact figures. 

Senator ELLenper. Just a handful, isn’t it? Just a few? 

Admiral Hogan. I will have to get ‘the figures for you. 

77770 —56——47 
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(The information requested follows :) 


‘The total Navy and Marine Corps military population provided outpatient care 
by the dispensaries at the naval stations at Coco Solo and Rodman is currently 
2,680. Medical department personnel stationed at Rodman and Coco Solo are as 
follows: 


Naval Naval 
station station, 
Coco Solo Rodman 





Medical Corps 
Hospital Corps 


ORGR...senses< 


COOPERATION WITT OTHER SERVICES 


Captain EncetMan. We have no inpatient service. 

Admiral Hogan. We don’t take any inpatients there. 

Senator Exienper. I understand that, but it strikes me that the 
Navy, as well as the Air Force and the Army, ought to work with each 
other and try to use the same facilities if it is at all possible, because 
you are being paid by the same—— 

Admiral Hogan. We are. 

Senator Ertenper. No, you can’t be, because we had to do a lot of 
coaxing to be able to do this in the area we did, but we find out now that 
it is not complete, that you still have these dispensaries over there. 

Admiral Hogan. They are very small. 

Senator Exzenper. I don’t care how small they are. They cost 
plenty of money. When you get three doctors and nurses and you 
have the maintenance of all that, it costs quite a bit of money. If you 
add that with other expenses that could be saved, it amounts to a lot. 

Captain Encrtman. The cost to us to send outpatients over to the 
Canal Zone hospitals is $5 for each visit. We can care for those same 
outpatients on the job and not have all the transportation involved 
for much less than that. 

The other thing is we care for no outpatient dependents at these 
dispensaries. They are strictly for military personnel. 

Senator ELttenper. You mean strictly Navy? 


CROSS SERVICING 


Captain Encerman. Well, Army and Air Force, also—there is cross 
servicing—if there are Army or Air Force personnel in the vicinity 
of this dispensary. 

Senator ELLenper. However, it is Navy air personnel ? 

Captain Eneetman. No. United States Air Force and United 
States Army personnel are taken care of at our dispensaries if those 
personnel are performing duty nearer our dispensaries than the Army 
or Air Force dispensaries. There is cross servicing entirely down 
there. 

Senator Extenper. Is there a charge for that? 

Captain Eneritman. No, sir, not for outpatients. 

Admiral Hogan. The Canal Zone has requested us to help staff 
these hospitals for them; the Army has at least 9 or 10 doctors in the 
Gorgas Hospital staffing that hospital. 
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PROBLEM OF SECURING QUALIFIED DOCTORS 


We have had an obstetrician and one other, a surgeon, up at the 
Coco Solo Hospital to assist them, because they couldn’t carry the load. 
They couldn’t get the qualified doctors to staff their hospital that they 
took over. We have recently taken one of these doctors out. 


SIZE OF GORGAS HOSPITAL 


Senator ELLeNpEr. As I remember the facts as to the Canal Zone, 
Gorgas is so large there that it could have taken care of every single 
persons in all the services and it wouldn’t be filled, but to about 65 or 
80 percent, as I remember the figure. Of course, that is what makes 
all this costly. 

It is a great pity that it couldn’t have been consolidated a long time 
ago, in fact, since we started unification, and I am sure that we would 
have saved quite a bit of money. I have always taken the position 
that if we are to get our budget in balance, we are going to have to 
start cutting where there is the most money spent, and that is in the 
armed services, and of course, it is up to you gentlement to try and 
help us in that, because we are in as great a danger of losing our way 
of life by continuing these huge expenses as what is going on now in 
Russia against us, because in my humble judgment, if we keep on pil- 
ing up expenses, as we are, we won’t need any armed services in the 
future, because we will break ourselves in the meantime. 

Senator Cuavez. There is another way to look at it, as far as this 
particular item is concerned. I think there is plenty of oo where 
we can cut, but I would be inclined to be most careful about lack of 
medicine and lack of doctors for service personnel. 

Senator ELLenpER. Senator Chavez, before Senator Dworshak came 
on that committee I was on that committee for 4 or 5 years. It took 
us that much time to make them consolidate. Each wanted his own. 

When we finally made them do it, the result was a saving of about 
$314 to $4 million a year. That could have been done without our in- 
tervention, if only they had attended to it as they should, and tried to 
save money for the Government. 

We don’t have time. I don’t have time, and you don’t either, to go 
down there and see how these budgets are made up, but I am satisfied 
that if we could get this properly managed, not so much the Medical 
Department, but the armed services budget as a whole, as the Hoover 
Commission showed up here some time ago, we might save $6 billion or 


$8 billion a year. 
SITUATION IN PUERTO RICO 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, you mentioned, I believe, that you sent 
Navy personnel to private hospitals in Puerto Rico? 

Admiral Hogan. No, sir. The Navy personnel go to the Rodri- 
guiz Hospital, which is the Army hospital there, and there is an Air 
Force hospital there, but that is too far away from where our per- 


sonnel are stationed. 
GUANTANAMO BAY HOSPITAL 


Senator Cuavez. What about Guantanamo Bay? When are you 
going to finish that hospital ? 

Admiral Hogan. That hospital, I believe, will be ready for com- 
mission and occupancy in early fall, in September or October. 
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Senator Cuavez. Of this year? 

Admiral Hoean. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. It didn’t look that way to me 3 months ago. It 
seemed a lot of work had to be done. 

Admiral Hocan. That was the last report I received. Maybe they 
are optimistic. 

Senator Cuavez. It is needed ? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir; very badly. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye, do you care to ask anything about 
medicine or hospitals ? 

Senator Ture. No, Mr. Chairman. I was unfortunately detained 
so that I was unable to be here at the beginning of your hearing this 
morning. I have just been hurriedly reading some of the reports here 
that have been submitted in order to acquaint myself with the testi- 
mony. I have no questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. I have no more questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Civ. Enaineerine, Navy 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; CAPT. 
JOSEPH A. McHENRY, CEC, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Admiral Brarpstry. The next appropriation is “Civil Engineering, 
Navy.” The Navy requested $130,100,000 for this item. e House 
recommended a reduction of $500,000 at the suggestion of the Navy 
because of a reduction in requirements for the Deep Freeze operation 
at the South Pole. 

The Navy is not asking for a restoration of this amount, and Captain 
McHenry is here from the Bureau of Yards and Docks to summarize 
their request for this item. 

Senator Cuavez. We will insert the program and financing table in 
the record. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


Crvit ENGINEERING, Navy 


Program and financing 


| 
| 1955 actual] | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





| 
PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 
| 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service ascount): | 
z Engineering services _ _- $15, 876, 304 | $17, 379, 000 $17, 129, 000 
i 
| 


























2. Maintenance and operation of shore establishments. - 81, 811, 623 87, 310. 000 89, 530, 000 
3. Special procwrement......................-... bien 4, 243, 676 | 6, 263, 000 8, 720, 000 
4. Construction battalion ‘support OT Ie: ; 4, 196, 493 7, 057. 000 8, 992, 000 
5. Departmental administration - -_-___....-- ssiuiai lian el ore 5, 151, 685 5, 757, 000 5, 729, 000 
te ne I on Sen en ewveticocéucncences “TL, 27 9,7 81 123, 766, 000 130, 100, 000 
———SSS | —>—SY|_ =———————SSSS 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | 
accounts): | 
1, Engineering services _-_....-.- 300, 000 300, 000 | 300, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation ‘of shore establishments_- 16, 654, 878 17, 440, 000 | 12, 000, 000 
Se WN ool oe hc db cs nchodansenaee | 18,301, 922 10. 354, 300 10, 000, 000 
4. Construction battalion support_- Race ei 2, 148, 315 1, 905, 700 | 2, 700, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. __...............- : 37, 405, 115 30, 000, 000 0 | 25, 000, 000 
Total obligations................-.------- i ati 148, 684, 896 aie 153, 766,000 | 155, 100, 000 
FINANCING 
Comparative transfers from other actbunts_. Lore --------| —9, 970,405 — RGSS f....-.......... 


Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
CONN Ae ak Wi BAA cht on ce tuple dione castincnéccin Sdn wiiabebwnnabene —454, 907 — 254, 907 

Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 

Reimbursements from current year military assistance 





fund reservations . - -- caida <> OU TI i cee ca ion eee 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources (41 U. 8. ©. | 
NN os soko cannvcindguanadoawaconndaaeeebaala: 1a we —979, 500 |...---- 
PEI ose: . 5 ccna hind an Rasaemsasamauaaemantons | —30, 272,631 | —28, 820,500 | —25, 000, 000 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current year | 
military assistance fund reservations ----- eee wl 1 eisicannccnietabancnnauedm 


Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance 





ORE Ch PE SEE 454, 907 254, 907 54, 907 
Unobligated balance no longer available. -_.....--.-.---- avian 6, 171, 577 69, 700 200, 000 
ADPOOG FILA a crnceencmemnnnneer te ermnennennn-nenwore| 104, 294,000 | 120,069,700 | 130, 100, 000 








Obligations as of April 30, 1956, are $119,383,894. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. All right, Captain. 

Captain McHenry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am pleased to appear before this committee and report on the pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and to present our plans for 
the fiscal year 1957, as financed from the appropriation “Civil engi- 
neering, Navy.” 

The funds that will be required to support the programs under this 
annual appropriation in fiscal year 1957 total $129,600,000, or a net 
increase of $5,834,000 over the funds available in fiscal year 1956. 
Mainly, this increase is required for: 


Additional functions and facilities...c.ctcct..rc__._______ § 5, 411, 076 
Navywide procurement programs...........................____.. 2, 457, 000 
(CORON INIT a etn eR adenet ng nen 800, 000 
Procurement of replacement equipment__._.__._____-__-__-_ 816, 000 


NN i cenit essa cin ta trian sitll er ele ht he eee tie Sg] 8 alee trl 9, 484, 076 
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This indicates that additional programs totaling $9,484,076 will be 
supported with an appropriation increase of only $5,834,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Over last year’s figures? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. Funds requested for fiscal year 1957 
are, therefore, $3,650,076 less than those appropriated in fiscal year 
1956 for support of the same functions. 

This appropriation consists of five budget activities, each of which 
I will discuss briefly. 











ENGINEERING SERVICES 


For the first budget activity, “Engineering services,” an amount of 
$17,129,000 is required to provide technical engineering services to the 
entire Naval Shore Establishment, including Marine Corps installa- 
tions. This represents a net decrease of $250,000, compared to the 
funds available for this budget activity in fiscal year 1956. 

Senator ELtenper. What is the counterpart in the Army to the 
“Civil engineering” in Navy? Is that the outfit at Belvoir? 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. “Civil engineering” in Navy is a 
budget title. It is for the maintenance and operation, under the Civil 

“ngineer Corps, of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and the naval 
stations. 

Senator Exitenper. Do you do any kind of maintenance or super- 
vision and maintenance ? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. We are responsible for the design, 
construction, and maintenance of the Naval Shore Establishments. 
Senator Ex.tenper. Ships are not concerned ? 

Captain McHenry. That is correct. 





































MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SPECIFIC SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 





Budget activity 2 provides for the maintenance and operation of 
erent Shore Establishments for which $89,530,000 is requested in 
the fiscal year 1957. This activity is considered of especial importance 
as the purpose of the establishments financed from this program is 
primarily to support requirements of the Active and Reserve Fleets. 
There is an increase of $2,220,000 over the funds available for this 
budget activity in fiscal year 1956, all of which is for support of addi- 
tional functions and facilities. 


SPECIAL PROCUREMENT 





Budget activity 3, “Special procurement,” provides for major pro- 
curements financed from this appropriation, at an estimated cost of 
$8,720,000. The items procured are all in support of Navywide pro- 
grams. The funds requested for fiscal year 1957 indicate an increase 
of $2,457,000 as compared with the funds provided for this activity 
in fiscal year 1956. 

This increase provides for the procurement of replacement vehicles 
throughout the Naval Establishment, additional warfare material 
and equipment, and other specialized items of equipment under the 
technical control of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Senator ELLenper. What do you mean by additional warfare equip- 
ment? I thought that was under ordnance. 
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Captain McHenry. Warfare defense. 

Senator ELLENpER. You mean at the facilities ? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir; gas masks and detection devices for 
gases, and thing like that. 

Senator ELLenverR. Does that include protection—— 


WARFARE DEFENSE MATERIALS 


Captain McHenry. It is warfare defense materials. 

Senator E.ienper. Is this entire amount of $129,600,000 to buy 
materials that may be necessary in order to repair all of these facilities? 

Captain McHenry. There is $89,530,000 for that purpose. 

Senator E.Lenper. Within that amount ? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. So in that amount is included the repair jobs 
and maintenance of all of your facilities? 

Captain McHenry. Of all the Shore Establishments supported 
by this activity. It is definitely not the entire Naval Establishment. 


ADEQUACY OF FACILITIES 


Senator Eittenper. What is the situation now? Have you enough 
of these establishments erected to take care of the situation, or did 
you have to close any of them in recent years? 

Do you know? 

Captain McHenry. I don’t think I am equipped to answer that par- 
ticular question, sir. I think that would be for the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Senator Cuavez. Why isn’t he here this morning? I mean, the 
Chief of the Yards and Docks. Probably he could have answered the 
question. 

Captain McHenry. I would, if I may sir, propose to defer this 
question to the Navy Comptroller. They may be prepared to anwser 
it. 

Senator ELtenper. Is anybody else connected with these establish- 
ments in the way of their maintenance, and so forth ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. The Bureau of Aeronautics, for example, in 
their maintenance and operation appropriation will have the money to 
maintain and operate the various air stations. The Bureau of Ships— 
and they testified yesterday—testified for the amounts of money re- 
quired to maintain and repair the shipyards. The Bureau of Ordnance 
this morning: 

Senator ELLenper. They don’t have anything to do with the ship- 
yards? 

Admiral Bearpstey.. The maintenance of the shipyards. 

Senator Eixenper. That is a Shore Establishment. 

Admiral Brarpstey. The shipyards are maintained by funds 1n tne 
Bureau of Ships appropriation, “Ships and facilities.” 

Senator Cuavez. And he is talking now about yards and docks. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Essentially about yards and docks field ac- 
tivities in the United States and outside the continental United States. 
The funds to maintain the shipyards are under the Bureau of Ships 
appropriations. 
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YARDS AND DOCKS 


Senator ELtenper. What are the yards and docks used for ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think he should explain certain stations. 
That will give you some idea of the various stations and what they 
are used for. 

Captain McHenry. They are the public work centers, which are 
consolidated public works departments in the area of a naval base. 

Senator ELLenpER. Public Works Department to do what ? 

Captain McHenry. It is the maintenance and operational activity 
in the element of the Shore Establishment to which we are addressing 
ourselves. For example, at Norfolk we have a public works center 
which supports all the continguous activities down there, instead of 
having an individual Public Works Department in each command. 

Senator ExLtenper. That is public works done where? In the vi- 
cinity where you are located ¢ 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExLtenper. Such as what? What kind of public works? 

Captain McHenry. It is the maintenance and operation of the 
powerplants, the operation of the utilities. 

Senator ELLenper. The shipyard is something else. 

Senator Cuavez. No, no. 

Senator ELitenpver. That is what they said. You have nothing to 
do with the shipyards, do you ? 

Captain McHenry. Not as such, except where you have a public 
works center that is providing support to a shipyard. At Norfolk 
there is a public works department in the shipyard, but there is the 
supply center, the air station. 

Senator ELtenper. Why couldn’t you take care of the public works 
that is done in connection with the shipyards? Why must you have 
two at Norfolk? 

Captain McHenry. We have technical control of that. It is 
manned with Civil Engineer Corps officers, but it is supported by 
budgeting through the Bureau of Ships. Under the performance 
budget, the Bureau of Ships is responsible. 

Senator Eiienper. Is that made on a reimbursable basis? 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. Each sponsor bureau is responsible 
for budgeting for its own activity. 


PUBLIC WORKS OPERATION AT NORFOLK 


Senator ELLtenprer. What public works have you in mind, say, 
around Norfolk? Todo what? To build new facilities for the Navy ? 

Captain McHenry. The public works mission is the maintenance 
and operation of the establishment: The water, the sewage disposal, 
the providing of heat and light, and maintenance of roads, buildings, 
and structures. It is the operation of the institution. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you are the facilities that would 
normally be found under the control of the mayor’s office and the city 
council ? 

Captain McHenry. The city engineer. 

Senator Tarr. You have responsibility for the entire installation 
and then the shipyards are themselves a unit that exists in that area, 
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for example, but the overall public works, the water, sewage, elec- 
tricity, roads, streets, are your responsibility ? 

Captain McHenry. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ex.enper. Is there duplication ¢ 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. What is the difference in the public works you 
do on your own and that which is done by the ones in charge of the 
Bureau of Ships? 

Captain McHenry. There is no difference, sir. They are manned 
by the same sort of people. There isa difference in financing and finan- 
cial support. The bureau of Yards and Docks sponsors the budget for 
stations for which they have responsibility. 

Senator ELLENper. Do they work out of the same offices ? 

Captain McHenry. I don’t understand. Does who work out of the 
same offices ? 

Senator ELtenper. You, for instance. You take charge of the pub- 
lic works around, say, Norfolk, and then you have public works that are 
attended by the Bureau of Ships. 


DESCRIPTION OF PUBLIC WORKS CENTER 


Captain McHenry. I would like to explain the difference between 
a public works department and a public works center, if I may. 

Senator ELLenper. Surely. I would like to understand it, because 
I don’t up to now. 

Captain McHenry. A public works department is an element of a 
command in the same manner that the medical department is. The 
responsibility of that department is to keep the station maintained, in 
maintenance and operation, to keep the roofs from leaking, the holes 
out of the roads, and to keep the juice pouring through the line. 

A public works center performs those same functions in an area 
where you have a number of commands. It is a merger of the individ- 
ual public works departments. You might say it is the supermarket 
of public works functions that serves the various commands on a 
reimbursable basis. 

If a public works center is serving a shipyard, they call on the 
officer in charge of the public works center to perform a certain mis- 
sion. He performs it and the shipyard pays him for it. 

The shipyard therefore must budget for his responsibilities. It 
will reimburse the public works center. 

Senator Cuavez. That same thing applies to the other services? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF NEW VEHICLES REQUESTED 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, while we have interrupted Captain 
McHenry here, there is this one statement I would like to inquire 
about : 


This increase provides for the procurement of replacement vehicles throughout 
the Naval Establishment. 


How many vehicles does this involve ? 

Captain McHenry. The new procurement, sir ? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir; that you are going to have as replacements 
of vehicles throughout the Naval Establishment. 
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Captain McHenry. I think that is back in the details of the budget, 
sir. My recollection is 1,100 vehicles we are planning on procuring. 

Senator Tuyr. How many naval stations will these vehicles go into ? 

Captain McHenry. We are responsible for the entire procurement 
of the passenger-carrying vehicles throughout the Navy. 

Senator Tuyr. Those installations would be both in this country 
and overseas ? 

_Captain McHenry. Every naval passenger-carrying vehicle; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Tiryr. In Japan, or the Mediterranean, or the Hawaiian 
Islands; anywhere ? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Trrrr. Throughout the entire unit of the Navy? 

Captain McHenry. The entire Naval Establishment. This appro- 
priation supports all passenger-carrying vehicles, sedans, and station 
wagons. Now, I would like to draw a line between them and non- 
passenger vehicles. 

Trucks and construction items are supported by each individual 
sponsor. 

Senator Triye. That is right. -However, now, then, I do not know 
whether the report has reflected the total number of vehicles that would 
come under this heading, and what percent these replacements will be 
of vour total passenger-carrying vehicle fleet. 

Captain McHenry. I have some details, sir. Passenger-carrying 
vehicles? 

Senator Tyr. Yes, sir. That is what you have explained to me that 
this replacement is. It is the passenger-carrying vehicles, and there- 
fore. it would be enlightening to me if I know the total number of such 
vehicles under your command and what percent this replacement will 
be of your total vehicles. 


TOTAL INVENTORY OF VEHICLES 


Captain McHenry. The total inventory as of June 30, 1955, was 
9,083 passenger-carrving vehicles; the estimated inventory, June 30, 
1946. this month, 8.661 vehicles. 

Senator Trrrr. What happened to the vehicles that went ont? Did 
they go toa scrap yard or what? You have a lesser number here as of 
this last date. 

Captain McHenry. By obsolescence and by increased utilization 
studies. we have gotten the same performance. 

Senator Truyr. I know, but when you got the same performance 
something hannened to the vehicles. 

Cantain McHenry. They were disnosed of. 

Senator Tuvr. Were they disposed of as junk? 

Captain McHenry. They were disposed of as surplus sales: not 
for junk. 

Senator Ture. However, they were sold as surplus? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tryrr. And. vou are asking here for renlacements. 

Captain McHenry. That is correct. We are askine for 1.107 ve- 
hicles as a procurement and with that procurement, we will have voing 
obsolete from our present inventorv. plus this procurement, to an es- 
timated inventory 1 year hence, of 8,414 vehicles. 
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Senator Tuyr. You have reduced your inventory and when you 
made such a reduction were these cars beyond economical repair and 
worn out ¢ 

Captain McHenry. They very definitely were and we propose to 
reduce 1,100 more cars, which are completely obsolete and beyond 
their economic use right now with this procurement. 

Senator Ture. So these 1,107 new vehicles will replace vehicles worn 
out, 7 or outmoded, and they are beyond a reasonable repair 
status 

Captain McHenry. That is correct, sir. We expect to knock off 
some. We expect to have, with this procurement, an inventory of 
8,414 vehicles a year hence. 

Senator Cuavez. You are asking for 1,362 new vehicles? 

Captain McHenry. 1,107, sir. 

Admiral Brarpstey. The difference, Mr. Chairman, is the Marine 
Corps and Navy ambulances. He is speaking of the Navy part. Your 
figure includes the Marine Corps. 

Senator Cuavez. And you dispose of 1,199 the way you stated that 
Me dispose of the passenger surpluses? I see a figure here in the 

udget of old vehicles to be exchanged, 1,199. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I think that is the Navy and Marine Corps 
figure, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. The total is 1,199. That includes 90 in the 
Marine Corps? 

Admiral] Brarpstry. I think that is it, sir. 

ar ogre ELLenvDER. Captain McHenry, you are located in Washing- 
ton 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you above all of these public works that you 
established throughout the country ¢ ‘ 


TECHNICAL CONTROL OVER PUBLIC WORKS ACTIVITY 


Captain McHenry. We have technica] control over the entire public 
works activity in the Naval Establishment; yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Have you in mind a typical establishment for 
purpose of illustration, and if you do, I would like you to say what 
work is done and whether or not the work is done by civilians, like 
repair of roads and things like that. 

In other words, in a typical place, how many people who are in the 
service perform this work ? 

Captain McHenry. None of this work is actually done by uniformed 
personnel in the continental limits. However, your public works 
officer and his 1 or 2 or 3 assistants are uniformed officers of the Civil 
Engineer Corps. 

PUBLIC WORKS AT NORFOLK, VA. 


Senator Ex.renper. Let’s take Norfolk. Most of the work like 
repairs, and seeing that the roofs don’t leak, and things like that, are 
done by civilians? 

Captain McHenry. It is all done by civilians. sir. There is no 
military construction or repair work in the Public Works Department. 

Senator Extenper. I presume that when an establishment is com- 
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pleted, you move in to operate it? You move in to see that it is kept 
in good repair? 

Captain McHenry. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Exxenper. And all of that work is done by civilians? 

Captain McHenry. That is correct, sir. 

Senator E.ienper. All right. 

Captain McHenry. May I proceed with my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir. 

Captain McHenry. As there are several detailed programs compris- 
ing this budget activity, I will not go into further explanation at this 
time. However, shopping lists and status of programs will be fully 
presented and explained if desired. 


SUPPORT OF CONSTRUCTION BATTALIONS (SEABEES) 


Budget activity 4 provides support of the construction battalions 
(Seabees) at an estimated cost of $8,492,000. This is an increase of 
$1,435,000 over the funds provided in fiscal year 1956. The major 
increase in this program is $800,000 for a special mobile construction 
battalion project (Antarctic Expedition). 

The balance of the increase represents funding required for in- 
creased outfitting of active construction battalions, and equipment to 
replace items worn out through usage. 


ANTARCTIC ESTABLISHMENTS 


Senator ELtenper. Have we any establishments in the Antarctic 
now ? 

Captain McHenry. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Eiienper. Is that Admiral Byrd’s operation ? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir; Operation Deepfreeze. 

Senator ELLenpeR. This is new, isn’t it? 

Captain McHenry. This is to support the second year activity. 

Senator ELLenper. I mean it is something new? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. All right. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Captain McHenry. Budget activity 5 provides support of Depart- 
mental Administration of the Bureau of Yards and Docks in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at an estimated cost of $5,729,000. This is a decrease 
of $28,000 from fiscal year 1956. 

Senator ELienver. This activity 5 is to pay for the supervision of 
these various public works throughout the country. 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. This activity 5 is to support the de- 
partmental headquarters here in Washington, D. C., the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, as such. 

Senator Ettenper. And that includes all of your activities. 

Captain McHenry. That includes some—— 

Senator E.ienper. Like shipbuilding ? 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. This is the administrative organiza- 
tion in Washington comprising some 80 officers and 1,000 civilian em- 
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ployees who administer this entire maintenance and construction pro- 
gram of the Naval Establishment throughout the world. 
SLLENDER. That was the question I asked you a while ago, 


Senator 
I thought. 


Captain McHenry. I would like to point out that performance of 
the functions of the Bureau of Yards and Docks during fiscal year 
1955 resulted in income accruing to the Government of over $12 mil- 
This includes such programs as (1) rental housing, $7,419,000 ; 
(2) sale of personal property (Public Law 152) $675,000; ‘and (3) 
disposal and outleasing of real property, $4,178,000. In addition, the 
value of maintenance received by the Gov ernment from outleased in- 


lion. 


Go ahead . 


OF DEFENSE 


EFFICIENCY OF BUREAU 


dustrial reserve plants amounted to $3,163,000. 


Senator ELtenper. When you say an income accruing to the Gov- 


ernment of $12 million, you don’t mean net, do you? 


Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Just in collections that you have made ? 

That is collections ; that is ver y true. 

Senator ELLENpER. Collections for facilities that were built on which 


Captain McHenry. 


people rented ? 


Captain McHenry. That is correct. 
In closing, I assure you that in presenting this 1957 
for the appropriation “Civil engineering, Navy,” I have made every 
effort to effect economies wherever possible. 
been carefully considered and reviewed, and are the minimum neces- 
sary in support of the functions assigned to the Bureau of Yards 


and Docks under this appropriation. 


As of March 31, 1956, obligations 
876, as compared to the fiscal year 1956 appropriation of $120,069,700. 


oO 


The balance of $23.7 


year. 


Senator CHavez. What is your total backlog in this particular 
Have you any money that has been appropriated heretofore? 
We are just running right with the 
wind, and we expect to just about spend all at the end of the year. 
Are you the gentleman who discusses—— 

No, sir, there is another gentleman; the next 


item ? 


Captain McHenry. No, sir. 


Senator CHAVEZz. 
Admiral BrarpDsLry. 


appropriation. 


Senator Cuavez. You are requesting 7,162 additional housing units. 
Admiral Beardsley, why the necessity for these additional units? 
Can you discuss that yourself? 

Captain McHenry. I think I can answer. 
units are defense and title 3 
on or in the immediate vicinity of Navy and Marine Corps activities 
and are presently occupied almost exclusively by enlisted personnel. 


17,824 represents less than 20 percent of the ap- 
propriation and will be fully obligated prior to the end of the fiscal 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


NECESSITY FOR NEW HOUSING UNITS 


9 


trailer-type housing. 


Most all of them are in the lower pay grades. 


items for which we are asking funds are from transfers from public 
housing. The Public Housing Administration is required to inacti- 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


That is not net. 


The funds requested have 


and commitments total] $96,351,- 


Primarily the additional 
They 
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vate and dispose of these houses under existing legislation, and we 
have a need for them. 

This must be accomplished by July 1, 1956. Units are still needed 
to meet our continuing housing deficiencies. These men normally can- 
not afford prevailing rents and are not eligible for construction of 
more adequate Government quarters under current programs. 


HOUSES TRANSFERRED WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. What will be the average cost per house? 

Captain McHenry. The cost per house will come to us as a transfer 
without reimbursement. This is a maintenance and operation cost. 

Senator ELLeNper. You mean you are going to occupy housing that 
is already built? 

Captain McHenry. That is correct. 

Senator ELtenper. And what you are asking for is administrative 
money ? 

Captain McHenry. And financial and operating costs; yes sir. 

Senator Ettenver. And that is 7,162 units? 

Captain McHenry. 7.162 units; yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. And that is mostly public housing? 

Captain McHenry. It was all public housing. 

Senator E.ttenpver. Where is your largest number? In what area 
will you put the public housing? 

Captain McHenry. There are 4,608 trailers in about 25 various lo- 
cations. The greatest number is 1,862 at Camp LeJeune, N. C. 

Senator Ettenper. Is this public housing that you speak of related 
to public housing built by local authority ? 


LANHAM ACT HOUSES AND TRAILERS 


Captain McHenry. No, sir. This is Lanham Act housing and 
trailers. 

Senator Extenper. I am familiar with that. What I had in mind 
was public housing which was built under State authority. That is 
not it? 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I have a question I would like to 
ask. 

Senator ELtenpDeR. May I ask one more? 

Senator Ture. Definitely. Proceed. 

Senator ELtenver. I want to complete this if you don’t mind, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Torr. Go ahead. | 

Senator Extenpver. In repaying for the use of this facility, do you 
pay such an amount as to not only pay for the upkeep of it, but also 
for amortization of it? 
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Captain McHenry. No, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Who does? Of course, Uncle Sam does, but 
I mean to what department is that charged ¢ 

Captain McHenry. The original budgeting sponsor requests the 
facilities. In this case the public housing authority, under the Lan- 
ham Act. They have it. They now have been directed by the Con- 
gress to go out of busines. They have a facility there that is acceptable 
tous. They transfer it to us. 

We use it and the annual maintenance funds for which we are asking 
today actually provide the continuation of this facility without setting 
up an amortization fund. 

Senator ELttenper. However, the repairing and all of that is done 
by you, isn’t it? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir, and that is what we are requesting 
funds for today. 

Senator Exienper. All right. Thank you, Senator Thye. 


REASON FOR TRAILERS 


Senator Ture. Why the large number of trailers? Why couldn’t 
you have permanent structures rather than all those trailers? 

Captain McHenry. Senator, you could. This, however, is a facility 
in being that is available to us at no further cost to the Government. 


The Government has a considerable investment in it now. We can 
salvage that investment and get immediate utilization. 

Senator Tuyrr. Did you get the trailer houses as an inherited 
pee 


Yaptain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Or did you buy them? 

You bought none of those trailers? 

Captain McHenry. We did not buy these trailers; no, sir. These 
were furnished by the Public Housing Authority. They are now being 
transferred to us. 

Senatar Ture. Transferred to you? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And it is just recently that you have had to assume 
the responsibility of the management of those types of housing units? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. They are not in our custody yet. 
They. will be by July 1. 

Senator Tuyx. Thank you. That is all, Mr Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Ture. I have none. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you through, Captain ? 

Captain McHenry. I am through with my statement; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Captain McHenry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Minirary Construcrion, NAvAL Reserve Forces 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER; CAPT. A. B. BANISTER, USN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE) ; WILFRED P. 
TIENCKEN, SENIOR REAL ESTATE CONSULTANT, BUREAU OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS; CAPT. JOHN R. STEWART, USN, HEAD, STA- 
TION PROGRAMS COORDINATION BRANCH, BUREAU OF AERO- 
NAUTICS; AND CAPT. THOMAS C. SHANAHAN, USMC, HEAD, 
FACILITIES SECTION, LOGISTICS BRANCH, RESERVE DIVISION, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Admiral Brarpstry. Mr. Chairman, we might proceed. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Admiral Bearpstry. The next appropriation is “Military construc- 
tion, Naval Reserve Forces.” The Navy estimated $17 million for this 
item. The House committee recommended a reduction of $7,296,000 
and specifically deleted the following items: $761,000 for facilities at 
the Nava] Air Station, Glenview, because the past appropriation had 
not been obligated; secondly, $535,000 for the Marine Reserve Train- 
ing Center at Arlington, Va., with the request that the Navy explore 
the feasibility of using the facilities of the Naval Receiving Station, 
Anacostia. 

Captain Banister is here to give a very brief statement and answer 
any questions on this appropriation. 

Captain Bantsrer. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement. I 
should like, with your permission, to read it for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. We will insert the program and financing table 
in the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Miuitary Construction, NavaL RESERVE ForcEs 


Program and financing 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
1, Aviation facilities. _-.--- Sai noccncaccecccanccceu]” Gaara tel | GIR GL, 000 
2. Surface facilities... .........-.- ‘ obo dnadenvade 2. 191, 205 
FE itn rinsisncnn bth innpedaconttbnexctap raw ncae 2 617, 189 
NSS « vbtede chattb nensasacccteny Ls ad 19, 120, 131 
FINANCING 
Comparative transfers from other accounts... ----- - -.---| —3. 190, 309 


Unobligated balance brought forward. -_-_-- ..-.-----] —22, 626, 545 | —21, 696, 723 
Unobligated balance carried forward -- sienpbehted ieee dene 21, 696, 723 28, 758, 123 





DOR iiicincs ocianintsiascns ‘ ‘ 28, 061, 400 


Obligations as of April 30, 1956, are $10,797,225. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 






Senator Cuavez. All right. 
Captain Banister. Prior to reading it, sir, I should like to express 
Admiral Romoser’s apologies for not being here. He has had a or 
standing commitment to speak at the Naval War C ollege in Newport 
to the senior Reserve officers there and he left town last evening, sir. 
With your permission, I shall read the statement. 









AUTHORIZATION FOR PROGRAM 






Mr. Chairman, the appropriation “Military construction, Naval 
Reserve nowvate provides funds for the support of the facilities pro- 
gram of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve. The authorization 
for this rogram is contained in the National Defense Facilities Act 
: of 1950, Public Law 783, 81st Congress, as amended. 

This law grants continuing authorization, within prescribed time 
and monetary limitations, for the acquisition, construction, and im- 
provement of facilities necessary for the proper development, train- 
f ing, and administration of the Reserve components of the Armed 
: Forces. 

The House appropriations bill grants an appropriation of $9,704,000 
for this program. This compares to our original request of $17 mil- 
lion. The House Committee on Appropriations specifically deleted 
the funds for two projects from this submission, totaling $1,296,000. 
One was the purchase of the Brandon Junior High School, Arling- 
ton, Va., for a Marine Corps Reserve training center. The other was 
for improvements at the Naval Air Station, Glenview, Ill. 

We are accepting these deletions without reclama. However, these 
projects remain as urgent requirements which should be accomplished 
as soon as possible, and requests will be resubmitted at a later date. 








Ses 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT USE OF ANACOSTIA FACILITIES 


so led Abels va 


Senator Cuavez. What is wrong with this suggestion of the House 

committee that you use the facilities at Anacostia, instead of getting 
: a new one? 
Captain Banister. That is under consideration by the Department 
of the Interior, so that when the Navy no longer has any use for that 
area, the plan is to build a park and roadway right through that 
area, sir, and it was thoroughly investigated by the Marine C ‘Orps, Sir, 
and was found not to be available to them. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you going to get reimbursed by the Interior 













Department for that ? 

4 Captain Banister. No, sir, that is the Interior Department’s prop- 
erty. 

Senator Cuavez. They are going to get it without cost to them- 
selves ? 





Captain Banister. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

Senator ELtenper. Are there any other facilities nearby you could 
use ? 

Captain Banister. I believe the Marine representative here, Cap- 
tain Shanahan, can give you a more complete, detailed statement, of 
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what their investigation has disclosed, sir, so with your permission 
I would like to call on Captain Shanahan to answer that. 


AVAILABILITY OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Captain SHananan. Mr. Chairman, we have investigated all exist- 
ing Reserve facilities in the Washington, D. C., area. 

Senator ELLtenpER. How many have you? 

Captain SHanawnan. We only have one. 

Senator ELLenper. I mean in the Washington area. You say you 
have investigated all facilities. How many are there? 

Captain SHaNnaHAN. There are several, sir. I don’t have the fig- 
ure on them. 

Senator Eiienver. Are they used now for the Naval Reserve ? 

Captain SHANAHAN, Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENpER. You want to augment them? 

Captain SHananan. Our problem now, sir, is that we are occupying 
space at the Naval Gun Factory jointly with the Naval Reserve. 

Senator ELtenper. What is wrong with that? 


NEED FOR LARGER FACILITIES 


Captain SHanaHAN, Our unit, sir, has outgrown this facility. Both 
the Marine Corps Reserve and the Naval Reserve units have grown 
to an extent we can no longer use the facility jointly efficiently. 

Senator Ettenver. Is it used every day of the year ? 

Captain SHANAHAN. It is used 5 days a week, sir. 

Senator Etxenper. What about the Navy? Do they use it? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes; they use it with the Marine Corps. 

Senator ExLtenper. Would there not be a way whereby you could 
use it in the evenings or something like that so as to save a new facility ? 

Captain SHanawan. We have scheduled our units so the Navy uses 
it one day and the Marine Corps uses it another day, but there are so 
many units and the units are so large that scheduling is not the solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Senator ELtenper. Since when has this increase taken place? What 
has caused it ? 

Captain SHanaHan. It has been over a period of the last 3 years, sir. 


NEED FOR DRILLING SPACE 


Senator E.tenper. That is because of the new law that we put on 
the statute books? 

Captain SHananan. Yes; partially. For example, a Marine Corps 
Reserve unit of this size requires approximately 28,000 square feet of 
drilling space. At the Gun Factory the Marine Corps Reserve only 
has approximately 15,000 square feet in which to drill. 

Senator ELLenper. You mean under cover? 

Captain SHaNnaHaN, Yes, 

Senator ELitenper. They could not drill outside? 

Captain Smananan. There is no outdoor area available at the Gun 
Factory on which to drill. 

We have looked in establishments such as Fort Meyer, the Naval 
Receiving Station at Anacostia, the National Guard Armory, the 
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Army Reserve facilities, and the Air Force Reserve facilities. We 
have found no space that the Marine Corps Reserve can utilize. We 
have found no federally owned land upon which we could construct 
a new facility. 


PURCHASE OF BRANDON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


We believe that the purchase of the Brandon Junior High School 
is a solution to our problems, an economical one. 

Senator Eitenver. Is that for sale? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. At what price? 

Captain SHANAHAN. $535,000. 

Senator Extenper. What did it cost originally; do you know? 

Captain SHANAHAN. $275,000. 

Senator Exvtenver. $275,000?. So you give them $535,000 for it. 
That is a public body you are buying from? 

Captain SHananan. Yes. This building has been appraised by the 
district public works officer. 

Senator Eiienper. All right. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question at that point? 

This high school is put up for sale ? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuye. What is this school district doing? Building a new 
high-school building ? 

aptain SHanawANn. Yes. They have purchased land on the other 
side . Shirley Highway upon which to build a replacement and larger 
school. 

Senator Toyz. When they vacate they will either have to raze the 
building or find a buyer. 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. And you are the buyer ? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. At double what it cost originally. 

Senator Ture. Will you have facilities in there to permit you to 
conduct the necessary drill space and so forth, or are you going to 
have to do an extensive amount of alteratton and repairing before you 
can use the building ? 

_ Captain Suanauan. We will require no alterations, sir, no repair- 
ing. 

Senator Torr. You mean that the gymnasium is large enough to 
permit you to use it for drill purposes? 

Captain SHanauan. Yes, sir. There will be sufficient classrooms 
and office space, and so forth. 

Senator Tuyr. What percent have your Reserves increased that 
makes it necessary that you vacate the area in the Gun Factory to go to 
this new building? 

PERSONNEL STRENGTH OF UNIT 


Captain Suananan. The unit was activated in 1952, sir, and now 
has a strength of 30 officers and 436 enlisted men. 

Senator Tiryr. What increase have you had in each of the years since 
it was activated ? 

— Snananan. I have the figures over the past year, sir, that 
is all, 
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Senator Tyr. I was just trying to determine what growth you have 
had that makes it necessary to acquire the new facilities, or is this just 
an opportunity that you see and you are anxious to acquire some 
property ? 

Captain SHANAHAN. No, sir. We have been attempting for the last 
3 years to acquire a facility in this area. We realized initially that this 
would not hold the battalion. There were no other facilities available 
and we activated here to get our unit going, which we do in many cases 
with the Navy. We thought perhaps that we would be able to con- 
struct an addition at the Naval Gun Factory. However, the only area 
left at the Naval Gun Factory is to be utilized by the Navy there. 


EFFECT OF NOT ACQUIRING SCHOOL BUILDING 


Senator Tryr. What will happen if you do not buy that school 
building ? 

Captain SHANAHAN. We will continue to operate at the Naval Gun 
Factory. Our unit will suffer greatly there. 

Senator ELLtenper. In what respect would it suffer ? 

Captain SHananan. In training efficiency. We have no drill area. 


USE OF STREETS FOR DRILLING 


Senator ELLENpER. Can you not maybe get the Washington authori- 
ties to let you use the street to drill on? Why do you not try that? 

Captain Suananuan. We do use the street as much as possible, sir. 
It will also affect our drill attendance. The training program is inef- 
ficient because of lack of classrooms. We find loss of interest when 
conditions are so crowded. The training, of course, is substandard due 
to crowded classrooms and lack of space. 

Senator ELLENpER. How many personnel do you expect to take care 
of at this new high school you propose to purchase ? 

Captain SHananan. We can take care of the entire battalion, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. How many people? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Thirty officers and 436 enlisted men. 

Senator Ettenper. That is once every night? 

Captain SHANAHAN. We will utilize the facility 2 nights per week 
with the battalion, and volunteer training units will also use the facil- 
ity 2 other nights. 

I might add that the Naval Reserve also has plans to join us at this 
facility if we do acquire it. 

Senator Ertenper. How many facilities have you in the entire area 
to take care of these Reserves ? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Just one. 

Senator Extenper. And that is at the Gun Factory? 

Captain SHananan. Yes, sir. 


DATE SCHOOL WAS BUILT 


Senator Tyr. When was this school built? What year? 

Captain SHanawan. 1945, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. 1945, and they have outgrown it already ? 

Captain SHananan. That is my understanding, sir, and the location 
I understand is also poor. The population has grown in a different 


direction. 
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Senator Ture. Are there any other bidders or buyers besides you? 

Captain SHanauan. Not so far as I know now. ‘The University of 
Virginia, I understand, was once interested in it. 

Senator Ture. Do you think it is a good buy? 

Captain SHananwan. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL LAND 


Senator ELLenper. How much land is there? 

Captain SHANAHAN. 4.9 acres. 

Senator Ture. Is it a brick building ? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torr. How many classrooms are there ? 

Captain SHanaHan. We have a breakdown here. We would use 9 
classrooms as classrooms, 6 others as battalion offices, 5 as inspector- 
instructor offices, 6 as storerooms, and 3 others, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. How many could you drill at once? 

Captain SHanaHAN. We could drill the battalion there. 

Senator Extenper. In the gymnasium? 

Captain SHanauan. Our space criteria set up by the Secretary 
of Defense permits us approximately 5,000 square feet for a drill hall. 
We must drill by companies within that space. We could form a bat- 
talion. 

Senator Extenper. I presume you plan to maybe come here for 
more money next year to extend this facility ? 

Captain SHananan., No, sir. 


APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Senator Ture. Have you appraised this property, Captain, to de- 
termine what its actual value is if you were compelled to construct 
something that would suit your needs? 

Captain SHanawan. Yes, sir. We have a cost estimate to construct 
a similar building at $661,000. 

Senator Ture. That would be new? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And here they are asking for $535,000? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toyz. What is your appraisal of this building as to its 
actual value? 

Captain SHananan. The district public works officer has conducted 
an appraisal. I would call on Mr. Tiencken to discuss that. 

Senator Tarr. What district officer? 

Captain SHanauan. The naval district public works officer, under 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you made them an offer? 

Captain SHananan. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You have not done any Yankee business with them 
at all? 

Captain Suananan. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you are just going to do the Yankee- 
ing on the committee here ? 
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Admiral Brarpstry. Senator, I might clear the air a little bit. The 
House committee recommended that the Navy investigate this and 
the Navy has not completed its investigation, and we are not asking 
you today to restore this item, The Navy, as reported here by the 
Marines, doesn’t see any other place for them to go, but when we com- 
plete this investigation we will bring the matter back up through the 
House committee and through your committee again at a later date. 
Weare not asking you today to restore this amount. 

Senator Cuavez. Who made this appraisal ? 

Mr. Trencken. The appraisal was made by Richard Hall, a local 
appraiser in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Cuavez. Is he a real estate man ? 

Mr. Trencken. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. Thatisall. 

Captain Banister. Shall I proceed with the statement, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 


REDUCTION IN REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Captain Banister. The rest of the program was approved, but the 
request for new funds was reduced by an additional $6 million, Fund- 
ing for this reduction will be accomplished by the application of unob- 
ligated balances from prior year appropriations to the program. This 
funding will have to be done by the deferment of projects previously 
approved, all of which are also urgent requirements which must be 
completed after some unavoidable delays have been overcome. It may 
be necessary to submit requests in the future for additional funds to 
compensate for this reduction. 

The projects in this submission have been carefully reviewed and 
screened so as to include only those items considered to constitute the 
most immediate requirements. The Navy is required by the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, as amended, to provide, maintain and support an 
adequate Naval and Marine Corps Reserve to meet planned mobiliza- 
tion requirements. In order to meet these requirements, it is necessary 
that reasonable and adequate facilities be provided to conduct an 
effective training program. This request is consistent with the Navy’s 
long-range plan for the preper, efficient, and economical support of 
our Reserve components. 


CONTEMPLATED CAFETERIA CONSTRUCTION, NIAGARA FALLS 


Senator Cuavez. My attention has been called to another item here 
of $446,000 for the construction of a cafeteria, welfare, and recreation 
building, and to increase the space of the present facilities from 
12.778 to 21,300 square feet at the Naval Air Station in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Why does the officers’ room have to be 3,150 square feet and the 
enlisted men’s room only 2,500 square feet ? 

Captain Banister. May I call on 

Senator Cuavez. No; I want you to answer. That is what happens 
around here. You come around here to testify and read a statement, 
and then you have to call on someone else to give us the answer. 
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Captain Banister. These requirements, sir, are set up and the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks who build the facilities are the ones who have 
these requirements established for them, and I should like to call upon 
them to state the origin of these requirements. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you tell us how many officers there are at this 
particular installation? How many ? 

Captain Banister. 30 officers and 259 men, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And you would have 3,150 square feet for 30 
officers and you would have 2,500 square feet, or 650 less, for 259 en- 
listed men; is that right ‘ 

Captain Banister. That is right. 


COMMERCIAL MESSHALL NEARBY 


Senator Cuavez. The statement is also made that there is a close 
commercial messhall about a half mile away. Do you not feel that it 
would even suit the Naval Reserve to do a little walking for a half 
mile instead of having all of this new space? It would not amount to 
much in the way of dollars and cents, but it all accumulates by the 
time we finish with the bill. 

Senator ELLenper. You mean the $446,000? That is quite a bit. 

Senator Cravez. Why is it necessary to spend $446,000 for this 
Naval Reserve facility? Is it morale ? 

Senator Ex.enper. I thought the raise in wages would cure all of 
these things and would raise the morale, but now you have to go on and 
give other things. I just do not know where we are going to, Captain. 
You have the purse strings now. We have lost them. We have to 
follow what you say or else we are criticized. Why could you not save 
that $446,000 ? How are you making out now where this facility is? 
You have a facility there now ; have you not ¢ 

Captain Banister. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELuenper. What is the matter with it / 

Captain Banister. We also have an expanding Reserve program, 
sir, that is aimed at growing over the next 2 years, expanding by some 
60,000, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. It will expand further if you keep on giving these 
fringe incentives and making life easy for them. 


EXPANSION TO MEET MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


Captain Banister. This expansion is necessary to meet our mobili- 
zation requirements, sir, and is in our planning estimates. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you anything further ? 

Captain Banister. No, sir; that is all. 

Senator ELtenper. What is that facility that the Senator referred 
to there about walking a half mileto? What is it? 

Senator Cuavez. It is a public commercial messhouse, and I just 
stated that it would not hurt them a bit physically or moralewise to 
walk that half mile in order to get a bit to eat 

Have you anything further, Captain ? 

Captain Banister. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye, have you any questions? 

Senator Ture. With respect to this mess that you have in mind here, 
would that then be operated by the troops, the Reserves, or would you 
put some one in there to manage and operate that. mess? 
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Captain Banister. This is a Naval Air Reserve facility, sir, and as 

I indicated in our statement, our budget is divided into three categories, 
Surface Reserve, Marine Reserve, and Naval Air Reserve. Captain 
Stewart is here from the Naval Air Reserve who, I believe, can give 
you a more complete answer on this facility, since it is a Naval Air 
Reserve facility. 
_ Senator Tre. However, you are trying to justify the budget and 
in your justification, the question then is if the funds are allowed and 
the installation thereby made possible, would it be in operation every 
day, or just certain times of the year? 

Captain Banister. It would be in operation primarily on the 
weekends, sir. 

Senator Truyr. Just weekends, because that is when your Reserves 
would be out there ? 

Captain Banister. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Then during the balance of the week, would it have 
to be supervised and policed ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Your Naval Reserve air station is generally 
shut down, I believe, on Monday and Tuesday. Mondays and Tuesdays 
are sort of their Saturdays and Sundays. Throughout the rest of the 
week there are station people working. They are people working on 
aircraft. There are people flying then, but the bulk of the pilots fly 
heavily on Saturday and Sunday. However, the station is auite active 
all the rest of the week with the exception of Monday and Tuesday. 

Senator Tyr. Where do the men get their food now at the station ? 


DESCRIPTION OF NIAGARA FALLS STATION 


Captain Stewart. Being familiar with Niagara Falls, I would like 
to explain the situation a little bit. 

Our air station there is located on the municipal airport of Niagara 
Falls. It is in two old World War II hangars. There is a new hangar 
that is under construction now and is nearing completion. 

In these old hangars, which are pretty makeshift, they have a little 
square area smaller than this room that is made up as the cafeteria. 
You asked the question a few minutes ago about this alternative area 
where the people can eat. Actually that is in the airline terminal for 
the city of Niagara Falls, and Niagara Falls not being a maior airline 
terminal point, the cafeteria facilities are principally a lunch counter. 
I haven’t been over there, but I know it couldn’t handle a lot. And 
so to support what Admiral Beardsley said there, our naval air sta- 
tions are designed to take care of the so-called weekend warriors, but 
we do have a permanent party at each one of these. some of whom are 
Regular Navy, some of whom are Reserves, and that was the figure 
that the captain gave you: of people on board. Those are the support 
people. 

Senator Ture. What would be your cost in the maintenance of that 
cafeteria if this budget request was allowed? Would you not have 
an overhead, or would you not have a problem there of trving to make 
out or come anywhere near making out where you would only use it 
sucha short period of time each week ? 

Captain Stewart. Senator, Niagara Falls is a peculiar station in 
this respect, in that we do not have any barracks for the enlisted men. 
We have no BOQ and no messhall, so all the people, the station keepers 
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at Niagara Falls, come in and eat in a cafeteria which is run by the 
Navy exchange. 

Senator Ture. Where do they find their living quarters, then? 

ta wherever they can find them in the residential areas of the city ¢ 
Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpeEr. It is not usual to provide for the Reserves, is it ¢ 
You do not provide housing for them, do you? They usually come 
from the area where you have your facility ? 

Senator Tuyr. However, you referred to enlisted men. You must 
have some enlisted personnel there. 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir, we do. 

Senator Ture. You have to have enlisted personnel in order to su- 
pervise and police the equipment and the planes that you have there 
which you fly on weekends or when the reservists come in for their 
regularly scheduled flying, so you have to have a unit of troops sta- 
tioned there in order to maintain the equipment and to supervise it or 
police the equipment. 

Captain Stewart. That is right. 


TOTAL ENLISTED PERSONNEL AT NIAGARA FALLS 


Senator Tuyr. How many men are there as enlisted men and 
officers ? 

Captain Srewarr. At Niagara Falls they have 30 officers and 259 
men. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I thought. That is the regular en- 
listed and military personnel stationed there. 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tye. Do they have a mess of their own ? 

Captain Stewart. No, sir, they don’t. 

Senator Tuyr. And do they have any kind of quarters to live in ¢ 

Captain Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. Or do they just live out wherever they find it ? 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Did you say that they eat in the commercial airlines 
cafeteria ? 

Captain Stewart. No, sir, they don’t. They eat in a cafeteria which 
is in this old hangar 

Senator Taye. And whomaintains and operates.the cafeteria ? 

Captain Stewart. The Navy Exchange of the Naval Air Station, 
Niagara Falls. I am not too familiar with its accounting rules of 
how these are done, but I am pretty sure it pays for itself. 

Senator Tuyr. However, they maintain it, and now what you are 
trying to do is to get an appropriation that would permit you to go 
out and provide a much better cafeteria facility, and then they would 
go on and maintain it and operate it as they do that little cafeteria 
in the hangar now ? 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what you have in mind? 

Captain Stewart. Substantially, yes, sir. 

Senator Toyz. And your Reserve unit has grown to such a number 
that on the weekend when the Reserves are in and flying you do not 
have the facilities to permit the luncheon that they need during the 
time they are out there for their Reserve flying? You just have cer- 
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tain requirements of them to be a reservist and to comply with the 
reservist requirements they have to be out there on the weekend and 
put in so many hours of flying every month. If they do not fly on 
the weekend they have to fly in the evening. They have to get in so 
many hours every week in order to qualify as a reservist ? 

Captain Stewart. That is right, sir. 


EXPANDED RESERVIST PROGRAM 


Senator Torr. That is what you are now faced with, your inability 
to absorb the expanded reservist program. We have provided legis- 
lation to create a Reserve unit and we are encouraging an expansion 
in the reservists. That is where we expect to train some of these young 
men rather than put them under selective service. We expect them 
to enroll in the reservists and take their specific training and thereby 
become qualified soldiers if the needs of the Nation are such that we 
will have to have them. You qualify them in the Reserve and the 
will only have about 6 months of actual service to serve and they will 
then be trained soldiers after so many years, rather than take them 
out of civilian life and put them in a selective service army for a period 
of 2 years and then discharge them? That is what you have in mind, 
to build this facility so that you can accommodate and care for this 
reservist that you are recruiting under the laws that we have passed. 
Am Tright in that? 

Captain Stewart. You are right, sir. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Senator Ettenper. As to these 30 officers you now have there and 


four-hundred-odd men, are they the reservists we are trying to take 
care of? 

Captain Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenpEer. Whatarethey? Are they enlisted men there? 

Captain Srewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExtenpeEr. Are they accommodated sufficiently? I am still 
foggy about it, to be frank with you. 


STATION KEEPERS 


Captain Stewart. Maybe this background would help, sir. At an 
Air Station, whose primary administration is the support of the Naval 
Air Reserve, our so-called weekend warriors, we have to have a station 
complement which we normally refer to as the station keepers. These 
people are on permanent active duty. Some of them are Reserves 
and some are Regulars. 

Senator Tryr. Could you tell us for the record how many planes 
are stationed there under that command? Maybe that would help us 
to understand the need of this unit and the need of the restaurant or 
cafeteria facilities. 


Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. 

At the present time they have 20 jet aircraft and 14 propeller air- 
craft. As of December 31, 1956, they plan to have 20 jets and 17 
propeller aircraft. 
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TOTAL RESERVISTS USING AIRCRAFT 


Senator Ture. How many reservists do you expect to have enrolled 
and how many will be flying this equipment ? 

Captain Srewarr. The number of paid people who are on board—— 

Senator Tuyr. These are reservists who get on board ¢ 

Captain Srewart. No, sir, who get drill pay for coming out. 

Senator Ture. Keep the enlisted personnel of the regular military 
out now, and just confine yourself strictly to the reservist that is en- 
rolled and is going to come out there on weekends to put in the hours 
that are necessary for him to be a reservist. 

Captain Srewarr. Yes, sir, I understand what you mean, the in- 
active so-called weekend warriors who comé out there. 

Senator Ture. They are the reservists who come in under the law 
we passed. 

Captain Srewarr. Yes, sir. As of December 31, 1955, there were 
232 officers and 806 enlisted people who came out to the Naval Air 
Station, Niagara Falls, to participate in drills. 

Senator Tuyr. They come in under the provisions of the Reserve 
Forces Act and they are qualifying themselves to be either flyers 
or mechanics. 

Captain Srewarr. That is right. 

Senator Ture. If an emergency arises they will be recruited in the 
regular service. 

Captain Stewart. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tuy. The reason I say this, Mr. Chairman, is because we 
have a unit comparable to this at Wold-Chamberlain Field at Minnea- 
polis-St. Paul and that is a naval unit there. On weekends you can 
see flight after flight of jets or any other type of combat equipment in 
the air and they are the reservists that report in and put in their num- 
bers of hours of flying, which are required of them if they are to kee 
up their Reserve status. I think that I have stated it right. If 
have not, then I want to be corrected by you military men. That is 
my understanding of it. 

Captain Banister. That is right. 

Senator Extenper. To go back to the 30 officers, are they perma- 
nently stationed there? 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir, they are. 

Senator Eitenper. And the four hundred-some odd men? 

Captain Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extienper. What do they do? Are they the ones who train 
these reservists ? 

Captain Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. And that is why they have been stationed there? 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. There is a lot of preparation to getting 
ready for the weekend. 

Senator ELtenper. What do they do in the meantime? 

Captain Stewart. They are making up training programs. 

Senator ExLenper. It takes four hundred-some odd people to do 
that? 

Captain Srewarr. Don’t forget we have a lot of airplanes there, 
Senator, and we have to maintain 

Senator Ture. I think the captain is off the beam. The captain has 
his Reserve people confused with the regulars. 
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Admiral Brarpstey. No. I can speak to this. 

Senator Ture. Let us get this straight. 

Admiral Brarnsiey. He is right. You have a station. You have 
some valuable real estate. You have airplanes on the field. You need 
people there 7 days a week, even though the station is closed down. 

Senator ELLenper. Thirty and four-hundred-some odd. 

Admiral Bearpstry. Yes. They are the station keepers. You have 
them in Minneapolis, too. 

Senator Tuyr. How many officers are there? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Thirty, and the 200 enlisted men. Some of 
those are regulars and some are reserves. You have reserves on 
active duty all the time. 

Senator Ture. I thought you had 30 Regular officers at that station. 
Admiral Brarpstey. Some of those are reserves who are on active 
duty. 

Senator Tuyr. They are full time and on full pay? They are not 
the weekend fliers? 

Admiral Brarpstry. You are correct. 

Senator Ture. That is what I was trying to get straight. There 
are 30 officers and two hundred-some enlisted men ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. That is right. : 

Senator Ture. And they are on full pay? Whether they are re- 
servists or regulars is immaterial ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. That is right. 

Senator Ture. I want to keep them separated from your weekend 
reservists whose only requirements are so many hours per month and 
so many months of actual military service in order for them to be in 
a qualified position under the act. 

Admiral Brarpstry. That is right. I was talking only to these 
station keepers, Senator. 

SIZE OF STATION 


Senator ELLenper. What size station is that in that regular airfield ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. They are on a city airport. They have these 
two old hangars and they have the jet aircraft. They try to have every 
one up for the weekend flying. They try to have all the checks done 
on them, every one in condition to fly each weekend. 

Senator Eiienper. And for that purpose you are using 30. officers? 

Admiral Brarpsiey. Phere-are all types.’ You have security. You 
have administration. You have communications. You have supply. 
You have logistics. You have all these various functions there. You 
have your training programs and your planning for the weekend 
people. 

Senator Tryr. That is your 30 officers and two hundred-some en- 
listed personnel? That is their responsibility ? They do the guard duty 
and they do everything incidental to an installation # 

Admiral Brarpstry. Correct. 

Senator Tryr. However, there are others that come in under Re- 
serve status that have to have so many hours of flying if they are in a 
flying status, or if they are enlisted men they have to come in and do 
their regular routine work as a reservist in order that they may 
qualify for the pay as well as qualify to be exempt from selective serv- 
ice at some course within their life. 
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Admiral Brarpstey. They are organized into squadrons and they 
are trying to build up a squadron of ground personnel and flying 
personnel. They are the pilots and mechanics. 

Captain Stewart. We have 12 squadrons on Niagara Falls. 

Senator Tuye. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave you. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Senator Exienper. Of that four hundred-some odd you spoke of, 
two hundred-and-some odd are regulars and the others are reservists, 
is that it? 

Captain Srewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Are they on full pay ? 

Captain Srewarr. On full time, full pay. We have 30 officers and 
259 enlisted. That is full pay. 

Senator Cuavez. That includes the reservists ? 

Captain Srewarrt. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. This is regular military personnel ¢ 

Captain Stewart. Yes,sir. That is right. 

Senator ELLtenper. You spoke of four-hundred-some-odd being 
there all the time a while ago, did you not ? 

Senator Ture. That is when | thought the captain got off the beam. 

Senator ELtenper. I know he got off the beam. That is what con- 
fused me and you, too. 

Captain Stewart. If I said that, I was in error. 

Senator ELtenper. The four-hundred-some-odd you said were there 
permanently was a mistake on your part, if you said it ? 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. So all you have there are 30 officers and 259 en- 
listed men. 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. And that is what is required to take care of how 
many reservists ? 

Captain Srewart. As of December 31, 1955, to take care of 232 
officers and 806 enlisted. 

Senator ELtenper. On the weekend ? 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNnpER. How long do they train? Saturdays and Sun- 
days or just Saturdays? 

Captain Srewarr. No, sir. They come out one weekend a month 


and they report on Saturday morning and go home on Sunday after- 
noon. 


Senator Cuavez. One weekend a month ? 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. One weekend a month ? 

Captain Stewart. One weekend, but that is a Saturday and a Sun- 
day. 

Senator ELienper. And the other time? 

Captain Srewart. Well, they bring out one-fourth of them every 
weekend. 

Senator Etienper. Isee. One-fourth ? 

Captain Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extitenper. In other words, each person comes there once 
a month ? 


Captain Srewarr. That is right, sir, for a Saturday and a Sunday. 
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Senator E:tenper. Is that not a heap of people to take care of so 
few ? 

Captain Stewart. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

Senator Eitenper. Al] right. Iam just asking you. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further, Admiral ? 


LETTER FROM SENATOR BRICKER ON NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Senator Cuavez. I shall place in the record at this point a letter 
which I have received from Senator Bricker with an enclosure from 
Gen. Leo Kreber, of the Ohio National Guard, relative to the strength 
program for the National Guard. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


May 31, 1956. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am forwarding a communication from the adjutant general 
of the State of Ohio, Maj. Gen. Leo M. Kreber, expressing concern that his pro- 
gram for reorganization of the Ohio 37th Infantry Division may be handicapped 
by an inadequate appropriation for the Army National Guard for 1957. 

I wish to emphasize that the 37th Infantry Division was called up for Federal 
service during the Korean war and its strength in trained personnel sorely de- 
pleted by the transfer of units and men to other combat units during the course 
of that conflict. 

The 37th Division, as you will recall, served throughout World War II with 
extraordinary distinction under a single commander, Maj. Gen. Robert S. 
Beightler, United States Army, retired, Columbus, Ohio. General Kreber served 
as General Beightler’s artillery commander throughont, and succeeded General 
Beightler as commanding general of the division when the latter officer joined the 
Regular Army and became United States Military Governor of Okinawa. 

General Kreber still retains the position of commanding general of the 37th 
Infantry Division as well as the position of adjutant general of the State of 
Ohio, I have complete confidence, as does the entire citizenry of Ohio, in his 
judgment of the requirements for restoring the 37th Division to its proper status 
in Ohio. 

Your earnest consideration of an appropriation for the Army National Guard 
which would permit the 37th Infantry Division to inerease its level of strength 
by 2,100 in fiscal year 1957, in accordance with General Kreber’s program, would 
be appreciated. I am advised that the subcommittee is currently considering a 
1,000-man increase for the Army National Guard in fiscal year 1957. 

I request that this communication and General Kreber’s letter be included in 
the record of the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BRICKER. 


STATE OF OHIO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
Columbus, May 28, 1956. 
Hon. Jonn W. BRICKER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BRICKER: I have read with grave concern reports in the press 
and service journals that the Congress proposes to place a strength ceiling of 
407,000: on the National Guard for fiscal year 1957. It is pointed out that as of 
this date the present strength of the National Guard is very close to the proposed 
ceiling. It is hard to understand why all the emphasis is being placed on 
building up an adequate Reserve on one hand and on the other hand a meager 
strength ceiling is imposed on the most active and most fit for eombat reserve 
force, namely, the National Guard. 

Such a ceiling will place a distinct handicap on the Ohio National Guard. 
General Erickson, Chief of the National Guard Bureau, has pointed out that 
this will place a severe handicap on those guard divisions that were called for 
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active duty during the Korean war. The 37th Infantry Division of Ohio was 
the last division called for this service and was in consequence the last division 
released from active duty, back to control of the State. Our experience, starting 
with World War I and continuing through World War II and the Korean war 
shows that after a period of active duty only about 40 percent of the officers and 
less than 10 percent of the enlisted men rejoin the guard. 

We further believe that at least 5 years is required to rebuild a guard division 
on a voluntary basis. The 37th Infantry Division was released from Federal 
service on January 14, 1954, and in the ensuing 28 months has been built to a 
strength of 6,400 officers and men. While we feel that this is creditable progress, 
we also feel that we should be permitted to expand toward our authorized table 
of organization strength of 14,850. 

A realistic ceiling for the 37th Infantry Division would be 8,500 for fiscal 
year 1957 and 10,500 for fiscal year 1958. 

I would also like to point out that five battalions of anticraft artillery of the 
Ohio National Guard are scheduled for the on-site protection of the Cleveland- 
Yongstown area. These organizations should also be afforded the opportunity 
to grow if they are to perform their assigned mission. 

I would appreciate your studied considerations of the above facts and that 
these facts be brought before the Armed Services Committee. I feel very strongly 
about any thought of hampering us in the rebuilding of the 37th Division. 

Sincerely, 
Leo M. KREBER, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


Senator Cuavez. We are going to adjourn now and we will complete 
the Navy, I think, Tuesday morning. 

We will start here at 10. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Friday, June 1, 1956, the committee 
was recessed to be reconvened at 10 a. m., Tuesday, June 5, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1956 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
412, Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Saltonstall, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. RAWSON BENNETT, USN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL RESEARCH; REAR ADM. WILLIAM A. SCHOECH, USN, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS FOR RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT; REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, 
ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; 
AND WILLIAM W. EDWARDS, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF NAVAL 
RESEARCH 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 
We will insert the program and financing table in the record. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, Navy 


Program and financing 





1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direet obligations (volume of obligations for service account): 
1. Naval research $53, 708,778 | $70,600,014 | © $56,064,000 
163, 876,400 | 186, 448,023 | 181, 664, 000 
64,670,998 | 78,122,714 | 85, 560, 000 
103, 579, 302 | 130, 340, 017 148, 431, 000 
4,017, 415 4, 545, 318 4, 500, 000 
; 2, 938, 6 3, 351, 762 | 3, 206, 000 
i iikgeu dais a Adews = sbinnidinn mneairen eines : 598, 327 | 879, 570 840, 000 
8. Naval personnel 431, 864 | 534, 760 | 570, 000 
. Marine Corps ‘ 1, 592, 889 | 5, 177, 822 | 5, 075, 000 
Total direct obligations | 395, 414, 663 480,000,000 , 486, 000, 000 
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APPROPRIATIONS, 


Program and financing—Continued 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES—continued 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts) : 
1. Naval research. 
2. Aviation 
3. Ships 
4. Ordnance 
7. Supply--- 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 
PINANCING 


Comparative transfers from other accounts 

Unobligated balance brought forward. 

Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts biak 
Non-Federal sources - 

Unobligated balance carried forward 

Appropriation (adjusted) -- 

Reappropriation 


Norte.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above 
services (10 U. S. C. 1269 and 68 Stat. 576). 


Appropriation “Research and Development, 


30, 1956, $886,508,047. 
REDUCTION IN 


Admiral, are you ready ? 


1955 actual 


$162, 269 | 


290 000 
28, 695 

1, 781, 717 
6 


| 1956 estimate 


F $600. 000 
1, 125, 000 
3, 473 000 
4, 792, 000 

10, 000 


1957 


1957 estimate 


$600, 000 
1, 125, 000 
3, 473, 000 
4, 792, 000 

10, 000 





2, 262, 687 


10, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 











397, 677, 350 


5, 969, 275 | 
—1, 356, 694 | 


—2, 212, 687 
—50, 000 

40, 384, 645 
432, 634, 900 
7, 776, 989 


Navy,” 


Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
We are here to take up the research and development appropriation 


for the Navy. 





~ 490, 000, 000 


—40, 384, 645. 


—9, 950, 000 
— 50, 000 

30, 067, 645 
469, 683, 000 


MILITARY SCIENCE PROGRAM 


496, 000, 000 


"30, 067, 645 


—9, 950, 000 
—50, 000 

37, 067, 645 
493, 000, 000 


are from the proceeds of sale of utilities and 


obligations as of April 


The Navy estimated $493 million for this item. 


The House committee recommended a reduction of $1 million be- 
‘ause it was not convinced that the need for the various and sundry 


studies requested for the military science program. 
a brief statement and to answer 


Admiral Bennett is here to give 


any questions you have about the appropriations. 
Senator Cuavez. What did you say the House did ? 
Admiral Brarpstey. They took out $1 million from a $493 million 


appropriation. 
Senator CHavez. Proceed, Admiral. 


Admiral Bennetr. Mr. Chairman and members 
Rawson Bennett, Chief of Naval Research. 


I am Rear Adm. 


We are not asking for restoration of that $1 million. 


of the committee, 


I as- 


sumed the responsibilities of the Chief of Naval Research the 1st 
of January 1956, succeeding Rear Adm. F. R. Furth, who has retired 


from active duty. 


I have a prepared statement which I can read, or which you may 
have for the record, sir ’ and which I can brief, if you so desire. What- 


ever is your pleasure, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. You may read it. 


Admiral Bennerr. The research and development program of the 
Navy has been very active in recent months and this activity is re- 
flected in the program and budget you are now considering. 
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“LAMP LIGHT’ PROJECT 


Probably the factor having the most far-reaching effect on the Navy 
research and deve lopment program was the initiation and completion 
of the “Lamp Light” project. 

As you may remember from last year’s presentation, this was a 
study project designed to bring together the combined talents of 
some.of the Nation’ s leading sc ientists and engineers and concentrate 
this “firepower” on the major military problem of continental air 
defense. 

This project was operated for us by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Teckapoloxy and was under the leadership of Dr. Zacharias. The 
Navy was joined in this project by the Army and Air Force. 

The problem was simply to determine the ability of the Armed Forces 
to defend this continent against enemy attack in light of the known 
and estimated ability of the enemy to launch such an attack. 

What are the limitations on our ability to make our defense of this 
continent truly effective? What are the areas of improvement that 
a vital research and dev elopment effort could accomplish? What is 
the time schedule for achieving such improvements ? 

The scientific team was assembled, was given all information avail- 
able tothe Armed Forces on the subject, ‘and spent many months on 
the assimilation of the data, fieldwork, discussion of each segment of 
the problem, analysis, and preparation of a report of their ‘findings. 

Senator ELLENpER. When you speak of scientific team, is that purely 
from the Navy ? 

Admiral Bennerr. No, sir; they embrace scientists from all over 
the United States. Mostly civilians. 

Senator Extenper. Was Army taken in? 

Admiral Bennetr. Army, and Air Force. 

Senator E:tenper. All of you ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN THE FORCES 


Senator ELLenver. To what extent is there coordination between 
the forces ? 

Admiral Bennett. There is full coordination on this project, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. What about other projects? 

Admiral Bennett. As far as I am aware, sir, there is full coordina- 
tion on every project. 

Senator ELLeNper. Why are they handled separately? Do you not 
think you might do a better job by having it all in one? 

Admiral Bennert. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

Senator Exrenper. I would like to ask you what I asked the head of 
research forthe Army. I pointed out that the total amount, according 
to a statement that was furnished to the committee, was $5,194,600,000- 

The Army questioned those figures and concluded that there was 
something that was added to this $5 billion that did not reflect pure 
research and development. 

We were informed that as to the development and test evaluation 
item, for which the Army had received $553 million that figure included 
money which should have been charged to procurement. 

Now, I notice here that you are asking for research and develop- 
ment, £493 million, and that has been reduced $1 million, so it is $492 
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million that we are talking about now and you have items activities 
supporting research and development test and evaluation items, with 
a subtotal of $1,282 million. 

Will you discuss that figure for us? 

Admiral Bennerr. I am not familiar with that figure, sir. 

Senator Extenpver. Youare not? It comes in Defense. 

Admiral Bennett. $492 million lies in my competence, sir. 

Senator ELienprer. You do not know what the other fellow is doing 
in your department? It is all charged here. 

Admiral Bennerr. Not in my department. 

Senator ELLenper. Why are you not? You are the head of it. 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir; I am the head of the Office of Naval 
Research, which is responsible for research and development and not 
fer evaluation of prototypes and other matters which may have been 
included in some other figure, sir. 

Senator Etzenper. Does not eventually what you work on seep 
through to these others? Activities supporting research and develop- 
ment and tests and evaluation items? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Why are you not familiar with that? 

Admiral Bennerr. Because it does not lie within my responsibility, 
sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do the activities supporting research and 
development to the extent of $134 million come in ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, | think I can cast some:light 
on this, sir. Admiral Bennett is the officer in charge of the Office of 
Naval Research and the chief sponsor for the Navy’s research and 
development program. 


FUNDS FOR EARLY DEVELOPMENT WORK 


This is an appropriation we are talking about today. But over 
and above this particular appropriation, and included in such appro- 
priations as the Bureau of Aeronautics aircraft procurement appro- 
priation, in certain Bureau of Ships appropriations and Bureau of 
Ordnance, and other bureaus, there is money in the production areas 
which is used to convert early prototype designs to truly production 
articles. 

This larger figure which you have been furnished by Mr. McNeil, 
is to try to give you some measure of what you shall talk about when 
you say Spmentich and development,” in the total effort. 

Senator Ex.tenper. What is the use of lumping the figures this 
way? You are making it $5,194 million, and yet one of your officials 
comes here and says that $300 million for the Army at least ought 
to be charged to procurement. ; 

Now, why put that under research and development ? 

Amiral Brarpstey. We did not make the large figure bigger our- 
selves, Senator Ellender. 

Senator E.tenver. Was it not taken from the figures you furnished ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. We furnished certain figures to Mr. McNeil’s 
office. They took these figures and from those derived certain figures 
which they furnished to the committee up here. 

It is a matter of judgment, sir, when you get down to some con- 
tracts, where the development stops and early production starts. 
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You can’t write a certain definition that right here is where develop- 
mest'stops. That is the problem, sir. 

Senator Eitenpver. Is there anything that is produced for the use 
of the Navy that does not go through research and development? 

Admiral Bearpstey. We buy some things off the shelf that we do 
not put through research and development, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. That is procurement ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes. 

Senator ELienper. I am talking about research and development. 
I can well understand that in procurement you buy things that do 
not go through research and development, but things that are proc- 
essed and that are put together for the use of the Navy, such as—— 

Admiral Bearpstey. Let us take an airplane. 

Senator ELtenper. Airplanes and guided missiles that we have been 
hearing a lot about. I assume that includes items you think are better 
than some produced by other departments ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Some people have made those statements. 

Senator ELLENDER. You do not agree with the statement? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir; I do. Maybe other people do not. 

Senator Extxenper. In other words, you believe that the Navy’s 
missile is better than the Army’s? 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir; I don’t. I am not in a position per- 
sonally to evaluate the technical competence of the Army and Air 
Force missiles. 

Let us take the case of the airplane, and I think I can explain the 
situation. 

In-our research and development appropriation we pick up the early 
studies of a new aircraft and we carry it so far. 

Then we have to pick up with our procurement funds further 
development work. A great deal of work has to be done before it 
becomes a fleet ready article. 

Senator ELLtenper. You mean that is the finished product when 
procurement takes it over? 

Admiral Brarpstey. It is not, sir, and that is the area where this 
uncertainty arises. 

Development work is being done on procurement funds. ‘That is 
the figure Mr. McNeil gave you. 

Senator ELLENDER. Were you here when the Army testified? 

Admiral Brearpstey. Except for the research part. 

Senator ELLeNpEr. Now, General O’Meara looked at. the figures I 
gave him and he said, as I recall, at least $300 million was chargeable 
"aa een 

yeneral Moore. He said that, sir. 


FUNDS CHARGED TO PROCUREMENT 


Senator ExLeNper. Now, how much would you say would be 
charged to procurement out of the $654 million that makes up the 
total of the $1,282 million that is charged to the Navy under research? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Let me look at that paper, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDrER. Yes, sir; take a good look at it, because [ would 
like to have it explained. There is some effort somewhere, in my 
humble judgment, to lessen your procurement item and increase your 
research item. There is some juggling of figures there that I do not 
like too well. 
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I would like to get explanations as to why that was done. 

Admiral Benner. Perhaps I can clarify it a little bit, Senator 
Ellender. 

Senator ELLenper. I want it clarified because here is an effort in my 
humble judgment to indicate that you are going all out for research ; 
that you are spending over $5 billion in that endeavor. Yet when 
you boil it down, we may find that much of that amount should be 
chargeable to procurement. The Army indicated that $300 million 
should be so charged. How much will you charge to procurement 
from the Navy’s standpoint out of the $600 million that you have 
there ? 

Admiral Bennetr. Out of the figures here, sir. If I may, I will 
take them in order. 

The $492 million as approved by the House provides for the research 
and development up to a model of equipment which is suitable for 
production but not necessarily production engineered. 

Senator ELtenper. What do you mean by that, now ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. I will come back to that, sir, with your per- 
mission. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


The next item here “Activities supporting R. and D., $134 mil- 
lion,” that is for the construction of facilities and laboratoriés, costs 
of militar y personnel, and other special items. 

These are essential for getting the research and development work 
done. 

Senator Extenper. Why should that be separated from the first 
item ? 

Admiral Bennett. This is an accounting practice on which I am 
not competent to speak. 

Senator ELLenper. How do you know when to separate it? You 
are the head of it, Admiral? 

Admiral Bennett. This represents the compilation of the cost of 
these facilities, sir. 

Senator Extenper. You mean facilities that you use in order to 
develop your research ? 

Admiral Bennerr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Etienper. So that the first item, then, is todo what? To 
pay for what? To pay for the salaries? 

Admiral Bennett. Salaries and material. 

Senator Evienper. And contracts that you make with univer- 
sities ? 

Admiral Bennett. Sometimes; yes, sir. 


OONTBACT WORK 


Senator ELtenper. I wonder if you can tell us how much of that 
$492 million you are asking for, or let us say, the money spent last 
year, was for contract work ? 

Senator Cuavez. What is the breakdown ? 

Senator Eitenper. Give us a breakdown for last year and how you 
propose to spend that this year, if you will. 
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Admiral Bennerr. We have the figures, sir. While we are getting 
it, may I go on to the next item, sir? 
Senator ELLeNpER. Proceed. 


REENGINEERING FOR MASS PRODUCTION PROCESSES 


Admiral Bennett. The final item of $645 million is technically 
within the procurement area, but this is the model which I mentioned 
before which is fully developed, but which for mass production, for 
instance, has to be reengineered for the mass-production processes. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Who does the reengineering ¢ 

Admiral Bennett. The agency which is to produce e it, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. If it has been fully developed, why do you have 
to have some other work done on it? 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, if I might try to get my thoughts 
clear on it, too. 

You have to do all the research, all the designing, engineering, to 
get the model into its final design. 

Then you take that final design and you say to a contractor, “Here 
are the specifications and this is what we want as an end product,” 
and then you submit it and you obtain a bid on it; is that correct ? 

Admiral Bennerr. That is correct. 

Senator Tuye. Is it a competitive bid ¢ 

Admiral Bennett. In some cases, yes. 

Senator ELtenper. Is that on the research ¢ 

Senator Tuyr. They have had to go through all the steps of getting 
the research project to where you say this is a design and size and 
model which we are going to put into production for the present. 

And you have taken all of these steps. First, you had to procure 
the materials. You had to have a laboratory to do your research in. 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And that is involved in these two first items. 

Now, you get down here and you now have it completed and you are 
laying a model and all of its specifications before a contractor. It 
may be the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., or it could be a 
firm down in Louisiana, it makes no difference, whoever the bidder 
is or whom ever you make a contract with, that is what is involved in 
the third item ? 

Am I[ right on that ? 

Admiral Bennett. It is the cost of reducing it to a mass-production 
item. 

Senator Tuyr. When you get ready to say, “I want 500 of those units 
in accordance with the Specifications we have submitted to you,” that 
500, or any part of it, would be involved in this last item which is 
$654,800,000 ? 

Admiral BENNET?. Yes, sir; correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I think I see how you 
proceed under these three different funds here. 

Admiral Brennerr. Senator Ellender, I have the information you 
requested. Approximately $214 million of the fiscal year 1955 re- 
search and development funds were used for contracts. An estimated 
$286.7 million will be contracted out in fiscal year 1957 ? 

Senator ELLENpDER. Will be what? 
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Admiral Bennett. Will be contracted. 

Senator Cuavez. Out of which item? 

Admiral Bennett. It will be out of $492 million approximately 
$286.7 million will be contract work. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, I am confused. I thought this $492 million 
figure was materials and supplies which are used in the research lab- 
oratory while they are making up their mind as to what model will be 
put into production. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Mr. Chairman, I think I can staighten it out. 

Senator ELtenprr. It is too big, Senator, and yet we have it divided 
into three parts. That is why I say it ought to be one. 


JET ENGINE DEVELOPMENT 


Admiral Brarpstry. Let me take a jet engine and follow through 
its development and show when you pay for it in research and develop- 
ment and when you pick it up with production funds. 

This is indicative of how this is handled. 

Before we start I would make one suggestion here. We do not 
develop the early prototype in our laboratories. Much is done under 
contract with research concerns. 

Senator Tuye. I want to be certain as to whether the material that 
goes into the product on which you conduct research is involved in 
this $492 million. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. You say some of that is contracted. Do you mean 
that you might get a complete jet engine ? 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir; no. 

Senator Cuavez. Is this the idea? Before you start your research 
and development you have to procure certain materials. You also 
have to expend money for facilities and other necessary things before 
you proceed with your research. 

Admiral Bearpsiey. Let me suggest that Admiral Schoech take 
the jet engine. I think he can cover how it is done. 

Admiral Scuorcu. Mr, Chairman—— 

Senator Extenper. What is your position ? 

Admiral Scuorcnu. I am Rear Admiral Schoech, and I am the As- 
sistant Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics for Research and 
Development. 

Senator ELtenper. Who is your immediate supervisor? 

Admiral Scuorcnu. I work under the Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, James S. Russell. He is Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

In the research and development part of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
we are responsible for the development of naval aircraft. 

Senator Extenper. Has your group the use of any of this money 
that we are talking about now? 

Admiral ScHoencu. It does, sir. 

Senator ELtitenper. How do you get hold of it? When is it that 
you make use of it? At what stage? 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POLICY 


Admiral Scuorcu. This matter first, let me say, Senator Ellender, 
is a matter of policy set forth by the Department of Defense. The 
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interest in the Department of Defense particularly lies between the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development and 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Applications Engineering. Dr. 
Furnas and Mr. Newberry; they set the policy in this regard. 

Senator ELLenper. When you say policy, you mean as to the kind 
of aircraft ? 


CHOP LINE BETWEEN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Admiral Scnorcu. I am now speaking, sir, of the chop line be- 
tween research and development funding and production funding on 
the other hand. 

For instance, in the jet-engine field the Department of Defense has 
specified that the chop line, or that the research and development funds 
should cease when the design of the jet engine has been proven feasible. 

Senator ExLxenper. Now, in order to prove it feasible, you must 
have it in operation, must you not? You must have a prototype that 
will run, that will perform, as research has designed it to perform? 

Admiral Scnorncn. That is generally true, sir. 

Admiral ELtenper. Now, where does the money come from to per- 
fect an engine so that it will perform according to what your research 
and development says it should perform? That is a simple question, 
is it not? 

Admiral Scnorcn. Yes, it is a simple question, and I think I can 
answer it simply. 

In the case of a new design, completely new design, research and 
development funding would probably have to fund this project 
through the actual running of the engine to make sure that, as you say, 
it will work. 

Now, if this particular engine was not a quantum step, was a smaller 
step, for instance, then perhaps it would not be necessary to run that 
engine because a similar engine had already run. So this chop line 
that I am sneaking of 

Senator Exiienper. In that case of a similar engine, is it one that 
has already been tried ? 

Admiral Scuorcn. If the general design has already been tried 
and proven, then it is not necessary to run it again. 

Senator Exttenper. Let us take one case of where you take a new 
engine, or I think your research and development has developed quite 
a variety of implements of war, rockets, and so forth—let us take in 
your field of aviation a brand new idea in an engine which has not 
een run; it is a new engine altogether. 

At what point does it leave research insofar as the expenditure for 
produetion 1s concerned ? 

Admiral Scnorcu. That will be about 50-hour qualification test. 

Senator ELLenper. It is an engine already built. 

Admiral Scuorcn. Yes. 

Senator Eirtenper. And that engine is built out of funds included 
in the $492 million ? 

Admiral Scnorcn. That is correct. 

Senator Ex.tenper. Senator Thye, do you hear that? It is built 
out of funds provided in the $492 million we are talking about. 

Now, whenever that engine has been declared to be proficient, it 
will perform according to the way you think it ought to perform, then 
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it is removed from research and development and put into the place 
where it can be produced on a larger scale. That is, if you want 10, 
50, or 100, then it goes from research into what ? 

Admiral Scnorcn. Production. 

Senator ELLenper. Now, if that is true, why is it that you have this 
third item there ; namely, the $654 million item ? 

Admiral Scnorcu. Could I see the third category that you are 
speaking of ? 

Senator Exitenper. Certainly. As far as I am concerned, if the 
chairman will permit me, I want to find out who prepared those 
figures and why they made them so big and charged so much to 
research. 

That is what I would like to find out. Why is it necessary to come 
here and ask us for $493 million for research, when you have charged 
to research and development one-billion-and-some-odd dollars. 

Admiral Brarpstry. First, these figures were prepared in Mr. 
MeNeill’s organization. 

Secondly, it is not just research. It is research and development. 

This last category you are talking about is in the development 
category. 

Senator Exxtenper. In research and development, as the admiral 
has just stated, the second item there provides for the machines that 
you use to complete the design of what research and development 
proposes. Isthat true? 

a Bearpstey. Not exactly that way. Let him go a little 
further. 


IRONING OUT BUGS 


Admiral Scuorcn. In addition to running this engine for the first 
time, making sure that it is feasible, there are normally many bugs 
left in, in particular engine that has to be ironed out. 

The design has proven feasible; we understand that, but now we 
have to go on and make some more development on top of that. That 
costs some money. 

Senator ELtenper. Who does that development ? 

Admiral Scnorcu. We do with these funds. 

Senator ELLenper. But still under research? 


INDIRECT CHARGES 


Admiral Scuorcu. No, sir; not all of it is under research. I for- 
got to mention one thing here. That is that we have to support, of 
course, our research and development stations that do much of this 
development work. Those are called indirect charges. 

In my case, sir, out of the $181 million that we get in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics in this particular appropriation approximately $27 
million of that is devoted to what we call indirect charges. 

You mentioned them a while ago. They are to provide services, 
salaries, heat and light, and so forth, on our research and development. 

Senator Cuavez. Is this in the second item ? 

Admiral Scuorcu. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Bennett. Senator Ellender, maybe I can simplify your 
problem, I hope, by going to the automobile. 
Admiral Brarpstry. Let me speak to this, sir. 
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I headed the procurement division of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Let‘ me -take the jet engine and carry it through a little further be- 
cause I think this will solve the case. 

A new jet engine starting from scratch, one of these engines you 
described, may take between 50 and 75 million dollars to develop to 
the point where it is completely ready to give to a pilot in the Air 
Force, or the Navy, or the Marine Corps, as the case may be. 

Senator Exzenver. How much of that is not done under the admiral 
here, under the research and development item of $492 million? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Up to $20 million of that might be carried on 
with your research and development funds in that first item. 

All the rest of the bill is paid for with the early procurement funds. 


COMPONENT TESTING OF JET ENGINES 


Noéw,.a jet engine, like the J-57, might run in a test cell at Pratt & 
Whitney some 15,000 hours before it is a completely proven engine. 

As Admiral Schoech has pointed out, we pick up the basic ideal and 
Pratt & Whitney Corp. takes the design through. It designs and 
builds the parts for the engine for maybe the first two or three thou- 
sand hours. It gets a complete engine and puts it in a test cell and 
runs it for 5,000 hours. 

It gets to the point where the basic idea is proven. At that point 
they say “We have an engine that we are sure we can develop further 
and eventually give you a fleet-ready engine. 

Senator EL.enver. In other words, up to that point when you 
prove that, you have taken all the bugs out 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir; the bugs are not all out. We have 
proven the basic concept of the design. We know we can put it in a 
cell. We know we can run it up to its rated thrust, but we have many, 
many problems of metallurgy, and individual detail design. 

The only way we can prove it is to run it five or ten thousand hours 
additional in a test cell and sometimes in an airplane, being carried in 
the air to get it up to altitude 

Senator ELLENDER. It leaves the research and development ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Fund area, but still stays under the technical 
control of the research and development people. It still stays under 
their technical control. 

Mr. Newberry in the applications engineering area is watching it 
very closely, to see how fast we can ac tually put it into production. 

Now, you ‘have to build these things and run them until they fail. 

As I ‘said, it takes ten to fifteen thousand hours of running in a test 
cell. 

Senator ELtienper. That is that one engine you are talking about. 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir; they may build 50 engines. They 
may build 50 engines, many of which may fail. You get a jet engine 
with $70 million « or more of effort and 15 4000 hours of test ing of various 
components and complete engines. 

Senator Extenper. That is in research and development ? 

Admiral Bearpstey. Only the first $20 million of it, approximately. 

Senator Tuyr. That comes under this first item, research and de- 
velopment ? 

Admiral Brearpstey. The first $20 million. 
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Senator Tuyr. And at the same time there is a certain amount of 
that same research activity that is charged to the second item, and 
activities supporting this, because you cannot do this research out 
under the shade of a maple tree; you have to do it inside of a research 
laboratory and there you have to have all the facilities that comprise 
a laboratory activity. 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is right. 


ACTIVITY SUPPORTING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Ture. Now, those two items might be involved at the same 
time, research and development and activity supporting research and 
development. 

You may be charging to both accounts while you are conducting this 
research and once you say this is the perfection that we have been 
striving for, now, it is ready to be contracted to go into mass produc- 
tion, that is when you go down here under the development test, evalu- 
ation items: is that it! 

I think the heading is misleading. I think it is very misleading 
and I would put the development test and evaluation item up in the 
first line. 

Admiral Brarpstey. You are completely right. 

The point is that the first 10 or 20 engines you build on your produc- 
tion funds may never get into an airplane that goes into the fleet. 
They are used in the development program. 

A few of these early engines may get into the early prototype air- 
craft. They may never get out to the fleet themselves. 


ARBITRARY FUND-SPLITTING RULES 


This thing has been watched for many years by the Bureau of the 
Budget. They are quite conversant with this split. It is an arbitrary 
split because you cannot get two scientists who will agree where re- 
search stops and development starts. 

So you have to make certain arbitrary rules. 

Senator CHavez. We would rather have it from you than the Bu- 
reau of the Budget because you people are the authorities on jet 
engines. 

Admiral Brarpstry. You can quarrel as to the exact amount of 
money and you can quarrel as to how they made the definition, but the 
fact remains that the national research and development effort in the 
military is much larger than the pure research and development 
appropriations. 

If the national effort was measured by the research and develop- 
ment appropriations, we would be further behind than we are today. 
I think nobody can contest that statement. 

Senator ExLenper. If the Army had charged to the first item as 
much as $300 million that should not have been charged there, let us 
find out how much of your $654 million should not be charged to that 
purpose. 

Admiral Brarnstry. I think it would be possible to give you a state- 
ment of the items reported by Mr. McNeil. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Magnitude of effort in research and development, test and evaluation in 
Navy appropriations 
[Millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fe SOE ii ie i itn oh cmngincpeliendin dese $493. 0 
Appropriation “Research and development, Navy,” $493.0 million. 


bib andaidnlpsaahiacuniiaoe’ 134. 2 


Activities related to research and development programs 
I 55. 9 


Includes construction at naval research and development ac- 
tivities such as Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, 
Calif.; Naval Air Development Center, Johnsville, Pa.; Naval 
Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C.; and Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, Inyokern, Calif. 
NR SII is cncicicnsccnce endian atninibnenian hbiihindi nitadsiiiltnt apes 34. 5 
Fuel adaptation program. 
Engine test facility. 
ERS RON in 3 is orient edd aise ee Shag aes yee 43.8 
Military man-years at research and development activities, 
Military man-years under OPDEVFOR. 


Teeuse-at eet GME OVRIIOE A eh ec ide es 654. 8 


ES SSB Bsa sl eet hake aasaeneidcciomnadiae 305. 8 
= Procurement of preliminary production of attack, fighter, 
patrol, and early-warning aircraft. 
Guided missiles and target drones______----_--~- a 146.5 
Procurement of preliminary production of air-to-air, air-to- 
surface, surface-to-surface, and surface-to-air missiles. 
ek a alk hella lle 153. 6 
Guided missile nuclear cruiser, advance procurement for nu- 
clear carrier, procurement of ships design, shipboard compo- 
nents, suitability testing. 


MN ist ik sic te hi Sis acces pees Nn poop renee i ett eee nae tes 48.9 
Fire-control systems, fuzes, rockets, mines, electronic com- 
ponents. 
ae Ee aa acinus bielitenn ellie aaemeicineieoiaiataa 1, 282.0 


It is a matter of judgment whether it is in development or not. It is 
a matter of judgment where development stops. 

IT am sure Mr. McNeill can break down that figure as to how much 
is in the Bureau of Aeronautics; how much in the Bureau of Ord- 
nance; and what they are for, because this is made up of a line item 
estimate. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the difference between the development in 
the first: item, $493 million, and the development in the third item, $654 
million ? 

EXAMPLE OF AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


Admiral Bexnetrr. Could I perhaps try, Senator Ellender, to 
explain it this way: 

General Motors builds a hand-built car at their technical center. 
They run it. They say this is the car they want to produce. 

The Oldsmobile division wants to produce it. So they turn it over 
to the Oldsmobile production people. They say that is all very fine, 
but you people have forgotten that we have to make this thing in mass 
production and it has to work in mass production. 

_ So they redevelop it. This is the development mentioned basically 
in the third item, sir. 
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Now, the production people could not take the hand-tooled, hand- 
made model from the technical center and put it on machines and run 
it automatically and give you and me a car, but after they have re- 
worked it, after they redeveloped it from a production engineering 
standpoint, then they can. 

Senator Extenprer. When you say redevelop, you mean take the 
model you make and tool up so as to produce it in quantities ? 

Admiral Bennett. This is very rarely possible, sir, with the engi- 
neering model, if you like, the research and development model by 
definition. 

Senator Exienper. As the Admiral has just stated, in research and 
development you may have as many as 30 or 40 engines that you try 
before you get one that you say is it. 

Admiral Bennett. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELtntenper. Now, you go on and produce it; you think that 
is going to work. Now, let us take the case of the Army. They say 
that of some $553 million, it would be proper to charge about $200 
million toward what we are talking about, that is development to the 
point where we say it is a finished product. The Army has said that 
when you go beyond that, the remainder should be labeled as pro- 
curement. 

Now, using the same—— 


PROCUREMENT AND MASS PRODUCTION 


Senator Cuaverz. As I understand it procurement is based on the 
idea, of mass production. Mass production is entirely different than 
the development in research ? 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct. 

Senator ELxenper. That is what I was trying to point out. Now, 
the third figure we are talking about, $654.8 million, how much of that 
should be charged to procurement ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is all in the procurement appropriation. 

Senator Eitenper. Not according to this. Under the heading of 
“Research” you have five-billion-and-some-odd million dollars; that is 
what you have. 

Admiral Brarpstry. It is in our procurement appropriation, sir. 
We have no basic quarrel with that figure. We think that the Defense 
Department figure for us is a good figure to indicate to you the total 
research and development effort in the Navy appropriations. 

Senator Cuavez. There are two different times when procurement 
money is used. First, procurement money for development in research. 
That is one procurement. 

After you get through with the research and they start mass produc- 
tion, then you use other funds for procurement for that purpose, for 
the assembly line. 

Am I right in that? 

Admiral Bennett. That is right. 

Senator ExLenper. Senator Chavez, this document that I have 
before me, in which the total amount for research is $5,194.6 million, is 
headed “Activities supporting the research and development, test 
and evaluation program in the Department of Defense.” 

Now, we find out from the Army that $300 million of that should 
be in procurement. 
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I want to know how much of this fund from the Navy’s portion goes 
to procurement, and how much of the Air Force’s portion goes to 

procurement ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I cannot speak for the Air Force and Army, 
but as far as the Navy is concerned, the Navy Department supports 
the figures there as presented by the Department of Defense as being 
representative of the efforts 

Senator Cnavez. Can you tell us out of that total what part of 
that is Navy’s? 

Admiral Brarpsiry. Yes, sir; it is broken down by the services in 
there. 

Senator ELLtenper. How much of the $654 million was spent and 
should be charged to procurement ! 

Admiral Brearpsiey. It is all chargeable to procurement, sir, in the 
procurement appropriations. 

But as far as giving you some idea of the effort in the development 
area We support that ‘figure. That will show you that that money is 
really being spent for development purposes, even though it is in our 
procurement appropriations. 

We agree with the figures, sir. 

Senator Eiienper. The Army does not agree with them. They say 
that $300 million of that was for procurement. 

So here you have a little difference. Yours is all for development. 

General Moorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to throw one bit of light 
on the Army’s statement. 

Senator Ettenper. You had better make it clear. 

General Moore. I will try to. I will really try to. 

The Army’s contention and the Department of Defense’s contention 
with respect to whether the items they were talking about were charged 
to procurement, there was no argument whatsoever. The argument 
said of those articles charged to procurement which we said supported 
research and development. 





NONSTANDARD ARTICLES OF PROCUREMENT 


They said two-hundred-and-some-odd million dollars were for non- 
standard articles of procurement and that they should not have been 
included in that. list. 

That was the difference—that they were nonstandard. I took that 
up with the Department of Defense people who had had this paper 
prepared. They said the nonstandard items have not been perfected 
to the point where they were standard and that according to the ex- 
planations made in the paper, they had included those costs, although 
they were procured from the pr ocured appropriations as a supporting 
item for the research and development activities. 

I state again that the difference in opinion was whether or not non- 
standard items of procurement should have been put in that paper. 

Now, you can take either side, but that is what the argument is. 

Senator Cravez. The figure would still be the same? 

General Moore. Yes. 

Admiral Bennett. Mr. Chairman, shall I proceed with the state- 
ment ? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

Admiral Bennert. Or would you like me to brief it, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Brief it. 
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IMPACT OF “LAMP LIGHT” STUDIES 


Admiral Bennerr. I mentioned “Lamp Light” studies as going into 
the area of continental defense. The major impact of these s.udies 
has confirmed our planning and in all fairness to our program it must 
be said that the bulk of the program as outlined by these distinguished 
scientists relating to air defense was very close to our program, al- 
though some of the projects had only been planned by the Navy and 
not funded and underway. 


INTERMEDIATE RANGE BALLISTICS MISSILE 


The next thing I might mention is the joint Army-Navy program 
for the intermediate range ballistics missile which is well underway. 
This is a joint ettort of the Army and Navy. 

‘There is a specific special oflice under Admiral Raborn who handles 
this particular project. 

In the pure research area the Naval Research Laboratory is doing 
supporting research. 

EARTH SATELLITE 


Then we come to the earth satellite planned for the International 
Geophysical Year. There will be a worldwide effort made toward un- 
covering some of the aspects of science unknown to man. One of the 
United States etiorts in this area is the attempt to place a satellite in 
orbit. 

Senator ExLLenper. Are you going to spend any money in that 
direction ¢ 

Admiral Bennert. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Out of this research appropriation ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. Not out of this. That is separate, sir. 


NAVY MISSION IN SATELLITE PROGRAM 


The Department of the Navy, due to the background of research in 
the upper atmosphere, has been assigned the job for the Nation of 
placing the satellite in orbit. 

Senator ELLtenper. Where will you get the money for that purpose ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. This is coming from outside of the Navy De- 
partment, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that included in the item of $13 million ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Part of it, 1 believe, is in the National Science 
Foundation budget. 

Senator ELLenper. And it is apportioned among you and others ? 

Admiral Bennert. Yes, sir. e are in effect the contractor, Sena- 
tor Eliender, for part of the national effort. Our job is to put the 
vehicle in the air. 

Senator ELtenprer. You mean by using some of your long-range 
rockets ¢ 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. That you have already developed ? 


PROBLEM OF PROPULSION 


Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 
The big problem in this satellite is, of course, propulsion. 
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This third stage of this vehicle in the air will have to travel approxi- 
mately 18,000 miles per hour, which is faster than any missile or 
rocket has ever Gavtek There is a very tight time schedule. We 
believe we will be successful. 

The Air Force is providing facilities for launching; the Army is 
providing facilities for radiotracking the satellite. This is a triservice 
project in its overall sense. 


EMPLOYMENT OF EXTRA PEOPLE 


Senator ELLeNprER. Going back to the satellite project, are you going 
to employ extra people to do this work ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. In part, sir, and in part they are people diverted 
from the program of upper atmosphere research. 


Senator ExLenper. How will they be paid, out of this $13 million 
fund ? 


PROJECT VANGUARD 


Admiral Bennerr. Out of the fund provided for this specific pro 
gram, which is known as Project Vanguard. 

Senator ELLenper. Are you going to separate them ¢ 

Admiral Brennerr. Yes, sir; they are separated. They are not 
chargeable to the $492 million. 


FAILURE OF ROCKET IN NEW MEXICO 


Senator Cuavez. As long as you are discussing rockets, what can 
you tell us about the failure of the Navy rocket yesterday over in the 


proving grounds in New Mexico? 

Admiral Bennetr. Mr. Chairman, we wish we knew. There is 
apparently a design defect in the rocket motor of that vehicle. And 
the scientists and the contractor are very busy now trying to find out 
what happened. 

I checked on this just before I came up here, sir, and that is literally 
all of the information there is. Something is wrong in the rocket 
motor. 

Senator ELtenper. Who perfected it? Your department ? 

Admiral Bennerr. It was specified by the Naval Research Labora- 
tory and built by the Aerojet General Corp. 

Senator ELtenper. Who gave them the design ? 

Admiral Brennerr. The design was to our specifications by the 
Aerojet General Corp. It follows successful rockets previously fired. 

Senator ELtenper. When that design was presented to the company 
for production, you were then satisfied it was operative ? 

Admiral Bennetr. We were mutually satisfied it would operate. 

Senator ELtenper. And the same feeling prevailed among, I pre- 
sume, the scientists, who built it? 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Extenper. But something went wrong? 

Admiral Bennetr. Something went wrong, sir, as it is apt to in 
any development program. 

Senator Exrenpver. I understand that. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, for the purpose of informing the public 
could you tell us how much money your agency spent in order to pro- 
duce it so that it could go to production ? 


77770—56——50 
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FUNDS FOR THE AEROBEE 


Admiral Bennett. This is the Aerobee you are referring to, Sen- 
ator? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Bennet. I believe in part that would be classified, sir. 

Senator ELnenper. You mean the amount of money would be clas- 
sified ? 

Admiral Bennetr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Why should that be classified ? 

Admiral Bennerr. This goes way back in history, Senator Ellender, 
in the pure research area. This specific contract we can -find the 
figure and produce it for the committee’s records. 

Senator Cuavez. We want the specific figure as to how much it cost 
the American taxpayer in order to produce a rocket that failed. 

Admiral Bennetr. We can get the figures for you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The advance design Aerobee-Hi rockets were contracted for at approximately 
$66,600 each for 13 rockets. The total contract amounts to $865,912.32. Of the 
13 advance design rockets ordered, only 3 have been fired. The remaining 10 
will be fired at intervals determined by the technical objectives of the program. 
It is believed that the design difficulties that resulted in the failure of the first 
three firings have been determined and will be corrected before the next sched- 
uled firing. 

Admiral Bennerr. This has not finally failed, Senator. The record 
should show. 

Senator ELLenper. You will have to rebuild it, will you not? 

Admiral Bennett. We will have to build another one. 

Senator Cuavez. The newspaper quotes your agents as saying: 

Naval scientists hinted today an abandonment of the Aerobee high rocket 
research program will be in the offing following another failure of the vehicle. 

So you are going to make another test ? 

Admiral Bennett. We will have to make a decision based on an 
analysis of the data; that is correct, sir. 


TECHNICAL COORDINATION OF NAVY PROGRAM 


As you remember, the Office of Naval Research was assigned the 
responsibility for the technical coordination of the Navy’s program 
and under this program we are responsible for seeing that the seg- 
ments are scientifically and technically feasible, economically prac- 
ticable, and designed to fulfill the military requirement. 

This responsibility is one of considerable magnitude and there is a 
danger here of creating a large bureaucratic reviewing group at 
excessive cost. 

Therefore, we have proceeded cautiously. We are now in the final 
stages of putting together the coordination effort with this small 
highly experienced staff. 

One part of the program is the collection of information and the 
classification of the multitude of projects in the research and develop- 
ment program so that they can be more fully coordinated as the Sec- 
retary has directed. 
The system is in use. 
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MARINE CORPS RESEARCH 


I would also like to point out the budget includes the research and 
development program of the Marine Corps directed toward providing 


modern weapons and supplies for the forces in being. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


That is the brief summary, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEeF or NAVAL ResearcH, Rear ApM. Rawson BENNETT, 
Umrrep STraTres NAvyY, IN CONNECTION WITH THE ESTIMATES OF THE APPROPRIA- 


TION*RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, Navy FoR FrscaL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Rear Adm. Rawson Ben- 
nett, Chief of Naval Research. I assumed the responsibilities of the Chief of 
Naval Research on the first of January 1956, succeeding Rear Adm. F. R. Furth, 
who has retired from active duty. 

The research and development program of the Navy has been very active in 
recent months and this activity is reflected in the program and budget you are 
now considering. Probably the factor having the most far reaching effect on 
the Navy research and development program was the intiation and completion 
of the “Lamp Light” project. As you may remember from last year’s presenta- 
tion, this was a study project designed to bring together the combined talents 
of some of the Nation’s leading scientists and engineers and concentrate this 
“firepower” on the major military problem of continental air defense. This 
project was operated for us by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
was under the leadership of Dr. Zacharias. The Navy was joined in this project 
by the Army and the Air Force. The problem was simply to determine the abil- 
ity of the Armed Forces to defend this continent against enemy attack in light 
of the known and estimated ability of the enemy to launch such an attack. 
What are the limitations on our ability to make our defense of this continent 
truly effective? What are the areas of improvement that a vital research and 
development effort could accomplish? What is the time schedule for achiev- 
ing such improvements? The scientific team was assembled, was given all in- 
formation available to the Armed Forces on the subject, and spent many months 
on the assimilation of the data, field work, discussion of each segment of the 
problem, analysis, and preparation of a report of their findings. 

The major impact of the studies has been to confirm our planning to provide 
a better research and development program particularly for air defense. Rec- 
ommendations have been made for investigation of techniques and for devel- 
opment to provide new and improved weapon systems. As a result of these 
recommendations, new programs have been initiated and existing programs 
reoriented and accelerated. Further, the delineation of each service’s research 
and development responsibilities in the areas concerned has been firmed up. In 
fairness to the Navy’s research and development planning, it must be said that 
the bulk of its program, as related to air defense, was in close consonance with 
the findings of the study group, and many of the projects recommended had 
already been planned by the Navy though they were not all funded and underway. 

The joint Army-Navy program for the development of the intermediate range 
ballistic missile is well underway. The Army Ballistic Missile Agency at the 
Redstone Arsenal has been assigned the responsibility for the development of 
the basic: ballistic missile. The Navy has been assigned the responsibility for 
the development of the IRBM ship-launched weapon system. A new organiza- 
tion, the Special Projects Office, under Rear Admiral Raborn has the specific 
responsibility for conducting this program but all parts of the Navy will provide 
all possible assistance in getting the job done. My Office, the Office of Naval 
Research, is currently conducting an operations research study to determine 
the requirements for the optimum ship, to be used for the IRBM ship-launched 
weapon system. In addition, the Naval Research Laboratory is conducting 
special supporting research as well as acting as a consulting agency for the 
weapon system. 

During the International Geophysical Year, July 1, 1957 through December 
31, 1958, scientists of approximately 40 nations will combine resources and 
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talents to study important problems concerning the physics of the earth and its 
celestial environment. A large share of this attention will be directed toward 
the upper atinosphere. The United States is participating through the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Science Foundation. American par- 
ticipation will include the launching of small, unmanned, earth-circling satellites, 
as announced by the White House on July 29, 1955. Such a satellite will pro- 
vide new and unprecedented opportunities for scientific measures of the upper 
atmosphere. It will yield seientific information important to astrophysics, 
nuclear physics, astronomy, navigation, communications, meteorolgy, mapping 
of the earth'‘s surface and other areas. 

The Department of Defense has been assigned responsibility for providing 
the rocket that will put this first satellite into its orbit and other facilities and 
equipment required for launching and tracking. Within the Department of 
Defense, the Department of the Navy has been selected to manage this program 
with technical and logistic support furnished by the Departments of the Army 
and Air Force. The Chief of Naval Research has been assigned this responsi- 
bility for the Navy and will coordinate the program with the other military 
departments and Government agencies. The Naval Research Laboratory will 
conduct the technical program for building and launching the satellite. The 
Martin Co., of Baltimore, has the prime contract for the three-stage launching 
rocket, 

The Navy has a built-in capability for conducting this technical program, 
because of its extensive, continuing programs of scientific research, including 
many years of upper atmosphere research with balloons and rockets. Project 
Vanguard is being approached as we would approach any other large-scale 
scientific venture. The primary difference between Vanguard and our previous 
upper atmosphere research projects is introduced by the time element. The 
satellite must be placed in its orbit by December 31, 1958. This is the first time 
in history that an organization has been faced with the design and construction 
problems involved in placing an artificial satellite in an orbit around the earth. 
Success will demand going to the present boundaries—and beyond—of our 
engineering knowledge in many fields. 

Due to the time limitations on the project, it is not possible to go ahead with 
separate component development, building up the rocket and satellite design on 
the basis of continuing developments in each field, and making modifications 
as component advances permit. Instead it has been necessary to decide at 
the outset what the total design is going to be, then go ahead and have it built. 

The biggest problem is propulsion. It will take a three-stage rocket to reach 
the 18,000-mile per hour velocity required to get the satellite into its orbit 300 
miles above the earth. 

The first stage will be a modified and improved version of the Navy Viking 
research rocket. 

The prob'em of guidance, to insure that the satellite is projected horizontally 
into its orbit. is also difficult. If the launching angle varies more than a few 
degrees, the satellite’s life will be cut short. 

Plans are also proceeding for the systems and equipment necessary for 
launching and tracking. Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fila., will be the 
launching site, and the Army has been requested to provide several tracking 
stations. ; 

Scientists are now working to determine the primary orbit and the specific 
tracking methods. Both optical and radio tracking will be used. The Minitrac 
system under development at the Naval Research Laboratory uses a miniature 
radio transmitter in the satellite to radiate a continuous signal to sensitive 
receiving equipment on the ground. 

Several Vanguard rockets will be built in connection with the program, to 
provide test vehicles and to insure that we will not be risking everything on a 
single shot. 

Although our technical capabilities will be taxed to the limit, we feel there is 
a good probability of success within the time scale allotted us. 

As you remember, the Office of Naval Research has been assigned the respon- 
sibility for the technical coordination of the Navy’s research and development 
program. Under this responsibility, we are responsible for insuring that all 
sevments of the research and development program are scientifically and tech- 
nically feasible, economically practical, and designed to fulfill basic military 
requirements in the shortest practicable time compatible with the funds, facili- 
ties, and manpower available. As you know, this responsibility is one of con- 
siderable magnitude and one for which there is no tried and true method of 
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accomplishing. Conversely, there was considerable danger of creating just 
another reviewing group. For this reason we are progressing carefully rather 
than with haste. 

We are conducting our coordination responsibilities on what amounts to two 
separate but related plans. The first and least glamorous is the accumulation 
of relevant data concerning the total research and development program without 
adding undesirable additional workload on the operating personnel. These 
records Will be concentrated in the Office of Naval Research and will constitute 
the basie source of information for my staff in carrying out its full respon- 
sibilities. The usefulness of this mass of information will depend of course 
ol the Classification system applied to the individual project records and the 
facility with which required informaton can be assembled. Our experience in 
this field makes it crystal clear that effective coordination must come for 
reduction of the total program to manageable and understandable segments and 
not from grandiose staffs attempting to lead each individual project. We believe 
that the operating scientists and engineers and the program directors in the 
individual bureaus would welcome, and put into use, valid information concern- 
ing their portion of the total Navy program. We know from experience to date 
that the Chief of Naval Operations and his staff need and want information that 
will bridge the gap between what is required of the research and development 
program and what the program is currently capable of and designed to provide. 

I do not wish to imply in any way that no actual progress in the coordination 
of the Navy’s research and development program has been made beyond the plan- 
ning stage because considerable and very valuable progress has been mace. In 
the first place, the data-retrieval system that I have just mentioned is in the 
last stages of completion. Portions of it are already in use. However, the most 
important contributions of the coordination function have been made as a result 
of our second plan of attack. This plan involves the use of highly skilled teams 
of scientific and engineering personnel for the purpose of concentrating on a 
specifie and important military problem. 

I would like to point out that the budget before you includes the research and 
development program of the Marine Corps. The Marine Corps program is 
direeted toward meeting real operational requirements to develop and improve 
tactics and equipment necessary for all-helicopter lifted amphibious assault 
forces. It also is directed toward providing modern weapons, equipment and 
supplies for the operating forces in being. Critical requirements for improved 
combat weapons and fire control systems, communications equipment, detection, 
identification and location equipment, and guided missiles in close support of 
landing forces are emphasized with a view toward the control and coordination of 
dispersal tactical and support elements of the landing forces. 


PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS TO BE USED UNDER CONTRACT 


Senator E,Lenper. Admiral, you stated a while ago that almost 50 
percent of the amount you are asking for would be under contract ? 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Now, are those contracts to be awarded to de- 
velop ideas that originated among you people, or are you hiring them 
to do some of the thinking themselves ? 

Admiral Bennerr. The contracts are in both categories, sir. In 
some cases we call for studies of a technical problem. This I believe 
was what you mean by hiring other people’s ideas. 

Senator ELuenver. That is right. 

Admiral Bennett. In some areas we would have the ideas and 
contract for a device under a specification. 

Senator Eitenper. It is not a fact that a lot of the work that you do 
is presented in such a way that you want a tool or something developed 
to perform a certain mission ? 


PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATION 


Admiral Bennett. This is what we call a performance specification. 
Senator Ettenper. To what extent are these performance specifica- 
tions let out by contract # 
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Admiral Bennerr. That is a question that cannot be answered very 
easily, sir: It depends on competence largely. 

In our own Cnehaian we have competence in certain fields.’ For 
instance, the underwater sound area is not an area of commercial 
significance. 

So we are forced to maintain competence in our own laboratories. 

So in many cases the preference for letting the job to one of our 
laboratories exists. 

In radio communications the reverse would be true, generally speak- 
ing, sir. 

COMPETITION WITH AIR FORCE 


Senator ELtenprer. Now, to what extent is there competition be- 
tween you, your research, and the Air Force in regard to the building 
of these missiles we are talking about, and rockets ? 

In other words, items that both of you use? Why is it necessary to 
have them developed separately? If yours is good or better than the 
Air Force, why should it not be used instead ? 

Admiral Bennett. I believe the public press stated that the Air 
Force is preparing to use one of our missiles But generally speaking, 
the answer to your question is that the requirements differ. 

An item aboard ship, for example, is subject to roll and pitch and 
the vibrations that are not experienced in an Air Force aircraft, for 
instance. 

Senator ELLenper. Not when it is shot from the plane, though. 
You shoot rockets from a plane? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes; but it has to be carried in a ship first be- 
fore it is shot from a plane. 

Senator Exienper. So must articles used by the Air Force if you 
use them across the ocean. But the point is: Why should a rocket 
that is ejected from an airplane be different if it is used by the Navy 
in contrast to the Air Force? I cannot quite understand the differ- 
ence. 


DIFFERENCE IN REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral Brennerr. There is inevitably some difference in the re- 
quirement for the construction or performance of the rocket, sir, or 
otherwise they would not be different. 

Senator ELLeNpER. That is because you all are separate. You could 
get together, I am sure, if there was more unification, in my humble 
judgment. 

I saw an article yesterday by Mr. Finletter. I am very hopeful 
that we can have unification of the Armed Forces and some day all 
of you will wear the same uniform. 

I feel deep down that there is a lot of money wasted because of that 
separation. There is bound to-be; you may not do it intentionally, 
but you are bound to have duplication, particularly in the field we 
are now talking about, research. 

Admiral Bennerr. All I can say, Senator Ellender, is that if there 
is in fact duplication, then I am not aware of it. 

Senator ExLenpeR. I would not expect you to be aware of it. I 
presume you tend to your own business. 
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As Lhave pointed out on many occasions, not only before this com- 
mittee, but before other committees, the only possible way that we 
can ever expect to balance our budget is to cut where the most money 
isspent. You will agree to that, I am sure? 
Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 


DEFENSE SHARE OF BUDGET DOLLAR 


Senator ELLeENpER. And that is the armed services. For past pro- 
tection and future protection, you are taking almost 90 percent of 
every dollar we appropriate. 

Now, that is a lot of money. That is why I said the other day that 
as far as I can see the House and Senate have lost control of the 
purse strings. They are in your hands. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


I have been handed here a statement which indicates that the un- 
obligated balance in fiscal year 1955 was $1,356,694. The estimates for 
1956 and 1957 are $40,384,645, and $30,007,645. 

Why that difference? 

Admiral Bennett. I believe Mr. Edwards, the comptroller of my 
office, can answer the question, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. That is unobligated, money that you have there 
for use, but you will not even contract for it. 

Mr. Epwarps. It will not be in the form of contract as of that date. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Why is that ? 


REVISION OF APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Mr. Epwarps. The difference is the result of changing the style of 
appropriation for the Navy in that particular year. In 1954 there 
were nine separate eae that contained funds for research 
and development in the Navy. Research and development funds were 
present in nine appropriations. 

For 1955 the Congress combined them all into a single appropria- 
tion. 

The nine appropriations were annual appropriations and conse- 
quently the unobligated balances were not available for use after 
June 30. 

The single appropriation that is now made each year is a no-year 
appropriation, available until expended. 

Consequently the unobligated Sedunct as of the end of 1954 were 
not carried forward. If you went back and checked into those bal- 
ances, you would find, I think, that the unobligated balance was 
around $25 million. 

Senator ELtLenprr. You mean from the nine appropriations? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir: if this was a continuation, if there was not 
that break in appropriation, you would have actually seen a $25 mil- 
lion figure unobligated that year. 

Senator Cravez. What happened to the $25 million ? 

Mr. Epwarps. It just reverted to the Treasury. They were annual 
appropriations and we did not have the use of that money after 
June 30. 

Senator ELtenver. It went back to the Treasury ? 
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Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 
Senator Ii:nENper. Why should that not happen now? 

Mr. Epwarps. Because these balances you see here, $30 million and 
$37 million, represent research and development contracts for the 
most part that are being negotiated right at the end of the year. 

These negotiations have not reached the point where the Navy 
feels that it is justified in signing the final contract. 

Senator Ex:enper. How do you estimate that so far in advance? 

Mr. Epwarps. Those are estimates based mostly on past experi- 
ence. We cannot tell you exactly which contract will not be ready 
on June 30. We know from past experience that if you have a large 
number of contracts, some of them are not going to reach the point 
where you are willing to sign them. You will want to continue 
negotiations. 

Senator ELtenper. To continue, the obligated balance brought for- 
ward in fiseal 1955 was $62,613,016, and the estimates for 1956 and 
1957 are $266,725,883 and $296,725,883. 

Now, that means money that you owe, but have not actually paid 
out. 

Mr. Epwarps. Sir, what was that first figure; $62 million? 

Senator Exienper. Yes; the obligated balance brought forward in 
fiscal 1955 was $62,613,016. 

Mr. Epwarps. It is exactly the same reason. It is the shift from 
the 9 appropriations to 1. 

The unobligated balanaces of the nine appropriations stayed in 
those appropriations for liquidation. 

In other words, they ran those 9 appropriations out rather than go 
back and resymbolize every contract for research and development 
in the Navy to the new appropriation symbol; it was run out in the 
old 9 appropriations. 

Senator E:itenper. Did you reduce your appropriations for the 
future in proportion to the amount you had on hand? That is, you 
had $62 million to spend. 

Mr. Epwarps. This $62 million is not available for spending. These 
are the amounts we owe through contracts. These are fully obligated 
amounts. We have executed a contract for the development of some- 
thing. Those people are working. This is the amount that will be 
required to pay them off. 

Senator E.itenper. The same thing, for the other two figures I 
just mentioned ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

The 1956 column and 1957 column, are showing the amounts of 
money that were appropriated in one single appropriation. 

There are no more balanaces in those old appropriations, I don’t 
believe. 

Senator ELtenper. Whose idea was it to combine them in 1 instead 
of 9? 

Mr. Epwarps. It would be rather difficult to say exactly whose idea 
that was. 

PAPERWORK SAVING 


Senator ELtitenper. How much paperwork does that save ? 
Mr. Epwarps. Paperwork? 
Senator ELLenpeR, Yes, 
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Mr. Epwarps. I would hesitate to say whether it saved any great 
amount ef paperwork. 

Senator ELLENDER. It must have saved since you had to go to nine 
different appropriations. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would say that perhaps it has given the Navy better 
control over its research and pa toi appropriations, better 
knowledge as to where the funds are and who ios them, probably 
a greater flexibility in their use in that the application of the money 
‘an be more effective, but 1 would hesitate to say that there was any 
significant saving in actual paperwork. 

The same organizations are still working and doing the same jobs. 


BUDGET PROCESS 


Senator ELLteNper. Now, Admiral, when you ask us for $493 million, 
how do you make that budget? Do you know what you are going 
to do? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpeErR. Or do you simply pick it out of the air and say 
that you need that much money ? 

Admiral Brennerr. Does the Senator wish a complete explanation 
of the budget process? 

Senator ExLienprer. No; I would like to know how you reach the 
figure of $493 million. 

Admiral Bennett. The figure $493 million in brief, Senator, was 
reached in this fashion: 


OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


The Chief of Naval Operations has certain military requirements. 
We cfill' them operational requirements. The Chief placed the re- 
quirements on the technical bureaus and in basic research in my office. 

From those requirements projects were written up to provide the 
material, weapons, services, or whatever was required for the Chief of 
Naval Operations to conduct. warfare. 

Those were priced out. They were then combined, first of all by 
technical bureaus and offices, they were combined in a sum in my 
office which represents the $492 million which then, as it passed 
through the Secretary of Navy’s Office, above mine, the Secretary of 
Defense’s office, the Bureau of the Budget, and the House Committee 
on Appropriations, results in the $492 million agglomerate which you 
have before you today. 

They are based on requirements from the Chief of Naval Operations 
whi¢h have been translated into specific projects. 


NECESSARY FOR UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator ELtienper. If you have been able to be so specific in deter- 
mining the amount, I go back to the proposition that I have been 
arguing with my good friend here, General Moore, why should you 
have as much unobligated money as you say you are going to have 
in this paper that I have just read from? That is something. 

In other words, when you made your budget you figured out that 
it is going to cost so much for the fiscal year coming, that you were 
going to have that money to spend. Yet your estimates of unobli- 
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gated funds for 1956 and 1957 are $40 million and $30 million, re- 
spectively. 


SECTION 1311 REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Epwarps. Senator Ellender, in order to write an obligation on 
the books certain requirements have to be met. There is a section 
1311 of the law that was passed a year ago. It requires among 
other things that a contract has to be fully negotiated, sent. out to 
the contractor that you are dealing with, have their signature’on it, 
and be returned to us. 

Now, contracts are written every day of the year. 

Senator ELLenper. Remember, you are talking about fixing that 
now for June of 1957. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; I am. 

Senator Exienper. Bear that in mind. You can foresee that, what 
is going to happen. You can foresee that they will not sign on the 
dotted line before June 30, 1957. That is what you are telling this 
committee. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; I am saying that taking the total number 
of contracts involved in the Navy or any other Government agency, 
knowing that there are many of them, I cannot tell you which con- 
tract will not be signed, but I ean tell you from past experience that 
some contracts will not be signed, will not be returned to the Navy 
with the contractor’s signature on it so that we can legally record 
it as an obligation, for the simple reason that we are writing con- 
tracts every single day in the year and those projects where nego- 
tiations are finished, happen every day and 


ESTIMATING FUTURE UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator ELtenver. How do you figure that the projects that will 
not be signed will amount to $30 million or $40 million? How can 
you get a total dollar amount? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is not to the dollars. It is based on past experi- 
ence. It is a statistical estimate of what we believe it will be. 

It will be something around that figure. 

In other words, we are trying to tell the committee that out of the 
amount of money we have available at this moment we are fully 
aware that a part of it will represent work that has not been re- 
duced to an actual signed contract as of that date. 


ALLOTMENTS TO FIELD STATIONS 


There is another source of it, also. We have to divide our money 
up and send it to many activities throughout the country. We give 
allotments to field stations to operate on. 


PENALTY FOR INCURRING DEFICIENCY 


There is a law that states specifically that if you exceed the allot- 
ment you are faced with $10,000 fine and 2 years in jail. So it is per- 
fectly obvious on June 30 that every single man in the Navy who is 
responsible for an allotment is going to have a space between his obli- 
gations and the top or the total, a cushion if you want to call it that. 
He is not going to take any chance on overspending. 
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That is also a portion of this $37 million. If you have an absolute 
limit that you cannot exceed without being penalized for it, it is 
obvious you are going to stay underneath it. 

That accounts for about $14.6 million of this business. 








TIMELAG 









The other is a matter of time, You cannot execute all the contracts 


and have them signed, sealed and obligated on the same day. There 









q 

E has to bea timelag. 

Mi Admiral Brennerr. It should be noticed that a substantial part of 

Fs this money might become an obligation the day following the 30th of 
June. 

: Senator E,tenper. Yes, but we will give it to you. You need not 

A worry. We have never failed yet, have we, to your knowledge? 





Admiral Bennett. No, sir. 







PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF CARRYOVER SITUATION 







Senator ELLenper. I know you do not agree with me, but I am going 
to pursue that until you get it down to zero because it ought to be that 
: way. I honestly believe that these huge unobligated balances lend 
themselves to a lot of waste 

I may be wrong about that, but that ismy judgment. 

I am asking this committee to permit me to employ the best lawyer 
F accountant I can get, and I am going to look into it. That is what I am 
: going to do. 

Amiral Bennett. We will be delighted to have him, sir. 

Senator Eivenper. I really believe that a lot of paperwork can be 
saved, plenty of it. 

Admiral Brarpsiry. I believe that completes the presentation of 
Admiral Bennett’s statement. 
Do you want to proceed to the next appropriation ? 
Senator CuAvez. Yes. 
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SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. RALPH J. ARNOLD, CHIEF, BUREAU 

OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS; AND REAR ADM. GEORGE F. 
: BEARDSLEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
es DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 








JUSTIFICATION 





a Senator Cuavez. We will insert the program and financing table 
in the record. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


SERVICEWIDE SupPLy AND FINANCE, Navy 


Program and financing 


Estimate, 
1957 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service ae 


1, Supply distribv tian system . . ... ........0-cccccce-cnece $193, 781, 105 
S. Maherted comtrel apebem.. 2. bccn cel sii eddie cdecd 69, 643, 044 
OT iil Ni Sa 11, 752, 049 
. ENE F RUSE IED, «anc cunccecccandoncahooecd@eceuana 20, 653, 250 


5. Departmental SION, 5cinunncodncsniiisniunadon 
Total direct obligations... ......................-...- 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other ac- 


counts): 
ge 6, 735, 100 
pS a eer ee eer 664, 900 


5. Departmental administration .................--.-.---. 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
Seqinn SEs RORIAIEE. «56 one scteo Son ppeenncsepsges 


Tiotns CANE kn Sidi thea. Las eel ls ok 


FINANCING 






Comparative transfers from (—) or to other accounts._..._.__-. 
Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 


BOD is. od nd beet n dais ctl dake bn Mkaede has Gabinete teecuthhd — 155, 158 — 55, 158 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts.....--.-_- —7, 500, 000 —7, 900, 000 —5, 944, 842 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current year 

military assistance fund reservations........................ REE TED ha cncconsncebbolebhdotbseeeke- 


Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments t» be earned in future — from military assistance 
IE ORI ira it, enced ntiecianekhnanienalna ae 155, 158 i EE ee 

L Speakitimondieewetae ad Pep aL - 25b ke Siena cose 


i tale eecieainitine citi nena taipaacemieiieninene i set , 303, 000, 000 289, 720, 000 














Obligations incurred against appropriation “Servicewide supply and finance, 
Navy, 1956” through April 30, 1956, amount to $258,722,971. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Admiral Brarpstey. The next appropriation is “Servicewide sup- 
ply and finance.” 

Mr. Chairman, concerning the appropriation “Servicewide sup- 
ply and finance,” the Navy reuideted' $989, 720,000 for this item. 

The House committee recommended a reduction of $76,000 at the 
suggestion of the Navy because of the reduction in the scope of the 
Operation Deep Freeze. 

This is another case where we ourselves recommended a reduction 
in appropriations because our requirements had been reduced. 

Admiral Arnold is here to give a very brief statement and to an- 
swer any questions you ma sem about the appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, the budget estimate was $289,720,000, 
and the House reduced this by only $76,000. 

Admiral Arnon. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You are not asking for restoration ¢ 

Admiral Arnoxtp. No, we are not. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you tell us how we can increase that re- 
duction ¢ 
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Admiral Brarnstey. I don’t believe so, sir. This is a very tight 
appropriation. It has been this year and it will continue to be next 
year. 

7 SOUTH POLE PROGRAM 


This reduction here was in connection with our South Pole pro- 
gram for next year. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Arnoxp. I have a short statement which with your per- 
mission I would like to read. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Admiral Arnoxp. I a pecs this opportunity to present and ex- 
plain the programs sent: udget of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts for fiscal year 1957. 


NAVAL SUPPLY AFLOAT 


The programs are important and integral elements of the logistics 
system of the Navy. The first echelon of Navy supply is afloat. 
The storerooms of combatant ships, the suppy ships, and the tankers 
are all vital support elemen‘s of the fleet. 

This direct supply capability, together with a backup pipeline, gives 
Navy combat forces the endurance they must have. It takes hun- 
dreds of thousands of separate items of supply, including spare parts, 
to provide this endurance. 

The supply pipeline provides continuous replenishment of the in- 
ventories consumed by the fleet. One end of this pipeline is with the 


fleet ; the other end is the industrial capacity of the country. 
It is the job of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to keep this flow 
of material in complete balance as to place, time, type, and quantity. 


TIDEWATER FLEET SUPPORT OUTLETS 


The second level of Navy supply is composed of the tidewater fleet- 
support outlets. They are in the center of the supply pipeline, looking 
a to the fleet and inward to the industrial capacity of the 
Nation. 

Located all over the world, they provide fast and complete replenish- 
ment of fleet requirements. They stock the inventories received from 
industry and issue them to the fleet in a coordinated supply operation. 

Controlling the flow of material from industry to operating con- 
sumer in the Navy is the function of Navy inventory managers. 

They are responsible for maintaining item allowance lists and supply 
guides, for deciding what and how much is to be bought, for position- 
ng of stock, for purchase, and for cataloging. 

n fiscal year 1957 our inventory managers will be placing great 
emphasis on the modernization of fleet allowance lists, fleet issue 
shipload lists, and all collateral supply guides which provide supply 
intelligence afloat. 

These tasks are essential to give our users what they need and at 
the same time avoid overbuying. 
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SUPPLY CONTROL OF INVENTORIES 


Supply control of inventories in the Navy is integrated closely with 
accounting control. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts operates 
area and regional accounting offices where consolidated reports are 
prepared on ‘dollar value of mater ial usage and inventory. 

These offices pay dealers’ invoices, prepare and disburse civilian and 
military payrolls, and account for thousands of fund authorizations 
throughout the Navy. 

In addition, the Navy Finance Center administers and makes pay- 
ment for approximately 900,000 military allotment accounts. 

This budget classifies these supply and accounting programs into 
budget projects. The budget. projects and the programs consist of over 
a hundred operating functions. In each function we try to develop 
and administer the most effective and most economical system of 


operation. 
EVALUATION OF COSTS 


We measure and evaluate the work being accomplished within each 
function. 

We measure and evaluate the cost of performing work in, each 
function. 

Improvements in materials handling methods, storage methods, and 
mechanized document processing are contributing factors in reducing 
cost. 

System procedures which change and shorten the supply distribu- 
tion lines likewise reduce cost. 

Evaluation of these improvements results in a lesser future budget 


requirement. 
IMPROVEMENTS RESULTING IN SAVINGS 


For fiscal year 1957 these improvements, as reflected in our estimate, 
result in a saving of almost $6 million under the fiscal year 1956 
requirements. It is our intent. to make this anticipated saving an 
actuality during fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Extenper. In making your request did you deduct that 
amount from the sum that you are asking ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Not exactly, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ExLenprer. How will you accomplish the saving, then? 

Admiral Arnotp. We are doing it in two ways. First, our program 
of supply operations for next year will be slightly smaller. 

Second, we are finding ways in doing the supply job to do the opera- 
tion a little cheaper. 

Those two factors result in the reduction of $6 million between the 
1956 appropriation request and 1957 appropriation request. 

Senator Cuavez. Then your answer should have been that you did 
deduct it from your request for this year ? 

Admiral Arnon. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Extenver. This amount that you are asking for, $289,644.- 
000, is to be used to pay for the bookkeeping and pay for the distribu- 
tion of what the Navy uses? 

Admiral Arnon. Yes, sir. 

You mentioned two things, if I can expand on them. 

Senator Ertenper. It is not to buy any materials of any kind? 
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Admiral Arnotp. The only equipment and material in this budget 
is what is necessary for the operation of the activity itself. There is 
no procurement of inventory in here. 

Senator Evtenper. In other words, if you have engines to operate, 
you buy oil to keep them lubricated and gasoline to operate them, or 
coal, if it is a steam boiler ? 

Admiral ArNotp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Exv.enper. It is strictly to distribute the needs of the 
Navy? 

Admiral ArNoLp. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.tenper. Is that in all categories, such as distributing 
ammunition ¢ 

Admiral ArNoitp. Not ammunition, Senator. Every category of 
material except ammunition, is included in cost of supplies. 

Senator ELLENpDER. The cost of food and clothing? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes; spare parts for ships, and aircraft. 

Senator ELLenperR. How is the ammunition part handled ? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is handled under the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Senator ELttenper. That is special ships, I suppose. 

Admiral Arno.p. It includes specialized storage, as you can under- 
stand. Also, of course, special handling to prevent any dangerous 
explosion. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CuAvez. Thank you, Admiral. 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF VICE ADM. GEORGE L. RUSSELL, USN, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRATION); ERNIE W. 
NORDLAND, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS; CAPT. LESTER C. CONWELL, USN, HEAD, 
MISSIONS AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUP, OFFICE 
OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS; CHARLES H. COX, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY; CAPT. W. M. FOSTER, USN, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER; 
REAR ADM. H. C. BRUTON, DIRECTOR, NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS; 
AND COMDR. TAYLOR W. GRAY, USN, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT, 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY 





HOUSE ACTION 


Admiral Brarpstey. The next appropriation is “Servicewide 
operations.” 

Mr. Chairman, “Servicewide operations” appropriation, the Navy 
estimated $102,508,000. The House committee recommended a reduc- 
tion of $36,000 because of a reduced reduction in requirements. 

Vice Admiral Russell is here to give a very brief statement or sum- 
marize, as you may wish. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, we will insert the program and financing 


table and your statement in the record, and you may give us the 
highlights. 


Admiral Russett. Thank you, sir. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, Navy 


Program and financing 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate 


PROCRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): 
1. Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases 
and stations $14, 730, 348 
. Servicewide communications 18, 432, 526 
. Hydrographic Office 9, 301, 166 
. Naval Observatory 722, 830 
. Inter-American affairs and support of international 
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jec' 1, 775, 468 
. Department administration 15, 848, 501 
. Printing equipment and related costs, raaing ae : ‘ 
. Field services__ 11, 249, 357 
. Contingencies of the Nav y 37, 363, 093 
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Total direct obligations 109, 523, 222 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
_——-: 
. Administrative headquarters for naval districts, viens 
and stations_- wicioh cena dcmalbsire's 
2. Servicewide communications 
. Hydrographic Office 
. Inter-American affairs and support of international 
projects 68, 000 
. Departmental administration \ 
. Printing equipment and related costs, printing plants_- 17, 767 
. Field services... - 556, 699 
. Contingencies of the Navy.-............-.-..-...-....- 86, 115 


Total reimbursable obligations 2, 528, 578 


Total obligations 112, 051, 800 | 102, 891,000. 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfers from other accounts —6, 593, 965 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts —2, 254, 578 
Non-Federal sources (34 U. 8S. C. 553 (b)) —274, 000 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956_...............]....---...---- 
Unobligated balance no longer available 1, 640, 743 


Appropriation 104, 570, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal’sources represent revenue collected for unofficial use-of Gov- 
ernment communication facilities. 


Obligation through April 30, 1956, for the appropriation “Servicewide opera- 
tions, Navy, 1956,” $74,808,709. 


STATEMENT OF Vice Apm. G. L. Russert, USN, Deputy Cuier or NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (ADMINISTRATION ) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Administration, representing the Chief of Naval Operations for this appropria- 
tion request. 

Within the appropriation ‘“‘Sesvicewide operations, Navy,” the first five budget 
activities and budget activity 6A are administered by the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. The remaining activities in this appropriation are admin- 
istered by the Executive Office of the Secretary and the Office of the Judge 
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Advocate General. I will summarize briefly the programs in the budget activi- 
ties contained in this appropriation. 

Budget activity 1. Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and 
stations.—This activity finances the administrative headquarters of 15 naval 
district and river commands, 8 naval bases, 1 advanced base depot, 5 boards of 
inspection and survey, and the administration and security departments of 18 
naval stations. With some exception, commandants of the naval districts ex- 
ercise military command over naval activities of the shore establishment located 
within their respective districts and, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations, maintain coordination control over 
all naval shore activities so located. A naval base headquarters centralizes 
under one head, for purposes of military command and coordination, the shore 
activities in a specified area, whose prime responsibility is to support, service, 
and maintain assigned fleet elements. Components of a typical naval base may 
include a shipyard, naval station, supply depot, air station, and other activities 
in the immediate area with responsibilities for providing services to the operating 
forces. 

Budget activity 2. Servicewide communications.—This activity finances the 
maintenance, operation, and administration of the naval communication system 
and includes the additional support costs of personnel and plant facilities re- 
quired for the Navy’s portion of the national security effort directed by the 
National Security Agency. The naval communication system is comprised of 
communication stations, facilities, and units located throughout the world, form- 
ing an integrated network capable of providing adequate communications sup- 
port for the operating forces, the Navy Department, and the Naval Shore Estab- 
lishment. This activity also supports the communication departments of 15 
naval stations and the Potomac River Naval Command, the Naval Security Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C., certain joint projects, and other miscellaneous com- 
munication functions, 

Budget activity 3. Hydrographic Office—-The Hydrographic Office is respon- 
sible for providing timely hydrographic, oceanographic, and aeronautical infor- 
mation calculated to afford maximum navigational safety to vessels of the Navy, 
merchant marine, and to naval aircraft operating over areas of strategic interest 
to the Navy. This is accomplished by producing charts and related publications, 
worldwide in scope, and maintaining them to include the latest available infor- 
mation. This Office is also responsible for the conduct of necessary hydrographic 
surveys of areas of commercial or strategic importance to the United States, 
and for the production of special charts and publications of a purely military 
character. 

Budget activity 4. Naval Observatory—The Naval Observatory furnishes 
naval, air, and maritime services with astronomical data for celestial naviga- 
tion. Continuous observations and research in the field of astronomy are con- 
ducted and data thus obtained are published and distributed. The Naval 
Observatory determines accurate time and controls all time transmissions for the 
entire Nation. Observations for the determination of time are made both in 
Washington and at the Naval Observatory time service substation in Richmond, 
Fla, All time signals sent from various naval radio stations, as well as those 
emitted by the constant frequency stations of the National Bureau of Standards, 
are regulated by the Naval Observatory determinations. 

Budget activity 5. Inter-American affairs and support of international proj- 
ects.—This activity includes funds for the inter-American affairs program, the 
administration of island governments, and for certain unified commands. Under 
the inter-American affairs program, the Navy, in accordance with intergovern- 
mental agreements, maintains missions in various Latin American countries 
and an advisory group in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Under the island-government program, the Navy administers the civil affairs 
of that portion of the Trust Territory of the Pacific which includes all of the 
northern Marianas Islands, except Rota. The program is conducted in accord- 
ance with the trusteeship agreement between the United States and the United 
Nations, and provides for the continuing development of local self-government, 
public health and education, and self-sufficiency of the local inhabitants. 

The unified-commands program provides the necessary administrative support 
required by the Pacific and Atlantic unified commands and the military assistance 
advisory groups for which the Secretary of Defense has designated the Depart- 
ment of the Navy as the executive agency. This program also provides admin- 
istrative support for the Navy components of the Continental Air Defense Com- 
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mand, with headquarters at Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, for which the 
Department of the Air Force has been designated as the executive agency. 

Budget activity 6. Departmental administration.—This activity finances the 
operating expenses (other than military pay and allowances) for the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Office of the Judge Advocate General, and the 
Executive Offices of the Secretary. This includes funds for civilian salaries, 
travel, communication services, rents and utility services, printing, supplies and 
materials, equipment and maintenance of office space. These offices provide the 
executive direction and policy control for the overall programs for which they 
are responsible in the Department of the Navy, in accordance with existing 
statutory authority. 

Budget activity 7. Printing equipment and related costs, printing plants.—This 
activity finances the purchase of printing equipment and maintenance and altera- 
tion of plant facilities of the Defense Printing Service, Washington, and the 
Navy Printing Service, field. Although these services are financed by the 
Navy industrial fund, the charters do not permit the purchase of printing equip- 
ment or maintenance of plant facilities except from appropriated funds. 

Budget activity 8. Field services.—This activity finances 7 projects which in- 
clude records administration; area wage and classification offices; fleet home 
town news center; Navy area audit offices; penalty mail; patents; and installa- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of training equipment. 

The records administration project provides the means for controlling the 
ereation, use, and disposition of Navy records and assures the use of modern 
management techniques in Navy administration, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of section 506b and 506c of the Federal Records. Act of 1950 (44 
U. S. C. 396). The area wage and classification offices are field activities which 
function under the management and technical control of the Office of Industrial 
Relations. The fleet hometown news center evaluates, edits, and reproduces 
hometown news stories, features, fillers, photographs, mats, tape and disk re- 
cordings, and television films received from the forces afloat, the Shore Hstab- 
lishment and the Marine Corps on individual Navy and Marine Corps personnel 
and disseminates such material to appropriate hometown newspapers, radio, 
and television stations. The Navy area audit offices conduct audits of naval 
activities and supervises, plans, performs, and reviews all contract audit (cost 
inspection) work within the geographical area assigned by the comptroller of 
the Navy. Penalty mail expenses of the programs which are funded from this 
appropriation are also included in this budget activity. The patents project 
is responsible for the administration and control of all activities within or on 
behalf of the Department of the Navy relating to patents, inventions, trademarks, 
copyrights, royalty payments, and matters connected therewith, and for coor- 
dinating such activities with the research development and procurement activi- 
ties of the Navy. The installation, maintenance, and repair of training equip- 
ment project finances support for the installation, maintenance, modification, 
and improvement of training devices and aids, and for the stocking and dis- 
tribution of spare parts and training equipment for the Department of the 
Navy. 

Budget activity 9. Contingencies of the Navy.—This activity finances the 
travel expenses incurred by Members of Congress in connection with the exami- 
nation of estimates of appropriations and naval activities in the field in accord- 
ance with requests of the standing committees concerned; expenses incurred 
by the Department of the Navy in maintaining the standing and prestige of the 
United States in contacts involving official courtesies, such as visits of foreign 
dignitaries, and calls at foreign ports by United States ships; and extraordinary 
military expenses. 

In order to finance the foregoing programs, a total of $102,508,000 was re- 
quested in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1957. H. R. 10986 decreased 
this amount by $36,000 to a net total of $102,472,000. The $36,000 reduction is 
acceptable. 

The estimates contained in this budget have been carefully screened and 
analyzed through several echelons of review. Past experience, personnel re- 
ports, and individual activity inspections are some of the methods we use to 
insure that our estimates are valid. 
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BREAKDOWN OF ACTIVITIES 


Admiral Russe... I am here in support of a portion of servicewide 
operations of the Navy which are broken down into nine different 
activities. I am supporting the first five and the first part of the 
sixth. 

This servicewide operation appropriation is very well named be- 
cause it consists of so many miscellaneous activities. 

Activity No. 1 involves the support of the headquarters of the 
naval districts, bases, and stations. ‘That includes everything from 
fire engines to stenographic assistance. 

No. 2 is pervicwelde communications. 

Now, No. 3 takes in the Hydrographic Office and all their work in 
the preparation of charts. 

No. 4 is the Naval Observatory and their work out there in con- 
nection with keeping the correct time «nd preparation of astronomical 
data for the services to permit of navigational celestial observations. 

No. 5 includes our island government administration and naval 
missions. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt at this point be- 
fore we leave No. 4, the Observatory is projecting itself further and 
further into long-range weather observations, are they not? Is that 
part of the research activities? 

Admiral Russexu. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Does that not come under this particular item, Naval 
Observatory? I thought the Naval Observatory was making some 
studies of that. 

Admiral Russextz. I would say that is more the business of the 
Hydrographic Office. The Hydrographic Office is doing that. 

Senator Turn. It does not come under this item here? 

Admiral Russetz. No, sir. 

Senator Toyz. Thank you. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, with reference to No. 5, can you give us a 
little briefing on the activities of the so-called Inter -American Affairs ¢ 
What are the functions of that? 

Admiral Russeiit. We have naval missions scattered around. 

Senator Cuavez. You handle those ? 

Admiral Russetu. Yes, sir; and the island governments are 

Senator Eitenper. Is that MAAG? 

Admiral Russetx. No, sir; this is distinct from MAAG. 

Senator ELLenper. Attachés? 

Admiral Russeiy. No; they are naval missions, as such. We have 
had a naval mission in Peru. They are there for the purpose of ad- 
vising the Peruvians on various naval problems. 

Senator ELtenper. It is a counterpart of MAAG in the Army? 

Admiral Russrtu. Conceivably, but we are in the MAAG activities, 
too. We have arrangements, I have forgotten how many there are, 
but there are quite a number that have asked for our advice and 
assistance. 
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Senator SattonstaLtt. MAAG is more where we are dealing with 
groups abroad where we are sending money for equipment and to see 

ow that equipment is used. 

When you go down to South America and Peru, and so on, we are 
not putting down equipment so much as we are advising them how 
to use their own equipment? 

Admiral Russetz. That is correct. 

Senator Evtenper. Does the Army have a separate outfit? 

Admiral Russetu. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Sarronsraty. The Air Force has something in Brazil; does 
it not? 

Admiral Russext. I think so. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the only place in Latin America that you 
have a project ? 

Admiral Russreix. No, sir; there is one in Brazil. We have 1 in 
sre: in Colombia, 1 in Ecuador, 1 in Peru, 1 in Venezuela, and 1 
in Cuba. 

Senator Cuavez. Doing the same thing you are doing in Peru? 

Admiral Russet. Yes. 

Senator CAvez. Instructing them how to use naval equipment ? 

Admiral Russet. Yes, sir. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


Senator Cuavez. What about your international projects? 

Admiral Russerz. That falls under the general heading, I believe, 
Senator Chavez. 

Senator CHavez. Are any of those activities classified ? 

Admiral Russetx. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us about them. What do you do? 

Admiral Russetu. You mean the naval missions, Senator ? 

Senator Cuavez. Is that what they are, naval missions? 

Admiral Russet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. They do more or less what they do in Latin 
America? — 

Admiral Russetn. Yes, sir; that is all their purpose is. 

Senator ELLenpEr. How do they come into being? Do you get a 
request ? 

Admiral Russet. It is by mutual arrangement with the particular 
country. 

Senator Ettenper. MAAG does the same way. Do they pay any- 
thing for that service? 

Admiral Russet. The countries concerned pay the cost of trans- 
porting United States mission personnel and their household effects 
to and from the country and in addition pay the cost-of-living allow- 
ance while personnel are in the country. 


AUTHORITY FOR MISSIONS 


Senator Cuavez. What is the authority? What is your authority 
to do that, to send that mission to Peru or Venezuela ? 

Admiral Russeti. That is cleared with everyone, so far as I know, 
including the Department of Defense and Department of State. They 
know we have these people there. 
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(The following was subsequently submitted :) 


Records of the Navy Department indicate that the first naval mission to be 
established in South America was established in Brazil in 1918, followed by one 
in Peru in 1920. At the present time, United States naval missions are as- 
signed to Brazil, Peru, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, Chile, Venezuela, 
Dominican Republic, and Uruguay. In addition, there is a naval adviSory 
group assigned to Argentina. The legal status of the original missions is not 
quite clear at the present time; however, the record indicates that an act of 
Congress of May 19, 1926, authorized naval missions. ‘Title 5, United States 
Code, section 421F, enacted August 2, 1946, provides the legal basis for continu- 
ing operation of missions in existence. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, but you must have some authority in or- 
der to spend the money for that purpose. 

Senator SattonstTauu. Is not that mutual security ? 

Mr. Norpianp. The missions are not under the mutual security 
program. 

Senator SatronstaLu. The chairman asked not about the missions, 
but about other activities among the other governments. 

Admiral Russeti. We have authority by statute to help out the 
Latin-American countries. 

Senator Cuavez. Wouldn’t that be mutual security ? 

Admiral Russet. I believe that is a separate thing. 

Senator Ex.enper. It is separate from attachés. You have at- 
tachés out there, too. You have them scattered all over the world. 

Admiral Russetx. Yes, sir; but they work in the embassies. They 
are really assistants to the ambassadors. 


PERSON NEL 


Senator ELtenper. How many people do you have employed for 
budget activity 5? What is their function? What do you do? 

Mr. Norpianp. A total of 374 for budget activity 5, includes the mis- 
sions, island governments and unified commands. 

Senator Ettenprer. When you say missions, do you have a group 
that is in this activity and you send those, the same ones to different 
places ? 

CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. Norpianp. The figures I have just quoted are civilians paid 
for out of budget activity 5 of this appropriation. In addition we 
have military personnel there. 

Senator Eitenper. How many? 

Mr. Norpianp. A total of 374 civilians. 

Senator CHavez. What is the figure for the military ? 

Captain Conwe.uL. We have 140 military in South America, a very 
few civilians. Five marines, 1 enlisted marine, 47 civilian employees. 

Senator CuHavez. When you say South America, do you include 
Mexico, Central America, and the island governments? 

Captain Conwetxi. We do not include any island governments. 
That is a separate item. The missions are in South America only, 
the Navy missions. 

The Army has missions in Central America. The Navy missions 
are entirely in South America. 

Senator Cuavez. This activity includes funds for the inter-Ameri- 
can affairs program and the administration of the island governments 
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and for certain unified commands. So island governments do not 
get any money out of this appropriation. 

Admiral Russe... Yes, sir; but they are not in South America. 
They are out in the Pacific. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the island governments over here in 
the Caribbean ? 

Admiral Russeit. We don’t have any. 

Senator ELLenpErR. What is the function of these three-hundred-odd 
civilians you have here? Are they in Washington ? 

Mr. Norp.anp. No, sir; that is the total under budget activity 5 
which includes naval missions, island governments and unified 
commands. 

Senator ELtLenper. What is their function? What do they do? I 
am talking about these people you have working there. 

Mr. Norptanp. They are clerical and administrative personnel; 
truckdrivers, in some cases—that type of people. Most of them are 
indigenous people in Saipan. 

Senator ELtenper. They are not located in Washington ? 

Mr. Norpianp. No, sir. 

Senator E.xenper. Those are in connection with the groups you 
send abroad; is that it? 

In other words, if you send a mission to South America, are any of 
these people, the three-hundred-and-some-odd, included in that? 

Mr. Norpianp. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Brarpstry. We don’t send the missions out and brin 
them back and send them somewhere else. They are established cad 
stay there. 


And certain administrative civilian personnel stay there, Some are 
citizens of that country and some are American citizens. 


MAAG ACTIVITIES 


Senator Exrenper. Is that in addition to MAAG? 

Captain Conwetxu. In South America the naval missions and 
MAAG are performed by the same people. 

Senator Exienper. In Asia you have MAAG there composed of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force ? 

Captain Conweu. But the missions are separate from MAAG and 
missions are only in South America. We have no missions anywhere 
else in the world. 

In South America we have missions and the mission performs the 
MAAG functions. In the rest of the world we have MAAG’s alone. 

Senator E.tenper. In the places in South America you are part 
of MAAG? 

Captain Conwetu. Yes, sir. 


ORIGIN OF PROGRAM 


Senator Ture. This type of service was commenced during World 
War IT? 

Captain Conwetw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. These are still the roots that remain there? 

Captain Conwet.. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ture. In other words, you took the major part of your 
personnel out of there, but you have left this particular function and 
a sort of reporting service ? 

Captain Conwetyi. Yes, each government has requested this. 

Senator Taye. What are their duties? 

Captain Conwetu. Mainly advice in naval matters, assistance in 
training of the naval personnel of the foreign countries, collecting in- 
formation for them on naval matters. 

Senator Tuyp. You mean training in which fields? 

Captain Conwett. In certain countries 
Senator Tarr. Communications, not seamanship ? 

Captain Conwety. Well, even seamanship in certain countries. 





LOAN OF SHIPS 


Senator SattonsTAtu. It is true, is it not, that we have sent ships, 
we have loaned ships to Brazil and to several of those South American 
countries, I do not know whether we have to Peru, or not. 

Captain Conwetu. Brazil, Argentina, and Chile. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. But there are ships which have gone down 
there and what you are doing is training the crews to operate those 
ships? 

aptain Conwe.u. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. I know several years ago I think it was Brazil, 
and Peru, and the Argentine bought some ships. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. That is right, and we have loaned them some. 

Captain Conwetyt. We have loaned them some and they have 
bought some. Most of those that they have pone have been from 
foreign countries because our prices have been a little high. 

Senator SatTonsTaLL. Within a year we have sent a couple of sub- 
marines to Brazil. 

Captain ConweLu. Yes. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you are assisting them to build up 
their naval strength, and to become proficient in their own security 
in the naval field ? 

Captain Conwetu. That is correct, sir. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Etitenper. I notice activity No. 6, “Departmental adminis- 
tration.” Is that the Paymaster Department? 

Admiral Russeiu. No, sir; that is the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. The staff of the executive offices of the Secretary and 
The Judge Advocate General right here in Washington. 

Senator Ex.enper. That is separate from the big outfit you have 
paying all of your officials and for expenses and things like that ? 

Admiral Russetx. This is in support of the civilian employees in 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, the executive offices of 
the Secretary and The Judge Advocate General. 

Senator Ertenper. You are asking for $102,508,000 for that service ? 

Admiral Russetu. Yes. 

Senator Satronstatu. For these nine activities? 
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PRINTING PLANTS 


Senator Exienper. I notice here printing equipment and related 
cost, printing plants. Are those plants located here or abroad ? 

Admiral Russeii. Mr. Cox can answer that question. 

Mr. Cox. Some of those plants are in this country ; some are abroad. 
They are controlled by the Joint Committee on Printing, supervised 
under their direction. 

Senator ELenver. Why is that necessary? Are you getting rid of 
some of them? Why do you find it necessary to do your own printing? 

Mr. Cox. They supplement the Government Printing Office, whose 
main function is to produce printing originated in Washington, D. C., 
for use throughout the Navy. However, there is a much smaller 
amount of printing erigteanen by field commands which must be pro- 
duced locally. These plants produce those requirements. 

Senator Ertenpver. What do they print? 

Mr. Cox. Navy publications, certain forms that are required in the 
area, almost any kind of printing. 

Senator Satronstauy, [ think you are doing yourself an injustice. 
Does the Navy not do all the printing for the Defense Department 
here in ee ee 

Mr. Cox. It also includes the Defense Printing Service plant in 
Washington. 

Senator Sauronstaty. That is the Army, Air Force, the whole 
business ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstatL. You do all the Pentagon printing? 


Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; we take care of all the printing which is not 
otherwise produced by or contracted for through the Government 
Printing Office. 

Senator E.tenper. That is one place at least where you have uni- 
fication. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 


FIELD SERVICES 


Senator Ex:ienper. I notice here an item of field services. No. 8. 
What is that? 

Mr. Cox. Field services includes record administration program, 
the area wage and classification offices, the fleet hometown news center. 
the Navy area audit offices, patents and installation, maintenance and 
repair of training equipment. 

Senator Ex,tenper. Where are they located? 

Mr. Cox. They are located in various spots around the country. 


PENALTY MAIL 


Senator Cuavez. Penalty mail, what is that? 

Mr. Cox. Penalty mail is the amount of money which the Nav 
turns over to the Post Office Department for use of the penalty mail 
privilege. 

CONTINGENCIES OF THE NAVY 


Senator Extenper. I see budget activity No. 9, contingencies of 
the Navy. This activity finances the travel expense incurred by Mem- 
bers of Congress in connection with the examination of estimates of 
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appropriation and naval activities. I would like to know about that. 

Mr. Cox. I think the chairman generally sends a letter to the De- 
7 fense Department where it is worked out. 

‘- Senator E.tenpver. That is just to investigate particular matters, 
just like Guantanamo Bay the other day when you invited all the 
Congressmen to go. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think that is what it is. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, what about when a group of Senators go 
on a naval transport, say, from New York to Breniaehisvan, Is that 
included in this item ? 

Captain Foster. If the Navy sponsors it. 

Senator Ettenper. How many people have you engaged to handle 
this activity ? 

Admiral Russety. None at all. 

Senator Eiuenper. How much money do you have tied up into this 
activity ? 

Mr. Cox. For Congressional travel alone? 

Senator Etrenprr. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. For congressional travel, the 1956 estimate and 1957 esti- 
mate is the same, $15,000. 

Senator Cuavez. What other travel expenses besides congressional 
expenses are included in this item? 

Admiral Russetz. Nothing in that particular item. The other 
travel money comes from different budget activities. 




































OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION 


Senator CHavez. Now, we have official representation. What does 
that mean ? 

Admiral Russeii. That means when foreign people come over here, 
somebody has to entertain them and we use that money for that 
purpose. 

Senator Cuavrz. Do you use it abroad, also? 

Admiral Russert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Does this include the money that you use abroad ? 


. 
. 
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bg Admiral Russeru. Yes, sir. 
| ; Senator Cuavez. Are ther any further questions? 
. Senator Sattonstatu. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: The 


Navy is asking for $6 million more than they did last year among 
these activities. 
Could you tell us briefly where that comes in? 


$d 


COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 





Admiral Russrr.. The biggest portion of it relates to communica- 
tions facilities. 
Senator Sauronstarn. Why do you need $6 million more this year? 
Admiral Bruton. The principal reason for this increased amount 
is in support of the National Security Agency and in the moderniza- 
; tion and mechanization of our naval communications system so that 
we can operate more efficiently with fewer people. Those are the basic 
reasons, 
Senator Sarronstaty. That is on an international worldwide basis? 
Admiral Bruton. Yes. 
Senator Sarronstau. I think I understand. 


Betat e 
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FLAG OFFICER’S QUARTERS 


Senator Cuavez. The justifications state that the estimated cost of 
equipping and maintaining six new sets of flag officers’ quarters and 
maintaining the residence of the Chief of Naval Operations in fiscal 
year 1957 is $87,000. It is indicated that this represents an increase 
of $73,000 over fiscal year 1956. What is the idea of that? 

Admiral Russexz. I was afraid that was coming up because it is 
kind of confusing. There is nothing up our sleeves or anything of 
the sort, however. 

We started out with an authorization for six sets of officers’ quar- 
ters at the Naval Observatory. There were 3 included in 1 public- 
works authorization bill for 1956 and 3 for 1957. 

When we got around to make up our budget we thought there were 
going to be six. That number was reduced to threa by the Secretary 
of Defense for budgetary reasons. 

Also, the portion of the money that comes out of this appropria- 
tion is for the furnishing of the quarters plus their maintenance, not 
the cost of the construction. 

Senator CuAvez. Have the quarters been constructed ? 

Admiral Russeiu. No, sir. I am coming to that. 

Senator Cuavez. Why are you asking for money for maintenance? 

Admiral Russeit. The authorization was granted by the Congress. 
They let out the bids. There was a monetary limit that the money 
was appropriated for. They let the bids for three sets of quarters 
anad the low bidder was about $112,000 or $114,000. So they decided 
to start over and ask for more money. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


That authorization for the additional money has passed the House 
and is now pending, I believe in this committee. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Now, no, it is pending before the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Admiral Russreiu. I beg your pardon. It is the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Senator CHavez. Then the request for this item will be dependent 
upon whether or not the Senate approves that law? 

Admiral Russeiu. Yes, sir. And beyond that we have to prorate 
and estimate the number of months that these quarters will have to 
be maintained. That is a little bit uncertain right now just when 
the contract will be let and they start to build it. 

Senator SautronsTauL, It is my understanding that this is part of 
the general Navy construction program that is before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and if the overall amounts for the Navy are authorized, 
then unless one of these specific construction objects is taken out that 
will be included. 

Admiral Russetxz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sattonstauu. And included in it are these houses and your 
part of it is to furnish the houses if and when they are built. 

Admiral Russrtx. That is correct, plus the maintenance. 

Senator SattonsTaLu. Presumably they will not be built within the 
year, they will not be ready, so that you will have nothing within this 
fiscal year to spend. 
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Admiral Russe. Well, we get different estimates of time on that, 
Senator Saltonstall. Nobody seems to know quite yet when this con- 
tract will be let. 

Senator SatronsraLu. It cannot be let until it goes through Con- 
gress. 

Admiral Russeti. That is true. 


LOCATION OF NEW FLAG OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Senator ELLenper. Where will these six new sets of flag officers’ 
quarters be located ¢ 

Admiral Russretz. There are only three of them. They are out 
at the Naval Observatory Circle. 

Senator Exienper. Is that the one that was turned down last year 
wherein you tried to get $350,000 to build a new facility for Admiral 
Radford ? 

Admiral Russeiu. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELttenper. You mean to say you folks are still trying to 
vet that? 

Admiral Russet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. As far as I am concerned, I will see that it does 
not pass. 

Senator Sauronsratyt. Mr. Chairman, the admiral took respon- 
sibility. That isthe President’s request in the budget. It has nothing 
to do with the Navy atall. Am I not right? 

Admiral Russetx. I think that is correct. 


NEW HOME FOR ADMIRAL RADFORD 


Senator ELLenper. It is providing a new home for Admiral Rad- 
ford or whoever is the head, so that he will not have to live at the 
Pentagon, so that he can have around him his own men, and that 
entails only $350,000, as I said. 

Admiral Russetz. That is not in this bill. 

Senator ELLenper. Why do you use the emergency to do that! 
Why do not you try to save a few dollars? 

I want to know when that comes up, Senator Saltonstall. We cut 
it out last year, and I hope we will do it again this year. 

Senator SauronstaLu. I know the Senator’s feelings about that 
item entirely. It is now before the Senate Armed Services Committee 
in a construction budget. It is in the subcommittee. The full com- 
mittee has not yet considered it. 

Senator Exrrenper. I hope you strike it out, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Cuavez. If you do strike it out, Senator Saltonstall, they 
will not have any need for this appropriation. 

Senator SatronstaLu. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, to be put in the 
position of whether I was going to strike it out, or not. 

Senator Cuavez. It is a matter which the full committee will deter- 
mine. 

Senator Exxenper. I find out this, and I have said it in public, and 
I said it before some of these committees, that the armed services are 
using this emergency to feather their nests and get the best of every- 
thing they can get. The idea of our spending $350,000 just to provide 
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new quarters for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I think 
is just putrid. It is just a waste of money. 

That is what it is, a waste of funds. He has a good residence he is 
living in now. 
MAINTENANCE OF QUARTERS 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, what is this $4,700 for personal services ? 

Mr. Norptanp. That is for the people to maintain the quarters. 

Senator CuAvez. If the quarters are not constructed you will not 
need personal services. 

Mr. Norptanp. That is right. 

Admiral Russexs.. These are not quarters for the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. These are entirely separate. 

Senator Cuavez. I know they are, but doesn’t it depend on whether 
or not the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is around those 
quarters ? 

Admiral Russgxu. No, sir; it has nothing to do with him, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. They have quarters now, Senator, They want 
to make better quarters. 

Senator SarronstaLu. I am completely mixed up if what you are 
saying now is accurate. I thought that what you said was that this 
money was for the furnishing and maintenance and upkeep and opera- 
tion of these houses that would be built at the Naval Observatory for 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Russetn. No,sir. They are for the other officers. 

Senator ELLENpER. Where are those oflicers living now ¢ 

Admiral Russett. Well, I live in Chevy Chase, Md. 

Senator ELLENpER. You get an allowance for that ? 

Admiral Russeti. Yes,sir. I get a rental allowance. 

Senator Ettenper. Why use this emergency in order to build a new 
home now. We can use that money somewhere else. We are so deep 
in debt now that goodness only knows what is going to happen to 
our country. You will not need an Army, Navy, and Air Force if 
you keep on spending at the rate you are spending now. That is what 
is going to happen. 

Senator Cuavez. All of this construction will be at the Naval Ob- 
servatory ? 

Admiral Russetu. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. You determined on that idea after you knew 
that an effort was being made to get a home there for the Chief of 
Naval Operations? 

Admiral Russetx. That came up in a different bill, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. What authority is there for the Navy to construct 
this? 

Admiral Russeit. The construction has been approved. It is a ques- 
tion of how much money it is going to take to build the three sets of 
quarters. That has passed the Congress once. 


UTILITY SERVICES 


Senator Cuavez. Now, utilities. Is that the average home utility? 

Admiral Russet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What does other contractual services mean, $7,100? 

Mr. Norptanp. It will be principally painting and that sort of thing 
done under contracts. 
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Senator Cuavez. $5,000 for supplies and materials. What kind of 
supplies and what kind of soliteicioie® 
Mr. Norpianp. I wonder if Commander Gray could enlighten us. 
Commander Gray. Supplies and materials are the odds and ends 
that it takes to run the place. 










































EQUIPMENT 





Senator Cuavez. $65,400 for equipment. Can you tell us about that 
item ¢ 

Admiral Russets.. I do not have the details on that. I will ask Com- 
mander Gray to answer that one, too. 

Commander Gray. What was the question, sir 

Senator Cuavez. There is an item of $65,400 for equipment. 

Admiral Russeix. That is for furniture and fixtures. 

Mr. Norptanp. The quarters are furnished, the bulk of that is for 
furniture, tables, beds, chairs, and so forth. 

Admiral Russeti. That was for 6; the figure for 3 would be smaller. 

Admiral Brarpstey. This total amount on here was on the basis we 
are going to get 6 sets of quarters; now, we are getting only 3. The 
$36,000 taken out by the House we are not asking any restoration 
at all. 
Senator ELLENpER. You said you had authority to build the three 
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4 quarters ? 
i Admiral Russeiw. Yes, sir. 
( Senator Exienper. That does not include the quarters for the 





heads of 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDeER. That is to be authorized ? 

Admiral Russetzi. That is additional. 

Senator ExLLenpver. These other three quarters have not been built 
yet? 

Admiral Russe. But they have been authorized. 

Senator ELtenperR. Do you have the money to build them with yet ? 

Admiral Russetu. No, sir. 

Senator Ex.tenper. Are you asking for that money ? 

Admiral Russetz. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Show me where it is. 

Admiral Brarpstey. There would be no construction of houses in 
this at all, That would have to be authorized by your Armed Services 
Committee. 

Senator Exitenper. You have authority to build them. Now you 
have to get the money to build them? 


2 aes 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR NEW QUARTERS 





Mr. Norpuanp. The 1956 public-works bill authorized the construe- 
tion of 3 sets of quarters and $81,000 for that construction. 

#4 As Admiral Russell mentioned, the $81,000 was not sufficient. The 

4 lowest bid was $114,000. 

a Senator E,tenper. For what? 
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Mr. Norpianp. For the first three sets of quarters. 

In the fiscal year 1957 public-works bill the Navy is asking for the 
difference between $114,000 and $81,000. 

Senator E.Lenper. For those 3, or for the 6? 

Mr. Norp.anp. For the 3. 

Senator Cuavez. If Congress authorizes their construction, you 
are asking for the $65,000 to equip them ? 

Mr. Norptanp. No, sir. The $65,000 represents the estimate for 
6 quarters. 

Senator Cuavez. You are asking then for half of that? 

Mr. Norpianp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. If Congress authorizes the construction ? 

Mr. Norpianp. That is correct. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We are only asking for $51,000 instead of the 
$87,000 also. 

Senator Eitenprer. How far has the work progressed on these three 
quarters ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. We have not let the contract yet. 

Senator Ettenver. Good. I will look into that. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER; 
AND CAPT. ALBERT S. MILLER, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, 
NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation is 
“Naval Petroleum Reserves.” I think we can handle that in rela- 
tively short order. 

The Navy estimated $1,212,000 for this item. The committee rec- 
ommended a reduction of $529,000. 

Senator Cuavez. We are discussing now naval petroleum and oil 
shale reserves. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Brarpstry. The Navy estimated $1,212,000 for this item. 
The House committee recommended a reduction of $529,000 on the 
basis there was no authority of justification for exploration or drilling 
on San Nicolas land, California. 

The Navy is not asking for restoration of that cut of half a million 
dollars. 

Captain Miller is here to speak to this item. 

Senator Cuavez. I think you have done a pretty good job. We will 
save you a little time. 

We will insert the program and financing table and your statement 
in the record. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


Program and financing 





| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


a } 


Program by activities: Yi 
1. Naval petroleum reserves and rated dev pet... $3, 003, 974 $2, 726, 000 $1, 087, 000 
2. Naval oil shale reserve 30, 368 


3. Field administration - 108, 185 : woe 000 





Tete Gees. tia a hc edd. - de ds 3, 142, 527 E 1, 212, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 432, 473 


Appropriation _ - 3, 575, 000 2, 851, 000 1 212, 000 


Fiscal year 1956 obligations to April 30, 1956, $2,815,890. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Capt. A. S. MILLER, UNrTEp States Navy Director, NAVAL 
PETROLEUM AND OIL SHALE RESERVES 


The Naval petroleum and oil shale reserves were established by Executive 
orders to provide a supplemental source of oil and national defense. The act 
of June 4, 1920, as amended (34 U. 8. C. 524) directs the Secretary of the Navy 
to take possession of all properties within the naval petroleum reserves as are 
or may become subject to the control and use by the United States for naval 
purposes ; and to explore, prospect, conserve, develop, use, and operate the same 
in his discretion for the production of petroleum when required for national 
defense. The Office of Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale Reserves was reestab- 
lished in 1927 to administer this program on behalf of the Secretary. 

At the present time the reserves are: Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 (Elk 
Hills), Calif.; Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 (Buena Vista Hills), Calif.; 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 (Teapot Dome), Wyo.; Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4 (Alaska) ; Naval Oil Shale Reserves Nos. 1 and 3 in Colorado; and Naval 
Oil Shale Reserve No. 2 in Utah. Plans and programs with respect to these 
reserves are worked out after consultation with the Armed Services Committees 
of the Congress. 

The estimate of $1,212,000 for fiscal year 1957 provides: 


$437,000 for part of Navy’s share of costs of operations in Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 1; 

$39,000 for supervision of lease operations on the Government’s leased lands 
in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2; 

$82,000 for preparation of the final report on Navy’s oil exploration in Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4; 

$529,000 for petroleum exploration on San Nicolas Island, Ventura County; 
Calif. ; and 

$125, 000° for administration of the reserves, including departmental and field 
office expenses and employment of expert consultants. 


No funds are being requested at this time for the naval oil shale reserves for 
fiscal year 1957. In event H. R. 6941, 84th Congress, is enacted into law, it will 
be necessary to request supplemental funds for fiscal year 1957 for experimental 
oil shale mining, retorting, and refining operations on the naval oil shale reserves 
in Colorado. 

The estimate of $1,212,000 for fiscal year 1957 compared to the 1956 estimate 
of $2,851,000 represents a net decrease of $1,639,000. The net decrease results 
from a decrease of $1,991,000 for Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, a decrease of 
$129,000 for Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, partially offset by an increase 
of $481,000 for exploration on San Nicolas Island. 

The $437,000 being requested for Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, com! ined 
with previous years’ funds obligated but unexpended will provide for operation 
of this reserve. 

From fiscal year 1916 through fiscal year 1955, income from all sources from 
the naval petroleum reserves was approximately $140,243,673. During the same 
Period, expenditures were approximately $119,810,414. During fiscal year 1955, 
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income from the naval petroleum reserves was $15,985,430. Income from the 
reserves is deposited in the United States Treasury. Operations during fiscal 
year 1957 will bring a large immediate return to the United States Treasury, 
and a small capital investment will be made toward greater returns at some 
future time. 

To provide a supplemental supply of oil during a national emergency, Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1, containing an estimated 670 million barrels of oil, 
has been developed and is being maintained in a condition of readiness to 
produce approximately 175,000 barrels of oil daily when required for national 
defense. 
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REVOLVING FUNDS 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. Next is revolving funds. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I might summarize the action, Mr. Chairman, 
in connection with the various stock funds. 

I think all you want is a brief summary in the record of the 
action taken. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. What was the request? 

Admiral Bearpstey. First, I might start off by saying that we asked 
for no new funds for revolving funds this year. It is more a matter 
of rescissions or offering money back to the Treasury. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget document contained recommended 
transfers from the “Navy stock fund and Marine Corps stock fund” 
to “Military construction, Navy,” of $200 million and $35 million, 
respectively. And $40 million from the “Navy industrial fund” to 
the “Air Force industrial fund.” 

The House will not act upon the proposed stock fund transfers until 
the consideration of the military construction appropriation. 

In other words, that is in the bill still to come up before this com- 
mittee. 

Senator CHavez. I see. 

Admiral Brarpstry. The House Report 10986 does contain provi- 
sions for certain reductions in appropriations and funds that are not 
the subject of appeal by the Navy. 

I will summarize those now. 

These are at the end of this bill. The House recommended an addi- 
tional $100 million for rescission from the Navy stock fund. 

We are not asking for restoration of that. They recommended a 
further reduction of $3 million in the Marine Corps stock fund. We 
are not asking for restoration of that. 

They are recommending a reduction in the construction of ships 
of three million eight. That is an old appropriation phasing out. It 
has 1 more year for obligation, 2 more years for expenditures. 

Ordnance for new construction is another old appropriation phasin 
out in the next 2 years. we took a million dollars from that. We 
$e fg want to restore that. ‘The final estimate is the Naval industrial 

nd. 

The House recommended $52 million for reduction. Now, the 
President had asked for a transfer of $40 million from this fund to 
the Air Force industrial fund so that they could industrialize MATS. 
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The House committee, as I understood it, changed that and indi- 
‘ated they did not think that the Air Force MATS operation should 
be industrialized this year. 

However, this is the subject of appeal by the Secretary of Defense 
to this committee here and they have asked you to change the House 
action here and for this transfer from the Navy industrial fund to the 
Air Force. 

As far as the Navy is concerned, it is perfectly agreeable to us. 

On top of that the House recommended a further reduction of $12 
million more from the Navy industrial fund and we are not appealing 
that action. 

So if you agree with the Department of Defense you will authorize 
the $40 million transfer to the Air Force industrial fund and a rescis- 
sion from our industrial fund of $12 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Anyway, you are not asking for the $12 million? 

Admiral Brarpstry. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How about the $40 million ? 

Admiral Brarpstrey. The $40 million goes to the Air Force. That 
will be up to the Secretary of Defense to defend that item. 

Senator Cuavez. You are not ready to talk on that now? 

Admiral Bearpstey. We are offering the item for your decision. 

Senator SaLronsTALu. Is not this the fact, that what the House has 
done is to say that you have too much money in this Navy industrial 
fund, they are taking that out ? 

The Air Force stock fund is too low. So, rather than to rescind 
the money they are transferring it from the Navy industrial fund 
to the Air Force industrial fund. 

Admiral Brarpstry. You are correct, sir, to give them enough cap- 
ital so they can industrialize the MATS operation. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Exirenper. That is the revolving fund, that is not saving 
money. 

Senator Satronstauy. It is cutting down the money that is re- 
solved. 

Senator E,Lienper. It is no saving. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I want to thank the chairman and the members 
of the committee for the hearing. 

This is my first year in this particular job and I have enjoyed 
being here, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You have done a fine job, although we have not 
always agreed with your conclusions. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We will recess now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Tuesday, June 5, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 6, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 

Present : Senators Chavez, Saltonstall, Smith, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


STATEMENTS OF HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT); MAJ. GEN. 
FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER; AND MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, 
ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, we will start now. I want you 
to place your statement in the record and then elaborate as you believe 
you should with reference to the whole program. 

Mr. Gartock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall do that, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) ON BupGET EstTIMATEs FiscAL YEeAr 1957 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Appointment confirmed by United States Senate on August 18, 1954, sworn 
into office by Secretary of the Air Force on August 23, 1954. Born Walnut 
Grove, Minn., December 23, 1906; received baccalaureate degree from University 
of Minnesota 1931; 1934-42, employed by Department of Labor as field repre- 
sentative; 1942-44, military service; 1945-48, Department of Labor as Assistant 
Director, Business Management ; 1948-54, Deputy Comptroller for Budget, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force goal is to attain 
a 137-wing Air Force by June 30, 1957. Our budget estimates for fiscal year 
1957 are based on achieving this objective. As originally submitted by the 
President these estimates totaled $15,418 million, exclusive of military con- 
struction funds. On April 9, 1956, the President transmitted revised estimates 
which provide an additional $248.5 million in our aircraft and related procure- 
ment appropriation, and an additional $128 million for our military construction 
appropriation. These increases, as explained in the enclosure to the President’s 
transmittal, are the result of continued study and scrutiny of the budget trans- 
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mitted to the Congress in January. The increased funds in aircraft and related 
procurement provide for an increase in the number of B—52 aircraft and for 
the capability of producing these aircraft at a planned accelerated rate. The 
increase in funds for military construction will provide for the extension of 
DEW line facilities and for the implementation of the Strategic Air Command 
dispersal program. We consider that our fiscal year 1957 estimates, as now 
revised, are austere but adequate to provide the financial support we will need to 
reach our objective. 


REVISED APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Our revised appropriation structure is based upon funding capital items in the 
procurement appropriations and annual operating requirements in our annual 
appropriations. A review and reevaluation of our appropriation structure indi- 
cated that adjustments were necessary between the procurement appropriations 
and the annual appropriation for operation and maintenance to better achieve 
the desired objective of separation of capital and operating items. Consequently, 
the fiscal year 1957 President’s budget as submitted to the Congress provides 
for adjustments between these appropriations. However, in order to relate 
the estimates to prior year requests, we propose to present our justifications 
for the three appropriations involved in these revisions (‘‘Aircraft and related 
procurement,” “Procurement other than aircraft,” and “Operation and main- 
tenance”) on the basis of the old appropriation structure in “working books” 
which are being made available to members of the committee. General Bogart 
will explain the conversion of these amounts to the revised appropriatio 
structure. at 


CHANGES DURING CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


Since our hearings a year ago, we have had to make certain changes in our 
financial plans. These include changes in aircraft procurement, particularly the 
stepup in production rates on the B-52, the F—-101B, and the F-104; also major 
modification of aircraft to retain our inventory at a high combat potential. We 
have allocated increased amounts to the ballistic missiles program in keeping 
with their high priority development. These modifications of the original pro- 
gram have been accomplished within the funds available by recoupment of prior 
year funds, resulting from repricing, and the deletion of some aircraft, no longer 
considered essential, which had been included in prior year programs. 


SUMMARY OF THE ESTIMATES 


In our appropriation for “Aircraft and related procurement” our total pro- 
gram including the recent revision of the estimate is $7,286 million (computed 
on the basis of the old appropriation structure). This will require new obliga- 
tional authority of $5,718 million for fiscal year 1957. The remaining $1,568 
million represents anticipated reimbursements and recoupments from prior year 
funds—$1,100 million of these anticipated recoupments have not yet been identi- 
fied as to source, but we anticipate that they will become available. If this 
contingency is not realized, or if we are unable to successfully finance this 
procurement program with the limited funds available, there will still be an 
opportunity when Congress returns next winter to request such adjustments in 
funding as may be necessary and still achieve the basic procurement program. 

During the current fiscal year it has been found possible to secure increased 
amounts of electronic and communications equipment of the type financed in the 
appropriation “Major procurement other than aircraft.” This will have the 
effect of substantially improving the quality of equipment used by the Air Force 
in the areas of electronics, communications, and electronic countermeasures. 
This improvement in procurability has resulted from new developments which 
have progressed to the procurement State earlier than previously anticipated. 
For fiscal year 1957 our program in this appropriation is $1,136 million (as 
computed on the basis of the old appropriation structure), for which we are 
requesting new obligational authority in the amount of $1,100 million—the 
remaining $36 million represents anticipated reimbursements. This increase in 
the program for next year continues to reflect the greater complexity and cost 
of modern electronic equipment and the ever-increasing application of elec- 
tronics to modern warfare as well as increased availability of the kind of equip- 
ment needed to improve our capability in this area. 
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Appropriated funds available in the “Maintenance and operations” appropria- 
tion, which finances day-to-day cost of running the Air Force, have (as computed 
on the basis of the old appropriation structure) averaged about $3,400 million 
per annum for the past several years. The shortage of funds in this appropria- 
tion first became a major problem in the last quarter of fiscal year 1955. The 
amount requested and appropriated for maintenance and operations during 
the current fiscal year is inadequate for our desired level of operational readi- 
ness, and we have had to defer maintenance of facilities, aircraft, and other 
vital equipment. 

For fiscal year 1957 our program in operation and maintenance calls for 
$4,375 million (on the old appropriation basis), of which $182 million represents 
anticipated reimbursements resulting in a new obligational requirement of 
$4,193 million. The increase from the previous average of about $3,400 million 
is the result of the growth of the base structure,, increase in the number of 
combat wings, and the increased complexity of new aircraft. On the basis of 
the present information as to the program needs, it is our belief that the 
amount being requested in this appropriation for fiscal year 1957 will be suffi- 
cient to permit the continued buildup to the 137-wing program, with a level 
of readiness which will be acceptable under current world conditions. 

For “Research and development” our fiscal year 1957 program is $611 mil- 
lion, which compares with a program of $607.4 million for fiscal year 1956. 
(The fiscal year 1956 program amount is composed of $570 million appropriated 
by Congress, $28 million transferred from Office Secretary of Defense emergency 
funds and $9.4 million in reimbursements, comparative transfers, and recoup- 
ments of prior year funds.) The fiscal year 1957 program continues our vital 
research and development effort on such high priority items as the ballistic 
missiles, nuclear-powered bomber, chemical-powered bomber, high-powered long- 
range radar, electronic warning and control, and similar projects. 

The “Military personnel” appropriation reflects a program for fiscal year 1957 
of $3,766 million of which approximately $39 million represents anticipated re- 
imbursements. This compares with our fiscal year 1956 program amount of 
$3,719 million. The fiscal year 1957 program provides for an end strength 
of 936,000 military personnel toward our ultimate requirement of 975,000; 
this compares with an end strength of 916,000 now programed for fiscal year 
1956. Provision has been made in 1957 for a reasonable increase in both officer 
and airmen grade structures toward meeting the Air Force’s computed grade 
requirements in support of the 137-wing program. Another reason for the 
increase in program requirements is the increase in maturity of the force which 
results in a high average basic pay because of increased longevity. 

I would like to stress that the effectiveness of our highly complex and high- 
quality equipment depends more than anything else on the skill and endurance 
of our men. To handle this equipment we must have qualified men, trained to a 
high skill level. The reenlistment rate during this year has improved substantial- 
ly over a year ago. We believe this is largely the result of the congressionally 
approved pay raise of last year and the new reenlistment bonus bill. Improve- 
ment in family housing and other personnel type facilities has also been of assist- 
ance in helping this reenlistment rate. 

In the ‘Reserve personnel” appropriation our fiscal year 1957 program is 
$59.3 million. This compares with $43.6 million for fiscal year 1956. 

From an end fiscal year 1956 position of 62 squadrons the Air Force Reserve 
will increase to 64 squadrons in its 24 tactical wings. These combat wings have 
already been assigned specific D-day missions; the fighter-bomber wings have an 
initial air defense role and, later, a tactical role; the tactical bomber and airlift 
wings would go at once to the Tactical Air Command. 

At end fiscal year 1957 we plan to have in operation 107 Air Reserve Centers. 
The Air Force Reserve will be manned with 106,630 paid participants, which is 
an increase of about 28,000 over the end fiscal year 1956 level. Flying units are 
programed to be equipped with 1,207 aircraft operating from 42 flying locations. 
Modern jet aircraft are being phased into Air Reserve units as fast as they 
become available from the Active Establishment. 

For the “Air National Guard” appropriation, our budget includes a 
program of $258.8 million in fiscal year 1957, an increase of about $68.6 million 
over the fiscal year 1956 level of $190.2 million. The Air National Guard must 
be combat ready to fulfill its specific D-day missions. Its fighter-type units will, 
in event of war, be immediately assigned to the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand. A few jet fighter elements are already augmenting the runwuy alert main- 
tained by regular Air Force units of the Continental Air Defense Command. 
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The increase in funding for fiscal year 1957 is due to continuing the policy of 
equipping the expanding Air National Guard units on a planned schedule, an 
increase in flying hours in keeping with the increased number of pilots, and the 
use by the Air National Guard of more modern and complex aircraft with their 
attendant increasing operation and maintenance costs—these in particular are 
the F-S84F, F-86, F-89, and F-94 series of fighter aircraft. There is also some 
increase in military construction to accommodate jet operations. By end fiscal 
year 1957 the guard is programed to be manned with 67,980 military personnel, an 
increase of 4,700 over the end fiscal year 1956 position, and will operate approxi- 
mately 2,000 aircraft from 94 flying installations in the United States and over- 
seas. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


A primary purpose of our continuing appropriations is to allow us to budget 
for, and Congress to appropriate funds for, complete end items which comprise 
physical assets or end results necessary to accomplish a given approved pro- 
gram. In these continuing appropriations there will always be sizable carry- 
overs of unobligated funds because it is neither practical nor desirable to obligate 
100 percent during the first year of the appropriation. The principal factors 
contributing to such unobligated balances which are reflected in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1957 are: 

(1) Our purchasing policy which provides for placing contracts at the latest 
point in time which will assure delivery of materiel in accordance with planned 
coordinated phasing. Those components having a longer lead time are contracted 
for early in the cycle, while shorter lead time components are ordered later, 
often in subsequent years. 

(2) Amounts appropriated include funds for first destination transportation 
which are not obligated until the time actual delivery occurs. 

(3) We anticipate fund requirements for engineering changes which become 
necessary during the course of aircraft production. Funds programed for these 
engineering changes are carried forward at the end of the fiscal year, to cover the 
changes in subsequent years. 

(4) Contract awards are frequently delayed due to problems in develop- 
ment of specifications, the prolongation of contract negotiations, or to take 
advantage of later technological developments or improved performance potenti- 
alities. 

(5) Research and development projects are particularly subject to unforesee- 
able technological advances which in turn require adjustments in our procure- 
ment programs. Program adjustments also stem from changes in operational 
requirements. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget adjusted by the recent revision submitted by the 
President anticipates unobligated carryovers of $5,473 million at end of fiscal 
year 1956 and $4,636.5 million at end fiscal year 1957. The estimated carry- 
over at end fiscal year 1957 does not include any funds for military construc- 
tion since the request for new funds in this area was submitted separately. Both 
of these unobligated balances are based on fund availabilities which include antic- 
ipated reimbursements from military assistance funds. As of June 30, 1956, 
undelivered MDAP orders will amount to $2,244 million, representing anticipated 
reimbursements for deliveries to MDAP recipients after that date. The com- 
parable figure at end fiscal year 1957 is $1,519 million. These amounts of antic- 
ipated reimbursements from MDAP funds take on a special significance when 
consideration is given to unobligated funds in the Treasury. The balances in the 
Treasury are based on appropriated funds, and, of course do not give recognition 
to anticipated reimbursements from other appropriations. 

The reduction in our unobligated carryover to the amount of $4,636.5 million 
(exclusive of military construction) indicated at June 30, 1957, is considered to 
be close to a norma! carryover from year to year in appropriations of such mag- 
nitude and for such purpose as the continuing appropriations of the Air Force. 


EXPENDITURES 


Estimated Air Force expenditures during fiscal year 1956 and 1957 are $16,300 
million and $16,840 million, respectively, as compared with actual expenditures 
of $16,407 million during fiscal year 1955. The higher expenditure rate estimated 
for fiscal year 1957 is due, in part, to the normal expansion of the Air Force. 
The lower expenditure rate for fiscal year 1956, however, results from improved 
management in the administration of our funds and is not the result of procure- 
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ment cutbacks. In this respect, the Air Force, early in this fiscal year, took 
several actions which will result in a reduction in the expenditure rate during 
1956. In the past, contracts for certain major procurements provided for making 
progress payments to contractors up to 90 percent of the total amount of con- 
tracts, with the remaining 10 percent held back until the value of deliveries 
equaled the amount of such progress payments. Air Force policy has now been 
revised to provide for only 75 percent of such progress payments. The imme- 
diate effect of this change in procurement policy is to reduce expenditures during 
the early part of a contract. Also, action was taken to reduce the amount of 
funds held by contractors for possible refund to the Government in instances 
where a subsequent downward price redetermination is indicated. In this con- 
nection, actions have been taken to streamline contracting procedures whereby 
the issuance of the necessary amendments to contracts involving price changes 
can be expedited. This action has a one-time effect on expenditures in that it 
will reduce to a minimum the amount of funds being held by contractors for 
return to the Air Force because of impending price reductions. These actions 
result in a reduced expenditure rate during fiscal year 1956. Of more lasting 
importance, however, is the fact that this is another forward step in achieving 
better management for the Air Force. We feel that definite progress has been 
made during the past few years in putting the Air Force on a more sound business- 
like basis, and it is hoped that we will be successful in devising further improve- 
ments in our policies and practices. 


SUMMARY OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House of Representatives has reduced our budget estimate from $15,666.5 
million (which amount includes the $248.5 million supplemental amount for 
aircraft and related procurement) to $15,479.1 million or a reduction of $187.4 
million. The Air Force has accepted the House action of reducing $47.4 million 
on the basis that deutschemark support from the Federal Republic of Germany 
will be available in fiscal year 1957. However, we are appealing to the Senate 
for the restoration of the following additional reductions imposed by the House: 

(a) $77 million in “Procurement other than aircraft.’—In making this reduc- 
tion the House anticipated that recoupments of prior year funds would make 
additional sums available in fiscal year 1957. Our position is that any unfore- 
seen recoupments which may develop in this appropriation will be required to 
meet additional procurement requirements which are continuously arising. In 
fact, over $200 million of requirements additional to our original budget esti- 
mates have already been identified since the preparation of those estimates. 

(b) $56 million reduction in “Operation and maintenance.”—This reduction 
was made primarily on the basis that our flying requirements would be less than 
we have programed for nonjet combat and training flying and that we would be 
unable to achieve our estimated employment goal in our training-support pro- 
gram. In fiscal year 1957 we have necessary increases in our nonjet transport- 
type hours, and also a required expansion of operational activities in tanker, 
photographic, and weather-reconnaissance fields, as well as in certain nonjet 
training. Consequently we feel that we cannot further reduce our nonjet flying- 
hour program without adverse effects upon aircrew readiness and combat effec- 
tiveness. With regard to the reduction based upon an expected lag in civilian 
hiring, a review of our past several months’ experience indicates that this reduc- 
tion is not consistent with our actual employment data, and will result in the 
discharge of civilians now being recruited to replace military personnel. 

(c) $7 million reduction in “Military personnel.”—This reduction has been 
made in funds for movements of individuals and household effects in connection 
with permanent changes in station. In fiscal year 1957, our buildup to 137 wings 
requires the activation of new units and bases which in turn requires consider- 
able movement of personnel and household effects. This reduction will delay 
the activation of these units and bases, or else result in altering operational com- 
mitments, reducing essential training or instituting policies detrimental to our 
reenlistment program. 


CONCLUSION 


A modern and effective Air Force of the size now planned will continue to cost 
substantial amounts annually. If it is to be kept modern and effective it will 
require an increasing amount of new funds and expenditures during succeeding 
years. The budget request before you was based on the assumption that such 
increasing amounts would be available in fiscal year 1958 and later years. On 
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this basis the amounts requested are adequate to support the continued buildup 
to the 137-wing force in fiscal year 1957 on an austere basis and are recommended 
to this committee. 

Thank you. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Garxock. I would like to run down the appropriations first, 
Mr. Chairman, on the basis of the new obligational authority. 

Here are our appropriations listed here. The 1955 appropriations, 
the 1956 appropriations, and the 1957 request. 

Now, there are some minor differences between what is included in 
the various appropriations between the years and, therefore, we have 
labeled 1955 and 1956 as being on the old structure. 

Some of the maintenance and operation items that were carried in 
these 2 years (fiscal years 1955 and 1956) are in the “Aircraft and 
related procurement” and “Procurement other than aircraft” appro- 
priations in fiscal year 1957. 

General Bogart and following witnesses will be more specific. 

Senator Cuavez. Is 1955 and 1956 backlog money ? 

Mr. Garuock. No, this is the appropriation that was actually made 
during the year. 

In these two particular years we budgeted for more of the spare 
parts in the operation and maintenance appropriation than in fiscal 
year 1957, so they are not exactly comparable, but as to the appropria- 
tions, they are correct. 


STATUS OF 1955 FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. What is the status of the money in 1955? 

Mr. Gartock. We can give that to you by appropriation. 

For instance, the operations and maintenance money the 1955 money 
is all obligated. It will practically all be spent by this June 30. 

Senator Cuavez. You start with that figure first with billions? 

Mr. Gariock. That is right, sir. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


I would like to start with the “Aircraft and related procurement.” 
This covers the aircraft procurement and the missile procurement. 
The other large item in there is the modernization of aircraft. 


AMOUNT OF UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


Last year in this committee’s report on our ae bill, on 


age 3 the committee made comments concerning the amount of unob- 
ligated carryovers and suggested that action be taken to reduce it in 
this appropriation request this year. 

Therefore, we deducted $1,100 million on the basis that in past years 
we had recovered funds during the operating year, from changes in 
prior year programs and in reduction in prices. That was tending to 
increase our unobligated balances, 

Therefore, to try to achieve what the committee was driving at, we 
took it out in advance. 

I must advise the committee that to date, since last September when 
we took that out, our recoupments in this area have averaged out 
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about zero. We have had just about as many price increases as we 
have had decreases. 

If, by the end of fiscal year 1957, it proves impossible to recoup this 
$1,100 million it would mean that at some later date that 1.1 billion 
would have to be added in as an appropriation to complete the pro- 
curement of the aircraft. 


INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTICS MISSILE 


The other point I would like to make on this appropriation is that 
it covers the procurement for the intercontinental ballistics missile 
and the intermediate range ballistics missile. 

Normally, in this appropriation we request appropriations for 
complete end items. Because of the state of the art and the develop- 
ment of this missile, we are budgeting here on the basis of the amount 
that will have to be obligated in the fiscal year. 

Now, that amount was based on the best judgment we had last 
fall. The judgment today might be different, but I don’t think it 
is any more accurate. 

Therefore, we will go ahead as long as the money we have for this 
purpose lasts. 

When the money runs out we will either borrow from other projects 
in this appropriation, or be back to the committee for more money. 

The point I want to make is that the ICBM and the IRBM will not 
be held up. 

Senator Cuavez. You are still talking about that first line ? 

Mr. Garutock. I am still talking about the aircraft and related 
procurement appropriation. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Mr. Garlock, you have in there $6,048,- 
500,000. Now, that is smaller by $300 million than a year ago. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator SattronsraLu. But you say that that is offset by the fact 
that you have an unobligated balance of 1.1 billion that you are car- 
rying over. 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir; that is not quite right. I must not have 
made that clear. 

What I am trying to say here is that if this were budgeted on the 
same basis as these 2 years (fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956), this 
would be 7.1 billion for fiscal year 1957. 

We have anticipated recouping 1.1 billion from old programs, from 
price changes and things. 

So the actual amount of programing, if you add up all the airplanes, 
the missiles, and the rehabilitation we are going to do, will add up to 
$7.6 billion. In addition to the $1.1 billion, there are some other 
recoupments that we have achieved which, together with the $6.048 
billion, will finance the $7.6 billion program for fiscal year 1957. 

Senator SatronsTatL. But you then said that your recoupments 
and your increased expenditures have balanced out, so that that figure 
was zero? 

Mr. Gartock. To date, but we have 13 months yet in which to try 
to get 1.1 billion back. 

I only want the committee to know for sure what we are doing, so 
if I have to come back a year from now and say we didn’t get it, I 
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don’t want to surprise you with the request at that time, Mr. Salton- 


stall. 
SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Senator Sattonsta.Lu. Does that figure show the supplementary re- 
quest by the President ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstauti. Did he not make a supplementary request ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; this includes the supplementary request. The 
House in acting on the bill included it. 

Senator SavronstTaLL. How much was that? 

Mr. Gartock. That was $248.5 million in this appropriation. The 
balance was in public works and that will be in the other bill coming 
along very shortly. 

Senator Satronstatu. Does that include going ahead on the B-52’s, 
for instance, and at what rate? 

Mr. Gartock. At 20 a month. 

Senator Sarronstauu. Is that for the whole fiscal year, or is that 
to be increased some more? That is at the rate of five a week? 

Mr. Gartock. Well, when we go into the executive session on this 
appropriation, General Gerrity, or one of his colonels, can give you 
his schedule showing you when we reach 20 a month. 

This is 20 a month in the financing period. I am not at liberty to 
say in open session when the actual production will reach 20. 

Senator Cuavez. Up to the moment what is it, how many are being 
produced a month? 

Mr. Gartock. Current production ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. Six a month. 

Senator Satronstatu. That has all been released, Mr. Chairman, by 
General LeMay, I think. 

Mr. Gartock. It is six a month. It is going to 20 a month. The 
rate at which it builds to 20 a month we will give to you in executive 
session. I don’t think that has been released. 


PROTOTYPES AND EXPERIMENTAL MISSILES 


Senator SaLtronsTaLL. Does that figure also include the amount for 
prototypes and experimental guided missiles and ballistics missiles ? 

Mr. Gartock. It includes most of the money for ballistic missiles. 

Senator Cuavez. Explain that. You say most of the money? 

Mr. Gartock. Part of the money for the ballistic missiles is in the 
research and development appropriation because there is still sub- 
stantial research to be done. 

In the aircraft and other items that go with it, we have always 
financed in this appropriation the preproduction and late develop- 
mental stages of aircraft. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Now, one more problem that we have encountered in this ap- 
propriation that I want to speak about, is the problem on the develop- 
ment of ballistic missiles. 

It is extremely difficult to determine just exactly when it leaves 
research and when it gets over into the definition that we have been 
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using for development. We have been working with the House com- 
mittee and with Mr. McNeil’s office and this is a problem common to 
all three services, to have a proposal for clarifying our appropria- 
tion language so that there will be no question about our authority 
to use, in our case, this money at least for carrying on work that may 
turn out to have been developmental work which we thought was 
preproduction. 

I am sure that the committee—and we do not want to run into 
problems with the technicalities that would interfere with that opera- 
tion. We will bring that to the committee before we complete these 
hearings. 

Seantor SatronstTaLu. Has it been testified in open hearings that 
there are approximately $5.2 billion for research and development 
and the prototype work in the Defense Department, of which approxi- 
mately $2.7 billion was in the Air Force? 

Now, on that $2.7 billion that is in the Air Force, you show $610 
million there in research. Is the balance of that $2.7 billion in this 
figure that we are now talking of, aircraft procurement? 

Mr. Gartock. Part of it is here’and part is in the “Procurement 
other than aircraft” appropriation. General Bogart can give it to 
you by appropriation. 

I believe the $5.2 billion is made up as far as we are concerned from 
the figures the Air Force developed within the definitions. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


Senator Cuavez. Can you at this point place in the record the sug- 
gested language that would permit you to do what you have in mind ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; we will. As I say, it applies to all three depart- 
ments. General Moore will see that it goes in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. I think we need that in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Sec. —. Appropriations available to the Department of Defense for major 
procurement shall be available for expenses of development. 

Senator CHavez. Now, getting down to dollars and cents, I notice 
that on the chart you are requesting $6,048,500,000, that the House 
approved that amount, and you are asking that that amount be ap- 
proved by this committee ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the picture ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is the picture. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything else with reference to aircraft 
and related procurement that you care to discuss now? I do not have 
any particular things in mind, but we would like to have the state- 
ment complete. 

Mr. Gartock. That is all I have. I think I made it clear on the 
missiles that our estimates are without as good a foundation as they 
are in the aircraft, and it could be that they are understated. It could 
be that they are overstated. 

If they are understated, it is our intention to go ahead with the 
program and we will be back to the Congress for financial adjustments 
as necessary. 

Senator Sattonstaty. May I ask one question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Cuavez. Surely. 
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COST OF B-52 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. What is the cost, if you can give it to us in 
open session, and I think it has been given, of the B-52? 

General Bocarr. Right at the moment we are carrying the cost at 
$8.4 million. 

Senator Satronsraun. Is that ready to fly? 

General Bogart. That is the program cost, sir. That includes the 
fly-away aircraft, the spares, iad supporting facilities that are carried 
in the total cost. 
COST OF B-47 


Senator SarronstaLLt. What do you figure for the B-47? 

General Bocarr. I think we would have to furnish that, sir. I 
don’t have that figure. 

Mr. Gar.ock. It got down to around $214 million, if my memory is 
correct. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

The average unit fly-away cost and the average unit program cost of the last 
procurement of B-47 bombers was $1,833,000 and $2,372,000, respectively. The 
unit program cost includes the initial complement of spares, training items, 
special maintenance tools, etc., in addition to the fly-away cost. 


COST OF F—100C 


Senator SauronstraLy. What do you figure the cost of the F—100C ? 
General Bogart. I would like to verify that for the record. I think 
it is about a million dollars. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The average unit fly-away cost and the average unit program cost of the last 
procurement of F-100C fighters was $668,200 and $1,092,000, respectively. The 


unit program cost includes the initial complement of spares, training items, 
special maintenance tools, etc., in addition to the fly-away cost. 


PROCUREMENT 


Senator Cnavez. Senator Smith, do you care to ask any questions? 
Senator Smrru. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuavez. Now, on procurement. 

Mr. Gartock. The large amount in the “Procurement other than 
aircraft” appropriation is in electronics for things like SAGE and 
DEW line, and in executive session we will give you the details of 
the type of procurement there. 

Now, we ask for $1,177 million. The House reduced that $77 mil- 
lion, giving us one billion one. 

We would like to have that restored. This appropriation has been 
one that has been extremely difficult to keep the procurement up to 
date ; design problems and production problems have been rather great. 

We are making improvements in it. With the western extension 
of the DEW line that was provided for in the supplemental budget 
on construction, there will be greater requirement for electronics to 
be procured from this appropriation. 

So we particularly would like to have this $77 million back in. 
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Senator Cuavez. Will-you give us your definition of procurement 
other than aircraft? What does that include? 

General Bogart. Sir, the “Procurement other than aircraft” appro- 
priation includes procurement of all of our ground items of equip- 
ment, and it also includes the requirements for modification and 
modernization of those items of equipment. 

Under our new budget structure, it is everything that is not a part 
of a flying machine. 


¥ Mr. Gartock. The biggest single part of it is the ground electronics 

p. equipment. 

r Senator Cuavez. How many items are included in that appropria- 
tion ? 


Mr. Gartock. There are hundreds of items in this one sppanpentice, 
because it combines all the little pieces for the ground installation. 
bs As I say, the electronics end of it accounts for the bulk of the money. 

Senator Cuavez. Are housekeeping items included ? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir; these are capital items, such as radar equip- 
ment, sir. 

General Bogart. And trucks, ground handling equipment, vehicles 
of all sorts. 

Mr. Gariock. Refueling equipment, all that kind of thing. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, commence with column 1 and explain 
that and what is the status of that item at the moment? 

Mr. Gartock. This $674 million is substantially committed as of 
now. The problem in this appropriation 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the 1956 appropriation ? 

Mr. Gariock. No, 1955. In 1956 there is still some to be placed 
under procurement. 

What has happened here is that in the years prior to 1955 we had 
very substantial unobligated balances in this appropriation and very 
substantial amounts which were reprogramed because the item could 
not be developed, or was not developed, anyway, so that the amount 
of procurement in each of these years has exceeded the new appro- 
priation which has been cut down. 

Senator Cuavez. That is on account of your backlog? 

Mr. Garxock. That is right. Last year, if my memory serves me 
correctly, we presented just under a billion dollars worth of programs 
to this committee to be placed under procurement this year, but only 
$350 million of it had to be financed with new appropriations and the 
balance of it was being financed with prior year money. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. Gar.tock. We have it used up now. That is the reason we are 
back > to the 1.2 billion level for new money. 

3 With this low amount last year which, as I recall, was exactly what 
we asked for, that used up the prior uncommitted balances. 

So the $1.2 billion for fiscal year 1957 represents an appraisal of 
the new program that we expect to put underway and for which we 
will need new money. 


Tee 



















AMOUNTS OF RECOUPMENTS 






Senator SatTronsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, the House committee in its 
report said that your full appropriation request is justified, they 
find that you are going to recoup $77 million which they cut off. 
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Is that another one of these recoupments like that 1 billion 1 that 
you think is doubtful; is that right ? 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, I am quite sure we will recoup $77 million. 

My problem is that I am quite sure we are going to have more than 
$77 million worth of other items. 

I mentioned that the additional DEW Line electronics which has 
to go with construction was not specifically included in the budget. 

We were hoping that recoupments would finance it. 

But we can’t lose the recoupment twice. That is the reason we 
would like to have it put back. 

Senator SatronsraLu. Going back to that first figure, the 1 billion 
point 1 which may be recouped; up to the present time you have not 7 
recouped anything ? 4 

Mr. Gartock. No, but we still have 13 months to go. 

Senator SavronsTaLu. On the 77 million how much of that have : 
you recouped to date? , 

General Bocarr. We have none available against that $77 million 4 
so far, sir. 

The fact of the matter is that we have no doubt but that we will 
recoup that much. But the point is that we always have add-on i 
program items which we will have to recover from recoupments. 

The one that we know about immediately, of course, is, as Mr. 
Garlock pointed out, the western extension of the DEW line. 




















Senator Sarronstatt. That really gives you that much more than 
you requested ? 
Mr. Gartock. More program. j 
General Bogart. That is right, it is add-on program. ie 
Senator SatronsTaLt. The same is not true of the 1 billion point 1 . 
because you have not asked for that money back ? 
General Bogart. No, sir. 
Senator Satronsrat.. They are giving you your full request ? 
Mr. Gartock. They are giving us the full request. 
We went over this particular point with the House committee and 
I think there is reference to it in their report. They are aware of the 
fact that by previous standards the appropriation 1s underfunded to 
that extent and that if we are unsuccessfull in recouping the $1.1 
billion it will have to be put back in later years to complete the pro- 
grams. 
Senator SatronstaLu. Maybe this year. Li 
Mr. Gartock. No, it will not have to be put back in 1957 appro- i 
priation. We will at least wait until 1958. . 
Senator Cuavez. Senator Smith, do you have anything on this 
item ? \ a 
Senator Smrrx. Not any questions on this item. 
























OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 








Senator Cuavez. You may proceed with “Operation and Mainte- 
nance.” 

Mr. Gartocr. On “Operation and maintenance,” that is the appro- 
priation that pays for the daily running of the Air Force. It buys 
gas and oil and it pays for overhauling airplanes and the shipping of 
supplies from depots to bases and the running of the depots and bases. 
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It pays for practically all of the civilian personnel for the various 
activities, including the command headquarters throughout the 
world. 

This is an appropriation that changed between these 2 years (fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957). Therefore the difference between 
the figure for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 is actually greater. 
The fiscal year 1956 figure includes some spare parts that are not in- 
cluded in this amount for fiscal year 1957; about $300 million would 
have been in here had there been no change in the Air Force budget 
structure. nits 

So, compared to this $3.6 billion for fiscal year 1956, the fiscal year 
1957 amount would be about a $4 billion figure. 

We moved the spare parts up into the aircraft and related procure- 
ment and procurement other than aircraft appropriations because 
that is a better place in which to provide for our procurement. 

Senator Cuavez. But you are still higher in 1957 than in 1956? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. The prospect for 1958 is still higher. This 
has little to do with the total number of people, military or civilians, 
in the Air Force. 

The big items here are overhaul of aircraft, gas, and oil. 

What happens to your aircraft inventory is that you get a new 
B-52 or a new F-100 delivery, say a B-47 or F-86 out of the first line 
unit. But what happens to that airplane is that it passes down to the 
various units, so finally the Air Reserve retires either an F-51 or a 
B-26 and the difference in operating and overhaul cost between the 
new airplane you get and the one you take out is several times. The 
new airplane is several times greater. 

Also, as a result of the construction programs during the past year 
we are getting a substantially larger number of bases and we are 
getting more facilities on the bases. All of those additional items 
tend to run up this appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. So that we will understand it, do you mean to 
convey the impression that it costs more to overhaul, operate and 
maintain the B-52 than it would the B-26? 

Mr. GarLock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the overall idea of the extra cost ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, sir. 

As we keep bringing these new high performance aircraft into the 
inventory and dropping off at the end of the inventory the World 
War II airplanes which are the ones that really go out of actual 
flying: 

Senator Cuavez. Give us an example in an automobile. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, let me put it this way: If the head of the house- 
hold buys for himself a brand new Cadillac and he passes his old 
Chrysler down to the oldest son and they pass that down, finally some- 
one discards the 1935 Ford. All that you save is the cost on running 
that Ford, but you picked up the cost of running the Cadillac and 
there is quite a bit of difference. 

Senator SatronstatL. That is quite a high-brow family. 


COMPARATIVE OVERHAUL COST OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Gartock. I had to pick out a wealthy family because that is 
our position. I will provide for the record the comparative overhaul 
cost on one of the new aircraft compared to the others. 
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Senator Cuavez. Put in several of them. 
Mr. Gartocg. Yes, sir. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Table of comparative costs 





j } | | 
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overhaul | flying hour || overhaul | flying hour 
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Type aircraft 
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1 Includes deseal and reseal of fuel tanks. 


AVAILABILITY OF DEUTSCHEMARKS CREDITS 


_ Mr. Gartocx. The House took out $101.8 million. That was divided 
into two areas. One was the thought that we can make these reduc- 
tions. 

The other one was that German credits will be available to us. It 
makes no arrae to the Air Force whether the 45 million deutsche- 
marks credits are available in lieu of dollars, or whether it is dollars, 
but we need the total amount of the appropriation in whatever kind of 
currency is available. 

The negotiations with the German Republic are underway. I don’t 
think that we have a final settlement yet. 

General Moore. We do not have a final settlement, but we are opti- 
mistic about it at the moment. 

Mr. Gartock. We are only asking for the restoration of the dollars. 
If before this committee marks up this bill there is a final settlement, 


the Department of Defense might want to reopen the question for all 
three departments. 


REQUIREMENTS IN EXCESS OF APPROPRIATION 


The other thing I would like to say on this appropriation in working 
out and actually ‘alloc ating the funds to the field for operations, now 
that we are ready to start the fiscal year, we still have requirements 
that look legitimate to us that exceed the total appropriaion by $250 
million. 

I don’t want that to be misinterpreted, either by members of the com- 
mittee or press, as a request for $250 million because it is not. Being 
$250 million over at this point in ‘the year is not an impossible situation 
to handle because this appropriation has so many day-to-day items. 

When you start forecasting exactly what you are going to require by 
next January, February, or March, by the time you get to January, 
February, or March, the only thing you can be sure of is that it will be 
different. 

Our experience is, and has been, that you can start the year with more 
program than the appropriation calls for. We don’t like to start with 
too much more. As the year goes along we find items that early in 
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the year looked like they had to be done now, they can be deferred now, 
or an item that cannot be done for some other reason. 

But with $250 million to absorb that way, we would not like to try 
to absorb another $100 million. 

We think that is a little bit beyond our capacity to absorb. 

Senator SatTonsTaLLt. Now, how much of that $101 million cut of 
tie House is in German marks ? 

General Boearr. $45 million; $56 million is all that we are asking 
for restoration. 


EFFECT OF CUT IN AIRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


Senator Saironsrauu. I note the biggest cut of that item in the 
House, as I read it, was in aircraft fuel and oil; is that correct? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Some $30 million. Now, what will be the 
effect of that cut, and why did they cut that? Do you know? 

General Bogart. Senator Saltonstall, the cuts made by the House 
in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation were on 2 dif- 
ferent bases, really 3 different bases. One was $51 million altogether 
that was cut and tied to a proposed reduction of our nonjet flying-hour 
programs. 

The $30 million was directly against fuel and oil and the balance 
of that was in other projects supporting the flying-hour program. 

The premise on ‘ihhich the House did that was that we had a mate- 
rial increase in our jet flying hours and they thought we should be 
able further to reduce our requirement for reciprocating engine fuels 
by cutting down on some of our requirements for nonjet operations. 

We have reviewed that, sir, and we find that we are unable to reduce 
our nonjet combat and training aircraft flying hours sufficiently to 
provide for the offset in the nonjet transport type, which is what they 
were discussing in the committee report. 

If we do hold to this $51 million reduction which is associated with 
the flying-hour support, we will have to reduce our overall flying 
program. 

We have reviewed this and checked it back and that is the position 
we are in. 

The intent of the House was that we not reduce our overall flying- 
hour program, but they felt that we could, or should be able to take 
that amount out. We find that we are unable to do that, sir. 

Senator SauronsTaty. Then the House gives you all the money you 
want for jets, but cuts down on your piston-type planes. 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 

Senator Satronsratu. If you are training more people as you are 
training more people, you train them first on the piston type and you 
have to have more oil and gas for that? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. You see, in 1957 we have in- 
creased operational requirements for tankers, which at the present 
time are nonjet, reciprocating engine, and for photographic and 
weather reconnaissance as well as a material increase in the training 
area with the T-34 and the T-28 type aircraft. 

We have checked this back and we are unable to maintain our flying 
hour programs unless these funds are restored. 


T7770—56— -- 53 
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OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Senator Satronsraut. Now, there was a cut of about $50 million in 
operational support. Is that’ what you have been explaining? 

General Bocarr. The cut of $51.6 million in the Operational Sup- 
port budget program includes $36 million for deutschemark support 
and $15 million associated with the $51 million non-jet flying hour 
reduction. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. That also includes the $30 million ? 

General Bocgarr. That is correct. It includes the fuel and oil cut. 
The whole thing was tied to the same basis, the whole $51 million. 


TRANSFOR OF GARY AIR FORCE BASE 


The additional $5 million to make up the $56 million; $4 million of 
that was charged against training on the premise that we were trans- 
ferring Gary ‘Air Force Base to the Army during the year. It was 
supposed to have been done on the first of July, and th: ia we should 
drop the operating cost for that base. 

Actually, sir, we will not transfer Gary on the first of July. It 
will be sometime during the year. 

We do not know when it will be, and when we do transfer it we will 
operate the base until we transfer it tothe Army. We will then trans- 
fer the base and the operating funds that are left for the rest of the 
year with it. 

Furthermore, we will have to transfer certain Air Force training 
operations that are going on at Gary to other places, which involves 
the cost of moving the personnel. 


INCREASE IN AIR FORCE PERSON NEL 


Senator Satronstati. Let me ask one more question. You are in- 
creasing your Air Force personnel this fiscal year; are you not? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLtL. By how much? 

Mr. Gartock. It goes up to from 916,000 to 936,000 in the coming 
year. 

Senator SatronsraLu. That is approximately 20,000. Of those 20,- 
000, how many are being trained to be pilots ¢ 

General CAunaan. There is no increase in the number that are 
being trained to be pilots, actually. 

In the sense that we are not increasing our rate of training pilots at 
this point in time, we will not be during the course of this: year. 

Mr. Gartock. The 20,000 increase relates entirely to enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

Senator SauronstaLt. What I am trying to bring out is that you 
say you need $51 million more than the House gave you for training 
purposes. 

Mr. Gartock. We need it for a variety of things. 

Senator Sautonstau. I understand that, but I am trying to pin it 


down to people. 
ENGINE OVERHAUL WORKLOAD 


Mr. Gartock. It is not people that spend most of this money. It is 
airplane and engine overhaul and operation. 








£ 
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Senator SatronstTau. It is training of people’ 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; it is training of people. For example, for rea- 
sons I cannot disclose in open session, we have a 6,000 additional engine 
overhaul requirement on one of our big engines. Now, that is a very 
substantial load. Those are the kind ot things. It is nothing unusual 
to happen in this area. It comes because in our engine overhaul we 
have always been anticipating we will get increasing length of time 
between overhauls. 

On this particular engine which has been in the inventory quite a 
while, we are not getting continued increases in it. 

So to maintain the aircraft in flyable condition, we are going to have 
to overhaul 6,000 additional engines. Those are the kind of things 
that belong in this appropriation and we must keep adjusting all the 
time. 

As I said, at the moment we have $250 million worth of things that 
we think we ought to do than we have money, even assuming before 
restoration. 

So if we are able to effect any of the economies that the House in- 
dicated, the first place that it should go is to help finance some of that 
extra work. At least, that is my opinion. 

Senator SauronsraLt. General LeMay and General Partridge both 
said that their top requirement is personnel. What you are saying 
here is that you need the full amount of money that is requested for 
training that personnel and for operations 

Mr. Gartock. There are 2 2 things which this money does on per- 
sonnel, or 3 things. It pays for the tr: Lining of the military, running 
of the camps and things. It hires the civilians, which is one of the 
methods being used by the Air Force to overcome this shortage of mili- 
tary personnel, and it hires technicians of the really high e: liber kind 
who are the ones we depend on when we get into new equipment. 

They are the ones that when you get a new airplane into the system, 
or some new electronics equipment, you have to contract for techni- 
cians to help operate it originally and train your people on the job. 

Senator SALronsTALL. We give you all the money you ask for. Do 
you have enough in this item? “You said you were running $250 
million behind now. 

Mr. Gar.ock. Senator, that isa fair question. Itis very difficult to 
answer. It is so difficult to know in this appropriation just exactly 
how much is enough, because it is the one appropriation that gets used 
and spent at every base world wide in the Air Force and to know just 
exactly how much everybody needs is extremely difficult. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. You are running $250 million behind now, 
you said. 

Mr. Gartock. I said we had $250 million more programed than we 
had money. We would think that we could work that out during the 
year as we went along. 

It is our opinion that with this amount we can run the Air Force on a 
satisfactory basis during the fiscal year. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Smith. 
Senator Smiru. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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RESERVE TRAINING AT CIVILIAN AIRPORTS 


Mr. Secretary, I have been quite concerned about the growing trend 
of the civilian airports in getting what money they can for reserve 
training facilities and then pushing the Air Force off the field. Would 
you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Garwock. I would not care to. I really am not well enough in- 
formed on the problem. It has been handled largely by Mr. Douglas. 
We can provide a statement from him for the record, if you would like 
to have it. 

Senator Sarrn. I think there ought to be something included in 
these hearings concerning it, Mr. Chairman. It seems to be a growing 
trend. We ought to have some kind of contract that if we are going 
to spend the thousands that are being spent on the civilian airports 
for reserve training; we ought to have some assurance that that is not 
going back to the people who own the airport. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I did not understand your question, Senator 
Smith. 

Senator Smirn. Some of Air Force Reserve training is going on at 
municipal airports. In order to train, the Government is putting in 
large sums of money and facilities. After they get them all equipped 
and ready to go, or soon after, they are gradually pushing the Air Force 
off that airport. 

Senator SaLtronsratL. You mean the Air Force is pushed off by the 
municipal airports? 

Senator Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Thank you. I had not heard that. Do you 
know of any specific instances where that is true? 

Senator Surrx. I will be glad to give them to you. I mentioned it 
when Secretary Burgess was in here and I thought I would like to 
follow it through. 


O’HARE FIELD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this into the record at this point 
if it is agreeable to the chairman. The first is O’Hare Field in Chi- 
cago where $32 million has been spent by the Federal Government 
for the Reserve training facilities, but where the Air Force has been 
given notice to get the Air Force Reserve out. 

The second is Greater Pittsburgh airport where notice has been 
given to get the Air Force Reserve out by June 30 of this year. 

These are the only 2 of 16 trouble spots referred to by Maj. Gen. 
William E. Hall, Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces in a 
speech he made on June 2, 1956, to the Aviation Writers Association 
at Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif. 


SPEECH OF MAJOR GENERAL HALL 


Mr. Chairman, I would ask that the Air Force aburd the com- 


mittee with a copy of General Hall’s speech, that it be inserted in the 


record of these hearings at this point. 
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REMARKS OF Mas. GEN. WILLIAM E. HALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE 
Forces, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCE, AT AVIATION WRITERS CONVENTION, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF., JUNE 2, 1956 


I am reminded this morning that my first active connection with the Air Force 
Reserve program took place right here at Hamilton Air Force Base in January 
1951 when I assumed command of the Fourth Air Foree. As you know, the 
Reserve Forces then were in bad shape. Following World War II, the Reserve 
program had drifted around like the raft of Kon-Tiki, having a general direction 
but no clear idea of where it was going. A reorganization was made in 1949 
but hostilities broke out in Korea and by 1951 the Reserve Forces were com- 
pletely disrupted. It was not until the fall of 1953 that the present organiza- 
tion of the Reserves was evolved by the studied recommendations of the John- 
son board. As vice commander of Continental Air Command, I was privileged 
to be a member of that board and later was named to my current job, one that 
remains the most interesting and challenging of my career. It is with a great 
deal of pleasure, then, that I welcome you to Hamilton and welcome the oppor- 
tunity of talking with you a while about the Reserve program, its progress and 
its problems. For, as always, we do have problems. 

Just a few days before I came out here, I received a memorandum from the 
Chief of Staff which read: 

“When addressing the Jet Age conference in Washington early in February, 
I referred to the serious problem of maintaining Air Force Reserve and Air 
National Guard bases as near as possible to large cities. In part I said, “We 
could not expect effective Reserve participation, if our reservists had to use most 
of their limited time just trying to get to their bases. The major proportion of 
our reservists and Air National Guard men live in or near populous areas. It 
is commonsense that their bases be located nearby.” 

“The Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard at that time were confronted 
with public or official opposition to the location of reserve flying units on 
municipal airports in at least 14 major areas. Since then, I am informed that 
two more of our largest cities have taken measures to deny the Reserve Forces 
use of airports on which flying units are already based. 

“This is a grave and disturbing situation. If we are to have an acceptable 
degree of combat capability in our Reserve Forces, for which a mobilization re- 
quirement has been firmly established, we must somehow achieve wider public 
understanding and acceptance of the Reserve Force's requirements. 

“In view of the critical nature of the problem, it is suggested that you em- 
phasize it in your scheduled talk before the Aviation Writers Conference on 
June 2, 1956, at Hamilton Air Force Base. The informed support of members 
of the press in their local communities could assist immeasurably in overcoming 
this growing airport use problem.” 

The two municipal airports alluded to by General Twining which only within 
the past few weeks have objected to military use are among the largest in 
the country. So it may be well for me to review briefly the elements involved. 
Let’s call them airports A and B. 

Based on airport A have been some regular interceptor units of Air Defense 
Command, two Air National Guard fighter squadrons, and an Air Force Reserve 
troop carrier wing. There are on the field, in addition, facilities worth $32 
million constructed and owned by the Air Force. 

It is conceded that commercial airline and business aircraft traffic is growing 
but it has by no means reached a saturation point. However, the Air Force 
did agree to move the Air Defense Command units to a smaller city some miles 
away. 

Moving the Air National Guard squadrons and the Reserve troop carrier wing 
would be something else again. There is no airport within reasonable traveling 
distance of the city which can accommodate the Reserve units and therefore we 
would be losing the Reserve manning potential of one of the Nation’s largest 
metropolises. The city itself, one of the world’s greatest industrial complexes 
and a top priority target for any enemy, would be losing the defensive potential 
of two fighter squadrons, plus a troop carrier wing which would provide all- 
important airlift in the event of an attack. 

Our lease at airport A expires next month. Negotiations with the airport offi- 
cials to extend it have begun but what the outcome will be nubody yet knows. 
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The picture at airport B is no less dark. Again, the city it serves is a vital 
industrial center, a top priority target, and an excellent source of reservists. 

Based on airport B are Air Defense Command units, a Reserve troop carrier 
wing, an Air National Guard fighter squadron, and a Navy Reserve unit. The 
desired end of the municipal airport officials can be told quickly by a single 
sentence from a recent official report, which stated: “Uultimately, all military 
operations should be removed from —————— airport.” 

It should be noted that in both these cases the objections to military usage 
have come from city officials rather than the general public, which is frequently 
a factor in other cities. It should be observed, too, that the common complaints 
about “jet noise” or “incompatibility of operations with commercial traffie’ are 
not applicable in these instances. The troop carrier units based on both air- 
ports do not present either problem. Yet their removal is still being requested. 
As nearly as can be ascertained, the governing element in these particular situ- 
ations is the desire to make room for anticipated growth of future airline and 
business aircraft traffic. 

As to the 14 other major problem areas referred to by the Chief of Staff, 
these have been troubling the Air Force Reserve since 1951. In two of the 
cities concerned, Reserve units have been operating from local airports but 
only under pressure that they be moved elsewhere. The remaining 12 communi- 
ties were chosen for their excellent reserve manning potential and, where 
fighter-bomber wings were concerned. in accord with Air Defense requirements. 
They represent sites where the Air Force not only wants but needs to establish 
Reserve flying units. Powerful public and official opposition has been en- 
countered in all 14 cities. 

*arenthetically, I should add that the Air National Guard has had some 
problems, as well as the Reserve. They have been lesser in nature, however, 
primarily because guard units have been established on their bases for a longer 
time. This is not to say the guard’s problem in future will be a simple one. 
As more and more jet fighters are put into its units, the greater is apt to be 
public opposition. 

Now, as to the 14 maior trouble areas. In four, negotiations are still under- 
way and the outcome is unpredictable. In the other 10, the issue has been 
resolved. Unfortunately, the result has been disappointing. Five of the ten 
cities have denied the Reserve use of local airports and we are now in the 
lengthy procedure of trying to find new sites for the flying units we need to 
activate in these general areas. We have been able to locate in the remaining 
five cities. But even in these communities, our success has been marred by 
the fact that official or public voting on the issue has usually been close, showing 
continued resistance. Moreover, negotiations have taken so much time that 
they have delayed the program. In one Ohio city, talks and transactions con- 
sumed more than 3% years. 

I would not want you to infer from my remarks that the existing shortage 
of facilities is due wholly to community opposition. We have had delays of 
our own in standardizing criteria for facilities and in solving real estate nrob- 
lems. The big hurdle, of course, has been the lack of adequate funds within 
the Air Force. But these difficulties annear to be behind us. Criteria for facili- 
ties have been firmly established and there is every evidence that the required 
funds will be available. From here on out, then, our main worry will be 
publie acceptance. 

With this in mind, I would like to tell you briefly what our studies show are 
the most common avowed reasons for opposition to Reserve Forces use of 
municipal airports. They are as follows, not necessarily in order of importance: 
(1) noise nuisance; (2) jet aircraft a hazard to civilian carriers; (3) jet 
aircraft decrease value of neighboring property; (4) space and facilities needed 
by Reserve units involves loss of taxable property to State and municipality ; 
(5) fear the Air Force intends to take over the entire airport; (6) heavy com- 
mercial operations need further development; (7) jet aircraft greatly increase 
danver of accidents: and (8) heavy congestion already exists in area, especially 
in bad weather. While these grounds for opposition have been vigorously 
stressed, at no time has the value of a Reserve unit been equally acknowledeged ; 
namely, the protection of local homes and industries, the security of the Nation 
as a whole, and the Nation’s overall air defense requirement. 

However valid the foregoing reasons may be, we must always assume that 
they are valid to a large number of the people expressing them. So the only 
possible solution that I can see is a more vigorous public information program— 
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an effort to bring home dramatically to the American people the need for our 
Reserve Forces and their urgent requirement for utilizing municipal airports. 
If we are to continue to face requests that Reserve flying units be located at 
West Cyclone, N. Dak., instead of where the reservists live, we simply will 
not have any Reserve Forces. 

To those of you in your communities who wish to support the Air Force Reserve 
Forces in winning public support, I can assure you of every cooperation. Only 
recently, for example, Continental Air Command received a letter from the 
aviation editor of the Omaha World-Herald. It contained 15 detailed and 
specific questions about the proposed use of Omaha’s municipal airport by an 
Air Reserve unit. The questions concerned such matters as the type and num- 
bers of planes to be based there, hours of utilization, control requirements, and 
so on. Our reply was not only detailed but frank. Nothing was minimized, 
nothing exaggerated. We still do not know whether Omaha will permit the 
Reserve to operate from its airport but we have at least furnished all the in- 
formation necessary to determine a judgment. 

Our policy regarding airports is simply this: Our national defense leaders 
have established a firm requirement for 51 combat wings in the Air Reserve 
Forces. To be effectively manned, those wings must operate in or near large 
centers of population. If the Nation is to have these wings, the public and the 
officials of airports will have to bite the bullet and face up to the inconveniences 
or difficulties which Reserve flying may involve. Incidentally, I need not remind 
you that commercial airline flying is also about to bring with it some noise 
nuisance that people are going to have to learn to live with. For better or 
worse, the jet age is here. 

So much for the black side. Happily, there is another side and one which I 
believe is most important. 

Our national defense capability must, of course, be measured to a considerable 
degree by weapons and weapons systems. But there is another element which 
does not always receive the recognition it deserves. That is the quality of 
America’s personnel resources. In the current highly technical era, all the 
services—especially the Air Force—demand an extremely high degree of techni- 
cal know-how. Weapons being developed require skills beyond anything we 
have ever known. And the complications multiply daily. It is essential that 
all military personnel, including the Reserve Forces, have the finest training 
available and the dedicated spirit which makes that training effective. 

Experience in the employment of airpower is one of the great factors behind 
the strength of the Air Force. Regardless of technical developments, the skill 
and knowledge to use effectively the air weapons of today and tomorrow is a 
unique and invaluable resource of the American people. This ability is found 
in very high degree among the officers and airmen of the United States Air 
Force and must not be permited to lapse. 

This is the basis, of course, of our Reserve Forces program and why it is so 
important. The men who have served with the Air Force and are now returned 
to civil life possess talents and abilities of inestimable value to our national 
security. To those who make the extra effort to keep abreast of technological 
advances, who actively participate in training, our people owe a special debt 
of gratitude. Certainly I have the most profound respect for the reservist, 
because I know only too well how badly he would be needed in time of another 
national emergency. 

I am gratified to say that personnelwise both the Air Force Reserve and Air 
National Guard are in good condition. We are not at full wartime strength, of 
course, but are attaining our programed strengths both in the 51 combat wings 
and in the individual training programs. Our most important achievement 
from a personnel standpoint during the past year or so has been a careful 
screening of all officers and airmen. Everyone participating in the paid elements 
of the program today will be available for duty on M-day. We have a definite 
“ready” requirement and have taken all possible steps to assure that it can be 
met. 

The state of equipping could be better but I think we are doing quite well in 
light of the fact that the active establishment has not yet reached its 137-wing 
goal. More than half of the aircraft in the Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard are jets and these will be greatly increased in the future, as facilities for 
handling them become available. 

General Twining said on Armed Forces Day: 

“We are proud of our Reserve organizations in the Air Force, and we intend 
for them all to be combat ready. I believe that no other service has been as 
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successful in making its Reserves an enthusiastic and ready part of the force. 
For example, right at this moment highly skilled Air National Guard pilots in 
modern Air National Guard interceptors are on full combat duty—standing run- 
way alert and ready to takeoff with loaded guns and live rockets, to intercept un- 
friendly aircraft.” 

It has been a great pleasure for me to be with you here this morning. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Gartock. The sites where the Air Force has encountered diffi- 
culty in siting Reserve flying units will be supplied later. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Cleveland, Ohio.—In March 1953 the Reserve Forces Facilities Committee 
unanimously adopted a motion that a site be selected in the Cleveland, Ohio area 
for joint development of an Air Reserve Flying Center. A site near Medina, Ohio 
was presented to the 83d Congress which appropriated $4,140,000 to the Air Force 
for land acquisition and site preparation. 

In all, 8 sites in the Cleveland area were considered for location of this center. 
Four of these sites were dropped because of limited expansion capabilities or 
distance from the center of population. Of the remaining 4 sites, strong opposi- 
tion was voiced by the local populace and congressional interests on the basis of 
noise nuisance and loss of taxable property to the State and local governments. 
Considerable pressure was exerted to have the Air Force locate this center in out- 
lying areas where participation on the part of reservists would have been low 
because of the distance involved. 

In January 1955, as a result of program changes which took place, the Reserve 
wing initially scheduled for activation in the Cleveland area was rescheduled 
for assignment to another base. The Navy is now proceeding with development 
of this flying center; however, it is anticipated that they will continue to en- 
counter serious opposition to this proposal. 

Youngstown Municipal Airport, Ohio—On June 1, 1951, a lease was completed 
between the city of Youngstown, Ohio, and the Corps of Engineers wherein 
exclusive use of approximately 145 acres of land at the airport was given the 
Government for a 25-year period to accommodate an Air Defense Command 
fighter squadron. In December 1951 the Youngstown Chamber of Commerce 
suggested that the Air Force survey the airport with a view to locating an Air 
Reserve flying unit there in addition to the Air Defense squadron. Acting on this 
invitation a survey was made and it was determined that this was an ideal 
location for a Reserve fighter-bomber squadron. 

A short time later there was a change of administration in this city and the 
new mayor expressed violent opposition to the siting of the Reserve squadron 
at the airport. He based his stand on the position that the Air Force intended 
to take over the entire airport and threw every possible obstacle in the way of 
proceeding with organization of the squadron. 

As each objection was raised by the mayor, senior officers from Hq, USAF, 
ConAC, and First Air Force were sent to Youngstown in an effort to resolve 
these problems and assure the mayor that the Air Force had no intention of taking 
over the airport. Mr. Bradley Nash, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Air Force 
for Civil Aviation also visited Youngstown in an effort to assure that mayor that 
we only desired joint usage of the airport facilities. 

As a result of this visit the mayor and members of the city council were invited 
to vist the Pentagon during August 1954. At this meeting the mayor indicated 
that he wanted the Air Force to renegotiate the present lease and to insert a 
clause which would limit the Air Force to a definite number of operations per year. 
He was informed that this was impossible but for airport-planning purposes he 
was advised of the total probable number of operations anticipated at this air- 
port. It was suggested by congressional interests at this meeting that the Ravenna 
Arsenal, controlled by the Army be surveyed. This survey was completed later 
and the results indicated that the only site suitable for Reserve flying was now 
being used by the Army for ammunition storage. Development of this site would 
have required the transfer of many concrete igloos at a cost of more than $20 
million. 

When the mayor and congressional interests were advised of the above and 
that we intended to proceed with the organization of the squadron at Youngs- 
town the mayor promptly wrote letters to the President, Secretary of Defense, 
Members of Congress and other agencies protesting this move. As a result of 
one of these letters alleging air and ground saturation at Youngstown an item 
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was placed on the agenda of the air-port-use panel to conduct a review of this 
airport. On February 3, 1955, the panel submitted its findings in a memo which 
stated that “there appears to be no airspace problem involved and therefore 
interposes no objections to the use of the Youngstown MAP by the Reserve 
training unit.” 

The mayor was advised of the above finding and immediately launched 
another letter-writing crusade protesting that the Air Force intended taking over 
the entire airport. Another meeting was held in the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (properties and installations) early in March 1955 and the mayor 
again registered the old complaints of encroachment and again requested renego- 
tiation of the lease. 

The case was finally closed with the dispatch of a letter from the Secretary 
of the Air Force on March 22, 1955, advising the mayor that it was impossible 
to amend the lease as requested. The mayor was advised in this letter, how- 
ever, that— 

(a) Air Force will only be a tenant at Youngstown. 

(b) Air Force has no intention of taking over the field. 

(c) Air Force has no intention of reducing civil use of the field. 

(d) Air Force will keep the city advised as far in advance as security will 
permit of any major changes that the Air Force plans to make at the field. 

Construction of the necessary facilities is now underway at Youngstown. 
Elapsed time from December 1951, 3% years of delayed negotiations. 

Gen. Billy Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis.—The Air Force encountered great 
opposition from certain elements in Milwaukee to the location of a Reserve 
fighter-bomber wing at Billy Mitchell MAP. This opposition was based primarily 
on the following : 

(a) Operation of jets constituted a hazard to civilian carriers at the 
airport. 

(b) Operation of jets would decrease property values in areas adjacent 
to airport. 

(c) Noise nuisance factors. 

After much haggling between tne board of county commissioners and local 
Air Force representatives a lease was signed on October 7, 1953, which granted 
the Air Force Reserve the use of flying facilities at Billy Mitchell. 

In late spring of 1955, when the Air Force announced that a new base would 
be built at Kansasville to accommodate the ADC units at O’Hare the local 
press and many prominent civilians raised a demand that the Reserve unit 
at Billy Mitchell be transferred to the new base. A resolution was entered 
on the agenda of the county board of commissioners that the lease with the 
Air Force be terminated. Representatives of Headquarters, USAF, 10th Air 
Force, and local reservists appeared at this meeting and explained the Air Force 
requirement for the use of Billy Mitchell and why it was not feasible to move 
the unit to Kansasville. In voting which took place subsequently the resolution 
was defeated by a small majority and it now appears that the use of this 
airport has the blessing of the majority of the populace of Milwaukee. 

Long Beach, Calif—This location is most desirable from the standpoint of 
reservist population, but it is located in a highly congested airspace area and 
the attitude of the public is unfavorable to the continued use of this site for 
military flying. 

The airport is just about encircled by superhighways, and studies made 
regarding extension of an existing runway clearly indicate that this proposed 
extension would be exceedingly expensive. 

Mitchell AFB, N. Y.—There currently is considerable opposition to the use 
of this airbase as the result of several unfortunate crashes which have taken 
place. The Air Force position is that in view of the very substantial invest- 
ment of funds represented in this base and the urgent requirement for training 
= = Reserve troop-carrier wing stationed here it is not feasible to abandon 
this base. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul International, Minn.—The Air Force experienced great 
difficulty here in negotiating a lease satisfactory to the Air Force and the 
Metropolitan Airports Commission (MAC), concerning the use of airport facili- 
ties. The MAC repeatedly requested the Air Force to transfer all of its military 
activities to another location in view of the heavy commercial operations con- 
ducted at this airport. The proposed lease was amended several times over a 
period of approximately 2 years and was finally accepted by the MAC in Decem- 
ber 1955, with the transfer of a tract of land from Fort Snelling to the MAC 
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in return for the transfer of about 35 acres of land on the airport to the Air 
Force in fee simple. 

Omaha MAP, Nebr.—The Air Force is desirous of securing use of the facilities 
of this municipal airport for the location of a Reserve fighter-bomber squadron. 
The airport commission has recently refused the use of the airport for this 
purpose on the basis that jet operations would interfere with the normal develop- 
ment of the field and constituted a hazard to civilian carriers. The Air Force 
has completed physical survey of airfield facilities. Survey report now in De- 
partment of Air Force for evacuation. Air Force personnel are to meet with 
local authorities in the near future to clarify Reserve mission and to discuss 
Air Force and city responsibilities in connection with joint use. I feel more 
optimistic now about securing approval for the use of this airport than I did 
several months ago. 

Greater Pittsburgh MAP, Pa.—The Air Force currently has a Reserve troop- 
earrier wing with two tactical squadrons located at this airport. Great diffi- 
culty has been experienced in securing a satisfactory lease for the use of suffi- 
cient real estate at this airport to construct minimum operational facilities. 
Our requirements have been made known to the county commissioners, and a 
meeting held during December produced no results. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase or lease of this land is continuing. The board of county commissioners 
has approved and adopted recommendations of Greater Pittsburgh Airport 
Advisory Committee that county should reject AFR and Navy proposal for 
additional space and that these services should be urged to find new location. 
The Department of Defense has requested this problem be reconciled by the 
airport use panel. Date of hearing before the panel is not known at this time. 

Portland IAP, Oreg.—Local authorities are against military flying at this site 
due to heavy congestion at the airport, especially in bad weather. Further, the 
costs at this site have been placed quite high for the continual operations of ADC 
units as well as Reserve units. It is now anticipated that the ADC units at this 
airport will be moved to another site. It is hoped that with this movement of 
the Regular units no further objection will be raised on Reserves forces flying. 

St. Joseph County Airport, South Bend, Ind.—The Air Force had programed 
a Reserve troop-carrier squadron at this location; however, use of the airport 
was denied by the community. Hq., 10th Air Force, is currently seeking a new 
site for this unit. 

Shreveport MAP, La.—The Air Force had programed a Reserve fighter-bomber 
squadron at this airport, but use of the field was denied by the municipal authori- 
ties. Authorization was later secured to site this unit at Barksdale AFB, and 
plans are progressing for completion of the required facilities. 

Tampa MAP, Fla.—Use of this airport for a Reserve troop-carrier squadron 
was denied by the community. The Air Force is currently negotiating with the 
Aviation Commission of Pinellas County IAP, St. Petersburg, Fla., for use of 
this field in lieu of Tampa. 

Westchester County Airport, White Plains, N. Y.—The Air Force had pro- 
gramed a reserve troop-carrier squadron at this airport; however, a great deal 
of opposition was raised by residents of communities adjacent to the airport. 
Consideration is now being given to several other airports in the same general 
area. 

Willow Run MAP, Detroit, Mich.—Upon termination of a research and devel- 
opment contract being conducted in Air Force-owned facilities (the Packard 
plant) at this airport it was determined that a Reserve fighter-bomber squadron 
would be sited at this location. There were many advantages to this proposal 
such as a large Reserve potential in the Detroit area; it was an approved leea- 
tion for a Reserve fighter unit to augment ADC in the event of emergency, and 
there were existing facilities owned by the Air Force which would permit the 
early organization of the squadron. 

Great opposition was encountered from the township of Yysilanti, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and congressional interests. The Air Force alse was caught 
in the middle of a local controversy in which certain interests attempted to use 
this as a lever to force the transfer of civilian carrier operations from Willow 
Run to Detroit Wayne-Major. The issues involved in this proposal were 
inserted in the Congressional Record during March 1955, and many letters of 
protest were mailed from agencies and prominent civilians of the Detroit area 
to Congress, the White House, and military officials at all levels of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Several meetings were held in the Department of Defense 
at which local civic officials of Detroit registered their protests to this proposal. 

On April 14, 1955, the Department of Defense referred the Detroit and Wayne 
County officials’ letters to the airport use panel and requested that the problems 
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presented therein be coordinated with the interested Federal agencies with a 
view toward satisfying the immediate airport requirements of the Air Force 
Reserve in establishing a jet fighter squadron, together with the needs of the 
Navy which proposed to relocate the Naval and Marine Air Reserve units sta- 
tioned at NAS Grosse Ile. 

In view of the many and varied individuals and agencies interested in Willow 
Run, the airport use panel held its initial hearings in Detroit, Mich., on June 22, 
1955. Many witnesses took this opportunity to be heard by the panel and this 
phase of the hearing lasted 2 full days. 

The airport use panel continued its deliberations in Washington on the question 
of Willow Run and on November 4, 1955, issued certain recommendations. 
Recommendation 4 of this report provided: “That one Air Force Reserve 
fighter squadron be immediately relocated from Selfridge AFB and established 
on the Willow Run Airport, utilizing present Government-owned facilities and 
pursuant to existing rights of the Government to use the airport.” 

As a result of this report the Air Force established the 472d Fighter-Bomber 
Squadron at Willow Run on December 8, 1955. 

O'Hare IAP, Ill.—In a letter dated April 23, 1956, to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force for Materiel the commissioner of public works, Chicago, IL, 
advised that quit claim deed to O’Hare executed in 1946 reserving 25 percent 
of the facility for military operations was unacceptable to the city and to the 
commercial operators. Recommendation was made to move military operations 
to a small feeder line airport at Hammond, Ill., about 22 miles southeast of 
Chicago-Midway Airport. The lease at this airport expires June 15, 1956, 
however, the quit claim deed assures the USAF 25 percent utilization of the 
facility as long as we wish. 

Units assigned to O’Hare are the 437th TC Wing Reserve, 62d and 63d FIS, 
ADC, 108th and 168th FIS, ANG, 8501ist Naval Squadron Reserve and the 2134th 
SAM Flight ConAC. 

One TC Squadron Reserve is programed to move to Flint, Mich., late in fiscal 
year 1958. The two FIS, ADC are programed to move to Kansasville also late 
in fiscal year 1958. 

Study of the proposed Hammond site indicates it is unacceptable because 
of airspace conflicts and urban encroachment and undesirable because of indus- 
trial smog. 

Estimated cost of developing this facility is $17 million and does not include 
land acquisition costs nor cost of relocating powerlines, highways, and railroads. 

The Air Force has $32,029,000 invested at O’Hare broken down as follows: 
$26,974,000 in buildings, $2,232,000 in pavement, and $2,823,000 in miscellaneous 
items, 

The commissioner of public works, Chicago, Ill., has been advised of the 
proposed movement of Air Force units from O’Hare which should improve 
conditions at this airport. 


METHOD OF CONTRACT FOR FACILITIES 


Senator SarronstaLu. This is a subject in which I am interested. 
Does the Federal Government get recompensed where the Air Force 
Reserve is put out ? 

Mr. Gartock. No. 

Senator SayronstaLL. What is the method of contract for those 
facilities then? Iam surprised at that because if we build for the Air 
Force Reserve and put in $32 million 

Mr. Gartock. On O’Hare Regular forces are in there, too, so I don’t 
think we can say that the whole $32 million is for Reserve. It is for 
Air Force, but not just for the Reserve. 

Senator SautronsTaLL. Were those facilities to be taken over by 
civilian authorities 

Mr. Gartock. They have not been taken over yet because we are still 
there. That is a problem Mr. Douglas is working on. I am not 
familiar with all the details. 
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Senator Cuavez. Can you furnish a copy of a contract between one 
of the airfields and the Government ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; we will give you a copy of the agreement. 

Senator Smrrn. Mr. Chairman, I am reminded that the National 
Guard and the Navy are also at the Greater Pittsburgh Airport. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. As one member of this committee, I would 
appreciate very much a further explanation of what happens when 
that takes place from the point of view of the Federal Government. 
Use those two instances as examples. 

Mr. Gartock. We can either provide that for the record, or we 
would prefer that it come up for discussion in the construction hear- 
ing where the providing of alternate facilities is actually dealt with. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


During any national emergency the Federal Government has two courses that 
may be taken if upon termination of an existing lease all efforts to extend by 
negotiation meet with failure and no alternate location can be found. These 
two courses of action are (1) the Government may exercise recapture rights, or 
(2) institute condemnation proceedings for the interest required. In the event 
recapture rights do not exist and the Government requires the fee title no land 
may be acquired for military purposes without specific authorization and appro- 
priation of funds by Congress. 

At the Greater Pittsburgh Airport the Federal Government possesses no 
recapture rights and the present lease expires on June 30, 1979. Since Allegheny 
County, operators of the Greater Pittsburgh Airport, have indicated their desire 
that all military operations be moved due to the anticipated increase of civil 
aviation serving the Greater Pittsburgh area, upon termination of the lease, the 
only method left for the Federal Government to remain at this airport is to 
exercise the power of eminent domain. 

At O’Hare Field, Chicago, Ill., the Air Force is utilizing the base under the 
terms of the quitclaim deed, dated March 21, 1946, which conveyed the property 
from the United States Government to the city of Chicago. Under paragraph 
B (1) of the referenced deed the Government shall at all times have the right 
to use the airport in common with others; provided that such use may be limited 
as may be determined at any time by the Civil Aeronautics Administrator. 
Such a determination has been made and is quoted in part: “I have determined 
that at such time as the airport is used for approximately 200 daily scheduled 
air earrier operations, Government use of the field in excess of 20 operations 
per hour at any time between the hours of 0700 and 2200, while the airport is 
operating under visual flight rules, and Government use in excess of 4 opera- 
tions per hour (which constitute approximately 25 percent of the IFR capacity 
of the field) at any time between the hours of 0700 and 2400 while the field is 
operating under instrument flight rules, would interfere with the use of the 
airport by other authorized aircraft.’’ Paragraph B (2) grants the Government 
exclusive use of this airport during the existence of any emergency declared 
by the President or the Congress. 

Although the Air Force plans to move the air defense mission from O’Hare 
to the new proposed Richard I. Bong Air Force Base upon completion of con- 
struction, an Air Force requirement will continue to exist for use of O’Hare 
Field to accommmodate the Air Reserve and Air National Guard units. 


LEASE BETWEEN CoUNTY OF ALLEGHENY, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


1. THIS LEASE, made and entered into this 4th day of May, in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-four, by and between County of Allegheny, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, whose address is Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and whose interest in the property hereinafter described is that of owner for 
itself, its successors, and assigns, hereinafter called the lessor, and THE Unrrep 
Srates or America, hereinafter called the Government: 

WITNESSETH : The parties hereto for the considerations hereinafter mentioned 
covenant and agree as follows: 

2. The lessor hereby leases to the Government the following described premises, 
viz: 
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All those certain pieces or parcels of land situate, lying, and being in the 
townships of Moon and Findlay, County of Allegheny, State of Pennsylvania, 
und more particularly described as follows: 


MOON TOWNSHIP AIRPORT 

Parcel 1 

BEGINNING for the same at a stone on the east side of S. H. R. No. 02006 it 
being a corner common to the land now or formerly belonging to H. E. Tener 
and the land now or formerly belonging to J. McDonald and running thence with 
and binding on the outline of New County Airport as the same is shown on the 
plat prepared by the Allegheny County Planning (¢ ‘omission, Property Plan, 
dated February 1943, Park H. Martin, Planning Eng gineer, the 3 following courses 
and distances, viz: N. 21° 59’ W., 416.29 feet, S. [ 14’ W., 1,090.72 feet to a 
stone, W. 6° 38’ 30’’ W., 1,255 feet, more or less, ere for lines of division now 
made through said Airport the 3 following courses and distances viz: N. 88° W., 
2.220 feet more or less, N. 3° 00’ W., 1,425 feet more or less and N. 48° 02’ 22’’ E., 
1,405 feet more or less to the outlines of said Airport, thence with and binding 
thereon the 58 following courses and distances viz: N. 71° 43’ 30’’ W., 2,667 feet, 
S. 11° 26’ 30’’ W., 150.98 feet, S. 88° 11’ 30’’ W., 271.92 feet to the center of a 
Township Road, 8S. 4° 43’ 30’’ E., binding on a centerline of said road 732.70 feet, 
S. 10° 46’ 30’’ W., 477.25 feet, N. 77° 43’ 30’’ W., 108.90 feet to a stone on the 
west side of said Township Road, s. 41° 39’ W., 1, 180.95 feet; N. 2° 15’ W., 108.90 
feet, S. 85° 54’ W., 1,672.70 feet to a stone S. 70° 46’ W., 534.58 feet to a stone, 
S. 71° 42’ 30’’ W., 696.30 feet, S. 81° 07’ 30’’ W., 1,098.47 feet, N. 6° 21’ E., 2,192.88 
feet to the centerline of the Township Road which runs along the north outline 
O. Said Airport thence with and binding on the centerline of said Township Road 
and still on the outline of said Airport the 6 following courses and distances viz: 
S. 69° 02’ E., 610.52 feet, S. ie 33’ W., 488.71 feet, S. 72° 09’ W., 217.80 feet, 
S. 74° 14’ W., 736.0 ot S. 71° 55’ W., 159. 90 feet, and § §, 89° 35’ W., 366.50 feet, 
thence 8. 12 2° 57’ 30°’  heniaaia said Township Road and still binding on the 
outlines of said Fete 371 .46 feet to a stone, N. 80° 21’ 30’ E., 342.69 feet 
to a stone, S. 12° O8’ E., 707.18 feet, N. 81° O1’ 30’’ E., 312.25 feet to a stone, 
S. 12° 10’ 30’’ E., 634.31 feet to a stone, S. 81° 07’ 30’’ W., 122.73 feet, 
S. 12° 52’ 30” E., 1,490.80 feet, S. 38° 36’ W., 949.22 feet, S. 24° 09’ E., 420.75 feet 
to a white oak tree, N. 74° 36’ E., 1,443.23 feet to a stone, S. 60° 04’ E., 761.50 feet, 
S. 27° 25’ 30’’ E., 831.60 feet, S. 29° 33’ 30’’ E., 508.30 feet, N. 46° < _E. ., 1,211.90 
feet to an iron pin, N. 80° 27’ 30’’ E., 464.66 feet to a white oak tree, N. 80° 01’ E., 
1,612.32 feet to a stone, S. 29° 13’ E., 445.0 feet, S. 39° 19’ E., : 105.78 feet, 
S. 89° 25’ 30”’ E., 482.30 feet to a point in the centerline of the ‘Cliff Mine and 
Corapolis Heights Road, thence still binding on the outline of said airport and 
with the center of said road the 11 following courses and distances viz: 
S. 7° 49’ E., 165.64 feet, southeasterly by a line curving toward the left with a 
radius of 150.07 feet for a distance of 175.75 feet, S. 74° 55’ E., 446.53 feet, 
southerly by a line curving toward the right with a radius of 68.93 feet for 
a distance of 55.59 feet, S. 28° 43’ E., 124.08 feet, southeasterly by a line curving 
toward the left with a radius of 203.08 feet for a distance of 105.72 feet, 
S. 58° 33’ E., 509.15 feet, southeasterly by a line curving toward the right with 
a radius of 275.48 feet for a distance of 138.85 feet, S. 29° 39’ E., 77.49 feet, south- 
easterly by a line curving toward the right with a waeaee of 305. 19 feet for a 
distance of 85.42 feet, and S. 13° 39’ B., 120.57 feet, thence N. 49° 45’ E., leaving 
said last mentioned road _ still binding on the a of said airport 
33.97 feet, thence still on the outlines of said airport N. 21 on inf 
a“ feet to a stone, S. 57° avi _E,, 30.40 feet, N. 31° 11’ 30’’ E., 2,136.73 feet, 

36° 17’ 80’’ E.., 312.65 foe. 46° 24’ 10’’ E., 1,519.08 feet, N. 36° 30’’ W., 
610.90 feet, S. 89° 40’ 30’’ E., 145.19 feet to a stone and N. 56° 14’ E., 165.56 
feet to the place of beginning, containing 1,026.573 acres of land. 


Parcel 2 


BEGINNING FOR the same at a point on the third line of the land described above 
as the first parcel, at the distance of 1,255 feet more or less along said line from 
a stone at the beginning thereof and running thence the three (3) following 
courses and distances for lines of division now made through the Moon Town- 
ship Airport, viz: N. 88°00’ W., 2,220 feet more or less, N. 3°00’ W., 1,425 feet 
more or less, and N. 48°02’22’’ E., 1,405.0 feet more or less to intersect the 
perimeter boundary of said Airport and thence with and binding on said perim- 
“ter boundary the seven (7) following courses and distances, viz: S. 71°43’30’’ E., 
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160 feet more or less, S. 83°04’ E., 610.60 feet, S. 21°38’30’’ E., 165 feet, S. 83°04’ E., 
264 feet, S. 21°38’30’’ W., 301.45 feet, E. 72°36’30’’ E., 183.42 feet to the end of 
the third line in said above referred to first parcel and thence 8. 6°38’30"" E. 
binding thereon reversely 1,915 feet more or less to the place of beginning. Con- 
taining 102.0 acres of land more or less. 

The bearings and distance in the above description are taken from the plat 
of the New County Airport above referred to. 

The demised premises to be used by the War Department. 

3. To NAVE AND TO HOLD for the term beginning May 4, 1944, and ending June 
30, 1944, the use of parking area, landing areas, runways, taxi strips, and other 
facilities located within the said described Parcel No. 1 (as outlined in red on 
the attached map) for use jointly and in common with commercial, private, and 
other nonmilitary aircraft under the jurisdiction and control of lessor: Provided, 
That, unless and until the Government shall give notice of termination in accord- 
ance with paragraph 9 hereof, this lease shall remain in force thereafter from 
year to year without further notice: Provided further, That adequate appropria- 
tions are available from year to year for the payment of rentals: And provided 
further, That this lease shall in no event extend beyond June 30, 1969; and 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD for a like term the exclusive and unrestricted use of 
said described Parcel No. 2) as outlined in green on attached map) with its 
appurtenances. 

4. The Government shall pay the lessor rent at the following rate: One Dollar 
($1.00) per annum. Payment shall be made at the end of each fiscal year by the 
Finance Officer, United States Army, 222 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

5. The Government shall not assign this lease or sublet the demised premises 
in any event. 

6. The Government, during the period that said Parcel No. 1 is used exclusively 
for military purposes, shall repair and maintain in serviceable condition, in- 
cluding the necessary snow removal, the landing areas and improvements, facili- 
ties, and equipment thereon used by the Government, and the Government shall 
bear the operating expenses for light, power, heat, gas, water, and other utilities 
used by the Government; provided that during the period of this lease or any 
renewal, whenever said premises are not used exclusively for military purposes, 
the Government shall perform its proportionate share of the repairs and main- 
tenance of said premises, and the Government shall bear its proportionate share 
of the operating expenses for light, power, heat, gas, water, and other utilities 
to the extent of their use by the Government, and the lessor shall perform its 
proportionate share of additional repairs and maintenance. 

6a. The Government shall not require the lessor to furnish any services in 

connection with said Parcel No. 2. 
7. The Government shall have the right, during the existence of this lease, 
to make alterations, improvements, and attach fixtures in or upon Parcel No. 2. 
All alterations, improvements, and fixtures made or erected by the Government 
from appropriations other than those of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
shall remain the property of the Government and may be removed or otherwise 
disposed of by the Government. The Government shall surrender possession of 
the premises upon the expiration or termination of this lease and, if required 
by the Lessor, shall, within thirty (30) days thereafter, or within such addi- 
tional time as may be mutually agreed upon, return the premises in as good 
condition as that existing at the time of entering upon the same under this 
lease, reasonable and ordinary wear and tear and damages by the elements or 
by circumstances over which the Government has no control, excepted: Provided, 
That, if the lessor requires the return of the premises in such condition, the 
lessor shall give written notice thereof to the Government at least fifteen (15) 
days before the expiration or termination of the lease, said notice to specify 
the exceptions of the lessor to the then existing conditions: And provided further, 
That should the lessor give such notice within the time specified above, the 
Government and the lessor shall immediately enter into negotiations for the 
purpose of determining whether the Government shall make a cash settlement 
with the lessor or leave in place part or all of said alterations, improvements, 
and fixtures in lieu of performance of the Government's obligation to restore said 
premises. 

8. As of the commencement date of this lease, a joint inventory and condition 
report of all personal property of the lessor included in this lease, and also a 
Joint physical survey and inspection report of the demised premises shall be 
made, said reports to reflect the then present conditions and to be signed on 
behalf of the parties hereto. 
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9, The Government may terminate this lease at any time by giving thirty (30) 
days notice in writing to the lessor, and no rental shall accrue after the effec- 
tive date of termination. 

10. Any notice under the terms of this lease shall be in writing signed by a 
duly authorized representatives of the party giving such notice, and if given by 
the Government shall be addressed to the lessor at the County of Allegheny, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and if given by the 
lessor Shall be addressed to Office of the Division Engineer, United States War 
Department, 907 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 

11. The lessor warrants that he has not employed any person to solicit or 
secure this lease upon any agreement for a commission, percentage, brokerage, 
or contingent fee. Breach of this warranty shall give the Government the right 
to annul the lease, or, in its discretion, to deduct from the rental the amount of 
such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fees. The warranty shall 
not apply to commissions payable by lessors upon contracts or leases secured 
or made through bona fide established commercial or selling agencies maintained 
by the lessor for the purpose of securing business. 

2. No Member of or Delegate to Congress or Resident Commissioner shall 
be admitted to any share or part of this lease or to any benefit that may arise 
therefrom, but this provision shall not be construed to extend to this lease if 
made with a corporation for its general benefit. 

13. Insofar as is within its powers and reasonably possible, the county will 
prevent any use of land either within or outside the boundaries of the airport, 
including the construction, erection, alterations, or growth of any structures 
or other objects thereon which would be a hazard to the landing, take-off, or 
maneuvering of aircraft at this airport or otherwise limit its usefulness as an 
airport. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have hereunto subscribed their names 
as of the date first above written. 

Attest: 

COUNTY OF ALLEGHENY, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
(s) Jno. J. KANE, Commissioner. 
(s) GEO. RANKIN, Jr., Commissioner. 
(s) JOHN S. HERRAN, Commissioner. 

Approved June 6, 1944: 

(s) Murray W. Snyder, 
Murray W. SNYDER, 
Chief Clerk, Board of County Commissioners of Allegheny County, Pa. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By (s) Louis P. Gruenther, 
Louis P. GRUENTHER, 
Captain, Corps of Engineers, Contracting Officer. 
Approved as to form: 
(s) Jno. J. O'CONNELL, 
County Solicitor. 
(Ss) NATHANIEL K. BEcK, 
Assistant County Solicitor. 

Approved June 5, 1944: 

Park T. Martin, Director of Planning. 

(Stamped) : 

The Supplies and Services to be obtained by this instrument are authorized 
by, A E for the purpose set forth in and are chargeable to procurement author- 
ity, No. quoted below. The available balance of which is sufficient to cover cost 
of same. 

Auth. No. 8-30330—P330-05 A 212/40905. 

Certified a true copy: 

(s) Louis P. Gruenther, 
Louis P. GRUENTHER, 
Captain, Corps of Engineers. 





QUITCLAIM DEED 


THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH : 

THAT the grantor, United States of America (hereinafter sometimes called 
the “Government”), acting by and through War Assets CORPORATION, a cor- 
poration created pursuant to section 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
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tion Act, as amended, under and pursuant to the powers and authority con- 
tained in the provisions of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended (58 
Stat. 765; 59 Stat. 533), Executive Order 9689 (11 F. H. 1265), SPA Regulation 
No. 1, as amended (11 F. H. 408), and No. 16, as amended (10 F. R. 14204, 14628, 
14866) and Order 1 under SPA Regulation 16 (11 F. R. 1743), for and in con- 
sideration of the assumption by the grantee herein of the obligations of and 
its agreement to the reservations, restrictions, and conditions hereinafter set 
forth, CONVEYS AND QuIrcLaAIMs unto the Crry or CHIcAGo, ILLINOIS, a municipal 
corporation, grantee, the following described real estate situated in the County 
of Cook and State of Illinois, to wit: 


That part of sec. 31, T. 41 N., R. 12 E. of the third principal meridian, lying 
easterly of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway (Des Plaines Valley) and 
southerly of the south line of Higgins Road. 


ALSO 


That part of the 8% of sec. 32, T. 41 N., R. 12 E. of the third principal meridian 
and that part of sec. 5, T. 40 N., R. 12 E. of the third principal meridian lying 
southerly of Higgins Pond and westerly and southerly of a line beginning at a 
point in the southerly line of Higgins Road 33 feet west of the north-south center 
line of sec. 32, T. 41 N., R. 12 E. of the third principal meridian; thence south 
parallel with said section center line 938 feet; thence south 39° 13’ west with 
reference to said section centerline (assumed herein as North and South base 
line) 1,465 feet; thence south 40° 5’ 15’ east with reference to said section 
center line 949.6 feet; thence south 0° 16’ 30’’ east with reference to said sec- 
tion center line 1,945.2 feet to an intersection with a fence line extended west; 
thence north 89° 43’ 30°’ east with reference to said section center line and along 
the aforesaid fence line to the east section line of said section 5; excepting there- 
from that portion thereof used as roadways designated as Mannheim Road and 
Kryn Mawr Avenue; also excepting therefrom the south 6 rods and 5 feet of 
the east 9 rods and 12 feet of the southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of 
sec, 5, T. 40 N., R. 12 E. of the third principal meridian. 


ALSO 


The E.14 of fractional sec. 6, T. 40 N., R. 12 E. of the third principal meridian, 
lving east of east right-of-way line of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
(Des Plaines Valley) ; excepting therefrom that portion thereof used as roadway 
designated as Bryn Mawr Avenue. 


together with all the grantor’s right, title, and interest in and to the avigation 
easements, obstacle removal agreements, obstruction light agreements and drain- 
age easements now existing appurtenant to the above-described real estate. 
Said real estate is a part of the land acquired by the United States of America 
in a certain condemnation proceeding filed in the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of Illinois, Eastern Division, in a cause therein 
known and docketed as: “United States of America, Petitioner v. 1347 Acres, 
more or less, in Cook County, Illinois, and B. J. Linimeier et al., Defendants,” 
Civil Action No. 48124, and was duly declared surplus and assigned to War 
ASSETS CORPORATION as disposal agency pursuant to the provisions of the above- 
mentioned Surplus Property Act of 1944 and SPA Regulation No. 1, as amended. 
There is expected from this conveyance and reserved to the United States 
of America, in accordance with Executive Order No. 9701, approved on March 
4, 1946 (11 F. R. 2369), all fissionable materials in the above-described land, 
together with the right of way at any and all times to enter upon the lands 
and prospect for, mine, and remove such materials with all necessary and con- 
venient means of working and transporting the materials and supplies. By 
accepting this instrument or any rights thereunder, the city of Chicago hereby 
releases the United States of America from any and all liability for all claims 
for leases or damages arising out of the exception and reservation above. 

ANb, by the acceptance of this deed, the said grantee herein, Ciry or CHI- 
caGco, for itself, its successors and assigns, assumes the obligations of and 
agrees to the following reservations and restrictions, which shall run with the 
land, imposed pursuant to the authority of article IV, section 3, clause 2 of 
the Constitution of the United States of America, the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, as amended, SPA Regulation 16, as amended, and Order 1 thereunder. 

A. (1) That said real estate shall be used for public airport purposes on rea- 
sonable terms and without unjust discrimination and without grant or exercise 
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of any exclusive right for use of the airport within the meaning of section 
303 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1988. 

(2) That the entire landing area and all improvements, facilities, and equip- 
ment of the airport shall be maintained at all times in good and serviceable 
condition to assure its efficient operation. 

(3) That insofar as is within its powers and reasonably possible the grantee 
shall prevent any use of land either within or outside the boundaries of the 
airport, including the construction, erection, alteration, or growth, or any struc- 
ture or other object thereon, which use would be a hazard to the landing, 
tuking off, or maneuvering of aircraft at the airport, or otherwise limit its use- 
fulness as an airport. 

(4) That the building area and nonaviation facilities, as such terms are de- 
fined in SPA regulation 16 (10 F. R. 14204), shall be used, altered, modified, or 
improved only in a manner which does not interfere with the efficient operation 
of the landing area and of the airport facilities. 

B. (1) That the Government shall at all times have the right to use the air- 
port in common with others; Provided, however, That such use may be limited 
us may be determined at any time by the Civil Aeronautics Administration or the 
successor Government agency to as necessary to prevent interference with use 
by other authorized aircraft, so long as such limitation does not restrict Gov- 
ernment use to less than twenty-five (25) percentum of capacity of the airport. 
Government use of the airport to this extent shall be without charge of any 
nature other than payment for damage caused by Government aircraft. 

(2) That during the existence of any emergency declared by the President 
or the Congress, the Government shall have the right without charge except as 
indicated below to the full, unrestricted possession, control, and use of the landing 
area, building areas, and airport facilities, as such terms are defined in SPA 
regulation 16 (10 F. R. 14204), or any part thereof, including any additions or 
improvements thereto made subsequently to the declaration of the airport prop- 
erty as surplus; Provided, however, that the Government shall be responsible 
during the period of such use for the entire cost of maintaining all such areas, 
facilities, and improvements, or the portions used, and shall pay a fair rental 
for the use of any installations or structures which have been added thereto 
without Federal aid. 

©. That no exclusive right for the use of any landing area or air navigation 
facilities, as such terms are defined in SPA regulation 16 (10 F. R. 14204), 
included in the above described real estate shall be granted or exercised. 

Upon the breach of any of the foregoing reservations or restrictions by the 
grantee, its successors or assigns, the title to the above described real estate, 
together with the right of possession and the easements and agreements herein- 
above mentioned, shall at the option of the grantor, its successors, and assigns, 
revert to the grantor, its successors, and assigns, upon demand. 

AND, the grantor, being the owner of certain adjoining land and buildings 
comprising the remaining portion of the Chicago Aircraft Assembly Plant prop- 
erty situated in sec. 32, T. 41 N., R. 12 east of the third principal meridian, and 
in sees. 4 and 5 in T. 40 N., R. 12 E. of the third principal meridian in Cook 
County, IIL, expressly reserves for itself, its successors, and assigns, and for 
the benefit of said remaining portion of the plant property, easement rights in 
perpetuity for the control, use, maintenance and repair of all utilities existing 
in, over, and upon the real estate hereinabove conveyed to the Ciry or CHICAGO 
which presently serve the remaining portion of the plant property. Such reser- 
vation includes, but is not limited to, easement rights in, over, and upon: 

(a) A strip or parcel of land 60 feet wide, being 30 feet wide on either side 
of the center line of the track mentioned below, for the control, use, maintenance, 
and repair of the existing railroad side track as now located running from the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad right-of-way to said remaining portion of the 
plant property : 

(b) A strip or parcel of land 60 feet wide, being 30 feet wide on either side 
of the center line of the gas main mentioned below, for the control, use, main- 
tenance and repair of the existing 4-inch gas main as now located extending in a 
northerly-southerly direction from Bryn Mawr Avenue to said remaining portion 
of the plant property : and 

(c) A strip or parcel of land 60 feet wide, being 30 feet wide on either side 
of the center line of the water main mentioned below, for the control, use, main- 
tenance and repair of the existing 24-inch water main as now located extending 
in a northerly-southerly direction from Bryn Mawr Avenue to said remaining 
portion of the plant property. 


77770—_56——_54 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the United States of America, acting by and through 
War ASSETS CORPORATION, has on this 21st day of March, 1946, caused these 
presents to be duly executed for and in its name and behalf and the seal of 
Wak ASSETS CORPORATION to be hereunto affixed. 

UnITep STATES OF AMERICA, 
By War Assets CoRPORATION. 
By (s) ArTHuR J. FUSHMAN, 
Its President. 

Attest: 

(s) M. C. MuLLiean, Its Secretary. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA \ss 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Personally came before me this 21st day of March 1956, Arthur J. Fushman, 
president of WAR ASSETS CORPORATION, and M. C. Mulligan, secretary of said 
Corporation, to me known to be the persons who executed the foregoing instru- 
ment and severally acknowledged that as such president and secretary, they 
signed and delivered the foregoing instrument as president and Secretary of War 
ASSETS CORPORATION, and caused the corporate seal of said corporation to be 
affixed thereto, as their free and voluntary act, and as the free and voluntary 
act of WAR ASsrTS CORPORATION, and as the free and voluntary act and deed 
of the United States of America, for the consideration and purposes therein 
set forth by authority of law. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto affixed my hand and official seal this 
21st day of March 1946. 

(s) Roperta L. Rorieit, Notary Public. 
My Commission expires July 14, 1949. 
| NOTARIAL SEAL] 


ExceRPT FROM THE MINUTES OF A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF WAR 
ASSETS CORPORATION ON MARCH 21, 1946 


* * * % * & = 


Mr. Bridges presented the following memorandum : 
“MARCH 20, 1946. 
“Memorandum to the Board: 


“Re Report of Negotiations For Sale of Orchard Place Airport, Park Ridge, 
Cook County, Illinois. 

“The City of Chicago, Illinois, has expressed its desire for and has offered 
to acquire the Orchard Place Airport, Park Ridge, Cook County, Illinois. 
The Chairman of the Board of Directors of the War Assets Corporation upon 
being advised of the interest of the City of Chicago and of the preliminary 
offer made by the said City of Chicago has issued and published Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration Regulation 16, Order No. 1, dated February 14, 1946. 

“Said Order authorizes the War Assets Corporation to negotiate with the 
City of Chicago the terms of a sale to the said City subject to the conditions set 
out in Order No. 1. 

“Pursuant to the authority contained in Surplus Property Administration 
Reeulation 16, Order No. 1, under date of February 14, 1946, notice of avail- 
ability was duly given as required in said Order and no proposals to acquire 
the airport have been received from any Government agency or from any State 
or local Government, except the City of Chicago. 

“The City of Chicago has by its municipal governing body officially offered 
to acquire the airport property subject to all of the conditions imposed in the 
Order above referred to, and the transfer of the airport to the City of Chicago 
is ready for completion and delivery of title. 

“It is, therefore, requested that War Assets Corporation approve the transfer 
of the airport property subject to the conditions contained in Surplus Property 
Administration Regulation 16, Order No. 1, and that the President or a Vice 
President of War Assets Corporation be authorized to execute said deed for 
and on behalf of this Corporation and that the Secretary or an Assistant’ Secre- 
tary be authorized to attach the corporate seal thereto, and attest the same, and 
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to perform any other acts necessary to effect the transfer of title and delivery 
of the deed to the City of Chicago. 
(Sigmed) “John A. Loomis, 
“JoHn A. Loomis, 
Director, Legai Division, Real Property, 
War Assets Corporation.” 


The Board approved the request contained in the foregoing memorandum. 
* * * * a * » 


CERTIFICATE 


I, M. C. Mulligan, Secretary of War Assets Corporation, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true and correct excerpt from the minutes of a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of War Assets Corporation held on March 21, 1946. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of War 
Assets Corporation this 21st day of March 1946. 

M. C. MULLIGAN, Secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT No. 1 To LEASE No. W-18-010—-EnG—485 


Tris SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT No. 1, entered into this 8th day of March 
1955, by and between the County of Allegheny, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
hereinafter called the Lessor, and the United States of America, hereinafter 
called the Government. 

WITNESSETH : THAT, 

WHEREAS On the 4th day of May 1944, the Lessor and the Government entered 
into Lease No. W-—18—-010—Eng-485 covering Parcel No. 1, containing 1026.573 
acres of land, and Parcel No. 2, containing 102.0 acres of land, more or less, 
both situate, lying and being in the Townships of Moon and Findlay, County of 
Allegheny, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and more particularly known as 
the Greater Pittsburgh Airport, for the term beginning 4 May 1944, and auto- 
matically renewable from year to year without notice until 30 June 1979, at an 
annual rental of One Dollar ($1.00) : and 

WHEREAS under the terms of said Lease the Government has the exclusive 
use of Parcel No. 2, including the right to erect improvements and additions 
thereon, and as to Parcel No. 1, the joint use thereof in common with others; and 

WHEREAS since the commencement of said Lease, the County has acquired 
title to additional lands which have become integral parts of the airport; and 

WHEREAS the Government is making exclusive use of certain portions of Parcel 
No. 1 and the County is occupying certain portions of Parcel No. 2; and 

WHEREAS it has been mutually agreed that the boundaries of the aforesaid 
two parcels should be adjusted to conform to present usage and to include within 
the Lease as portions of the two parcels, in conformity with said present usage, 
the additional lands acquired by the County; and 

WHEREAS the County has heretofore consented to the use of buildin identified 
as T 45 by the Government and the relocation of same from Parcel No. 1 to 
Parcel No. 2, which relocation has already been accomplished; and 

WHEREAS the parties hereto have mutually agreed to extend the term of 
said Lease from 30 June 1969 to 30 June 1979; and 

WHEREAS the Lessor is now operating on Parcel No. 1 a complete commercial 
airport, rendering the original provisions of said Lease with respect to mainte- 
nance, repairs, utilities, and services by the Government inconsistent with pres- 
ent operating practices; and on 1 July 1952 Lessor entered into a service contract 
No. Air Force 36—(602)-61 with the Department of the Air Force defining the 
responsibilities of the respective parties for maintenance, service and utilit‘es: 

NoW THEREFORE, for and in consideration of the mutual benefits to be derived 
hereunder, this lease shall be amended effective as of 1 July 1954, in the follow- 
ing respects and no others: 

1. Paragraph 2 of the Lense is hereby deleted in its entirety and the following 
iS Substituted therefor as Paragraph 2: 

2. The Lessor hereby leases to the Government the following described premises, 
known as the Greater Pittsburgh Airport. situate in the Townships of Moon and 
Findlay, County of Allegheny, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

(a) The exclusive use of the area outlined in green on the attached map, con- 
taining approximately 87.564 acres and designated as Parcel No. 2, reserving 
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unto the Lessor the right to enter thereon at such times as approved by the 
Commanding Officer of the Air Force installation, to maintain and repair its 
existing utility lines. 

(b) The exclusive use of the area outlined in green on the attached map, 
containing approximately 0.413 acres designated as Parcel No, 2-A, reserving 
unto the Lessor the right to enter thereon at such times as approved by the 
Commanding Officer of the Air Force installation, to maintain and repair its 
existing utility lines. 

(c) The joint use in common with others of the area outlined in red on the 
attached map, containing approximately 1,379.895 acres and designated as Parcel 
No. 1, including the use of all flying facilities, runways, landing areas, taxi 
strips, parking areas and appurtenances. 

(d) The exclusive use of building T—45 located on Parcel No. 2 and hereby 
designated a portion of said Parcel No. 2, said demised premises to be used for 
the requirements for the Department of the Air Force. 

2. Paragraph 3 of the Lease is hereby deleted in its entirety and the following 
is substituted therefor as Paragraph 3: 

3. To have and to hold for the term beginning 4 May 1944, and ending 30 June 
1944, provided that unless and until the Government shall give notice of termina- 
tion in accordance with Paragraph Nine (9) hereof, this Lease shall remain in 
force thereafter from year to year without further notice; provided further, that 
adequate appropriations are available from year to year for the payment of 
rentals; and provided further, that this Lease shall in no event extend beyond 
30 June 1979. 

3. Paragraph 4 of the Lease is hereby deleted in its entirety and the following 
is substituted therefor as Paragraph 4: 

4. The Government shall pay the Lessor rent at the following rate: One 
($1.00) Dollar, the receipt and sufficiency of which are hereby acknowledged 
by Lessor for the entire term of this Lease. 

4. Paragraphs 6 and 6a are hereby deleted in their entirety and the following 
is substituted therefor as Paragraph 6: 

6. Responsibility for maintenance, utilities, and services of the respective 
parties hereto as to Parcel No. 1 shall be the subject matter of a separate service 
contract between Lessor and the Government (Department of the Air Force). 
The Government shall not require the Lessor to furnish any services in connection 
with Parcel No. 2. 

5. Paragraph 7 of the Lease is hereby amended by adding thereto the following: 

“No alterations, improvements, or fixtures shall be made to or erected on 
Parcel No. 1 without the prior written consent of Lessor.” 

6. Paragraph 10 of the Lease is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Any notice under the terms of this Lease shall be in writing signed by a duly 
authorized representative of the party giving such notice, and if given by the 
Government, shall be addressed to the Board of County Commissioners, County of 
Allegheny, 101 Court House, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and if given by the 
Lessor, shall be addressed to Office of the District Engineer, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, First and Douglass Streets NW., Washington 25, D. C.” 

In Witness WHEREOF, the parties hereto have hereunto subscribed their 
names as of the date first above written. 

CouNTY OF ALLEGHENY, 
By JNo. J. CANE, 
Harry M. Fow er, 
JOHN W. WALKER, 
County Commissioners. 
Attest: 
M. N. SNYDER, 
Chief Clerk. 

This agreement approved this 2d day of Mar. 1952. 


J. B. SWEENEY, 
Director, Dept. of Aviation. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By FRANK H. THOMAs, 
Contracting Officer, Corps of Engineers, Washington District. 
Approved as to form: 


NATHANIEL W. BEcK, 
County Solicitor. 

Maurice Louck, 

Asst. County Solicitor. 
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NUMBER OF AIRPORTS INVOLVED 


Senator Cravez. I believe Senator Smith suggested that there 
might be 16 more. Am I correct ? 

Mr. Gartock. I can’t say exactly how many. 

Senator Cuavez. Furnish the committee a list of the ones that are 
in the same situation as Pittsburgh and O’Hare. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, if General Hall’s speech is sub- 
mitted to the committee for inclusion in the hearings, that will give 
us the others. This was only 2 of the 16. 

Senator Cuavez. What date was it? 

Senator Smirn. June 2, just recently. 


MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Senator Cuavez. Military personnel ? 

Mr. Gartock. That appropriation will pay for the buildup from 
916,000 to 936,000. 

We would like to have 7 million of our 8.6 million restored here. 


OBLIGATING AT DEFICIENCY RATE 


We are running at a deficiency rate in this appropriation now and 
the present estimate is that it is about $57.8 million. 

I understood that the Bureau of the Budget will request the com- 
mittee within 24 to 48 hours to amend the language of the fiscal year 
1957 appropriation bill. The request, I believe, will be to make $57.8 
million of this 1957 money available for obligation in 1956. That does 
not then mean that we can absorb that and maintain our military 
personnel program. It will be handled that way because we are not 
sure enough of this figure to make it worthwhile to come up for a 
supplemental appropriation for 1956 on the assurance that this is a 
solid figure. 

(The budget estimate, subsequently submitted, follows :) 


Bupcet EStTrMAtTe: UTILIZATION OF 1957 APPROPRIATIONS FOR AIR ForcE MILITARY 
PERSONNEL To BE MADE AVAILABLE FOR 1956 OPERATIONS 


[S. Doc. No. 127] 


THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, June 6, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Con- 
gress amendments to the budget for the fiscal year 1957, in the amount of 
$889,400, for the Architect of the Capitol and a draft of a proposed provision 
for the Department of Defense—Military Functions. 

The details of these amendments, the necessity therefor, and the reasons for 
their submission at this time are set forth in the accompanying letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
¥ Dwicut D. BiseENHOWER. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DeFeENSE—MILITARY FUNCTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Budget 


page Heading 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


| (Add the following proviso at the end of the paragraph under this head:) 3 
| : Provided, That, of the foregoing amount, $57,853,000 shall be available for the payment of obligations 
| incurred under this head during the fiscal year 1956. 


Present cost trends indicate that additional funds may be needed for the 
fiscal year 1956 to cover unanticipated increases in certain personnel costs asso- 
ciated with a larger number of reenlistments than previously estimated. Although 
the full effect of these trends cannot be determined at this time, it would appear 
that the increased costs cannot be met within the 1956 appropriation without 
decreasing the planned level of personnel. Therefore, it is proposed that a portion 
of fiscal year 1957 funds be made available to be utilized, if necessary, to finance 
the personnel program. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed provision for the Department of 
Defense be transmitted to the Congress. The amendments for the legislative 
branch have been included without change and I make no observation regarding 
their necessity. 

tespectfully yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


(The proposed amendment follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 
(P. 26, line 4) 


(House hearings, p. 890) 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


-age 27, line 18: Substitute a colon for the period following the dollar amount, 
and add the following: 

“Provided, That of the foregoing amount, $57,853,000 shall be available for 
the payment of obligations incurred under this head during the fiscal year 1956." 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would authorize the use of funds being appropriated, 
to pay obligations being incurred during fiscal year 1956 in excess of the funds 
available in fiscal year 1956. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Primarily as a result of the additional costs associated with the continued 
rise in the reenlistment rate, obligations are expected to be incurred during fiscal 
year 1956 to the extent of $57,853,000 in excess of the amount available to the 
Air Force under this appropriation. When this situation became apparent, a 
proposal for a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1956 in the amount of 
$57,853,000 was forwarded by the Secretary of Defense to the Bureau of the 
3udget. However, a decision has been made to provide for the 1956 deficiency 
from funds included in the fiscal year 1957 estimates. Such action undoubtedly 
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will make it necessary to request supplemental funds in 1957, in order to maintain 
the planned strength of the Air Force through fiscal year 1957, and to absorb the 
impact of the gratifying greater rate of reenlistments above what had been 
estimated. 

REENLISTMENT RATE 


The difficulty here is the reenlistment rate. The more we do and 
the more successful we are in getting our reenlistments up, which 
we must do, the more it pushes this cost up in the year that we are 
talking about. 

The reason that we are running short this year is because of sub- 
stantially improved reenlistments in a large number of our skills, but 
not in all of them. 

Senator CuAvez. How much did the House cut you? 

Mr. Gartock. $8.6 million. We would like to have $7 million of that 
back, the balance of that being German deutschemarks just as we talked 
about them in the previous appropriation. The restoration we are 
asking for is $7 million. 

Senator Cuavez. The $1.6 million is what you are not asking for? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, because we anticipate getting those in 
deutschemarks. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further on military personnel ? 

Senator Sautronsrauty. May I ask one question on this, Mr. Chair- 
man 4 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 


FUNDS FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Senator SaLronsraty. You are requesting almost $6 million less 
money for subsistence. If you are going to increase your Air Force, 
how are you going to feed them on $6 million less ? 

Mr. Gartock. We are not going to feed them on six. It all goes 
back to the reenlistment rate. The people that are reenlisting are peo- 
ple who are eligible for separate subsistence. 

The money to pay them for their separate subsistence is not carried 
under the subsistence heading. Therefore, as we get a larger per- 
centage of our personnel in the upper four grades, the amount actually 
shown in the subsistence heading goes down. 

That has happened in fiscal 1956 because of our increased reenlist- 
ment rate. 

More of these people subsist separately and draw $1.10 a day and this 
will be true even further in 1957. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Could you give at this point the reenlist- 
ment rate? It has gone up very substantially, has it not ? 

Mr. Gartock. It has gone up very substantially on a total basis. 

There are two parts to that problem that get obscured when you 
talk about the total percentage. There are a substantial number of 
hard-core skills where the present rate of reenlistment is still too low 
to provide us with the number of people that we need. 

The other part of the problem is that we keep talking percentages. 
That is all well and good when the base that you have to apply that 
percentage against keeps g going down in fiscal 1957. 

The way we are obtaining our 20,000 increase is by maintaining 
the same input we have had this year, but the losses are fewer next 
year and that results in our total coming up. 
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So if we maintain the same percentage reenlistment in 1957 that we 
have achieved in 1956, we will still get fewer enlistments because we 
are applying it to a much lower base. 

In these really tight skills that General LeMay is talking about, we 
are not getting ‘the same reenlistment rate that we are getting against 
our total and we are not getting the same improvement in those. 

We are better off, Senator, and I think largely because of some of 
the legislation that the Congress has passed in the last 2 years. 

So while we are improving, we are not well yet. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, you stated something about a 
dleficit somewhere in that item. 


ANTICIPATED DEFICIT 
Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; in fiscal 1956 we have an anticipated deficit 


at the moment of about $57 800,000. My understanding is that it will 
be forwarded to the Congress within the next 24 or 48 hours for incor- 


poration in this bill as an authority to use that much of this money, 
of the 1957 funds during fiscal 1956. 

Now, that does not mean that we can get along without that $57 mil- 
lion in 1957. It just means that we are not sure enough of what the 
reenlistment rate is going to be in 1957 so that it would be worth- 
while to try to finally settle the exact amount of that appropriation as 
of today. 


FUNDS FOR TRAVEL 


Senator SavronstaLL. Your other big cut in your request came in 
travel. Can you give an explanation of what you have done to de- 
crease the movement of men ? 

Mr. Gartock. We have done a number of things, sir. We have 
extended tours of duty overseas. 

We have very carefully monitored this second movement in the 
fiscal year and we have tightened up all around. 

We made a special survey last fall to see what additional changes 
could be made. General Stone, I believe, when he is here, can give 
you more detail on it. 

The biggest single part of our travel money though is spent on the 
new recruit and the man leaving and those we have practically no 
control over. The man leaving gets paid saoaieniiaetathans hemes whether 
he reenlists or whether he does not reenlist. He gets that anyway. 

So that the reenlistment rate does not make a saving there. 

We do not believe that we can effect future economies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we were unable—you remember you and I discussed this 
question last year on travel—we were unable to make the savings that 
the Congress anticipated we could make in travel this year. 

It has been extremely carefully monitored from the headquarters. 


So I do not see how we can anticipate making that kind of saving in 
957. 


1 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Now, research and development. The chart in- 
dicates that you requested $610 million, the House approved $610 
million, and you are requesting that amount from the Senate. 

Have you too much, or too little? 
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Mr. Garvock. Not being an expert in this field at all, I think I 
will let the statements by Secretary Quarles on this subject stand, plus 
whatever testimony our witnesses wish to present on this particular 
appropriation when we come to General Twining or one of his people. 


MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Senator Cuavez. With reference to military personnel again, if the 
Bureau of the Budget does not get the language here in time, should 
not. this committee put it in this bill? 

Mr. Gartock. Sir, I would certainly hope that somebody will get it 
here in time because we won’t have money to meet our June 30 payroll 
if we don’t get it from somewhere. 


SUGGESTED LANGUAGE 


Senator Cuavez. General Moore has suggested this language in this 
bill in order to cover your problem : 

Of which not to exe eed $97,853,000 may be transferred to the appropriations 
“Military personnel, 1956.’ 

Mr. Gartock. That would take care of it, sir. 

Senator SaALronstTaLL. Assuming this bill does not become law be- 
fore June 30, will that still help you? 

Mr. Gartock. The nod from General Moore indicates yes. 

Part of the answer, Senator, the point you raised on subsistence and 
clothing is that we can assume that the deficit is in the subsistence 
and clothing account, but not in pay. 

Senator SaLtTonsTaLu. That involves skulduggery, then, because the 
language does not permit it in other ways. 

Mr. GarLock. We can at this time assume that the bill will become 
law by June 30. Lest anyone from the press get any misunderstand- 
ing, we will meet our June 30 payroll. 

Senator CHavez. Proceed. 

Mr. Gartock. On the Reserve personnel, Air National Guard, and 
contingencies—contingencies is now part of the operation and mainte- 
ance appropriation. “On the Reserve program, the House approved 
the amount requested and so far as we can foresee at this time the 
amounts requested are adequate to carry out their program 

I believe that the committee is familiar with that program so I won’t 
go over that at all. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Cuavez. We have had some testimony on that item hereto- 
fore. ; 

What about the Air National Guard ? 

Mr. Gartock. I think the same thing is true of the guard. You 
will notice that we are coming up on the amount of money on the 
guard over the 3-year period. That partly is due to an increase in 
the number of people in the guard, but more particularly it is back to 
the same old problem. It is better aircraft. 

If they are going to be really effective they have to have better 
airplanes and as we supply them with jet aircraft of later design 
and replace the old piston engine aircraft, the cost of running them 
goes up. 
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Senator Cuavez. I note on Reserve personnel and Air National 
Guard that they both increased from their start in 1955. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

In the Reserve personnel I think the largest part of the cost in- 
crease here reflects the growing number of people in the Reserve. 

Secondly, the better airplanes again. 

Senator Cuavez. And the new law? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 


CONTINGENCIES 


Senator Cuavez. Contingencies covers a multitude of sins. Tell us 
about that. 

Mr. Gartock. It covers a multitude of very important activities—— 

Senator Cuavez. Plus what I said. 

Mr. Gartock. But it is now carried as a part of the operation and 
maintenance appropriation with a limitation in the language which 
takes care of it. It is no longer carried as a separate appropriation. 

The next year on a 3-year chart it will disappear. 

Senator Cuavez. You have military contingencies. 

Mr. Gartock. We will have the contingencies, but it is part of the 
appropriation operation and maintenance with language in this appro- 
priation testifying how much of it can be used for contingencies. 

Senator Cuavez. That is why you do not have any figures down 
below ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right; it changed last year. 

Senator Savronstautu. Are these contingencies concealed in other 
appropriations ? 

Mr. Gariock. No; they are not concealed, because unless the lan- 
guage in the appropriation “Operation and maintenance” specifically 
provides for the money to be used this way, you can’t use it, and it 
specifically provides for this amount. 

So that it is not skulduggery. It was just set up to avoid carrying 
an extra appropriation. 

General Bocart. This is project 490. It is a separate project, sir, 
and there is the legal limitation on the utilization of these funds. 
It is limited to the amount appropriated there. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, can you reduce that chart for in- 
clusion in the record ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; we will provide that. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Air Force appropriations, fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957—New obligational 
authority 
a millions of dollars} 
ameniiaal ——__—____—— cha Rama vibe — _— ~ 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Restora- Total 
| year 1955| year 1956} year 1957} House Amount | tion re- Air Force 
Appropriation enacted | enacted | request reduc- | approved| quested reanest 
|} (old (old (new | tions |by House} by Air |,, ete 
structure) |structure)|structure)| Force mee 
— — —  — - - — I a SS ee ——eEeEeEee _ — 
Aircraft and related procure- 
Gi ati actnrit ei bd | $2, 760.0 | $6, 306.0 | '$6,048.5 |__. | $6, 048. 5 $6, 048. 5 
Procurement other than air- 
eralt_.<. | 674.4 349.9} 1,177.0} —$77.0| 1,100.0 1, 177.0 
Operation and maintenance | 3,502.8 | 3,597.5] 3,786.0 —101.8 3, 684. 2 3, 740. 2 
Military personnel | 3,356.7 3, 680. 7 3, 727.0 —8.6 3, 718. 4 3, 725. 4 
Research and development-._- 418.1 | 570. 0 | 610.0 610. 0 610.0 
Reserve personnel] _- 28.0 | 43. 6 59.3 59.3 59.3 
Air National Guard 160. 0 | 192. 2 258.7 | 258. 7 258. 7 
Contingencies. -. 28. 0 (3) (3 (3) (3) 
Subtotal . - 10, 927.9 | 14,739.8 | 15, 666.5 —187.4 | 15, 479.1 +140. 0 15, 619. 1 
tilitary construction 630. 0 4994.3 (5) (3 
Grand total. 11, 557.9 | 15, 734.1 | 15, 666.5 | ®§ —187.4 | 15, 479.1 +140.0 15, 619. 1 
Includes $248.5 million contained in revised request, per H. Doce. 373. 


Department of Air Force is not requesting restoration of funds eliminated by House in anticipation of 


ontinued deutschemark support from the Federal Republic of Germany. 
ipport is $45.8 million in Operation and Maintenance and $1.6 million in military personnel. 
’ Requirements provided for in other Air Force appropriations. 


Anticipated deutschem: 


irk 


‘ Includes $739.3 million appropriated plus transfers of $255 million from other DOD accounts pursuant to 


suthority contained in Public Law 219, 84th Cong. 


* Military construction funds are requested separately (fiscal year 1957 amounts are $1,100 million orig 


equest plus $128 million per H. Doc. 373). 
* Does not include rescission of $500 million of working capital in the Air Force stock fund. 


Air Force expenditures, fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 


{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 
1956 estimate 


Fiscal year 


Appropriation 
| 1955 actual 


Aircraft and related procurement - raise _— $6, 959.3 | $6, 000.0 | 
Procurement other than aircraft | 1, 066. 4 1,085.0 | 
Operation and maintenance s ; : | 3, 305. 2 | 3, 500.0 | 
Military personnel 3, 496. 2 3, 730. | 
Research and development 5% oo 445.7 | 590. 0 
Reserve personnel. -........._--- 28. 4 41.0 | 
Air National Guard 2 oe ; ; 178.8 | 171.0 | 
Contingencies. -.._- - Saree eit akb antip eis woa 26. 5 2.0 | 
Miscellaneous accounts - - hen —125. 8 | —79. 0 | 
Subtotal. ....:..... 15, 380.7 | 15, 010.0 | 
Military construction_._- 1, 026.0 » 260. 0 
ea aes 16, 406. 7 416, 300. 0 


inal] 


Fiscal year 
1957 estimate 


1 $6, 357.0 
, 000.0 
, 800. 0 
, 700.0 
625.0 
58. 0 
210.0 
1.0 
—1.0 


er 
aK no~ 


15, 750.0 
* 1, 090. 0 


16, 840. 0 


Includes $6,107 million estimated in original budget submission plus $250 million on basis of revised 


Presidential estimate. 
2 Based on revised forecast which exceeds original Presidential estimate 
Excludes expenditures from fiscal year 1957 funds for military coastruction. Re 
will be justified at a later date. 
* Based on revised forecast which exceeds original Presidential estimate by $340 million. 


by $15 million. 


juest for these funds 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions that I want 


to ask. 


I note that General Stone is going to appear on Reserve personnel, 
but my questions are along the fiscal line, and I think perhaps Mr. 
Garlock and the gentlemen who are here today could answer them. 
I will be glad to proceed now, or wait until-the end of the hearing, 


so long as I get some answers for them. 
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Senator Cuavez. You may proceed now. We have the time and 
they are here. 


RESERVE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, Congress approved a Reserve con- 
struction program for fiscal year 1956 in the amount of $31,598,000. 
How much of this amount has been obligated ? 

General Bogart. I don’t have the answer on that. 

Mr. Gartocx. I am sorry I can’t give you the exact amount. It is 
something less than that. I would like to add to this statement, if 
you do not mind. 

That $31 million, I believe, is included in the total appropriation 
for construction. The $994.3 million that was approved last year was 
about $200 million less than we asked for and was $400 million less 
than the total list of items that this committee agreed to, so that we 
started out the year about $400 million short in the construction appro- 
priation to carry out the program. 

That meant that something had to be delayed. We encountered 
questions of design with the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget, which were not resolved until about March, 
which held the program up until about that time. 

Since then, with the funds that remain available, we have given 
a fairly high priority to Reserve facilities and have gone ahead with 
a substantial number since that time. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS TO DATE UNDER PROGRAM 


Now, that group of facilities—I think there are about a dozen, as I 
recall, nonflying centers which have been released and which should 
go under contract and be obligated roughly sometime either now or in 
the very near future, Senator Smith, but I will provide for the record 
the amount we expect to have obligated by the end of June, if that will 
be helpful, against the 31.4. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


It is estimated that $6 million will be obligated by June 30, 1956. 


Senator Smirn. You think it is under that amount? 

Mr. Gartock. It will be under that amount, I am sure, Senator 
Smith. 

Senator Smirn. I am interested in the overall military construc- 
tion program. But I would like to confine it as nearly as we can to 
the Reserve on these answers you are giving. 

I presume what you have said as to the military construction applies 
to the Reserve construction. If you did not use the $31.4 million, why 
did you not use it for the Reserve program ? 

Mr. Gartock. The appropriation of $994 million was a lump sum 
against a justification list of about $1.4 billion. 

To keep a program of this size moving you have to put your money 
on the things that are ready to go. 

As I say, we were held up until March because of our questions of 
the design with the Budget Bureau and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Now, since that time, we have put a very substantial amount, but 
not the full $31.4 million on these programs. So that except for things 
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like the DEW line and a couple others like that, nothing in our con- 
-truction program got funded 100 percent. 

Senator Smiru. I would be interested in a comparison of the pro- 
grams on military construction, the percentage that was obligated. 
That can go with the statement that you are going to make. 


UNFUNDED 1956 CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


How much of the $40 million that is being requested for appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1957 is being utilized to apply against the unfunded 
fiscal year 1956 authorization ? 

Mr. Garwock. I don’t have that. 

Senator Smirx. Will you get that answer for me? 

Mr. Garwock. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. I will be very glad if you will want to answer all 
these questions in the overall statement. 

Mr. Garvock. That would be better, because I don’t have the details 
at my fingertips. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 861.) 

Senator Smiru. While I have a general idea as to some of the an- 
swers to these questions, | would like to have something specific for 
the hearing. 

EARMARKING RESERVE CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


With this in mind, and the delays and perhaps the transfers of 
money, would you be willing to comment for the committee on whether 
you believe that Reserve construction funds should be earmarked ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes,ma’am. I will be glad to comment on that. 

I don’t think they should be earmarked because it is part of our 
total program. The Air Force and the other services, too, as far as 
that goes, should apply the funds available on the basis of reasonable 
priority, whenever there are not sufficient funds to go around. 

For example, this year we have had the very substantial problem 
of financing the facilities for the intercontinental ballistics missile and 
the DEW line at levels higher than were anticipated when we were 
before this committee last year. 

If the Reserve facility money was earmarked it would reduce the 
pool just that much. 

Further, if the Reserve facility money should be earmarked then 
you go on down and there are other areas for which you can make an 
equally good case. 

So I think that over a long period the Reserve facilities will fare 
satisfactorily, as long as two things happen—both of which I think 
will happen—one is that the Air Force continue to have an interest in 
this, and, secondly, that this committee continue to have an interest 
in this. 

As long as those things continue, I don’t think it is necessary to 
earmark funds specifically for the Reserve program, or any other 
program within the total appropriation. 


DEFENSE POLICY ON EARMARKING FUNDS 


_ Senator Smirn. Mr. Garlock, I noticed in the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee about a month ago that Assistant Secretary of Defense 
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Burgess stated that in his opinion there was no objection to earmarking 
Reserve construction funds. Do you want to elaborate on that ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. That is Mr. Burgess’ opinion, but he does not 
have the problem of trying to finance all of these things out of one pot. 

I would say that if you asked ever y Assistant Secretary in the whole 
building down there they would each like to have their pile of money 
set aside for them. That would immediately solve their problem. 

Unfortunately, it would not solve the problem of either the Air 
Force or the Department of Defense. Because one way we can keep 
these big programs running and take care of some of the problems 
that come up between appropriation times is by having the ability to 
move funds, and when it is a sizable amount, with the concurrence of 
these committees. 

But we do not recommend a legal restriction that requires going 
back to get a change in the law to do things like that. 

Like I said on the DEW lines, we put in substantially more money 
this year than was anticipated at the time we were here before you 
last year and on the ICBM. 

If we are going down and earmarking all these pots of money, we 
would have had to come back to the Congress and had a change in the 
law before we could do that. 

As I recall the timing on both of those it would have been impos- 
sible to have met the financing on the intercontinental missile because 
the problem arose during the fall when Congress was not in session. 

I hardly think we want a special session for that. 

So I am opposed to earmarking these pots of money. 


BASIC AUTHORIZATION FOR RESERVE CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Smirn. Public Law 783, 8ist Congress, amended by Public 
Law 262, 84th Congress, contains the authorization for construction 
of Reserve facilities for all services. That law authorizes the expen- 
diture of some $500 million to provide facilities for our Reserves. 

I am informed that of this amount through fiscal year 1956 the 
Army had received about $136 million, the Navy $74 million, and the 
Air National Guard $96 million, and the Air Reserve only $31.6 mil- 
lion, of which only about $6.5 million has been obligated. 

Since the Air Force Reserve is the newest of the Reserve com- 
ponents, it would appear reasonable to expect that their need for facil- 
ities would be greater than the other services during this buildup 
period. 

Instead, the exact opposite is true with the Air Force Reserve oc- 
cupying a very poor fourth position in the use of Public Law 783. 

Mr. Garlock, why has not the Air Force requested more funds for 
construction of Reserve facilities under this authorization? 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to expand this for the record, but my 
understanding of it, Mrs. Smith, is that the buildup is tied into the 
buildup of units and personnel and the facilities do have to go hand 
in hand. 

The other services having the units in existence had units to put into 
buildings as soon as they were available. We were starting from al- 
most a zero base in building up the Reserves. 

So what facilities we had took care of them for the time being. I 
think you will find that we should be the larger user of construction 
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funds from here on. However, I don’t know exactly what the other 
services are doing. 

I do recall during the period I was in Mr. MeNeil’s office that the 
Marines, for example, during part of that period, were able to do a 
substantial construction job for units that existed. They didn’t have 
the problem of where the unit was going to be, or anything, the unit 
was in being, and better facilities would immediately improve their 
situation. 

7 Air Force was not that far along. 

I do not think it has been any underestimating of the importance 
of the Reserves, but getting the program that far. along. 


LIST OF QUESTIONS ON RESERVE CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Smiru. There are the questions if you will prepare an- 
swers for the record. 

I would ask unanimous consent that Mr. Garlock be permitted to 
elaborate his remarks before this committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Granted. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Question 1. Congress approved a Reserve construction program for fiscal year 
1956 in the amount of $31,598,000. How much of this amount has been obligated? 

Answer. $2,095,520 has been obligated as of March 31, 1956, and an additional 
$4,008,000 has been approved for obligation. 

Question 2. Why wasn’t more of this money obligated? 

Answer. Reserve construction is funded from the same appropriation as all 
other Regular Air Force construction. Reserve facilities are no different than 
the majority of Air Force projects and funds are applied to Reserve projects as 
they became sufficiently completed to advertise for submittal of bids by construc- 
tion contractors unless the funds are required for projects of a higher priority 
such as the DEW line. 

Question 3. How much of this $40 million being requested for appropriation 
for fiscal year 1957 is being utilized to apply against unfunded fiscal year 1956 
authorizations? 

Answer. $9,765,000 is included in the fiscal year 1957 total construction request 
for financial approval. This total request is approximately $400 million more 
than the construction appropriation request for fiscal year 1957. 

Question 4. That still leaves a sizable portion of the fiscal year 1957 Reserve 
military construction program in an unfunded status. Can you tell me what 
the Air Force proposes to do about these fiscal year 1956 authorizations which 
are still being carried in an unfunded status even through fiscal year 1957. 

Answer. Any valid authorizations for which funds cannot be made available 
during 1 fiscal year are carried forward and considered for funding in the next 
fiscal year. 

Question 5. It was previously reported to this Congress that the Air Force 
Reserve military construction program for 1957 totaled $62 million. In the $40 
million being requested here, aprpoximately $10 million is to be used to fund 
1956. carryovers leaving only about $30 million of the $62 million program. 
What happened to the other $32 million? 

Answer. The items represented by the remaining $32 million will be considered 
for funding in subsequent years. Should this construction become urgent in 
fiscal year 1957, a reprograming request to the Appropriations Committees of 
Congress will be submitted. 

Question 6. In the hearings which were held about a year ago, statements were 
made that the Air Force intended to request funds for the construction of addi- 
tional Air Reserve centers (nonflying) in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Twenty- 
tive of these centers were approved for construction out of 1956 appropriations 
and, I believe, two were aproved in the 1955 budget. As all of the items on this 
budget for fiscal year 1957 appear to be for Reserve flying units only, I’m curious 
as to what happened to change the mind of the Air Force with regard to the 
construction of additional nonflying centers. 
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Answer. The construction of some Air Reserve centers (nonflying) is being 
temporarily deferred so that essential facilities for tactical flying units can be 
provided as soon as possible. Also, a critical reexamination of the requirement 
for these facilities is being made by the Air Staff. In the interim, the continued 
utilization of lease space is being contemplated. This action will not materially 
affect this phase of the Air Reserve program. 

Question 7. In the Reserve personnel appropriation for fiscal year 1957 there 
were sizable increases shown for the individual training program. Would it 
not follow then that more of these Air Reserve center facilities should be con- 
structed during fiscal year 1957? 

Answer: Yes; however the training program is progressing in leased facilities 
in areas where Reserve potential exists. Additional construction of Air Re- 
serve centers would use construction funds applicable not only to Reserve flying 
training facilities, but other Air Force construction. 

Question 8. In view of the unsatisfactory performance on the part of the Air 
Force to date in providing facilities for the Reserves don’t you think that it 
would be appropriate for this Congress to earmark Reserve construction funds to 
prevent their being used for any other purpose? 

Answer. No. See Mr. Garlock’s comments in earlier testimony. However, 
this is the subject of special study being made by a committee appointed by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. The findings, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of this committe will receive full consideration and serve as a basis to 
implement improved management controls to assure a balance phase buildup of 
the Air Force Reserve on a concurrent basis with the 137-wing program. 

Question 9. I noted in a hearing before the House Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee approximately 1 month ago that Assistant Secretary of Defense Burgess 
stated that in his opinion there was no objection to earmarking Reserve con- 
struction funds. Since he raised no objections I am at a loss to understand your 
objections. Would you please elaborate further? 

Answer. Notes—See answer to No. 8 and Mr. Garlock’s earlier testimony on 
this subject. 

Question 10. Public Law 783, 81st Congress, as amended by Public Law 262, 
Sith Congress contains the authorization for construction of Reserve facilities 
for all services. This law authorizes the expenditure of some $500 million to 
provide facilities for our Reserves. I am informed that of this amount, through 
fiscal year 1956 the Army had received about $136 million, the Navy $74 million, 
the ANG $96 million and the Air Reserve only $31.6 million, of which only about 
$6.5 million has been obligated. Since the Air Force Reserve is the newest of 
the Reserve components it would appear reasonable to expect that their need 
for facilities would be greater than the other services during this buildup period. 
Instead the exact opposite is true with the Air Force Reserve occupying a very 
poor fourth position in the use of Public Law 783. Why hasn’t the Air Force re- 

quested more funds for construction of Reserve facilities under this authoriza- 
tion? 

Answer. The Air Force Reserve has requested use of this authorization and 
funding each year according to the annual program requirements. From this 
point the reply to question No. 2 above is applicable. Also see Mr. Garlock’s 
earlier testimony on this subject. 


REFERENCE TO LIST OF WITNESSES 


Senator Smiru. I note here on the list of witnesses that General 
Wilson is to testify on the Air National Guard. General Wilson is a 
National Guard officer, and also the head of the Air National Guard 
program specializing in Air National Guard matters. 

On the other hand, I notice that General Stone is listed to appear 
on matters, including the Reserve. 

General Stone is a very able officer of the Regular Establishment. 
I am sure he is well qualified and well equipped to answer our ques- 
tions on the Reserve. 

But I am a little curious, with what seems to be indicated as lack of 
emphasis on Air Reserve, why the Air National Guard should have 
an officer up here before this committee who handles exclusively Air 
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National Guard matters, yet instead of having the man who handles 
nothing but Air Force Reserve matters in this overall program, Gen 
eral Hall, we have General Stone, a Regular officer. 

| am just curious about it. 

Senator CHaAvez. Senator, 1 am, too. I have a list here of the De- 
surtment of the Air Force Headquarters, United States Air Force, 

Washington. I notice the name of Maj. Gen. William S. Stone, 
Director of Personnel Planning, Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 
Nothing whatsoever is listed about the Reserve. 

Senator SmrrH. Which would be completely contrary to what we 

ve had stated before this committee time and time again that extra 
eniphasis is being placed on the Reserve. 

Senator CHavez. If you care, Senator, we will have the man who 
is aetually the Director of that agency. 

Senator Sacru. I think we would know more about the Reserve 
if we had the man who is the Air Force Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Reserve Forces. 

(jeneral Bogart. Mr. Chairman, may I point out here that we have 
listed here only our principal witnesses. WW e have not listed the sup- 
porting witnesses. 

Senator CHavez. Why should General Stone be the principal wit- 
hess ¢ 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR RESERVE PERSON NEL PROGRAM 


General Bocarr. This being the Reserve personnel program, sir, 
(General Stone is directly responsible for the preparation and the han- 
dling of the fiscal end of the Reserve personnel program. 

General Stone normally appears as our principal witness in this 
ss and Generall Hall always serves as a supporting witness and will 

he present at the time that this program is presented. 

Senator Smiru. General, that is a very fine explanation, but that is 
what I am curious about. 

You have someone, who handled the Air National Guard exclu- 
sively listed specific rally handling Air National Guard. 

And the Reserve, as has been so many years in the past, is again a 
second-rate group rather than handled by the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Reserve Forces. 

I am just curious about it. 


BUDGET PROCESS 


General Boearr. Actually, this is the Reserve appropriation, we 

handle only Reserve personnel requirements, which is a specialized 
technique of computation of fund requirements. 

The same people who develop the requirements for military per- 
sonnel for the Air Force actually compute again the program require- 
ments for the Reserve. 

Those program requirements are developed by the Continental 
Air Command under General Hall’s overall supervision. 

The computation of the personnel costs is the responsibility of Gen 
eral Stone’s office. He must take the program and translate it into 
dollars cost, which he does, of course, for our military personnel pro- 
gram, as well. 


77770—56——_55 
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That is the reason for that setup. It is a fiscal problem that we are 
handling here and that is simply the technique we use for handling it. 
They do not establish the programs. Those are established by General 
Hall's office. 

Senator Smiru. But the final word is by the Regular Establishment 
and not by the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces. 

General Bocarr. By General Hall's office. 

Senator Smrrn. We are so dependent on the Reserve during emer 
vencies and we are talking always about morale builders and incentives 
to encourage the men to go into the Reserve, and yet the first chance 
we get we belittle them by putting them in a supporting position 
rather than the leading position. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to take a minute on the expenditures. 

Senator Cuavez. Just a minute before you proceed with that. In 
your program 491, I was wondering whether Senator Saltonstall might 
not have had something on account of the way that 491 is justified. 
[t is operations and maintenance. 

On this particular item for miscellaneous current expenses, you are 
asking for $432,000. As I understand it the State Department called 
that appropriation “representation money. 


FUNDS FOR OFFICIAL ENTERTAIN MEN' 


Do 1 understand that, as a matter of fact, current miscellaneous 
expenses means entertaining money’ Not that we object to it, but 
we would like to have the record clear in that respect. 

General Bocarr. Sir, this project 491 does cover the miscellaneous 
current expenses which include official representation. It also ineludes 
the foreign and inter-American relations. It includes congressional 
inspections, industrial security claims, and other contingent expenses. 

You are quite right, it does cover the cost of entertainment for 
official re presenti ition, and it also covers the cost of such things as the 
Armed Forces Day exercises and community relations programs at 
the various Air F ponte 

Senator Cnavez. I do not believe that the committee would have 
any objection to that expense, but I thought it would be well to have 
that in the record so that the American people will not be confused 
by “miscellaneous current expenses.” 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. The amount, sir, that we are requesting 
for fiscal 1957 1s $482,000. 

Senator Cnavez. All right: proceed with the next one. 


STLORTAGE OF FUNDS 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back just a 
moment to what the Secretary said about the shortage of funds. | 
neglected to ask him just who was responsible for the short: age of funds. 

You remember I asked General Twining, because he had made a 
speech some time in the past that because the Air Force did not have 
enough money they could not build bases adequate for their needs. 

I notice that you have emphasized the shortage of funds, that there 
might not be enough money on June 30 to pay uv. 
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ning and organization of the Air Force to effectively use larger 
amounts even if they were appropriated. 
Senator SauronstaLu. That is what I wanted to bring out. 


REQUEST FOR TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Furthermore, on this $200 million that Senator Smith has been 
talking about for DEW line and other things, you wrote a letter to 
us and wrote and asked for the transfer of available funds for that 
purpose which was not in the original appropriation for construction. 

Mr. Garwock. That is right, sir. 

Senator Sauronsratn. To carry out Senator Smith’s question still 
further, you have not asked for replacement of those funds up to the 
present time until this appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Gariock. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. ( ‘onsequently, when you took $200 million 
out for DEW line and related purposes you necessarily slowed up the 
construction on these other items which were duly authorized by Con- 
gress and for which money was appropriated ¢ 


Mr. Gartock. That is right. 
EXPENDITURES 


On the expenditures, sir, I want to deal with the total down here. 
You will notice $16.3 billion representing estimated fiscal year 1956 
expenditures is higher than the budget presented last January by $400 
million. That is accounted for by two major things: 

First, that we are spending a little more of some of the appropria- 
tions than we anticipated. The larger part of the reason is that we 
are not receiving military assistance : reimbursement as rapidly as we 
expected. 

Now, that is the result of two things. Largely the deliveries are 
being made at a little later date in the year than anticipated, and 
the reimbursement will be picked up in fiscal 1957 rather than in 
fiscal 1956. 

So far as the total budget position is concerned, I believe, Senator, 
this leaves the Federal budget with about the same statement as made 
last January because military assistance expenditures will show that 
inuch lower. 

For 1957 this includes the expenditure related to the supplemental 
hudget as well as the original. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Senator Sarronsratt. Mr. Garlock, could you show us at the bot- 
tom what the unexpended balances of the appropriations are for those 
3 years? I think that is a very important and interesting figure. 

Mr. Gartock. General Bogart, do you have that ? 

General Boaarr. Yes, I have that: $18.8 billion in 1955, $17.6 bil- 
lion in 1956. We anticipate $17.7 billion in 1957. 

That is the equivalent of 1 year’s expending, but it will fall largely 
in the procurement appropriations and military construction. 

That represents largely aircraft and electronics and things on or 
der and construction. 
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Senator SaLronsra.i. If we appropriate the full amount that you 
request this year that the House has cut back, you will expend, esti 
mated, approximately $15,750 million, not going into construction 
figures at the moment ! 

Mr. Gartocx. That is right. 

Senator SatronstaLu. And carry over $17 billion ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 


LOWER EXPENDITURES FOR 1957 


Senator SauronstaLt. Why is your expenditures money estimated 
to be less in 1957 than it is in 1956? 

Mr. Gartock. In military construction the expenditures follow 
about 1 year after the placing of contracts. In fiscal 1955 we let 
¢1.4 billion worth of contracts. That is what pushes expenditure up 
in fiseal year 1956 because most of the expenditures come the next 
\ ear. 

This year we will let approximately $1.1 billion worth of contracts 
and that is about what we will spend next year. 

So next year’s appropriation has relatively little effect on next year’s 
expenditures in the military construction appropriation, the aircraft 
and related procurement and the procurement other than aircraft ap- 
propriations, 

hey follow by 1 or more years. 

Senator SarronsraLy. Now, General LeMay has testified that the 
second most important priority is new bases. Assume that we 
authorize bases this year, those arpenarares will show up in the 
fiscal 1958 budget. Is that what you sa 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. They will Le smal] amounts in 1957, but 
the bulk of the expenditure will be in 1958 

Because by the time you get the appropriation, and if the base is 
to be north, equal to, or north of W ashington, you cannot effectively 
contract, start construction before the spring season. The early part 
of the buildup on construction is all that you get in the first part of 
the fiseal year. 

So the heavy building in July, August, September, all falls 
the next fiscal year. 

Senator SaLttonstaLt. How does that agree with the testimony of 
General Washbourne, that your system is working better now and 
you can spend your money faster ? 

Mr. Garnock. It is working better because what was happening 
before was that the contracts were not getting let until the second 
summer. Our contracting this fiscal year was “done largely between 
the Ist of October and the end of March. 

But a contract does not start—it is only when a man goes out there 
and starts digging holes and pouring concrete that it shows here as 
expenditures. 

Senator SarronsraLL. Your administrative system has been speed- 
ing up, but that does not necessarily mean you are going to spend 
more money next year; it will show in the year after next. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

What happened before when it was speeded up was that it showed 
in the following year. 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL 1958 EXPENDITURES 


Senator SavronstaLtt. How much is estimated to be spent in con- 
struction in fiscal 1958? Can you give me a guess on that? 

Mr. Gartock. The present request for fiscal year 1957 funds is for 
$1,228,000,000. I would say the expenditures will be right close to 
that amount. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary 

General Bogart, you may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


TOTAL PROGRAM NEEDS 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Garlock has addressed himself to our requests for new obligational 
authority, the House action upon those requests, and to the summation 
of our anticipated expenditures. I wish now to discuss Air Force 
requirements on the basis of our total program needs. In the no-year 
appropriations, our programs anticipate the application of unobli- 
gated and uncommitted prior-year funds which are carried forward 
and serve to reduce our need for new appropriated funds. In order 
to provide comparability, I will discuss our program requirements on 
the basis of our old appropriation structure. 


CHANGES IN BUDGET STRUCTURE 


As we proceed with these hearings the matter of dealing with the 
changes in the Air Force budget structure for fiscal year 1957 will 
recur. A reevaluation of our former structure indicated that adjust- 
ments were necessary between our two procurement appropri iations 
and our annual appropriation for “Operation and maintenance” to ad- 
here to the desired objective to separating capital and operating items. 
These two summary charts will illustr ate these changes. 

Chart No. 1 shows our fiscal year 1957 budget request, as amended, 
distributed by appropriation according to the old budget structure 
with which you are thoroughly familiar. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FUNDS ALLOCATED TO PROCUREMENT 


General Bogart. The $5,718.5 million requested for “Aircraft and 
related procurement,” and the $1,100 million for “Major procurement 
other than aircraft,” our two principal procurement areas, together 
account for 43.5 percent of our request. 

Another 50.6 percent of our request is for the day-to-day operating 
costs of the Air Force which are incurred at an approximately uni- 
form rate throughout the year, as represented by the “Maintenance 
and operations” request of $4, 193 million plus the “Military personnel” 
request for $3,727 million. 

The remaining 5.9 percent of our total request is comprised of the 
$610 million for “Research and development,” $258.7 million for “Air 
National Guard,” and $59.3 million for “Reserve personnel.” The 
chart does not include fiscal year 1957 funds for military construction 
because that request will be justified before the committee at a later 
date. 

Chart No. 2 shows this same fiscal year 1957 budget request dis 
tributed according to the new structure. You will note that these 
changes involve transfers of requirements among three appropriation 
accounts—the 100 Series (Aircraft and Related Procurement), the 
200 Series (Procurement Other Than Aircraft), and the 400 Series 
(Operation and Maintenance). The distribution differs only as to 
these three appropriations. On the new basis the relative propor- 
tions become 46.1 percent for the procurement accounts as compared 
with 43.5 percent on the old basis, and 48.0 percent for the daily oper- 
ating expense accounts, as opposed to 50.6 percent on the old basis. 
(Chart No. 2 referr ed to is as follows:) 
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IMPROVEMENT OF REVIEW PROCESSES 


General Bocarr. Aside from adhering to the objective of separating 
the costs of capital assets and current operations, we are confident 
that this new budget structure will facilitate computations and sub- 
stantiations of budget estimates, thus improving the review processes, 
and will encourage better management of Air Force activities. These 
changes were approved by the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget, and are reflected in the President’s budget for fiscal 
vear 1957. 

Briefly we have taken centralized procurement items out of the old 
“Maintenance and operations” appropriations, and transfered these 
activities to the two procurement appropriations. 

From the procurement appropriations we have removed industrial 
mobilization except cost of machine tools, procurement administra- 
tion, and cost of technical representatives, and provided for these 
costs in the new “Operation and maintenance” structure. 

Between the two procurement appropriations, shifts have been 
made to provide for clear distinction and separate funding for air- 
borne and nonairborne items and their related initial spares, com- 
ponents, and so on. For example, aircraft ground handling equip- 
ment, and guided-missile squadron and depot equipment were shifted 
from Aircraft and Related Equipment to Procurement Other Than 
Airecraft—new title of the former Major Procurement Other Than 
Aircraft account—while airborne electronic and communication equip- 
ment and photographic equipment were transferred from Major Pro 
curement Other Than Aircraft to Aircraft and Related Procurement. 


TRANSFERS IN THE ESTIMATES 


In order to bring the dollar shifts into focus in one place at the 
appropriation level, we have prepared chart No. 3 which portrays, 
for the three appropriations involved, the total dollar amounts trans- 
ferred in the estimates. The top line represents the fiscal year 1957 
requests based on the old structure, while the last line shows the dis- 
tribution under the new structure as reflected in the printed budget. 
Between the two are set forth the interappropriation adjustments 
resulting from the change in structure. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 


CHART 3 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Conversion of fiscal year 1957 request for funds from old to new budget structure by 
appropriations 
[Millions of dollars] 
Major pro- 


curement 
other than 


Aircraft 
Transfers involved in conversion to new structure and related 
procurement 


Maintenance 
and 
operations 


aircraft 

Fiscal year 1957 request per old structure neve $5, 718. 5 $1, 100.0 $4, 193.0 
From aircraft and related procurement 

To major procurement other than aircraft —321.3 PEED ficcnacdccuses 

To maintenance and operations ee —117.0 +117.0 
From major procurement other than aircraft | 

To aircraft and related procurement - - - ae Ba +352. 1 —352. 1 etnonsinains 

To maintenance and operation hs .8 +.8 
From maintenance and operations 

To aircraft and related procurement +416. 2 | —416. 2 

To major procurement other than aircraft +108. 6 — 108. 6 
Fiscal year 1957 request per new structure ood 6, 048. 5 | 1, 177. ( | 3, 786. 0 


General Bogarr. During the detailed hearings we plan to give you 
the specific amounts in eac h program and project which are affected by 
these changes in budget structure. 

Because of these changes in structure and in order to provide the 
committee with a presentation on a basis comparable with those of 
prior years, we h: ave developed a different presentation technique for 
the fiscal year 1957 estimates. 


METILOD OF PRESENTATION TO BE USED 


We have adopted a working-book technique for the three appropria- 
tions involved in the revised structure. We will present these appro- 
priations, programs, and projects according to the old structure, as 
presented last year, with conversions to the new structure being in 
troduced at the conclusion of each appropriation presentation. 

Therefore, for these three appropri: tions, né amely, “Aircraft and 
related procurement,” “Procurement other than aircraft,” and “Opera- 
tion and maintenance,” the regular justification books, which are on 
the new structure basis to conform to the President’s budget, contain 
somewhat less in the way of narrative justifications, computations, 
and so forth than normally would be the case. 

The full justifications for these three appropriations are contained 
in the working books which have been prepared for the committee’s 
convenience. After each presentation on the old structure basis we 
will identify where the programs and projects appear in the 1957 esti- 
nates on the new structure. 


USE OF PANELS IN DEVELOPING AND PRESENTING ESTIMATES 


In the development of our fiscal year 1957 estimates and, now, in our 
presentation of those estimates to ‘this committee, we have attempted 
to overcome another difficulty which has plagued both the Appropria- 
tion Committees and us in the past—the difficulty of associating de- 
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tailed shopping-list type requirements in the budget presentation with 
the Air Force programs from which they stem. 

This year we instituted a program panel system to provide for a 
more coordinated consideration of areas of activity or operations, cut- 
ting across budget program and even appropriation lines, rather than 
maintain the separate independent review of projects and programs 
within each appropriation. 

Our objectives in establishing the panel system were: 

1. To provide a more thorough cross checking of related program 
estimates in order to insure use of the proper factors, where certain 
factors are common to two or more programs. 

2. To insure use of the latest approved programing data in all esti- 
mates. 

3. To provide greater continuity of effort and guidance in specific 
areas throughout the departmental budget review process, and, as a 
consequence of this, to provide more thoroughly grounded witnesses 
to support the estimates before other executive branch reviewing 
bodies. 

We hope thus to provide this committee with a more effective, more 
coordinated presentation of related program elements in the minimum 
period of time consistent with complete coverage. 

We established 10 budget review panels composed of representatives 
of those elements of the Air staff and other offices having interest in, 
or responsibilities in connection with prescribed areas of activity re- 
gardless of the appropriations, programs, or projects under which the 
activities are financed. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS PANEL 


As an example, the Communications and Electronics Panel is com- 
posed of representatives from the following offices: Directorate of 
Communications-Electronics, Assistant Chief of Staff, Installations; 
Directorate of Requirements; Assistant for Programing; Directorate 
of Operations; Directorate of Materiel Programs; Directorate of 
Maintenance Engineering; Directorate of Supply and Services; Di- 
rectorate of Procurement and Production; Headquarters, Air Mate- 
riel Command; and Directorate of Budget, which is represented on 
all of the panels. 

This panel was responsible for consideration, in our internal re- 
view processes, of estimates for certain aspects of three different ap- 
propriations, and will be responsible for a special presentation to this 
committee on “Communications-electronics.” 

In our presentations of the details of the several appropriations and 
programs we have selected four of our most important program areas 
and will insert in the record three of those panel presentations. The 
Communications and Electronics Panel will make its presentation in 
executive session tomorrow. 

I should advise the committee that under the revised budget struc- 
ture, presentation on the panel system will much more nearly follow 
budget program lines. This will not be apparent until next year’s 
hearings. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


In his prepared statement for the record, Mr. Garlock explains some 

f the major reasons for unobligated carryovers. I would like to com- 
nent briefly on the technique used in showing these unobligated bal- 
.nces for certain Air Force appropriations in the printed budget for 
fiscal year 1957. 

The unobligated balances recorded on the Air Force records as of 
June 30, 1955, were based on a fund availability which included re 
mbursements to be received in subsequent years from military assist 
ince funds. The format established for the printed budget required 
the reflection of uncollected MDAP reimbursements as part of the un- 
ebligated balance carried forward at the end of the year without regard 
to any obligations which may have been recorded on the books as of 
June 30, 1955. This treatment, in effect , requires the military depart 
ments to utilize their own appropriated funds first in financing MDAP 
requirements, and then to utilize the reimbursements when they are 
collected, upon delivery of materiel to MDAP countries. 

We generally cannot distinguish obligations on behalf of MDAP 
from those for our own programs because the material ordered for 
MDAP becomes but a segment of total requirements and there is no 
eparate accounting or administration of reimbursable obligations as 
opposed to those incurred against our appropriated funds. Also 
MDAP materiel may be furnished under varying cirewnmstances and 
it is actually impossible to segregate MDAP—reimbursable obliga- 
tions from direct obligations on a supportable basis for any given 
period less than that embraced by the whole MDAP program from 
neeption to conclusion. 

An exception to this is that we do know that at least $114 billion 
has been obligated for MDAP because that amount of unliquidated 
obligations was transferred from MDAP appropriation accounts to 
Air Force appropriation accounts. This was done pursuant to a de- 
termination that the military departments should combine the MDA 
programs with their own programs. Thus we know of at least $114 
billion has been obligated even though the schedules in the printed 
budget show it as an unobligated balance carried forward until reim- 
bursements therefor are received. 

Chart No. 4 shows for each continuing appropr iation the amount of 
unobligated carryovers as of June 30, 1955, as reflected in the fiscal 
year 1957 budget, and the distribution of these balances as between 
appropriations and reimbursements earned and anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance fund 

reservations. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 
Cuarr 4 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 


Analysis of June 80, 1955, unobligated balances available for obligation in subsequent 
year showing source of funds 


{Millions of dollars] 


| Appropria- | Undelivered 
tions, earned | MDAP com- 


Appropriation Total : : ; 
reimburse- mon item 
ment | orders 
| 

Aircraft and related procurement ; . i $5, 748. 2 $3, 556. 9 $2, 191.3 
Procurement other than aircraft : 1, 696. 4 1,001.1 | 695. 3 

Research and development 7 Z ot 85.5 85. 5 | 0 

Military construction : wae hens 477.9 | 477.8 | 0 
Total... saesubans ia ion neniedGacnibetie 18,007.9 | 5, 121.2 1 2, 886. 6 


Does not include $141.9 million of anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future years from military 
assistance fund reservations in the “Operation and maintenance’’ appropriation. These anticipated 
reimbursements are included in the fiscal year 1956 program. Includes anticipated reimbursements from 
military assistance fund reservation of $302 million which were canceled in fiscal year 1956 


Note.—Figures do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


General Bogarr. Chart No. 5 shows, for each continuing appropri- 
ation, the actual unobligated balance as of June 30, 1955, and estimates 
for the end of fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 

CHART 5 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Summary of unobligated balances available for obligation in subsequent years as of 
end of each fiscal year 


{Millions of dollars] 


Actual, as of Estimated, Estimated, 








Appropriation , 20. 1955 | a8 Of June 30, | as of June 30, 

| June 30, 1955 1956 1957 

Se aa _— - — —_ _ 

Aircraft and related procurement $5, 748. 2 $4, 581.0 | $4, 181.5 
Procurement other than aircraft e35 | 1, 696. 4 | 505. 0 435.0 
Research and development 85. 5 | 20.0 20.0 
————| —— — 
Subtotal 7 7, 530. 1 5, 106. 0 4, 636. 5 

Military construction : : 477.9 367.0 (1) 
Total . 28, 077.9 5, 473.0 4, 636. 5 


| Does not reflect possible unobligated balances of fiscal year 1957 funds for military construction. Th 
appropriation request for these funds will be justified at a later date 

2 Does not include $141.9 million of anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future years from military 
assistance fund reservations. These anticipated reimbursements are included in the fiscal year 1956 pro- 
gram. Includes anticipated reimbursements from military assistance fund reservations of $302 million 
which were cancelled in fiscal year 1956. 


Note.—Figures do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


General Bocarr. Since the fiscal year 1957 military construction 


funds are not under consideration by the committee at this time, data 
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for that account are shown in a separate subentry. For all the other 
continuing accounts the unobligated carryovers as of June 30, 1955, 
totaled $7,530 million, or $1,691 million higher than a year earlier. 
This results primarily from inclusion of additional MDAP availabil- 
ity in fiscal year 1955. Also, section 1311 of Public Law 663, 83d Con- 
cress, had the effect of reduci ing obligations recorded in our account- 

ng records for end fiscal year 1955 by more than a billion dollars 
hecause recorded obligations to that extent could not satisfy the criteria 
established by section 1311. 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATED CARRYOVER 


The reestablishment of nearly all of those obligations during fiscal 
year 1956 contributes toward the reduction of $2,424 million, or 32 
percent in estimated unobligated carryovers at the end of fiscal year 
1956. Also contributing toward that reduction, of course, is the in 
creased obligational rate during the current year. The combined ef 
fect. as the chart shows, is an estimated unobligated balance of $5,106 
million at end fiscal year 1956. 

In fiscal year 1957 we expect a further reduction of approximately 
$470 million to a total of $4,636 million, which might be es as 
reasonably close to a normal carryover from year to year in appro 
priations of such magnitude and for such purposes as sean of the 
Air Force. 

| would also like to explain to you why our unobligated balance for 
fiscal year 1956 is now indicated to be substanti: ally greater than the 
amount we estimated a year ago—and this fact is illustrated on 
chart No. 6. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


CHART 6 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Comparison of actual June 30, 1955, unobligated carryovers with those estimated in 
fiscal year 1956 budget 


| Millions of dollars] 


Estimated | 
Appropriation in fiseal year 
1956 budget 

' 


Actual 


balances Difference 


\ircraft and related procurement 3, 625. 0 5, 748. 2 2, 123. 2 
Procurement other than aircraft 1, 150.0 1, 696. 4 546. 4 
Research and development ” 7 s “ 91.5 85. 5 6.0 
Subtotal. 4, 866. 5 7, 530. 1 2, 663. 6 
Military construction 859. 7 477.9 381.8 
Wit cescuceesen oa 5, 726. 1 8, 007.9 2, 281.8 


Does not include $141.9 million of anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future years from military 
sistance fund reservations in the operations and maintenance appropriation area. 


Note.—Figures do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO SITUATION 


General Bogart. There were three primary factors which contrib- 
uted to this situation. 
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First, the effect of section 1311, Public Law 663. This resulted in 
temporary deobligation of about $114 billion which was not antici- 
pated when we were before this committee last year. 

Second, we have succeeded in recouping approximately $1.2 billion 
more in our 2 procurement accounts than we had anticipated a year 
ago. The preponderance of these recoupments were either unpro- 
gramed on June 30, 1955, or were in a preobligation state at that time, 
thereby providing a larger unobligated carryover into fiscal year 1956 
than had been anticipated. 

Third, in our 2 major procurement accounts, MDAP anticipated 
reimbursements in last year’s budget had been estimated at $2,045 
million, with approximately half of that amount to be unobligated at 
June 30, 1955. However, MDAP orders received during fiscal year 
1955 for which reimbursements will ultimately be collected actually 
totaled $3,031 million, and this higher amount of MDAP orders had 
a substantial effect on our unobligated carryover. 


ANTICIPATED RECOUPMENT IN AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


There is one important fact which I wish to stress with regard to 
the unobligated balance estimated to be carried forward into fiscal] 
year 1957 in our appropriation for Aircraft and Related Procurement. 

Our total program requirements in this appropriation, as set forth 
in chart No. 7, are $7,286.1, computed on the basis of the old appropri- 
ation structure. To accomplish this planned procurement we will re- 
quire $5,718.5 million in new obligational authority. The remaining 
$1,567.6 million consists of $6.1 million in anticipated reimbursements 
and $1,561.5 million in prior-year funds which we estimate will become 
available for application to our fiscal year 1957 program. 

Of this $1,561.5 million we were able to identify at the time of the 
budget submission only $461.5 million; the remaining $1,100 million 
of the anticipated recoupment could not be identified as to source at 
that time. However, based on the trends of the past 2 years during 
which recoupments of this magnitude were realized, we have projected 
these funds to be recouped by the end of fiscal year 1957. In the 
event that recoupments of this magnitude fail to materialize during 
this period we would still have the opportunity to inform the Con- 
gress next year in order that additional amounts, if required, could 
be made available to complete the financing of the fiscal year 1957 
program. 
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(Chart No. 7 follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
\ir Force programs | by appropriation based on old structure by 1955 


[Millions of dollars 


J 


.f Fiscal vear Fiscal ves 
Appropriation 1955 1956 


\ircraft and related procurement___. ....--- 
Procurement other than aircraft - - - 

( pe ration and maintenance 

Military personnel 

Research and deve lopment... 

Reserve personnel - . 

\ir National Guard_ 

Contingencies __-__... 


as 


Docs 


Subtotal 
Military construction 


Total. _-_- 


Includes portion of programs financed from anticipated reimbursements. 

2 The total of the fiscal year 1955 program based on the old structure slightly exceeds the fiscal year 1954 
program total based on the new structure, while fiscal year 1956 program (old structure) is less than fiscal 
year 1956 program total (new structure). This results from the conversion of the budget structure wherein 
certain unobligated balances of prior years programs were transferred for comparative purposes from the 
continuing appropriation, aircraft and related procurement, to the annual appropriation, ‘“‘Operation and 
maintenance.”’ 

’ Excludes request for military construction funds which will be justified at a later date, 


NEED FOR UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


General Bogart. Mr. Garlock has pointed out for you some of the 


primary reasons why we will always have unobligated carryovers in 
our continuing appropriations. Our policy is to budget for the total 
cost of the aircraft and other related procurement in the program 
even though we know that some of the funds will not be obligated in 
the budget year. This provides Congress and ourselves with a com 
plete picture of the cost of the program rather than merely an incre- 
ment of the total. Also, when we set out to accomplish a buying pro- 
gram we need the assurance that we have the authority to carry out 
the commitments we must make with industry to assure an orderly 
time-phased accomplishment of our objectives. 

The obligation and expenditure of funds for aircraft may extend 
over a per iod of four or more fiscal years. Other related programs 
such as the missiles program and certain major procurement items 
follow a somewhat similar obligational pattern. This is why sizable 
unobligated balances will still be carried forward at end fiscal year 
1957. These funds are all required to complete the funding of the 
programs which we are presenting. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED FROM HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Garlock has already outlined for you the action of the House on 
our appropriations. Very briefly, we are requesting the restoration 
of the $77 million reduction in our “Procurement other than aircraft” 
appropriation because any unforeseen recoupments which may develop 
in this appropriation will be required to meet additional Air Force 
program requirements, some of which have already been identified 
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since the preparation of our original estimates. In “Operation and 
maintenance” we are requesting restoration of $56 million. Most of 
this reduction was made in contemplation of a reduction in our 
planned nonjet flying-hour program. However, for fiscal year 1957 
we require an expansion of operational activities in the tanker, photo- 
graphic and weather reconnaissance fields, and also a substantial in- 
crease in the use of certain nonjet trainers. 

We consider that we cannot reduce these flying hours without ad- 
versely affecting aircrew readiness. 

In “Military personnel” we are requesting restoration of $7 million 
in our permanent change of station travel program. Unless these 
funds are restored we will have to delay the activation of certain units 
and bases. 

In fiscal year 1957 we are still building toward our 137 wings, and 
the new units and bases will require considerable movement of per- 
sonnel which was the purpose for which these funds were budgeted. 
We are accepting the House reduction of $47.4 million in anticipation 
that deutschemark support from the Federal Republic of Germany 
will be continued in fiseal year 1957. 

That, gentlemen, concludes my general statement as to changes in 
the budget structure, the method of presentation of our estimates, 
which we propose to employ, an explanation of the estimates and 
reasons for unobligated carryovers in our continuing appropriation 
and a summary of the restorations we are requesting ‘from the action 
of the House. 

[ will be pleased to answer any questions which you may have. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


If I may, sir, I would like to proceed to the “Operation and main- 
tenance’ " appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. We will insert the program and financing table in 
the record. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AiR FORCE 


Program and financing 
105, 


PROCRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


rect obligations (volume of obligations for service ac- 
ount): 
1. Operation of aircraft__-- 57, ' 056 $613, 479, 000 
2. Logistical support , 213, , 735, 908 | 1, 479, 235, 807 
3. Training support 309, , 196 347, 770, 200 
4. Operational support 275 767,010 | 1,044, 891, 100 
Medical support 17, 675, 74, 758, 816 78, 129, 800 
6. Servicewide support 58, ; , 768 215, 494, 093 
7. Contingencies i. < . 000 7, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations , 933, 567, § 3, 391, 357, 75 3.7 000, 000 


mbursable obligations (volume of obligations for othe: 

counts 

1. Operation of aircraft 5 293 

2. Logistical support 23, 798 

3. Training support . 321 

4. Operational support i, 007 
Medical support , 417, 459 

f. Servicewide support ; 7 932 


Total reimbursable obligations ‘ f 810 
Total obligations 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfers to other accounts ‘ 
Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned from military assistance fund 
reservations) 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assistance 
fund reservations - - - ‘ 3, : 
All other___- i agente — . — 138, 760, 000 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations oe 
Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned in future years from military 
assistance fund reservations) dd 43 ‘ ; 110 


Appropriation (adjusted) - - - a 3, 452, 566,000 | 3, 597, 496, 3, 786, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Bocarr. I show this material to orient the committee on 
the type of expenses that we pay for out of “Operation and main- 
tenance.” 

As I proceed with the discussion of this appropriation, you will 
note 

Senator Cuavez. When you say operation of aircraft, does that 
include operational support for aircraft ? 

General Bocart. Sir, operation of aircraft is a specific project which 
is primarily fuel and oil and in the old budget structure also involves 
modification, which is moved out into the 100 appropriation with the 
new budget structure. 

Now, as I proceed, I will point out that the requirements for some 
of these areas are presented in detail in these working books and we 
will submit them as we go along. 

The operation and maintenance appropriation of the Air Force 
provides for expenses of general administration and the maintenance 
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and operation of the physical plant, planes, and equipment of the 
United States Air Force, and for the performance of certain activities 
essential to the accomplishment of its mission. 


PRIMARY PERFORMANCE AREAS 





In short, this appropriation is the housekeeping account for the 
Air Force. The primary performance areas or missions of the Air 
Force—except research and development—are reflected in the budget 
programs in this appropriation. They are: Operation of aircraft; 
organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies; logistic 
support; training support; operational support—strategic, defense, 
and tactical; medical support; contingencies. 

The fund requirement in each of these budget programs is derived 
by applying experience-developed factors to the operating programs 
of the Air Force. 

The basic operating programs of the Air Force which have a direct 
bearing on the fund requirements in the operation and maintenance 
appropriation are combat and support wings, aircraft inventory, fly- 
ing hours, military personnel strength, and major Air Force 
installations. 

There are many subordinate programs derived from these five basic 
programs and in the computing and fund requirements for the various 
activities within the operation and maintenance appropriation it is 
the detail of the derived subprograms that are used. 

In addition to these basic programs which I have shown you, there 
are several classified military operational plans which are used to 
compute certain of the requirements provided for in this appropriation. 

As explained previously, this presentation is made on the old budget 
structure with which the committee is familiar. 

I will point out changes which will occur by budget project, and at 
the conclusion of my presentation I will provide a summary conver- 
sion table for the record to provide a direct comparison with the 
President’s budget and actions which have been taken by the House. 

As I proceed, you will also note that requirements for some areas 
of this appropriation will be presented in detail in the panel working 
books. 





COMPARATIVE PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 





This is a comparative chart which shows the requirements on a com- 
parative basis, the old budget structure, for fiscal 1955, 1956, and 1957. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Operation and maintenance appropriation 


Pros | 
cram itle 1955 actual 19F6 estimate 
No. 


410 | Operation of aircraft - di , 447, 497 | $1,027,008, 432 | $1, 127, 500, 000 
420 | Organization, base and maintenance equipment 
and supplies___-.------ ‘ , 980, 294 213, 196, 187, 646, 000 
130 | Logistical support - : , 136, 978, 848 1, 319, 146, 75 1, 426, 655, 000 
40 | Training support : , 5 , 876, 456 205, £05, 9 342, 334, 000 
450 | Operational support . . 161, 868 R48, 593, 705 | 988, 991, 000 
{70 | Medical support 77, 483, 655 86, 986, 6 6@, £09, 000 
$0 ©6Servicewide support , 203, 129 186, 025, 97 203, 525, 000 
100 | Contingencies ; ; i 3, 688, 7, 000, 000 
Total program requirement. . waa ae , 131, 747 3, 990, 242, 356 4, 374, 5€0, 000 
Less: anticipated reimbursements , 029, 910 339, 692, 965 181, 560, 000 


New obligating authority ‘ tae , 101, 837 3, 650, 549, : 4, 193, 000, 000 


General Bogart. You will note that on the third line from the bot- 
tom, we show program requirements of 3.6 billion in 1955; $3,990,- 
242.356 in 1956, and $4,374,560,000 in fiscal 1957. 

Our new obligating authority to reach those program requirements 
because of anticipated reimbursement are $3.4, $3,650,000, and 4,193 
million. 

Now, that is the difference in the level of our operation in the Air 
Force between fiscal 1956 and 1957, which you will note as approxi- 
mately $560 million. 

Senator CHAvez. You were reading from the last line? 

General Bogart. From the bottom line; yes, sir, the new obligating 
authority required. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


The next chart gives the breakdown of the requirements for pro- 
cram 410, which is “Operation of aircraft. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


1955 actual | 1986 estimate | 1957 estimats 


411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies_| $391, 656,316 | $338, 767,396 | $306, 525, 000 

412 | Aircraft fuel and oil_______- i ot ae 483,340,208 | 513, 331, 036 620, 430, 000 
414 | Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 

' equipment... _-- ‘ 171, 460, 883 175, 000, 000 200, 545, 000 

Total program requirement. - vs 1, 046, 447, 497 (1,027,098, 432 | 1, 127, 500,000 

Less anticipated reimbursements .--__- ; 105, 135, 189 164, 359, 415 41, 706, 000 


New obligating authority ____ a ; 941, 312, 308 862, 739,017 | 1,085, 784, 000 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


General Bocarr. Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- 
plies financed from funds provided in this budget program will be 
used in support of maintenance and operation of United States Air 
Force and Air Force Reserve aircraft on a worldwide basis. 
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In addition they will be used to support depot maintenance of De- 
partment of Army aircraft in accordance with agreements between 
the Department of the Army and the Department of the Air Force. 

The estimate of funds required for follow-on maintenance spares 
and spare parts takes into consideration all available assets, including 
quantities on order from all sources, as well as serviceable and repar- 
able inventories. 

Certain items such as special requirements for Ready Reserves, 
which are limited to those which could not possibly be made available 
within a reasonable length of time in event of an emergency due to 
production lead time, are computed annually. 

Classified war plans and war planning factors are utilized in this 
computation. This project will be eliminated from the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation in fiscal year 1957, and procurement of 
aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies will be provided 
for from the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. 









AIRCRAFT 





FUEL AND OIL 
Some of the funds provided under budget program 410 are used to 
srocure fuel and oil consumed in the worldwide aircraft oper ation of 
Rewular Air Force, except research and development aircraft, and 
Air Force Reserve aircraft, and aviation fuel and oil requirements for 
engine block tests, modification centers and new production aircraft. 
A very small amount of the funds for aircraft fuel and oil, about | 
percent, is used to procure direct from industry certain fuel or fuel 
components. These are essentially chemical fuels for use in rocket 
engines, 

All other aircraft fuel and oils are owned by the Aviation Fuels 
Division of the Air Force stock fund. This stock fund, operating on 
the revolving fund principle, owns all the inventories, buys from 
industry, and sells to Air Force consumer organizations and other 
authorized customers at “break- -even” standard prices. 

At the time the fuel and oil is actually put into an Air Force air- 
craft, an obligation is incurred by the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation. 

In computing the fund requirements for aircraft fuel and oil, the 
flying hours programed for the budget year for each individual air- 
craft model are multiplied by the fuel consumption rates for that 
model to determine the quantity of fuel required. 

Engine block test requirements are computed by multiplying the 
projected number of each type of engine to be overhauled during the 
budget year by the average number of each type of engine to be over- 
hauled ‘during the budget year by the average number of gallons 
consumed per overhaul, based on past experience. 

Modification center requirements are computed by multiplying the 
anticipated number of each aircraft model requiring modification dur- 
ing the budget year by the average number of gallons consumed per 
modification per aircraft. 

New-production aircraft requirements are computed by multiplying 
the number of each aircraft model to be delivered during the budget 
year by the tank capacity of each. 

The aggregate quantity of each grade of fuel is then multiplied by 
the worldwide standard unit price established by the Aviation Fuels 
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Division, Air Force stock fund, to determine overall fund require 
ments for the budget year. 

Quantities of liquid rocket fuels required are determined on the 
basis of the individual work projects projected for accomplishment 
during the budget year. Past experience is applied where possible. 

For experiments involving entirely new work, such experience is 
adapted to reflect the partic ular engineering specifications and objec- 
tives planned. 

$620,430,000 are required in fiscal year 1957 for aircraft fuels and 
oils. Since this is basically a direct consumption requirement, the 
funds are retained in the operation and maintenance appropriation 
in fiscal year 1957. 


REDUCTION IN FLYING-HOUR PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. What did the House do with that item ¢ 

General Bogart. On that, sir, there was a comparative reduction 
there which is charged against the flying-hour program as well. This 
is all flying hours support. 

In our new structure only aircraft fuel and oil remains in this 
budget program. 


CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMEN' 


The requirement for corrective maintenance in fiscal year 1957 
is $200,545,000, and will be explained in the presentation of the main- 
tenance and modification panel which will be inserted in the record at 
the time of consideration of budget project 431. 


ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Budget program 420 “Organization, base, and maintenance equip- 
ment and supplies” prov ides for the centr: ally procured supplies and 
minor items of equipment required by Air Force organizations, instal- 
lations and individuals. This includes one budget project which 
covers items normally of a recoverable nature which are designated 
as equipment and one budget project which covers items of a consum- 
able nature which are called supplies. 

The following table shows the distribution of funds required 
budget program 420, by budget project. 

Senator C avez. The chart m: iy be included in the record. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Proj- 
ect = 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


No. 


421 | Organization, base and maintenance equipment $80, 613, 217 $80, 837, 808 $79, 373, 000 
422 | Organization, base and maintenance supplies 146, 367, 077 132, 359, 000 108, 273, 000 


Total program requirement. - 226, 980, 294 213, 196, 808 187, 646, 000 
Less: Anticipated reimbursements 18, 482, 278 68, 232, 864 13, 903, 000 


New obligating authority 208, 498, 016 144, 963, 944 173, 7 43, ( 000 
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ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


General Bocarr. Budget project 421, “Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment,” provides for the centrally procured items of minor 
equipment, such as flying suits and helmets, survival kits, oxygen 
masks, et cetera, to support the Air Force, and equipment kits to mod- 
ify and/or modernize “in-use” ground equipment. 

Gross quantitative requirements are determined by relating authori- 
zation documents to applicable Air Force programs and by considering 
wear-out rates and stock level needs, for individual items. 

The gross requirement is reduced by assets on hand and on order 
to arrive at a net procurement requirement for each particular item. 

The resultant procurement requirements are then priced to arrive 
at the total fund requirement, which is $79,373,000 for fiscal year 1957. 
This project will be eliminated from the operation and maintenance 
appropriation in fiscal year 1957, and centrally procured organization, 
base and maintenance equipment will be provided for from the air- 
craft and related procurement and procurement other than aircraft 
appropriations. 


ORGANIZATION, 





BASE AND MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 





Budget project 422, “Organization, base, and maintenance supplies,” 
provides for the centrally procured supplies such as reconnaissance 
film, photographic paper, chemicals, et cetera, to support Air Force 
organizations and installations, and parts for maintenance of Air 
Force equipment other than aircraft. 

In consideration of the large number of items covered by this project, 
a mechanical process is used to develop requirements for the major 
portion of supplies within this area. The mechanical process develops 
gross requirements by relating past issues of supplies in support of 
an accomplished operating program to the future programs to be sup- 
ported. From these gross requirements are deducted all available 
assets, in order to arrive at the net procurement requirement. 

New items for which experience factors are not available, and sup- 
plies not adaptable to the mechanical process, are computed manually. 
The fund requirement in fiscal year 1957 for procurement of organiza- 
tion, base and maintenance supplies, will be $108,273,000. 

This budget project will be eliminated from the operation and 
maintenance appropriation in fiscal year 1957, and centrally procured 
organization, base and maintenance supplies will be provided for 
from the aircraft and related procurement and major procurement 
other than aircraft appropriations. 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Budget program 430 provides logistical support for the Air Force, 
Air Force Reserve, and Air Force ROTC, including depot level main- 
tenance and storage of aircraft, vehicles, and other equipment; depot 
supply operations, distribution of materiel other than first destina- 
tion, printing and reproduction, disposition of deceased personnel, 
installation of fixed communications—electronics and technical com- 
ponents, base maintenance and operations, and major repairs and 
rehabilitation at all Air Force depots and facilities whose primary 
function is logistical. 
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The fund requirements for the various functions are provided 
through eight budget projects within the budget program. 

These fund requirements are based upon the Air Force programs 
previously described which cover the projected worldwide activity of 
the Air Force during the budget period. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


The following table shows the distribution of funds required 
budget program 430, by budget project. 

Senator Cravez. That m: iy be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Depot maintenance 567, 578, 84° $658, 540,486 | $770, 296, 000 
Depot supply operations. - 74, 751, 11 197, 130, 71: 203, 856, 000 
33 | Distribution of materiel other than first « 

nation___. 34, 070, 51§ 172, 476, 19% 58, 498, 000 

Printing and re produc tion 003, 9¢ 23, 080, 593. | 26, 766, 000 

Disposition of deceased personnel 1, 045 , 551, 567 | , 646, 000 
Installation of fixed communications - 

tronics technical components 11, 100, 97 , 185, 397 | 5, 000, 000 

| Base maintenance and operations 220), 62: ‘ 242, 857, 106 244, 346, 000 

| Major repairs a 303 5, 324. 700 | }, 247, 000 

, ‘ Laconia 

Total program requirement 1, 136, 97 1, 319, 146, 754 | 1, 428, 655, 000 

Less anticipated reimbursements 20, 700, S54 58, 432. 1 | 77, 848, 000 


000 


New obligating authority 1, 116, 277, 994 , 260, 714, 6E 1, 348, 807 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT OPERATION 


General Boearr. This budget program, sir, as indicated on the 
chart, covers our logistical support operation primarily in the Air 
Materiel Command. 

Actually, there are support operations in some of the other major 
commands, but primarily this is for support of Air Materiel Com- 
mand. 

You will notice we cover depot maintenance and we cover depot 
supply operations, which is the depot maintenance project, covers the 
industrial activity at depots, the supply operation is purely the han- 
dling of supplies and equipment, receipt, storage. and issue. 

We also have transportation which is other than first designation 
because normally when we procure an article of equipment or supplies, 
we pay in the procurement contract for transportation to depots. 

This is for Jistrasation from Air Force depots to using activities 
within the Air Force. 

Printing, reproduction, disposition of deceased personnel, installa- 
tion of fixed communications—electronics, the technical components 
thereof for the major support activities of the Air Force and base 
maintenance and operations. 


BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Senator Cuavez. Go gack to 437 again. I notice there is a minus of 
around $3 million between 1956 and 1957. 

General Bogart. That is because of the transfer of requirement of 
approximately $6 million in fiscal 1957 to another major command. It 
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is a matter of automatic switching equipment which was required. 
The transfer has been accomplished and it is picked up in project 457, 
which is the operating command requirement. The details of project 
137 will be explained in the presentation of the Communications and 
Electronics Panel tomorrow in executive session. 

Base maintenance and operations, sir, project 438, is the house- 
keeping for the Air Materiel Command depots and other installations. 

Senator Cuavez. We understand that. 

General Bogarr. And major repairs is the major repairs to these 
facilities. 

INCREASE IN OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


Our total requirement for this program is $1,426 million with a new 
obligating authority requirement of $1,348 million, which is less than 
than program requirement by our anticipated reimbursements. 

Senator Cravez. In 1956 you have $1,260 million. 

General Bocgarr. Yes, sir: new obligating authority was $1,260 
in fiseal year 1956. 

Senator CHaAvez. You have gone up about $200 million. 

General Bogart. It is roughly $200 million; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Why ? 

General Bogart. The reason for the increase here is primarily, sir, 
in the field of the depot maintenance operation. 


COMPLEXITY OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


As you note, we go up materially there and that is related entirely 
to the complexity of the new aircraft that we have and the costs which 
Mr. Garlock referred to of overhauling and maintaining these more 
complicated, more expensive aircraft which we now have in the inven- 
tory. 

There is also a slight increase as you will notice, in the depot supply 
operation due to the general growth of the Air Force and the more 
complicated equipment in use. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you get any help from the counterpart funds 
in Europe on that item? 

General Bogart. Not against these accounts, sir. We have person- 
nel requirements which are handled by deutschemarks. 

It is about one million five in this program that we got deutsche- 
mark support on. 

Mr. Gartock. The other thing is that all the totals in this appro- 
priation assume that that one million five deutschemarks will be avail- 
able and it will be spent against whatever project it can be used 
under. 

In other words, if any of the overseas depots operations could 
use deutschemarks in lieu of dollars, they would use it. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, the detail of the requirements for 
project 431 is contained in the presentation statement. of the aircraft 
maintenance and modification panel which I would like to insert in 
the record at this point. 

(The presentation referred to follows:) 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE AND MODIFICATION 


The Air Force plan of maintenance normally consists of three echelons or 
levels; namely, organizational maintenance, field maintenance, and depot. main- 
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tenance. The first two are performed primarily by military personnel at the base 
where aircraft are used. The depot-level job is usually accomplished by evacua- 
tion of the aircraft or equipment to an Air Force depot or to a contractor 
facility. 

THE MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING MISSION 


Our mission statement is “to maintain all Air Force materiel in a maximum 
state of operational readiness and dependability to support Air Force plans 
and operations.” The objectives of our mission are brought clearly inte fecus 
when the critical initial period of modern warfare is visualized. It is axiomatic 
that: 

First, we must provide the operational activities with safe, flyable combat- 
ready equipment, and second, we must keep this equipment modernized to the 
maximum state of operational effectiveness. Thus, we must have an in-being 
force that is ready to go. We cannot wait until the whistle blows to accomplish 
the required maintenance and modification. The winning of a war demands 
a well-maintained and operationally ready Air Force. 


THE PRESENTATION 


Our presentation covers the factors that control maintenance requirements. 
major policies, and a discussion of the related budget projects. Specifically 
we will cover budget projects 141, “Modification of in-service aircraft and com- 
ponent equipment”; 414, “corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
equipment” ; 421, “Ground equipment modification portion only”; and 431, “Depot 
maintenance.” 


FACTORS CONTROLLING MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 


These are the major factors which control maintenance requirements: Air 
craft and related equipment inventories, flying-hour programs, modification 
programs, ground-equipment programs, and complexity. 


ACTIVE AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Here we have prepared a chart which shows the growth of the active aircraft 
inventory. Within the last few years, the inventory has grown some 35 per- 
cent. The mix of aircraft within the inventory is of particular concern to us 
in maintenance engineering. It is interesting to note that the quantity of recip 
rocating aircraft has remained relatively constant; while jet aireraft have 
have increased some 162 percent. 


ACTIVE AIRCRAFT FLYING HOURS 


Another important factor is our flying-hour program or rate of utilization of 
equipment. This chart shows the growth in the active aircraft flying hours 
and relates the mix of these flying hours between reciprocating and jet-engine 
aircraft. Within the last few years our flying hours have increased seme 30 
percent. Just as in the aircraft inventory, the reciprocating aircraft flying hours 
remain relatively constant, while jet hours have increased some 176 percent. 
The importance of these figures, and those of the previous chart, is to show the 
rate of increase and to point out further that this increase is attributable to 
the increase in the jet aircraft inventory. We realize that this increase in 
flying hours with faster aircraft is bound to develop more maintenance workload, 
but we also realize that flying missions can be accomplished in half the time 
previously required, and double the ground can be covered. So even though 
costs of maintenance are climbing we actually receive the additional miles flown 
at a minimum cost. 

MODIFICATION PROGRAMS 


Modifications programs are the Air Force’s means of getting most out of the 
equipment we already have on hand. Whether we should buy new weapons sys- 
tems or modernize those we have is governed largely by this economic factor. Modi- 
fication programs incorporate changes in our existing weapons systems to give 
us superiority over potential enemies; provide the inbeing aircraft with the 
capahility of delivering the latest weapons; insure optimum safety of flight for 
aireraft and crew: and provide for correction of service-revealed deficiencies. 
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The cost of the modification programs is directly related to the number and 
extent of changes we make to our weapons systems. 

In showing the modernization program dollar trends, we have charted the 
requirements from fiscal year 1951 to the projection for fiscal year 1957. The 
green line on our chart indicates budget project 141 for modification of inservice 
aircraft and component equipment; the red line shows budget project 414 for 
corrective maintenance of aircraft and component equipment; the top line 
indicates the totals for these two projects. 

In fiscal year 1956, the budget project 141 requirements have increased con- 
siderably over what we programed as a requirement, at the time of preparation 
of the fiscal year 1956 budget. You will recall that we request funds in this 
project for only those requirements that are firm at the time of preparation of 
the budget. During fiscal year 1956 the engineering became available on several 
very urgent and essential modifications. Rather than wait for the present budget 
cycle, funds required to effect immediate procurement were obtained through 
recoupments of prior year funds that became available as a result of better man- 
agement of the programs within the “Aircraft and related procurement” appro- 
priation. Examples of these high-priority modifications are the 40-kilovolt- 
ampere alternators for B-47’s; electronic countermeasure equipment installa- 
tions for B47 and B-~2 aircraft; and project Bellboy. 

Another factor contributing to the apparent increase in budget project 141, 
was the application of certain capital improvement items which would pre- 
viously have been funded in budget project 414. Analysis of aircraft modifica- 
tion programs indicated that certain changes to aircraft and equipment were 
more properly capitalization charges and should be funded in budget project 
141 of the 100 appropriation as a “modernization package” rather than charged 
as operating costs. Application of the modernization-package programing con- 
cept has tended to reduce the requirements in budget project 414 to those modi- 
fications which are more clearly within the definition of safety of flight or service- 
revealed deficiencies. 

A “modernization package” means the grouping of minor modifications into 
separate programs fer individual first-line weapon systems. This came about 
because of the difficulty of evaluating a separate minor modification as to its 
effect on the overall weapon system. However, when these items are evaluated 
collectively, their effect on the weapon system can readily be determined. 
Wherever this evaluation demonstrates an increase in capability or change in 
operational performance, then these modifications represent a modernization- 
package program for that weapon system. These packages must be considered 


capital equipment improvement items to be funded from budget project 141 
of the 100 series funds. 




































EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS 


Air Force maintenance costs are not limited to aircraft alone, but also include 
the maintenance costs of equipment programs. Here we are speaking of all 
equipment used to support our aircraft and especially the equipment used in 
the ground environment of our Continental Air Defense systems. The more 
publicized projects included in these programs are SAGE, DEW line, and the 
Texas Towers. Other types of equipment in this area are vehicles, flying fleld 
and shop equipment, ground powered and materials handling equipment, test 
equipment, flight simulators, and special weapons support equipment. 

Like aircraft, here too we have maintenance problems which are peculiar 
to the type of equipment and the location where it is used. 



















COMPLEXITY 





AS weapons systems develop toward greater speed, range, and firepower, the 
more complex the weapons and their related equipment become. This increase 
in complexity acts to increase the cost of maintaining these systems. 

Complexity is a natural outgrowth of aircraft development. Since World 
War II this development has been very rapid. Let us use an early model fighter 
aircraft as a base to compare our present-day aircraft. Here, you will find a 
growth in the size of the aircraft. The weight of our aircraft has also increased. 

Let us examine a few of our headaches. The F—51 electronic system con- 
sisted of some 515 wires totaling 1,545 feet. Compare this with the F-—86D 
quantity of 5,500 wires totaling 4%4 miles. The fire-control system makes up 
the biggest part of the electronic system in this aircraft. There are from 10,000 
to 17,000 parts in these newer systems. In comparison, the F—51 fire-control 
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system has only 200 parts. By weight, the new system weighs over 1,800 
»nounds while the older weighs 50 pounds. 

Complexity is the “demon” that places an increasing demand for the quality 
and quantity of our maintenance personnel. One-third of the military and 
ivilian personnel in the Air Force are engaged in the maintenance job. Bven 
more important than quantity is the quality of personnel. Skill requirements 
ind educational levels are increasing as the complexity of equipment increases. 
from this situation there has developed one of the major problems within 
maintenance engineering today that is personnel retention. Even in the face 
of congressional action boosting military pay and reenlistment bonuses it still 
remains a critical area of concern. 

This situation is compounded by the fact that it now takes a man with a fairly 
high I. Q. to be accepted for training on our latest complex aircraft systems. 
Previously a grade-school education was sufficient. Now only those with a 
high-school education or better generally are successful in these critically im- 
ortant areas. Again, when we train such a man for these specialties, he not 
only is of greater potential to the Air Force, but also to civilian industry. 
Since he most often is able to command a greater salary in industry than we 
can pay him, we lose most of our better men. It appears that an incentive-pay 
plan might be a positive step in combating this problem. In the meantime, 
inaintenance engineering is still feeling this shortage of skilled personnel and 
s doing everything it can in the field of management to offset this deficiency. 

If these are the factors which influence our maintenance dollar requirements, 
the trends of the factors are of utmost significance. These trends have shown a 
steady increase in aircraft inventory and flying hours particularly in the jet 
area. They also show that modification costs are increasing and we are now 
eceiving more complex aircraft in the inventory in ever-increasing numbers. 


MAJOR MODIFICATION 


Within the appropriation for “Aircraft and related procurement” project 141 
provides for selected modifications of aircraft and component equipment after 
they have left the production line and are accepted by the Air Force. The 
purpose of this project is to maintain our aircraft inventory in a modern con- 
dition through the incorporation of those changes necessary for qualitative 
superiority. Not only are we constantly incorporating late changes developed 
by reason of our own normal technological advances but our research and 
modification is being accelerated to keep ahead of those refinements built into 
potential enemy airpower. 

FUNDING 


In planning the requirements for this project funds are only requested for 
current needs to support the known modification program. In the case of those 
requirements which extend for more than 1 year funds are requested for only 
that portion which can be contracted for within the budget year. 

Even though all modifications cannot be forecast, there is no contingency 
clement included for requirements that are not known at the time of budget 
submissions. The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $398.8 million is comprised 
entirely of currently known requirements. 

Project 414 provides funds for the procurement of materials, 1 year spare 
support and associated engineering necessary to accomplish corrective mainte- 
nance on aircraft and component equipment. Corrective maintenance is the 
accomplishment of those changes to aircraft and component equipment which 
are necessary to insure flight safety or the imperative correction of service- 
revealed operational deficiencies. This task requires materials and equipment 
which are usually obtained in the form of modification kits. 

Requirements in this project are generated from two main sources which 
are: First, product improvement reports written by Air Force maintenance 
and flying personnel in operational units outlining unsatisfactory conditions 
detected during flight operation or inspection of aircraft; and, second, reports 
received from the prime manufacturer in the form of engineering change pro- 
posals to correct deficiencies detected during service tests of aircraft. 

Modification work in this category is usually of an urgent nature and at times 

rround” or restrict the use of aircraft until the deficiency is corrected. 

\n example of a safety-of-flight project is the installation of anticollision 
ichts on trainer and cargo aircraft. The anticollision light is a rotating beacon 


which is visible for 25 miles. Presently, this safety feature is being installed 
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on Air Force aircraft to guard again collision when using civil airways. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration requires that commercial carriers be equipped 
with this feature after May 31, 1956. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Projecting requirements into a budget year for this project is difficult. The 
fact that we do not know what is going to fail until it actually fails, forces us 
to project our monetary requirements on the basis of past experience, as por 
trayed by this chart. The percentage relationship is first established, by fiscal 
vears, between the requirements financed and the dollar value of inventory for 
the respective fiscal year. Then the data is correlated to establish the trend 
of the percentage relationship, and this trend is projected for application to 
the budget year. The trend factor is then applied to the dollar value of the 
inventory for the budget vear. In other words, we provide a small percentage 
of the value of the property for imperative corrective maintenance. 

The value of the programed active inventory for fiscal year 1957 is $15.4 
billion. 

This chart shows how we arrived at the fiscal year 1957 requirement. Since 
the trend is consistent, we are using the lowest factor. Thus, the requirement 
is $200.5 million based on a factor of 1.3 percent. 


MODIFICATION OF GROUND EQUIPMENT 


The next project to be discussed is project 421. These funds provide for the 
kits of materials 1 year spare support, and associated engineering for the 
modification of inservice ground equipment. 

The requirements for the modification of this equipment are to correct mechani 
cal deficiencies, or to convert equipment to meet new requirements. These 
modification requirements are similar, in nature, to those previously discussed 
in projects 141, and 414, which pertained to corrective maintenance and moderni 
zation of aircraft component equipment. I would like to point out that this 
ground equipment is rapidly becoming something to reckon with in terms of 
coniplication and cost. 

An example of the type of modification covered by 421 funds is the installation 
of an alarm system in the radar sites to provide visual and audio indication of 
equipment failure in the radome tower. This permits immediate corrective 
action to be taken by the control room personnel to preclude major damage to 
components. 

This fiscal year 1957 estimated requirement for this project is $10 million. 
This requirement compares with $13.5 million programed for fiscal year 1956 
and 86.4 million programed in fiscal vear 1955. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


The last project for discussion is budget project 481. This project provides 
for depot-level maintenance on a worldwide basis for all equipment in support 
of the Air Force mission. This includes aircraft, aircraft engines and acces- 
sories, electronics and communications equipment, ground powered, and other 
equipment for which the Air Force haus maintenance responsibility. In addition, 
depot-level maintenance support is provided for the Department of Army air 
craft. This estimate is based on the fiscal year 1957 Air Force programing 
documents, 

DEPOT MAINTENANCE DEFINED 


Depot maintenance is defined as that level of maintenance performed on Air 
Force equipment requiring major overhaul, repair, or complete rebuild of parts, 
assemblies, subassemblies, and end items. This includes the emergency mainte 
nance support required by the using command to insure that Air Force weapons 
systems and supporting equipment are in a maximum state of readiness. Depot 
maintenance is normally performed on equipment which is damaged or worn 
to such an extent that it is beyond the capability of the using or immediate 
support organization to restore it to useful operation. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE POLICY 


Our USAF depot maintenance facilities will continue to operate on a one-shift, 
1)-hours-per-week basis within the limitations imposed by efficient and economi- 
cal peacetime utilization. 
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Industry will participate in our depot-maintenance program to an even greate! 
extent than heretofore in furtherance of our policy of avoiding excessive invest 
ment in Government facilities. 


BALANCE OF WORKLOAD 


The depot-maintenance workload performed by contract has grown from about 
7 percent of our P—431 depot-level maintenance dollar in fiscal year 1952 to 
ibout 50 percent of our dollar in fiscal year 1956. 

The total fiscal year 1957 fund requirement for budget project 451 is estimated 
at $770,296,000. This compares with $658,540,000 in fiscal year 1956 and $567, 
979,000 in fiscal year 1955. ‘The detailed breakdown of funds required in this 
hudget project is contained in the workbook before you in the narrative justi 
fication. 


1 
i 


DEFERRAL OF MAINTENANCE 


A question we are often asked during budget reviews is, Can maintenance 
be deferred? We can answer this question by looking at some of the elements 
of maintenance. We can defer major modifications. However, the consequence 
of deferrel is having to accept something less than a fully modern Air Force. 
Safety of flight modifications obviously cannot be deferred nor can repair and 
overhaul. Too much pressure on deferral in these areas result in an ever 
increasing amount of your capital investment being tied up in repair status 
rather than operable status. In some instances correction of material defects 
can be deferred but this usually aggravates the defect to a more serious condition 
Periodic maintenance, that is, preventative maintenance, cannot be deferred 
Our standards for periodic maintenance are set to be consistent with the require 
ments of safe flying. A deferral here means grounding the aircraft until the 
work can be done. 

ACCIDENT RATES 


One measure of the success of our inaintenance engineering system is shown 
in the maintenance error and materiel failure rates for major aircraft accidents. 
We have charted these rates for the calendar years 1951 through 1955. You will 
note that the trend for these past years has been downward. Our objective is 
to reduce these rates even further. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Based on our presentation, therefore, you can see that maintenance costs are 
increasing. Let me assure you that we are making every effort possible to 
improve the efficiency and effectiveness of maintenance engineering in the Air 
Force. Here are some examples. 


PREPLANNED INSPECTION SYSTEM 


Prior to World War II, the principal system used to maintain aircraft wus 
the crew-chief method. Here we find the aircraft was simple and that one man, 
with some assistance, could do practically all the maintenance required. How- 
ever, the introduction of the jet era and with it a great increase in the com 
plexity of the weapon system, one answer to the problem was the preplanned 
inspection system. The Strategic Air Force, who pioneered this system, has found 
that the system saves manpower, improves the quality of maintenance, provides 
better equipment utilization by prepositioning men and materiel at predeter 
mined hours. 


WORK MEASUREMENT PROGRAM 


Last year we were in the process of installing a work measurement system in 
our depots. We are now pleased to report that the installation phase of the 
system has just been completed and we are currently working the bugs out of 
the system. This system furnishes management and supervision with improved 
controls over work scheduling, effectiveness of labor, and long-range planning. 
The key to these improved controls stems from the development of individual] 
job standards for given jobs in terms of labor time required by qualified workers 
at a normal pace under normal conditions. 
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The principles of work measurement have long been recognized by manage- 
ment. Our efforts in the depot area have been encouraging. Application 
of the principles of work measurement are also being used at field and organiza- 
tional levels. 


IMPROVED MAINTAINABILITY 





Maintainability, as visualized by the Air Force, encompasses combined features 
and characteristics of equipment design which enhance the accomplishment 
of maintenance personnel of average skill. 

There are many examples of design for maintenance which are now being 
incorporated in our weapon systems. Improved maintainability of electronic 
equipment has been emphasized. The electronic shelf principle, is being used 
in the newer models of aircraft. This principle involves the grouping together 
of the electronic components in an easily accessible area in the aircraft. Use 
of the module concept is also being fostered by many manufacturers. Pre- 
viously a component was made up of a maze of wires, resisters, and tubes. These 
had to be individually checked when the component failed. Now we have small 
plug-in subunits with operation test buttons installed. That simplifies mainte- 
nance and gets the major unit back in service quicker. 



















PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 





It goes without saying that a more reliable product requires less maintenance. 
For example, the telephone industry has developed relays which will operate 
2 million times without failure. This lessens the maintenance job considerably. 

We, too, are also interested in improving the products we use. The Air Force 
has instituted a product improvement program for the purpose of getting more 
reliability out of the equipment we use. An example where we have incorporated 
reliability into our aircraft is in the improvement of electronic systems to 
include the printed circuit system. 


CONTINUOUS EXAMINATION OF MAINTENANCE STANDARDS 


We have established, for all Air Force equipment, certain standards which are 
designed to insure safety of both the equipment and the operator. These stand- 
ards include minimum maintenance that must be performed in order to produce 
an acceptable article and the objective is trouble free operating times between 
inspections and overhauls, 

















CONCLUSION 





In concluding our presentation of the maintenance and modification program, 
I stress that the maintenance engineering mission is vital to the success of the 
Air Force. Planning for a critical initial period and the increasing complexity 
of our weapons systems has brought into focus the ever-increasing importance 
of the maintenance engineering mission. We have discussed the trends in the 
growth of the Air Force and have related these trends to maintenance require- 
ments. We can assure you that we are making every possible effort to increase 
our efficiency and effectiveness. 


DEPOT SUPPORT PANEL 


General Bogart. Details of the requirements for the remaining 
budget projects in program 430 are explained in the presentation state- 
ment of the Depot Support Panel, which I would like to insert in the 
record at this point. 

(The presentation statement referred to follows :) 












DEPOT SUPPORT OPERATIONS 


The Depot Support Operations Panel area consists of budget projects 432, 
“Depot supply operations,” 433, “Distribution of materiel other than first des- 
tination,” 434, “Printing and reproduction,” 436, “Disposition of deceased per- 
sonnel,” 4388, “Base maintenance and operation,” and 439, “Major repairs.” 
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SCOPE, METHODS OF COMPUTATION, AND EXPLANATION OF CHANGE 


Project 432. “Depot supply operations” includes the activities for receipt, 
storage, and issue: corrosion treatment; packing and crating; and the salvage 
and disposition of excess and surplus property. 

We are requesting $203,856,000 for fiscal year 1957 for this project. The major 
portion of the personnel requirements for this project is based on the actual 
dollar value of receipts, issues, and inventory during the base period. This in- 
formation is related to the projected supply workload that is expected in fiscal 
year 1957. The methods of computation utilized in development of personnel 
requirements are developed in three basic categories. These are: (1) Category 
A, those functions which are considered to be of a constant nature; (2) category 
B, those functions that are related to other than dollar value characteristics ; 
(3) eategory C, those functions which are related to one or more of the dollar 
value characteristics (receipts, issues, and on-hand inventory). The net change 
in fund requirements between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 is related to 
additional personnel requirements associated with the increased workload esti- 
mated for fiscal year 1957. In fiscal year 1956 the workload in the supply area 
will be 50,139,000 line items processed. In fiscal year 1957 it is estimated the 
line items to be processed will be 53,591,000. For category C, which comprises 
the major portion of the personnel requirements in this budget project, it is 
estimated it will take 32,587 man-years to accomplish the workload in fiscal 
year 1956. In comparison the fiscal year 1957 estimated man-year requirements 
are 34,250. You will note that the items to be processed will increase by 6.9 
percent while the request for additional civilian personnel in fiscal year 1957 
increases only 5.1 percent. 

Nonpersonnel requirements in fiscal year 1957 remain at approximately the 
same level as in fiscal year 1956. An increase in the requirement for contractual 
handling of complete weapons system is offset by reductions in the requirements 
for commercial warehousing. 

Project 433, “Distribution of materiel other than first destination,” provides 
for the movement of Air Force materiel from Air Force depots to using organi- 
zations; reimbursement to the Military Sea Transportation Service ; commercial 
airlift to augment the capability of the Military Air Transport Service to meet 
Department of Defense requirements; and stevedoring, sorting, handling, ter- 
minal charges, and other costs incident to transportation. Fund requirements for 
first destination transportation of equipment and supplies (such as from manu- 
facturers to depots), bulk ocean shipments of aviation fuels and lubricants, land 
and sea transportation of military personnel and their dependents on permanent 
change of station, and land transportation of organization equipment and impedi- 
menta, have been included in other appropriation areas (aircraft and related 
equipment, military personnel requirements). 

We are requesting funds in the amount of $158,498,000 for fiscal year 1957 for 
this project. To compute the requirements reflected under this project, we 
utilized military man-years, weighted flying hours, and ton-miles of high priority 
air cargo to be moved which is in excess of the Military Air Transport Service 
capability. 

The increased airlift capability of the Military Air Transport Service will 
result in a reduction of commercial airlift requirements, and is the primary 
factor accounting for the reduction of $13,978,193 for fiscal year 1957, as compared 
to fiscal year 1956. 

Project 434, “Printing and reproduction,” provides printing funds for the 
Department of the Air Force. Our estimated requirements for the budget year 
are $13,202,300 for departmental printing and $13,563,700 for field printing, for 
a total amount of $26,766,000. Departmental printing originates within Head- 
quarters USAF and is for general use throughout the Air Force. Field printing 
is primarily for use within the originating command. This project does not 
include printing for the mutual defense assistance program, Air National Guard, 
research and development, medical, or the nonindustrially funded field printing 
plants. The printing requirements for these activities have been included in 
other appropriate areas. 

Air Force printing requirements cannot be related to any single program since 
they support all aspects of the Air Force mission. Requirements were developed 
by a canvass of Air Staff offices and major commands. The resulting line item 
listing was evaluated and priced, giving due consideration to the variable factors 
which have a bearing on the final cost. 
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The most significant change in this project is in technical publications. 
During fiscal year 1956 the Air Force asked and received authority from the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Printing to procure printed technical data 
directly from equipment contractors as items of equipment rather than as 
printing. During the current year approximately $2.8 million will be utilized for 
this purpose. Since this authority is for 1 year only (fiscal year 1956) and is 
subject to review by the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing at the end 
of this year, we have included in this budget project the requirements for tech- 
nical publications for fiscal year 1957. 

Funds in the amount of $1,646,000 are required for project 436, “Disposition of 
deceased personnel.” The expenses involved include— 

(a) Search, recovery, identification, preparation, transportation, and burial 
of remains. 

(b) Transportation of escorts. 

(c) Mortuary supplies and equipment (including caskets ). 

(d) Mortuary personnel. 

The budget estimate is computed on the basis of mortality rates determined 
within the Air Force. Mortality rates times the programed average troop 
strength of the Air Force provides the estimated number of deaths the Air Force 
will suffer. The number of deaths times the unit costs, as gained from experience, 
determines the amount of funds needed for care and disposition of remains. 
The actual mortality rate for fiscal year 1955 was 2.2 deaths per 1,000 persons. 
A mortality rate of 2.3 was used to compute the fiscal year 1956 and 1957 
estimates. This is the average of the death rates for the previous 4-year period. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1957 is approximately $95,000 higher than the 
estimate for fiseal vear 1956. This increase is due to several factors. For 
example, the cost for transportation of escorts has increased because of a higher 
average unit cost based on the latest experience data available. Also, the average 
cost has increased for funeral supplies and services obtained under contract, 
based on analysis of the latest contract information available. 

Project 488, “Base maintenance and operations,” is often considered a house- 
keeping project because it covers such services as upkeep of building and grounds, 
base transportation, guards, fire protection, and administrative services and 
functions. At logistic installations, however, this project also furnishes services 
which are a vital and intimate part of the prime mission area and go beyond 
pure housekeeping. 

For example, this project provides the electrical accounting machines which 
are used to control our supply operation. These machines also provide the 
necessary reports and data to assist management of the Air Force; for example, 
the reports and data to control and administer our personnel. The same machines 
and their operators are used to maintain an efficient production control in our 
maintenance depots. 

This project pays for the special communications network which is an integral 
part of our logistical system. Over these communications our supply requisi- 
tions and distribution control data are transmitted. An example, is the operation 
of the transceiver which speeds up the transmission of requisitions and reduces 
errors. 

These machines and communications are directly responsible for many of the 
improvements that have been made in the management of our resources and will 
make further improvement possible. 

Funds in the amount of $244,346,000 are requested under project 438 for fiscal 
year 1957. This represents an increase of $1,488,894 for fiscal year 1957 over 
fiscal year 1956. 

The categories of expense that contribute the major part of the increased re- 
quirement for additional funds during fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 are 
increased costs of a civilian personnel due to pay raises, rentals of electronic 
data processing machines and electrical accounting machines, and ground fuels 
and lubricants used to support the Air Force logistical mission in the Zone of 
Interior and overseas. These increases are partially offset by decreased require- 
ments in other categories such as purchase of operating supplies and real prop- 
erty maintenance by contract. 

Project 439, ‘““Major repairs,” provides for major and emergency repairs, modifi- 
cations, and alterations for logistical installations and facilities. This work is 
beyond the capability of airbase personnel who perform day-to-day maintenance. 
It is the type of work required to restore real properties to economically usable 
condition or to modify facilities to meet requirements arising from mission 
changes and to improve operations. The fiscal year 1957 request for $6,247,000 
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for this project is $922,300 greater than the project authorization for fiscal year 
1956. This increase is caused by new projects which have developed as well as 
the acerued backlog of projects which were deferred in favor of higher priority 


items. 

Senator SarronstaLi. General Bogart, I would like to ask you 
one question. You testified before this Comeimrtteey when Mr. Wilson 
ind the others were here on questioning, as to how much the Air 
Force staff asked for and how much was finally granted. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You testified at that time to certain figures 
which I was informed afterward there had been some change in. 
Now, could you give us those figures accurately, as accurately as 
you can at the present time ? 

’ General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstraLu. There was $20 billion originally cut down 
to $19.8 billion, as I understand. That is just to give you a start. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. Now, give those figures accurately, please. 

General Bogart. Senator Saltonstall, this is Air Force total. The 
original Air Force recommendation as made to the Budget Advisory 
Committee, was for $20,480,800,000. 


BUDGET ADVISORY COMMITTEER 


The Budget Advisory Committee recommended, and the Chief of 
Staff approved, $19,392,000,000. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Now, is the Budget Advisory Committee 
composed of Air Force staff officers ? 

General Bogart. It is composed of Air Force staff officers. 

It is the representative of each directorate of the Air Force staff. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


The Secretary and the Chief in their joint review approved, and 
we submitted to the Department of Defense, a requirement for 
s18.881.000.000. 

The allowance which was given to us was $16,518,000,000. 

We then had the total for the budget, which is now before this com 
mittee, having the supplemental request included, $16,894,500,000. 

Senator SaLroNsraLL. Then there is a difference from $19,392, 
000,000 to $16,894,000,000; is that correct ? 

General Bocartr. Yes, sir; from the Budget Advisory Committee’s 
review. 

OVERALL REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Senator SatronsTALuL. Now, that is a cut of $2,498,000,.000. 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much of that was actually eut? That 
is what is so confusing and about which you testified. If you are 
not ready to give that today, you can give it to us at some other time. 

General Bogart. I think I would like to check back. What you are 
asking is how much of that is an arbitrary cut ? 

Senator Sauronstaty. That is correct. The reason I bring this up 
is that you testified before, if my memory is correct, that it was a cut 
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of about $250 million. Then I was told later on that you wished to 
correct that figure to a cut of $500 million. 

General Bocart. I adjusted that to $500 million, sir, because I was 
unable to identify, in reviewing my notes, specific cuts against “Main- 
(enance and operations” particularly. 

[t is approximately $400 million in “Maintenance and operations.” 
I cannot specify against which items those are. 


ARBITRARY CUT 


Senator SALTonsTa.L. If it is an arbitrary cut of $500 million this 
means that you have $2,498,000,000, less $500 million which is in round 
figures $2 billion. 

Now, $2 billion reduction from the $19,392,000,000, which was the 
amount recommended by the Budget Advisory Committee of the Air 
Force, your responsible people, now, where was that $2 billion made 
up and how? 


IDENTIFICATION OF SPECIFIC PROGRAM REDUCTIONS 


General Bocart. The $2 billion is identified against specific pro- 
gram changes which were directed and approved or against the recoup- 
ment which we volunteered, or against the change in lead time in the 
procurement of aircraft which was worked out with Mr. Wilson. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. Now, can you supply for the record as accu- 
rately as you can, how that $2 billion is made up? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. It is my understanding that it is your testi- 
mony, and it is a point about which there is considerable contention, 
that there was an arbitrary cut of $2,500,000,000 by the Secretary of 
Defense and Budget Director over what the Air Force Advisory Com- 
mittee requested. 

Now, it is my understanding that it was an arbitrary cut not of 
$2,500,000,000, but of $500 million. 

General Boeart. There is about $500 million that cannot be identi- 
tied against a specific action or for a specific reason on which the Air 
Force agreed we could carry on our program. 

Senator SamronstaLL. Then from what source does the $2 billion 
come so that it is available for the Air Force program of 1957? 

General Bocartr. The $1.1 billion, sir, comes from prior year recoup- 
ments. 

Senator SatronstTaLu. Can you supply those figures right now? 

General Bogart. No, sir; I cannot. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Let us not go into it at all, if you cannot 
give us the total. 

General Bogart. I will have to get my notes. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Do you substantiate your testimony, then ? 

General Bocart. I do, sir. 

Senator SavronstaLL. Can it be said accurately that the difference 
between what the Air Force uniformed personnel requested and what 
was granted was a difference of $500 million ? 

General Bogart. On an arbitrary basis; yes, sir. That is true. 

Senator Satronstau. The rest of their program was covered ? 

(reneral Bogart. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. I would like to see the figures that show that ? 

General Bogart. Very well, sir. We have them. 

Senator SauronsTau.. If it is less than $500 million, if you can 
break that figure down, I would like to see that. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Could you write that in the form of a letter 
to the chairman so that it makes it clear and send me a copy of that 
letter ? 

General Bogarr. We will do that, sir. 

(The material referred to is to be submitted to the chairman. ) 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, getting back to the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation, we next come to budget program 440 
which provides for support of the training programs of the Air Force, 
\ir Force Reserve, and Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps, 

ncluding schools and training, equipment, supplies, and literature 
for training, base maintenance and operations, and major repair and 
rehabilitation of facilities whose primary function is training. 

The following table reflects dollar requirements for this program 
by budget project. 

Senator Cuavez. That may go into the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Title 


eats Ct CN ig iis siti cncussccscutacdincncssel SET $70, 430, 005 
Training equipment and supplies----_---- . es 4, 673, 190 5, 526, GOK 
Installation of fixed communications-electronics 

technical components ; iat 0 250, 000 
Base maintenance and operations eS ee ee 195, 970, 586 225, 894, 390 
9 | Major repairs. .........-- ; ef. 4, 229, 945 3, 404, 701 


Total program requirement. Bi 2 259, 876, 456 305, 505, 996 


Less anticipated reimbursements__....._____- 11, 334, 901 8, 353, 900 


New obligating authority hashes os 248, 541,555 | 297, 152, 096 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, details of these fund requirements 
in budget program 440 are contained in the presentation statement of 
the training panel which I would like to insert into the record at this 
point. 

(The presentation statement referred to follows :) 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


I will cover the individual training within the active and Reserve establish- 
ments for fiscal year 1957. I intend to show you: First, how we arrive at our 
training requirement; second, how we accomplish the training job; and lastly, 
what it costs. As to the first topic, our gross training requirement is the differ- 
ence me programed strength levels and the projected availability of per- 
sonnel, 

MILITARY STRENGTH OBJECTIVES 


Total military strength objectives of the Air Force from fiscal year 1955 
through fiscal year 1959 as shown here. 
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Total military strengths, fiscal years 1955-59 
Fiscal year 1955 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1957 


960, 000 | Fiscal year 1958___ 


__ 969, 000 
916, 000 


975, 000 


Fiscal year 1959_______- ee 
We drop to a low point of 916,000 by end of fiscal year 1956, and with level 
procurement we attain 975,000 by end 1959. 


TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 


The force level and total number of military personnel by category are 
divided and expressed in terms of skills requirements by command, units and 
bases. Next, we project military personnel gains and losses by skills. We 
then match our future requirements against a future inventory of skills which 
we estimate will be available during the program period. The difference be- 
tween skill requirements and projected availability is our training require 
ment. 


sub- 


RETENTION AND REENLISTMENT 

The Air Force is vigorously trying to retain more of its people. Congress, 
the Department of Defense, the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of 
Staff enthusiastically support this effort. The Career Incentive Act and the 
reenlistment bonus, passed by Congress, were major factors in retaining trained 
personnel. This year we are asking for more medical care for dependents and 
more family housing. Our objective is to make our people happier and, in turn, 
more productive. 

The following chart shows what has happened as a result of our retention and 
reenlistment effort. 


Reenlistment rates 


All | Ist All ist 
airmen | termers iirmen termiers 
| (percent- | (percent- (pereent percent 
age ave age) 


July ! 
August 
September 
October 


1955—April 2 
May 
June 
July. 


moun 


November 
December 
January 
Februar) 


August 
September 
October 
November 


Jo de ee UI 


March 


' Bonus effective July 15, 1954. 
2 Pay raise efleetive Apr. 1, 1955, 


The first term rate rose from 9 percent in September 1954 and 30 
November 1955; the rate at which all airmen reenlisted went from 19 percent 
to 45 percent. A note of caution here, however. Persons in such areas as food 
service, transportation, supply and general administration have reenlisted at 
nearly twice the rate of those in electronics, armament systems, airplane ani 
engine maintenance, and air traffic control and warning. In the latter fields, 
we can use only those with a very high order of aptitude. These have more to 
offer to begin with and they acquire more while with us; so their opportunities 
on the outside are very favorable. These are the ones who leave us to go to 
school or into industry. Therefore, our job in reenlistment is not finished and, 
in turn, the dollars that we must spend to get and to train replacements within 
the critical areas are still large in number. 
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GAINS AND LOSSES (AIRMEN AND OFFICERS) 

The following chart shows gains and losses of airmen by grade for 1955, 1956, 
and 1957. 
Airmen losses and gains 


Fiseal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
Losses Gains Losses Gains Losses Gains 
| 
E-i...< tale calla Pistia 12, 860 161, 961 | 11, 987 129, 2/4 10, 501 123, 740 
E-2 ; ee as ted 15, 726 21, 407 | 20, 055 13, 951 11, 987 13, 164 
K-3 : 24, 968 6, 655 41, 685 6, 094 29, 046 6, 062 
E-4 73, 406 4,034 | 85, 726 4. 872 60, 117 4, 536 
E-5 58, 094 2, 967 | 40, 89% 2, 352 19, 415 2, 016 
E-6__-- semana 2 3, 659 1,842 4, 708 850 1,717 | 756 
E-7 1, 959 452 2, 992 350 1,713 | 192 


i 


On the vertical scales are the grades beginning with El, airman basic, through 
master sergeant, ET. The horizontal scale shows losses and gains in thousands. 
Gains are predominately in airman basic; losses are highest in the airman, first 
class. This loss of some 80,000 airmen, first class and staff sergeants in fiscal 
year 1957 is a 2-way loss. We lose both the man’s immediate productiveness and 
his future potential. 

High turnover in certain skill areas of our officer inventory also generates 
a continuing and expensive training requirement, both in formal schools and 
on-the-job. The following chart shows losses and gains in our officer corps. 
The horizontal scale is in thousands. In fiscal year 1957 our losses will be 
16,652; our gains, 14,432—a net decrease of 2,220. 


Officer losses and gains 


Fiseal year Losses (Gals 
WO etsieaeas ieee Sk es bh Hi nical aa J sth si Rilo 13, 264 20, 661 
5 SE ES eg ea I ee. go ok ee FA ee . 14, 906 22, 477 
SORT cess eater ee * 16, 652 14, 432 


RECRUITING 


Largely because of our recruiting organization, we still have a strictly volun- 
teer Air Force with a minimum tour of duty of 4 years. In addition to recruiting 
male and female airmen, the recruiting wing also procures aviation cadets, 
nurses, and WAF officers. The success of our procurement job is based on a 
campaign to encourage the enlistment of 4-year volunteers, prior-servicemen, and 
aviation cadets. To be effective on both a national and local basis, we employ 
a professional advertising agency. With their aid, we have capitalized on pub- 
lic service radio, television, and magazine coverage. The funds appropriated 
by Congress each year for recruiting advertising purposes provide sales tools 
for the recruiters and are not used to purchase time and space in national media 
of general circulation. It is estimated that the Air Force receives gratuitous 
public service advertising which would cost between 10 and 12 million dollars 
annually. The combined achievements of the 3500th Recruiting Wing and the 
advertising effort have contributed greatly to our success in the maintaining of 
an all-volunteer Air Force. 

OFFICER PROCUREMENT 


The following chart shows the specifics of officer procurement in fiscal year 
1957: 6,660 from the AFROTC program; 3,921 medical officers; 1,645 aviation 
cadets; 844 direct appointments and recallees ; 548 officers from officer candidate 


a 450 warrant officers; and 364 from military academies for a total of 
432, 
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Officer procurement, fiscal year 1957 


I ett Ait stint ieiibideeie 6, 660 | Warrant officer_..._.._------- 450 

IE «CHOOT, on ieee cccccen 3, 921 | Military Academy---_---~---- 364 

DEI OI sister sss nieiseccinieiaicini 1, 645 — 

Ris ice sieealnkaiia cscs ebnineaccapuiliees el S44 Total officer procure- 

Officer candidate school__---- 548 5 oe ee 14, 482 
ORGANIZATION 


Organizations through which we meet training requirements include: The Air 
University, Air Training Command (ATC); Air Force Academy; Continental 
Air Command; and other major air commands. 


MILITARY TECHNICAL TRAINING 


First, let’s consider ATC’s military and technical training programs. These 
programs have three objectives: To train new airmen, to provide advanced 
training, and to conduct special training in new and complex weapons systems. 


Airmen training requirement 








Occupational area Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 

Con nee. bias 2 chee Bx cdix 26, 076 23, 799 24 274 
Electronic engineering ; 18, 103 16, 523 21, 347 
Maintenance engineering... _....-.. 3 a ile aint 32, 455 29, 591 36, 241 
Maintenance crafts and trades...............................- 9, 188 8, 379 10, 787 
Logistics Rake i 28, 218 25. 741 18. 572 
Personnel and administration ao dkiewected 31, 772 28, 982 19, 414 
Comptroller. II ai ett dicing 957 871 | 141 
NE NUNN css inccssccocsinctanaoeceneschbemisiestuiekaeke 5, 103 4, 662 2, 471 

Total training requirement. . 138, 548 133, 247 


Riba Teco sieed 151, 872 





The airmen training requirements have been consolidated on the above table, 
broken down by occupational area. The first three areas, “Combat support,” 
“Electronics engineering,” and “Maintenance engineering,” represent our greatest 
requirements and the most complex skill areas. Sixty-one percent of our train- 
ing requirement goes into these fields. 


Military technical training 











Old system New system 
ae pe, ae see | 
Basic military -_- _...-| 11 weeks 6 weeks (65 percent). 
. (11 weeks for 35 percent). 
Technical training... 21 weeks. .....| 21 weeks. 
co | SR RRA til. 1 Epa see Ny are 32 weeks-_.....| 27 weeks. 











——— 


Under the old system, new recruits attended an 11-week basic military training 
course. At the end of this course, 35 percent were assigned directly to the major 
commands, and the remaining 65 percent went into technical training for an 
average of 21 weeks. Since January 2, 1956, airmen going to technical schools 
receive only 6 weeks of basic military training at the military training centers. 
The remaining 5 weeks of this training is given at the technical schools. Airmen 
not going to technical schools still receive 11 weeks at the military training cen- 
ter. The average time in training for the technical school graduate has been 
reduced from 32 to 27 weeks. 

Concurrently with the decision to implement partial integration, reduced pro- 
eurement was adopted, and technical training course lengths were reexamined. 
We have reduced our student pipeline and permanent party by approximately 
14,000 with an ultimate saving of 21,000 in view. 

The following chart shows the diversity of training and the variation in course 
lengths. Courses vary in length from 64 weeks to the minimum course of 11 weeks. 
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Approximately two-thirds of the training requirement is in the longer, more tech- 
nical courses. The remaining third is in the soft core skills in which on-the-job 
training is used extensively. 


Course lengths, integrated training program 


Course Weeks Course Weeks 
MG-10 fire-control system _______- ee i csneapinnes 26 
E-9 fire-eontrol system mechanic... 52/ Parachute rigger_____________--_- 22 
ATC radar repairman_-_-_-_-_-_ cies 42 | Gas-generator plant operator__-_-_ 17 
WX equipment repairman________ a rer caiticelinsinptubiinertiatctatamning 14 
Photo equipment repairman_-_-_-___- 34 | Motion-picture lab specialist______ 11 
GAM-68 meceRanic.._............. 31 | Equipment operator____.____-_--_-_ 11 
Dental lab specialist__..__.____-_-_- 31 


FLYING TRAINING 


Turning now to our pilot training program, I want to emphasize first that the 
increasing complexity of equipment has demanded a higher level of pilot pro- 
ficiency. To obtain this added proficiency, pilot training has gone from 12 months 
in World War II, to 15 for subsonic and 16 for supersonic. The following chart 
shows the pilot training program. There is a small decrease in pilot production 
and an increase in the Army pilot-training program. 


Pilot training 


= : 








Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
Pilot production 1955 1956 1957 
actual planned | planned 
0... 8, A seh Sotiris sale iad dietitians ia cakid 5, 787 | 5, 974 | 5, 514 
Air National Guard Sh A EAS CET Sad 359 | 350 | 404 
Mutual Defense Administration Program ‘5 J 618 | 145 | 112 
Latin American —_ nes i 87 56 | 112 
Feces ; red ; 6, 851 | 6, 525 | 6, 232 
Army pilot training __. sucha aisha a laeainiaanaiimacaall 1, 290 | 1, 463 | 1, 800 


The following chart shows our observer-training program. Production of new 
observers declines from fiscal year 1955 and advanced training increases, netting 
i small increase in the overall program. 


Observer training 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 planned | 1957 planned 


Fiscal year 
|} 1955 actual 





New observer production: 








NE elie Sa pattdnnhdinienlesinaanconiaes 4, 359 | 2, 508 | 2, 504 
Ta reno iene piste ettnetdend en ome: 22 96 | 194 
Upgrade and conversion production..._.........-...-.---.-.--.! 2, 523 | 3, 652 3, 862 
ea eicteseienececncende a aie 6, 904 | 6, 256 | 6, 560 


PROFESSION AL EDUCATION 


The Air University administers our professional education program. The fol- 
lowing chart shows a quantitative comparison of requirements versus graduates 
from the Air University Command and Staff schools. 


Officer education program, requirement versus graduates 


Percent Number Number of 
required required graduates 





D2. VE ER iteeincicin stirs tnensinanrs serine enieuiapitieat 1.7 | 2, 423 

COMMUN UE Rk cs cee ie ce aecaneweneen 16.7 23, 798 8, 311 

Geena CeO. ne See ee oeee 46.0 65, 550 18, 349 
} 
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The next chart shows Air University resident course inputs for 1955 and 
planned inputs for 1956 and 1957. They provide specialized training to meet 
specific Air Force requirements, and the student loads for these courses are deter- 
mined on a demand basis. 


Air University resident schools and courses 


as . | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
cares — | 1956 planned | 1957 planned 
pete. input input 


Command and Staff School_ 1, 000 
Air War College 160 
Academic instructor : , 260 
Air weapons -.- j 160 
Air we apons orientation a tt tet. : 2, 85 2, 850 
Air weapons refresher 

Weapons employment planning indoc trination 

Squadron officer orientation (Reserve 

Command and staff orientation (Reserve) 


\ 
Squadron Officer School. - -- aes 2, 2! a 2, 250 2,2 


Total. 


The following chart shows the Institute of Technology, USAF programs: 


Institute of Technology, USAF 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1955 actual 1956 planned | 1957 planned 
input input | input 

| 

Resident program 

Civilian institutions program 

Service language schools 


Total 


It reflects the actual input for fiscal year 1955 and planned inputs for fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957. The resident program is composed chiefly of engineering 
sciences. These courses are conducted at both the graduate and undergraduate 
levels. The civilian institutions program is conducted at colleges, universities, 
and industries throughout the United States. Foreign language training is given 
at Army, Navy, and civilian schools for military assistance advisory groups, air 
technical intelligence centers, and the USAF Security Service. Our medical 
training program is conducted at Gunter Air Force Base (AFB), Ala., and 
Randolph AFB, Tex. 

AFROTC PROGRAM 


AFROTC provides our largest source of college-trained officers. The program 
functions at 188 institutions, and its 1956 graduates should provide 6,825 offi- 
cers—5,500 of them are due to enter flying training; 960 will have engineering 
and technical backgrounds: 225 will be nonflying, nontechnical graduates; and 
140 will be veterans with no active-duty obligation. 


ROTC production 


; | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
lype graduate 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 
(class 1954) | | (class 1955) | ‘ (class 1956) | (class 1957) 


| 

Category I (pilot) a 6, 235 | 6, 300 | 4, 000 4, 000 

Category IA (observer) 2oc5 sei 1, 351 2, 500 1, 500 1, 500 

Category II (technical) -_--- : 1,718 | 1, 350 | 960 960 

Category III (nontechnical and nonflying) - aad nia 4, = 650 225 225 
edennses 


Category IV (veterans) - 100 | 140 350 





eemecta | 13,668 | 6, 825 | 7,035 


} Includes 4,647 graduates who received certificates of completion. 
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AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


The Academy was activated at its temporary site, Lowry AFB, Denver, Colo., 
in August 1954, pending the move to permanent facilities at Colorado Springs, 
scheduled for completion in June 1958. Our program calls for entry of 300 
students each year in fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958, and 624 in fiseal year 
1959. 


INDIVIDUAL RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


1 will now discuss the individual training program for our Reserve forces, 
established to satisfy unit augmentation and personnel replacement. Several 
training elements, using classroom and on-the-job training techniques, have 
heen established. The mobilization assignee element relies primarily on on 
the-job training and acquaints the individual with the demands of the position 
he will occupy upon mobilization. For reservists not living close to active units, 
the Air Reserve centers provide classroom and laboratory training in specialized 
skill areas. One hundred and seven of these centers are programed by the end 
of fiseal year 1957. Pilot and navigator skills which cannot be trained in Air 
Reserve centers and who are in the mobilization requirement are trained at Air 
Reserve flying centers. Our fiscal year 1957 program provides for activating 
two new squadrons and for continued growth within existing ones 


CIVIL AIR PATROL 


a 

The USAF has a civilian auxiliary—the Civil Air Patrol. The primary mis 
sion of CAP is aviation education. We provide support for the CAP operations 
which include search and rescue flights; maintenance of a nationwide radio 
net for emergency use; and building a membership of carefully selected cadet 
who are a potential source of personnel procurement for the USAF. 

In summary, we have seen that the USAF training program is primarily ad 
ministered and conducted by the Air Training Command, Continental Air 
Command, Air University and the Air Force Academy. However, the training 
requirements represent levies placed by all commands, other services, and foreign 
nations. 

The following chart is a summary of the production from our resident training 
programs: 

Training production for fiscal year 1957 


Military technical training____- gm : ‘ Z _ 204, 450 
Pilot training_-~~_~- E 6, 232 
Observer training —_- wp hkctaii a 5 hea taninal ; 6, 560 
Crew training ~_.__~- : pitinistinanaliies tae ahs al 5, OSL 

. 6, 660 
Air University resident schools and courses_____~_ 8, STO 
Institute of technology USAF__-_- eS 3, 500 
Army pilot training (input) _----_~_- . 1, 800 


On the next chart, we show the training facilities by type of training for fis 
cal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. Note that we have 192 locations in fiscal year 
1957. The increases in our training facilities are all associated with the ex- 
pansion of the Air Reserve program. 


Training facilities 


Type Fiscal year Fiscal year 
: 1955 1956 


Military technical training bases ! 

Flying training bases_- 
Contractor-operated 
Government-operated 

Professional training bases 

\ir Reserve centers___- 

Air Reserve flying training locations 


Recruiting stations _ -- es) 
AFROTC (colleges and universities) 


' Does not include Hq Tech TAF (Gulfport). 
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I would now like to relate all of this to the fund requirements. We are request- 
ing funds shown on the next chart to carry out these seven basic programs: 
1. Personnel procurement. 
2. Military technical training. 
. Flying training. 
. Professional education. 
5. Reserve training. 
. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities. 
7. Air Force Academy. 

In order to do this we feel that in fiscal year 1957 we will need the funds 
shown on the following chart. The training-support program (P-440) will re- 
quire $342,334,000. This amount is composed of 5 budget projects, only 4 of 
which require funding in fiscal year 1957. 


Summary of program 440, requirements by budget project 


|Fiseal year 1955| Fiscal year 1956/Fiseal year 1957 


Program 440 total. ($259, 876, 456)| ($305, 505,996); ($342, 334, 000 
Personnel] costs. . ne 137, 177, 296 165, 712, 700 201, 296, 000 
Nonpersonnel costs - - - - - - 122, 699, 160 139, 793, 296 | 141, 038, 000 

PO Giiicasnneinaicn acai ; ies wie (55, 002, 735) (70, 430, 005) (76, 915, 000) 
PUSRORINNS GONE. .. 2.622502 se ccc cede- aH 25, 017, 713 31, 327, 000 38, 037, 000 
Nonpersonnel costs - - - 29, 985, 022 39, 103, 005 38, 878, B00 

Project 444 (nonpersonnel costs) 4 (4, 673, 190) (5, 526, 900) | (5, 129, 000) 

Project 447 (nonpersonne!] costs) photee (0) (250, 000) (0) 

Project 448.......-.-- ° (195, 970, 586) | (225, 894, 390) | (252, 550, 000) 
Personnel costs. - - - 112, 159, 583 134, 385, 700 | 163, 259, 000 
Nonpersonnel costs 83, 811, 003 | 91, 508, 690 89, 291, 000 

Project 449 (nonpersonnel costs) | (4, 229, 945) | (3, 404, 701) (7, 740, 000) 

| 


You will note the increase of some $36.8 million in fiscal year 1957. $35.5 mil- 
lion of this increase is due to the substitution of civilians for military personnel. 
This affects projects 443 and 448. 

Project 448, Schools and Training, will require $76,915,000 in fiscal year 1957 
for civilian instructors, recruiting advertising expenses, locally procured sup- 
plies, materials and services, contract training tuition fees, and temporary duty 
travel. The bulk of the $6.5 million increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 
1956 is reflected in personnel costs. For nonpersonnel costs we are actually 
requesting fewer dollars than for fiscal year 1956. 

Our fund requirement for Project 444, Training Equipment and Supplies, is 
about $400,000 less for fiscal year 1957 than for fiscal year 1956. These funds pro- 
vide for central procurement of training equipment, supplies, services, and andio- 
visual training aids. 

Project 448, Base Maintenance and Operations, is the project into which fall 
the support funds for our base complex. Again, personnel costs are responsible 
for the increase. In fact, our nonpersonnel requirement for fiscal year 1957 is 
approximately $2.2 million less than for fiscal year 1956. But the conversion of 
jobs from military to civilian personnel, and the increases resulting from our 
expanded base structure result in a personnel cost increase of about $29 million. 
The net increase for this project is approximately $27 million. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


General Bocarr. Budget program 450 provides for locally incurred 
operation and maintenance expenses in support of the operational 
commands of the Air Force, such as the Strategic Air Command, Air 
Defense Command, Tactical Air Command, and overseas commands. 

These requirements are based upon Air Force programs which de- 
scribe the projected worldwide activity of the Air Force during this 
period. 

The following table shows the distribution of funds required in 
budget program 450, by budget project. 
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Senator CHavez. We will make that a part of the record. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Title 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


457 | Installation of fixed communications— Eleetronics 


"a and technical components $6, 409, 345 $9, 126, 070 $16, 513, 000 
s | Base maintenance and operations 674, 030,085 | 799, 744, 202 933, 660, 000 
} Major repair and rehabilitation 31,722,438 | 39, 723, 433 | 38, 818, 000 
| 
} 
| 
j 
i 


pr 


Total program requirement 712, 161,868 | 848, 593, 705 988, 991, 000 
Less anticipated reimbursements 16, 878, 007 23, 892, 781 | 23, 667, 000 


New obligating authority 695 283, 861 ‘8m, 700, 924 | 965,324, 000 


INSTALLATION OF FIXED COMMUNICATIONS—ELECTRONICS AND TECHNICAL 
COMPONENTS 


General Bocarr. The requirement for installation of fixed commu- 
nications—electronics and technical components was explained in the 
presentation by the chairman of the communications—electronics 
panel. 


BASE MAINTENACE AND OPERATIONS 


Budget project 458, base maintenance and operations, provides for 
expenses of Air Force installations classified in the Air Force base 
utilization program as operational support installations, including 
the aireraft control and warning facilities. 

Additional activities support from this budget project are planned 
rotation of combat units on temporary duty to overseas loc ations; air 
combat maneuvers designed to test and evaluate the readiness ‘and 
combat capabilities of operational units, and special air defense pro- 
grams, such as the semiautomatic ground environment system— 
SAGE—the distant early warning line—DEW line—and White 
Alice. 

Aviation engineers have returned to Army control as of March 1, 
1956, and, therefore, training and support of these troops are no 
longer previded for from the operation and maintenance appropria- 
tion. 

THE INSTALLATION SUPPORT PROGRAM 


About $745,640,000, or 79.8 percent of the funds requested in this 
budget project will be required for the maintenance and operation of 
bases and the support of operational missions. The types of expense 
are similar to those described previously in budget project 438 as 
“Housekeeping expenses.” 


AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


Twenty-six million five hundred thousand dollars are requested for 
the operation of the Aeronautical Chart and Information Center, 
which produces aeronautical charts, cartographic target materials, 
and related cartographic services required for the Air Force opera- 
tional mission. 
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SPECIAL AIR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Sixty-eight million five hundred and seventy-two thousand will be 
used for continuation of the improvement and augmentation pro- 
grams for the aircraft control and warning system. 


CONTRACTOR TECHNICIANS 


Forty-eight million three hundred thousand will be used to provide 
for the contractual services of technical specialists on ground elec- 


tronics equipment and highly complex new equipment “installed in 
modern aircraft. 


ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS AND AIR OPERATIONS 


Costs of the rotation and air operation of combat units to overseas 
locations for the purpose of maintaining and improving their combat 
readiness are provided for the amount of $17,200,000, 


AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 
One million seven hundred thousand will be used to provide for 
the conduct of training maneuvers and exercises to increase the readi- 


ness and combat capabilities of the Air Force. 


MAJOR REPAIRS AND REHABILITATION 


The estimate includes funds for major repairs, rehabilitation, emer- 


gency repairs, and alteration of real property facilities at operational 
support installations. 

Fund requirements in budget project 459 for such work totals 
$38,818,000 for fiscal year 1957, 


MEDICAL SUPPORT 


The estimated cost of providing medical service in the Air Force 
during | fiscal year 1957 is $90,909,000, which compares to $86,986,691 
and $77,483,655 in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1955 , respectively. 
The following table shows the distribution of funds required in budget 
program 470 “by budget project. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


71 Medical procurement and supply operations. _ _- t $700, 868 $764, 000 
72 | Medical equipment and supplies ; 812, 468 2, 803, 700 
Medical education and training. _- ; 1, 653, 783 
Medical printing and binding- 


$702, 000 
5, 328, 000 
2, 566, 220 2, 649, 000 
i 355, 752 375, 000 381, 500 
Medical care in non-Air Force facilities... ____ 5, 299, 136 , 726, 500 6, 390, 000 
Medical administration _ -- 1, 966, 825 2, 277, 805 2, 425, 500 


Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 
facilities_ . ; i -| 638, 577, 049 70, 468, 606 70, 363, 000 
Major repairs. .-.- suhc.. i 3, 117,774 | , 004, 860 2, 670, 000 


Total program requirement 77, 483, 655 86, 986, 691 90, 909, 000 
Less: Anticipated reimbursements - - 11, 446, 327 14, 456, 715 14, 875, 000 


New obligating authority _ .. | 66, 037, 328 72, 529, 976 | 76, 034, 000 


ital 





OOO 
O00 
OOO 
500 
000 
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000 
000 
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OPERATION OF HOSPITALS 


General Bogart. In fiscal year 1957 the Air Force will maintain and 
operate 1438 hospitals, 180 dispensari ies, and 296 dental clinics. These 
facilities, in addition to performing other related medical services, will 
provide an estimated 16,607,000 outpatient treatments, 5,616,000 
dental sittings, and 3,759,500 days of hospital care, including hospital- 
ization of military and nonmilitary personnel of other governmental 
services on a reimbursable basis. 

Other major items of expense are for formal training of military 
personnel in eee of military and allied fields of medicine; 
medical equipment for newly constructed facilities to be activated 


during fiscal year 1956, initial equipment for Air Force Reserve facili- 
ties, ambulances, and, a to other government and civilian 
agencies for the outpatient c and an estimated 494,527 days of 
hospital ¢ are to be provided aie Force militar y personnel. 

This estimate is directly related to the programed 920,820 military 
man-years strength and ‘development of the Air Force and to the 
number of medical facilities to be operated in fiscal year 1957. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


The estimated cost of servicewide support activities during fiscal 
year 1957 is $203,525,000. The servicewide support budget program 
provides for the maintenance and operating expenses ‘incurred by 
Headquarte rs, United States Air Force, its field extension offices, and 
the major air command headquarters, Air Force-wide commercial com- 
munications systems, air mission, and inter-American relations activi- 
ties, and two classified activities directed and controlled by Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. 

The following table shows the distribution of funds in budget pro- 
gram 480, by budget project. 

Senator Cuavez. We will insert that at this point in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Project lr ne ne 
No Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


481 | Command administration —____- = 517, 380 | $116, 280, 030 $118, 505, 000 
482 | Commercial communications systems , 740, 800 5A, 429, 203 65, 692, 000 
483 | Air attaché offices , 797, 687 , 800, 000 1, 807, 000 
484 | Air mission offices and Inter-American relations 422, 311 457, 647 521, 000 
489 | Headquarters, USAF, directed projects , 724, 951 13, 059, 000 17, 000, 000 
Total program requirement }, 203, 129 186, 025, 970 203, 525, 000 

Less anticipated reimbursements -- 52, 354 1, 965, 200 | 1, 960, 000 

s 


New obligating authority --- - : 146, 150, 775 “184, 060, 770 | 201, 565, 000 
| 


COMMAND ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 


General Bogarr. The estimated fund requirements for command 
administration expenses are approximately the same as the antici- 
pated fiscal year 1956 obligations and reflect the support of Head- 
quarters, U nited States Air Force, and major command responsibili- 
ties and workloads. 

The fund request for commercial communications systems provides 
for the leasing of Air Force-wide telephone, teletype, and telephoto 
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facilities required by the strategic, tactical, defense, and logistical 
support forces which are deployed on a worldwide basis. 

The estimate is based on our programs for expansion of manual 
air-defense capability and also in support of our readiness mission. 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR SAGE OPERATION 


‘The major portion of the increase for leased communications re- 
quirements in fiscal year 1957 over 1956 is associated with the initial 
operation of the semiautomatic ground environment system—SAGE. 
The remaining portion provides “for continuation of special programs 
and increased Air Force operations approved in prior years. 

The activities and funding requirements for the Air attaché offices 
and air missions will continue at the fiscal year 1956 level of operation. 

The increased fund request for Headquarters, United States Air 
Force directed projects, is to provide for the continuation and expan- 
sion of classified activities which are closely monitored and conttalied. 


CONTINGENCIES 


The estimated cost of the contingencies program during fiscal year 
1957 is $7 million, and provides ‘for emergency and extraordinary 
expenses authorized or approved by the Sec retary of the Air Force. 
The contingencies program includes requirements for miscellaneous 
current expenses, such as those involving official functions, mainte- 
nance of inter-American relations, activities required to maintain civic, 
community, and industrial relations, congressional travel, and other 
contingency expenses of a classified nature. 

The ¢ expansion of a classified project in fiscal year 1957 is associated 
with the increase in requirements over 1956. 

1955 contingencies requirements were financed by a separate Air 
Force appropriation and are, therefore, reflected elsewhere in the 
budget. 

The following table shows the distribution of funds required 
budget program 1 490, by budget project. 

Senator Cuavez. That may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


a Title | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


491 | Miscellaneous current urna <a $434, 400 $432, 009 
492 | Project A io ticduedict ae scqednchasnbesskneunaianl 3, 117, 200 6, 433, COO 
493 | Project B ‘i 136, 400 


Total program requirement 3, 688, 000 
Less anticipated reimbursements 0 


New obligating authority 3, 688, 000 





1957 OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


General Bogart. This concludes our presentation of the operation 
and maintenance appropriations requirements on the old appropria- 
tion structure. 

I would now like to show you a summary of the operation and 
maintenance appropriation requirement for fiscal 1957, indicating 
the total amounts by budget program, and the distribution by panels. 
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The lower section of our chart shows the total requirement, antici- 
pated reimbursements, and new obligational authority, on the old 
appropriation structure; the adjustment to the new structure, and 
the new obligating authority, anticipated reimbursements, and total 
program requirements on the new ides structure. The latter is 
comparable to the President’s budget submission. 

Operation and maintenance appropriations, sir, provide for our 
veneral administration expenses and for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of our physical plant. 

It provides for the hire of personnel. 

[It is really our housekeeping account for the Air Force. 

This chart shows the programs, the budget programs, which are 
included. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


77770—_6566——58 
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CHANGES IN VETERINARY CORPS 


Senator Cuavez. Secretary Garlock, 1 have received the following 
telegram : 


We note that questions raised in House Appropriations Committee have led 
to consideration of major changes in Veterinary Corps of Army and Air Force. 
Since proposed changes would, in our opinion, require assignment of additional 
military physicians to duties now effectively performed by veterinary officers 
we advise against contemplated action until the present contribution of the 
Veterina ry Corps is fully explained. 

GEORGE F. Lut, M. D. 
Necretary and General Manager, American Medical Association. 


Do you have any comments on that telegram ‘ 

Mr. Gartock. The problems of the change of the Veterinary Corps 
has been handled by the Assistant Secretary dealing with personnel. 
| don’t believe we have anyone present who can comment on that. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you be so kind as to get in touch with the 
man you have suggested so that he can supply something in the way 
of a written statement. 

Mr. GarLock. Certainly, we will be glad to, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied by the De- 
partment of Defense :) 


RESUME OF ACTIONS TAKEN AND PROJECTED WITH RESPECT TO VETERINARY CORPS 
PERSONNEL IN THE ARMY AND AIR FORCE 


After thorough study and review the Secretary of Defense has discussed with 
the Secretaries of the Military Departments the functions of veterinary personnel 
in the armed services. 

Services rendered by the Veterinary Corps in two world wars in animal care, 
food inspection, and disease control and eradication have played no small part 
in protecting the health of servicemen. 

Previous studies by congressional committees and the Bureau of the Budget 
have recommended that the Department of Defense make full utilization of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Inspection and Grading Services in connection with 
subsistence procurement. 

In order to determine the most efficient and economical means of meeting 
Department of Defense requirements for functions now performed by the Veteri- 
nary Corps the Secretary of Defense has requested the Military Departments 
to review this matter. 

The Secretary of the Army, in coordination with the Secretaries of the Navy 
and Air Force, is to submit plans for consideration by the Secretary of Defense 
on the use of Department of Agriculture inspection and grading services for 
subsistence procurement; provision of medical care for public animals by ci- 
villian veterinaries ; and use of Department of Agriculture research facilities for 
food borne diseases and animal disease control. 

Suitable plans for equitable treatment of personnel involved in any functions 
to be reassigned, discontinued, or obtained by contract are also to be submitted. 

Future action to be taken by the Secretary of Defense upon submission of 
these plans will be based on the needs and best interests of the Department of 
Defense as a whole with due regard to equitable treatment in the event of 
personnel shifts or adjustments which may be involved. 


BUDGET PROCESS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. This question is suggested to me by Senator 
Smith. This figure of $20,480 million that - you first used, who pre- 
sented that figure? 

General Bogart. What happens, Senator Saltonstall, is that our 
requirements are computed, in the field, by the field commands on 
the basis of program data which is sent out to them in January— 
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between January and March—and the computation is done during 
the spring. 

In July these total field requirements are submitted to the Air 
Staff and we run them completely through the Air Staff and check 
out to make sure that the program data has been adjusted, to make 
sure that the computations are correct, and that all of the interpreta- 
tions have been properly made in the field computation. 

Then the staff agencies responsible make their recommendations 
to the Budget Advisory Committee on the basis that it is a sound 
requirement against the program data. 

hen the Budget Advisory Committee goes through another re- 
view, to insure that our program data is correct and properly used. 
We try to eliminate any duplications if we can, and in addition we 
look to see that the funds can actually be used. 

For example, there is always a great deal of question about the 
obligational capability in any particular year, and we do not ask for 
money that cannot be obligated except in the programs for the air- 
craft and missile requirements. 

Senator Satronsratu. Then the reduction from $20,480 million to 
$19,392 million by the Advisory Committee was a reduction of dupli- 
cations ? 

General Bogart. Duplications and inability, in our judgment, to 
be able to put the money to work during that period. 

Senator Sauronstatt. So that the recommendation of $19,392 
million was the recommendation of the Air Force uniformed per- 
sonnel to the best of their ability as to what was appropriate for 
the Air Force to spend ? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir, and without considering the 
financing by recoupment. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Then the sixteen billion five was the amount 
that was finally recommended by the President and of that sixteen 
billion five you state to this committee that all of the programing 
of $19,392 million is provided for with the exception of an arbitrary 
cut of $500 million. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

We say we think we can accomplish the program with that amount. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. You are going to give the committee in the 
form of a letter to the chairman that difference of $500 million? 

General Bogart. That is right. 

(The letter referred to appears on p. 1276.) 

Senator Cuavez. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Wednesday, June 6, 1956, the sub- 
committee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, June 7, 
1956.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
commitee) , presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, Salton- 


stall, Bridges, and Thye. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR 
PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COL. WAYMOND A. DAVIS, DIRECTOR OF PROCURE- 
MENT AND PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL; 
AND COL. R. L. JOHNSTON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

BUDGET FORMULATION 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

General Bogart. General Callahan is our first witness this mornin 
for the program data on which our 1957 budget estimate is — , 

Then we will have Colonel Davis to present the aircraft appro- 
priation ; that is the 100 appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Major General CatnaHan. Mr. Chairman, I have an unclassified 
statement which could be inserted in the record, if you like, sir. Then 
[ can go ahead, if I might, off the record to present the various ele- 
ments of the program. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us first about the unclassified features. You 
have a statement ? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; I have an unclassified statement, Mr. 
Chairman. I will not be able to use the program data charts that 
I have with me unless we are off the record. 

s If you would like, I could go ahead and present it on an unclassified 
asis. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. You may proceed. 

We can take it in the record and then the committee can determine 
whether that record should be included in the printed hearings. 


915 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


General CaLtLanan. I will then proceed off the record, if I may, and 
I will present the unclassified statement for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. The statement may go into the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MaJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DepuTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


OPENING REMARKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Secretary and Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force have reviewed with you the broad policies, force objectives, and 
future technological developments which governed the formulation of our budget 
request for fiscal year 1957. My purpose is to present for your consideration the 
specific components of the program on which this budget was prepared. 

By the end of the current fiscal year, the Air Force will have 131 combat and 
airlift wings in being. Six additional wings will be added during fiscal year 
1957 and the force goal approved by the President in December 1953 will have 
been realized. 

Although some adjustments in the composition of our major combat and airlift 
forces have been made during the current year, the following general program 
objectives remain unchanged : 

(a) Complete the equipping and manning of the 137-wing force by end 
fiscal year 1957. 

(0) Increase combat capability to the highest level in accordance with force 
priorities and by the best allocation of available resources. 

(c) Increase mobility in our tactical and support forces. 

id) Reduce deficiencies in all resources which affect combat readiness. 

(e) Continue emphasis on revitalization of the Air Reserve Forces. 

(f) Reduce the potential vulnerability of our air base complex and logistic 
facilities. 

(vy) Support Allied air forces through the mutual defense assistance 
programs. 

The major objective of the Air Force is to attain and maintain the highest pos 
sible level of combat readiness; such a level to be reached as rapidly as possible 
within the framework of proper resource management. This does not imply that, 
as of a certain date, all existing combat and airlift wings are considered combat- 
ready. Those units which are newly activated and in the process of receiving 
their authorized personnel, aircraft, and other equipment cannot be so considered. 
Units which are combat-ready lose this status temporarily when conversion to 
more modern aircraft takes place. Such temporary conditions will always exist 
so long as we maintain an Air Force equipped with weapon systems resulting 
from the latest technological developments. 

We have recently altered our industrial production readiness policy so that 
production planning would be more in balance with operational concepts. Em- 
phasis is being placed on “production readiness in being’ rather than a prolonged 
buildup after D-day. 

Modernization of the Air Force is continuing. All fighter units are now 
equipped with jet aircraft. By end fiscal year 1956 all of our combat units will be 
equipped with jet aircraft except for heavy bomber and tactical reconnaissance 
units. Replacement of the B—36’s by the eight-jet B-52 heavy bomber is under 
way and provisions have been made for production acceleration. The tactical 
reconnaissance units will all have jet aircraft when the conversion from RB-26’s 
to RB-66’s is completed early in fiscal year 1957. During fiscal year 1957 con- 
version to the turboprop C-—130’s will begin for the medium troop carrier wings 


MAJOR FORCES 


To take full advantage of improvements in weapons systems and to balance 
those weapon systems against known enemy capabilities requires continuing re- 
evaluation of force composition. 

One modification introduced during this past year has been a shift of strategic 
fighters and fighter bombers to day fighters. This adjustment takes advantage 
of improved weapons and shifts resources accordingly. 


RETIRES On Oe eR OE 
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he composition of the 137-wing Air Force which was presented last year and 
that of the revised force follows : 


Force composition, end 
fiscal year 1957 


Last year | This year 


Strategic. - .-- 7 54 | 
Air defense -.-- A 4 34 | 
Tactical. _ -- _ 38 
ANibecicnedne . és ll 


Total_._. 137 | 


The strategic forces constitute the strongest offensive component of the Air 
Force. Their primary task is to destroy or neutralize the essential elements 
of the enemy nations’ organization for waging war. Operations to accomplish 
this task are conducted against the nation itself and against the enemy air 
force, rather than against deployed surface forces. The most important char- 
acteristics of strategic air forces are flexibility for attacks against different 
types of targets, mobility and capability to reach any target in any weather. 

During the past year, our strategic forces have substantially increased in 
ability to deliver atomic weapons over long distances through use of aerial 
refueling, increased knowledge of global weather, and iniprovement in aircrew 
quality resulting from continuous and realistic training. 

All of the Air Force medium bomb wings are now equipped with the B—47 
stratojet and the eight-jet B-52 is replacing the conventional B-36. The 93d 
Bomb Wing, located at Castle Air Force Base, Calif., is now receiving the B—52, 
and its conversion will be completed by the end of the current fiscal year. The 
42d Bomb Wing at Loring Air Force Base in Maine is ready to begin its con- 
version to the B—52. 

The ability of guided missiles to increase an air force’s effectiveness makes 
them indispensable to its combat structure, and when combined with manned 
aircraft, create a formidable instrument of airpower. The Air Force recognizes 
that guided missiles are weapons with special qualities and they are being 
integrated with manned aircraft to achieve the maximum in operational capa- 
bility. In the strategic missile field, we have under development, the Snark, 
the Navaho and two projects in the intercontinental ballistics missile field— 
the Atlas and the Titan. In the intermediate range ballistic missile field, 
we are developing the Thor. Production of both air-to-air and surface-to-air 
guided missiles for air defense are being accelerated also. 

For the immediate future, our air-defense force will utilize manned, high- 
speed aircraft. These aircraft will be armed with modern weapons and used 
in combination with guided air-defense missiles. Early warning as to the 
approach of hostile aircraft will be accomplished by electronic devices (fixed, 
mobile, and airborne) and ground observers. 

Modernization of our air-defense forces with the F—102A supersonic delta- 
wing aircraft is commencing and an improved version, the F—102B, is to be intro- 
duced in quantity later on. 

Advances in other areas of continental defense have been made also: The con- 
struction of the distant early warning line in the North is proceeding according 
to plan; the construction of the ‘‘Texas Towers” in the Atlantic off the eastern 
coast is proceeding satisfactorily; and the airborne early warning and control 
RC-121 aircraft are patrolling off both coasts to further extend the detection and 
warning system. 

Significant developments have given every offensive fighter bomber and 
tactical bomber aircraft assigned to the tactical forces the ability to deliver 
nuclear weapons. Ever-expanding use of aerial refueling is improving mobility. 
These forces take their place in the overall global strategy and further exemplify 
the mobility of airpower. 

The increasing global mobility of our tactical forces was demonstrated last 
year when four F-84’s of our Far East Air Forces flew nonstop from Tokyo 
to New Castle, Australia, a distance of 4,800 miles, with aerial refueling at three 
points‘ by KB-29 flying tankers. Also during the past year, we have initiated 
overseas rotation training for certain fighter bomber units to Europe. 
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Our tactical missile units are equipped with the Matador, a surface-to-surface 
turbojet powered missile. This missile provides our tactical forces with the cap- 
ability to hit heavily defended targets under all-weather conditions. 

The ability to move rapidly within a theater of operations is a primary 
requirement of military forces. The capacity for rapid movement provides for 
surprise, concentration of capabilities, and economy of effort since forces may 
be applied to a variety of tasks by rapid redeployment. 

Our airlift forces engaged in two significant operations during the past year. 
First was Operation Gyroscope when C-124 Globemasters were used to fly a 
complete regimental combat team of the Army from Japan to Fort Bragg, N. C., 
and to lift a replacement team from Fort Campbell, Ky., to Japan. This involved 
the movement of approximately 7,000 personnel and 10,000 pounds of cargo. The 
second was Operation Big Haul in support of the distant early warning line. In 
the latter operation C-124’s were flown around-the-clock during the winter and 
spring of 1955, frequently in hazardous weather conditions and landing on icy 
strips, to airlift more than 6,600 tons of tractors, buildings and other heavy 
equipment. 

SUPPORT FORCES (FLYING) 


Troop carrier assault groups provide Army troops with airlift for combat 
movement. At the present time these assault groups are equipped with fixed- 
and rotary-wing aircraft. The Army, however, has stated that it no longer 
has a requirement for rotary-wing aircraft in the assault role, and all such 
units are now scheduled to be equipped with C-—123 fixed-wing aircraft. The 
resources made available by this change in Army requirements are to be used 
in Air Force helicopter support squadrons being provided to support remote 
areas such as aircraft control and warning and guided missile sites. 

Our tow target squadrons have been increased in order to provide support 
of increased aerial gunnery and rocketry training requirements. 

The aircraft early warning and control squadrons, equipped with the RC-121 are 
airborne radar stations which extend our early warning and fighter contro! 
capability off the coasts. 


SUPPORT FORCES (NONFLYING) 


In October 1955, the Air Materiel Command assumed direct operation of all 
depots of the Far East Air Forces and on January 1, 1956, took the same respon- 
sibility for depot-level support for United States Air Force in Europe. This 
change is to simplify and to imnrove our worldwide logistics operations. It is 
expected to improve materiel management by centralizing control of overseas 
depots under a single global commander. 

Effective global air operations are dependent upon swift, accurate, secure, 
and flexible communicatons. The factors of time and space in modern air war- 
fare necessitate effective control and coordination which can be achieved only 
by rapid communications between principal elements of the Air Force. Units to 
provide this global control are essential parts of our nonflying support forces. 

As previously mentioned, our air defense is being strengthened against sur- 
prise attack by other nonflying support forces through the buildup of the 
distant early warning line in the North, the introduction of the semiautomatic 
ground environment system for aircraft control and warning, and the construc- 
tion of manmade “radar islands” off the Atlantic Coast called Texas Towers. 

The SCARWAF units (special category Army units with the Air Force) were 
transferred from the Air Force to the Army on March 1, 1956. Under the transfer 
arrangement, troop construction support for the Air Forces overseas will be 
provided by the Army. The Air Force will now perform emergency bomb 
damage repair as well as to continue to provide base maintenance support for 
its installations in the United States as well as overseas. 


MANPOWER 


The fiscal year 1956 Air Force budget provided for an end fiscal year pro- 
gramed military personnel strength of 975,000 officers and men. Heavy losses 
of military personnel were expected during this year, as the last heavy increment 
of airmen who entered the Air Force during the Korean conflict are completing 
their enlistments. Since it was neither economical nor sound management to 
offset these heavy losses entirely by increased inputs of untrained airmen who 
would require training, authority was granted by the Congress to use civilians 
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against the military personnel requirement. This became known as project 
Home Front. During fiscal year 1957, the Home Front civilian requirement will 
be absorbed within our regular personnel program. A level recruiting rate of 
10,145 nonprior enlistees per month has been established and a continuing effort 
to improve the reenlistment rate of our airmen are designed to meet our military 
manpower needs. Both our Secretary and Chief of Staff have discussed our 
critical manpower problems with you. 


AIRCRAFT AND FLYING HOURS 


At the end of fiscal year 1955, we had an active aircraft inventory of about 
20,000 aircraft in the Regular Air Force. By including the aircraft of our 
Reserve Force, this total approximated 22,000 and will increase to more than 
24,000 by the end of fiscal year 1957. 

The growth and effectiveness of the Air Force are directly related to the 
flying accomplished, since the bulk of it is for individual and unit training. 

Flying in the Air Training Command is directly related to the number of 
students trained. In fiscal year 1955, such training accounted for 36.9 percent 
of our flying hours. In fiscal years 1956 and 1957, this category of flying is 
programed to receive 33.2 and 31 percent of the total hours. This reduction is 
related to our phased reduction in total pilot production as we complete the 
manning of our 137-wing force structure. 

Unit training is directly related to combat effectiveness and accounted for 
35.2 percent of the total hours flown in fiscal year 1955. In fiscal year 1957, 
41 percent of our total flying time will be in unit training. This increase derives 
both from the growth of Air Force structure and from the improved capability of 
each individual flying unit to meet its training requirements. 

The Military Air Transport Service flew 6.3 percent of our total hours in 
fiscal year 1955 and will increase to 8 percent in fiscal year 1957. This increase 
results from a phased increase in daily aircraft utilization rates. 

Combat readiness training for pilots not assigned to nnits will reduce from 14.3 
percent of the total in fiscal year 1955, to 12.8 percent in fiscal year 1957. 
Only minimum essential training is provided for this important element of onr 
pilot resource. In order to insure a realistic programing for maintaining quality, 
these pilots are rotated for duty with the operational commands. 

The rémainder of our flying hours, which will account for 7.3 percent of the 
total in fiscal year 1957, consists of administrative flying, special mission, test, 
test support, and pipeline time. 


AIR RESERVE FORCES 


Current mobilization requirements call for 51 tactical wings in the Air 
Reserve Forces. All of these wings have been activated—27 in the Air National 
Guard and 24 in the Air Force Reserve. The program for both components now 
contain flying-support units which are all scheduled for activation during fiscal 
year 1957. To improve further the effectiveness of these forces during fiscal year 
1957, over 3,000 aircraft will fly more than 800,000 hours from 136 flying installa- 
tions. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the past year for the Air Force has been one of significant 
progress in fulfilling a program designed to increase the quality and operational 
capability of its expanding major forces. With your continued support, the 
Air Force will further increase its quality and operational capability during 
the coming year as it achieves its 1387-wing force structure. 


CURRENT STATUS OF AIR FORCE 


Senator Cravez. General, what is there that the American people 
should know? 

General CatuanAn. I think the real sense of this is to let them know 
our current status, that we have now 130 wings in being; that we will 
have 131 by the end of this current month, and that we are still pro- 
ceeding to build the 137 wings. 

Senator Cuavez. Should that be classified ? 
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General CaLLaHAn. No, sir; none of this is classified that I have 
stated at this time. 
Senator SavronsTauu. Following the chairman’s question, the chair- 
man asked what should the American people know? I think the Amer- 
ican people, using that expression, want to know if there is enough 
money in this budget for the Air Force to give them the up-to-date 
aircraft at a proper rate, and whether there is enough money for re- 
— on guided and ballistic missiles to keep on making progress. 
I do not say you can answer that in a minute, but I think that is 
what the American people want to know. 
Senator Cravez. I wish you would answer that, yourself, in your 
military capacity as the one having charge of this program. 


Cte ee 
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DISPERSAL AREAS AND TECHNICAL AREAS 


Senator Roperrson. Before the general answers, I want to call his 
attention to some statements in this week’s issue of U.S. News & World 
Report which quotes an unidentified manufacturer of bombers who 
said that, of course, they can turn out more than 6 a month, but 
the program now scheduled was apparently all the Air Force could 
use because they did not have the dispersal areas and the technical 
personnel and what not to accommodate any more. 

Then they quoted some research man who said that we cut down in 
1949 and 1950, before commitment to the Korean war, the production 
of airplanes, and that was at the time when I wanted ‘to start putting 
the pressure on the production of a better plane than the B47 that 
would have a longer range. 

I remember, and maybe other members will remember, the direct 
question that I asked the then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
if he thought this program that he was recommending was all that we 
needed for our security. 

Now, I said, “You are our top military expert.” He was very posi- 
tive that it was all that we needed. 








































FUNDS IMPOUNDED 

















Well, I, and some of the others, were not satisfied even ‘at that 
assurance and we put in six or seven hundred million dollars more for 
airplanes and they impounded it. They would not let a nickel of that 
be spent. 

Now, this top research man said we have fallen way behind Russia. 
They captured German scientists. They have done a good job of 
turning out scientists; they are turning out more scientists than we 


are today and they are ahead of us in research. 





RUSSIAN COUNTERPART OF B-52 







General Partridge said in testimony which was released that the 
Russian counterpart of the B-52 which has 4 engines against our 8, 
ean fly above the reach of our better interceptor planes, the thrust 
of the Russian engine is so superior to ours, and they said that if we 
had not slowed down on research we could now have as good an, engine 
as the Russians. 
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But we do not have good engines and we have to put more little 
engines on because we do not have the good big engines and the Rus 
sians have them. 

I want you to mention all these things and tell us if, in your honest 
opinion, you are going to have all the money that you can properly 
use for B-52’s, for interceptors and for guided missiles, and for re- 
search, and also if it is classified you can mark it so, how will that 
put us with respect to superiority in the air? 

Now, there is a very definite opinion that if we do not speed up, 
2 or 3 years from now we won't have any kind of superiority. We do 
not have it on the ground now. 

Russia is proposing to put in mothballs more submarines we believe 
than Germany had in World War IL. 

All the nations in the world combined do not have as many sub 
marines and they are the improved snorkel-type that Russia now has. 

So our superiority on the sea may be on a thin basis. We certainly 
do not have it on the ground. 

We had hoped that we had it in the air. That is what the American 
peo ple want to know definitely : _ we or do we not, and are we t: aking 
steps if we do have it, to keep it; or are we going to lose it? 

Senator Cuavez. General, in answering that question, I want you 
to bear this in mind: I know the committee has the greatest respect 
for your civilian people connected with this subject matter, but I 
want you to tell us as a general—you are the people that know 
about these things, you funnel that information through the Assistant 
Secretaries and the Secretaries and so forth—but we would like to 
have you tell us as a man that we depend on to take care of this 
particular program. 

ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


General CaLLanan. I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

There are a good many questions that have been posed regarding 
whether or not the funding that is proposed is adequate. The first 
comment that I would like to make, sir, is that the availability of 
trained personnel and, following on that, the availability of the neces- 
sary bases and facilities, in my judgment, are more important to the 
effectiveness of our force today and in the immediate future, in the 
next 2 or 3 years, than a substantial increase in procurment funds. 

The research and development area projects even further into the 
future and it is also an important need today. However, the most 
important thing that we need today lies in the area of being able to 
retain our trained personnel. 

This all points toward the capability of having a ready force in 
being. It will do us no good to buy more aircraft unless we have 
the trained personnel. 


INCENTIVES TO ATTRACT PERSON NEL 


Senator Cuavez. What are you doing within the Department to 
provide incentives to get that personnel you so much desire, and which 
you think is necessary ? 

General CatLaHan. There are a number of legislative actions that 
you have before you here in Congress pending at this time, and there 
are a number of actions we have taken within the Air Force ourselves 
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General Stone, who will appear following me, within the next 
session or two, will go into detail in this area. 

I believe that a good share of the things that are needed are under 
way provided that these measures are taken. 

There could well be a question as to whether the overall pay arrange- 
ment and that sort of thing are adequate within the terms of what 
you have before you at this time. 


COMPETITION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY FOR PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. We have had testimony before the committee to 
the effect that, as to that class of personnel which you have been dis- 
cussing, there are advertisements in the New York Times, or some- 
where else, by private industry in the same line of business where 
they offer them possibly 2 or 3 times as much as you are allowed to pay. 

Does that affect your personnel problem ? 

General Catnanan. It does affect our personnel. The problem of 
pay, of course, is one of the major incentives. Higher pay on the 
outside of the Armed Forces would have great drawing power to get 
the military out rather than reenlisting. 

Senator Cuavez. That applies to the civilian personnel and to these 
generals and admirals that are resigning to go to work for private 
industry; am I right? 

General CaLLaAHANn. I am sure that it does. 

In order to have the record correct we have not had large numbers 
of Air Force generals resigning to go to work in private industry. 
A total of 3 have resigned within the last 5 years. 

General Stone will be prepared to discuss all of the elements of the 
actual personnel policies and legislative actions that are proposed. 

Senator Cuavez. I know he will discuss that, but we would like to 
hear from you, because you are the one that knows how the problem 
affects your setup ? 

General Cattanan. The heart of our operation and the most critical 
element that we have is that of our personnel, the retention of our 
high-caliber personnel. 

TITLE VIII. HOUSING 


I would like specifically to cite the title VIII housing, which has 

been mentioned previously as being very important and urge that this 

articular measure be continued so that we can move toward meet- 
ing the housing needs of our people. 

In my judgment we could use more money for construction. We 
do, of course, have limitations on our capability to move ahead in that 
direction. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there limitations on funds or limitations on 
the amounts which you are allowed to use for construction ? 

General CaLLanan. There is a reasonable limit to which we could 
use funds if we had them. It is in simply being able to do the 
design work, the preparation and that sort of thing, and in letting 
the contracts. There is a limit. 

In my judgment we could use more than we have. However, it is 
a matter of judgment, so that we on the military side must go along 
with what decision is taken. 
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TRAINED MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Senator Briners. Do you have the necessary trained technical 
specialists in manpower, mechanically and sc ientifically experienced, 
to operate and maintain your present aircraft and your projected air- 
craft over the next year 

General CALLAHAN. The general answer to that is “Yes,” Senator 
ridges, that we do have. 

However, we get into difliculties in certain specific areas. 

Senator Brivces. Now, your answer is contrary to what we have 
been told before. Do you want to explain your answer? 

General CALLAHAN. That is the reason I gave it as a qualified 
answer. 

The reason that I say that we do have is that we do have combat 
aps in being. There are certain areas, and I might cite spe- 

cally the F- 100°s within the Tactical Air Command, where we were 
in ‘difftealty simply due to the lack of having enough skilled main- 
tenance personnel to operate the equipment. 

We are working on that condition, but we still have it with us. 

In each one of the commands we have certain difficulties in that 
area that do restrict our having full combat capability. 

The reason that I answer “Yes” as a fundamental thing is that we 
do in fact have great combat capability today, so it is a relative 
thing. 

CREATION OF CLASS OF SPECIALISTS 


Senator Brinces. Is that your weakest point, the ability to main- 


tain in the service your skilled mechanics, your skilled electronic 
— your skilled people in every field, and is that something where 

‘have to create a class of specialists in order that we may pay them 
more to attract. them and hold them ? 

From what I have observed, and seen, in this committee, and other 
committees, that is almost the No. 1 major problem. Am I 
misinformed ? 

General CaLLaAHAN. No, sir; you are not misinformed. You are 
correctly informed that the personnel problem, the problem of having 
in the Air Force the necessary trained personnel, is our greatest prob- 
lem, as I indicated in my earlier remarks, Senator Bridges. This 
problem is not going to get any easier because the growth of technology 
a the refinement of our various weapons is such that as we look 
ahead our problem becomes more difficult rather than less difficult as 
regards the level of training required. 

Senator Briners. Would the answer be that a general pay raise 
is not going to help this situation? Is the answer not to create some- 
thing more than you have today to attract and hold the experienced 
and technic: ully trained personnel—to set up a sort of military body of 
specialists at various levels? 

General CaLLAHAN. I definitely believe that the answer lies in 

making arrangements, better arrangements, to take care of the indi- 
viduals who must have high technical skill in order to perform their 
cuties rather than a general pay raise. 
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I know that that is under active study. I am not absolutely current 
on whether you have any proposed legislation pointed in that direc 
tion, or not. I understand it is under “study by a committee that has 
been established by the Secretary of Defense. 

My personal opinion is that the answer lies in that direction. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Senator Robertson requested that I comment on the research and 
development area. My own view is that we could usefully use more 
research and developme nt funds. 

This again falls in the area of judgment. Judgment has been 
exercised and we, of course, are going to put to the best possible use 
we can the funds that have been made available. 

My personal opinion is that we could usefully use more funds in 
the research and development area. 

Senator Roperrson. In that connection no member of this com 
mittee knows anything about what you are doing in research anyway 
and we do not know anything more than that about the overall 
appropriations. 

We would like you to indicate how much more in terns of dollars, 
because we do not know how much more could be done. We do not 
know enough about it from a technical standpoint. 

General CaLLaHan. In my judgment we could usefully obligate 
on the order of 150 to 200 million dollars more during fiscal year 
1957 in research and development. 

Senator Roperrson. That gives us a clear-cut answer. 


PROCUREMENT 


Now, about procurement, especially of B—52’s or any other type of 
strategic bomber, could you use more money on that than has been 
proposed ¢ 

General CaLLAHaAn. In my judgment the currently proposed rate 
which would build up to 20 a month is a sound rate. 

Senator Roperrson. Do you feel we are going to reach 20 a month 
if we are producing less than 6 now ? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; we will reach 20 a month and the 
funds have been requested to take us on up to that level. 

Senator Cuavez. Why do you say reach 20 a month? What makes 
you believe that 

General CatLanan. Actually, that is the way the production is 
scheduled and the funds we have requested, including a supplement: 
request of the President, are adequate to take us on up to that level. 

It is programed on that basis. 

Senator Rorerrson. This hearing is executive and we do not have 
to release the testimony, but you can tell us what the actual production 
for May is, and then give us your estimate as to how much it will 
increase and when we will get the increase. 

To say that we are going to bring it up to 20 sounds fine, but if 
it is going to be 2 or 3 years before it gets to 20, it becomes rathe1 
meaningless. 

We want a concrete expression as to when the setup will occur to 
the best of your ability. If that is classified, we can take it out, but 
we will at least know. 
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General CALLAHAN. The information is classified. Colonel Davis 
has that in his exact area of responsibility for aircraft procurement. 
He is responsible for procurement across the board, as a matter of 
fact. He can answer that question. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Senator Ropertson. I do not know where David Lawrence got his 
information but it was categorically stated that in long-range bombers 
in altitude, perhaps in speed and in numbers, the Russians now have a 
superiority ; is that cor rect ? 

Colonel Davis. I am not prepared to answer that because I am not 
familiar with the details. 

(Discussion oft the record. ) 


TITLE VIII, HOUSING 


Senator Roserrson. I would like to have the exact figure on how 
much more money you have for housing and where it will be spent 
and how it will help you by spending that. 

General CALLAHAN. The money for housing, the title VIII arrange- 
ment, by definition, is not fur nished by these funds. It is an arrange- 
ment that provides for private financing of this housing. It repre- 
sents a very substantial assistance to us in getting the housing. 

That is the reason we would like that legal provision continued. It 
does not require any additional funds. 

Senator Roperrson. If we have had the legal provision in the past 
and it has not done the job, why do you assume now that by merely 
continuing the legal provision it will give you the houses you need # 

General CALLAHAN. This title VIII became an act only about a year 
ago and consequently we are just beginning to get the effect of it. We 
have substantial plans that would implement this actual provision. 


GOOSE BAY HOUSING 


Senator Roperrson. Some years ago I had the privilege of visiting 
your Goose Bay field, which is a big one, and a very strategically 
located one. The winters up there, as you know, are very cold and 
the men do not like to stay there more than 1 year because many of 
them could not bring their families. 

[I insisted on more and better housing. In the last 2 years sub- 
stantial progress has been made there and you have a chance to hold 
the men more than a year because it takes 1 winter for them to find out 
what a winter is like and the next year they will know what to do. 

That is all private housing. That is not Government housing. Do 
vou need more money for Government construction ? 

Mr. Gartocg. | believe that Goose Bay housing, due largely to your 
nterest in the matter, is taken care of. The money was provided last 
year and construction went forward much more rapidly than we an 
icipated. I believe by this fall we will have the housing situation 
here very well taken care of, including furniture for them. 

Sen: itor Cuavez. How much construction weather do you have, Mr. 
Secretary, during the year? 

Mr. Gn ARLOC K. The construction season, for actu: uly building, runs 
between § and 6 months. The problem is the season to get the material 
In. What they did last year was to get all the material in and get 
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started on some of the houses and then this year as soon as it opened 
up there they started building again. Before, it was not open for 
shipment. 

Senator Ropverrson. I stopped for a couple hours in August last 
year in going to Finland. There has been much progress made and 
a lot of construction going on. 

They told me there would be more this year. I may get up there 
and I may not, but I think that situation is going to be taken care of. 

But 3 years ago it needed attention. 

Do you have other places like that where you must build the houses 
for the men if you are going to keep them there for more than a year, 
and do you have all the money in this budget that you need for that 
purpose ? 

General CaLLAHan. We do have some additional units for Goose 
Bay covered in the fiscal year 1957 military construction program, 
Senator Robertson. We have a spread of housing for other overseas 
areas such as Alaska, Okinawa, and Guam of the type that you have 
mentioned. There are some other places as well where we require 
housing, but where it is not feasible for one reason or another to apply 
the title VIIT housing. 





AVION FIELD IN ITALY 





Senator Ropertson. The commanding officer of your Avion field 
in Italy, right at the base of the Italian Alps, tells me that the hous- 
ing conditions there were simply deplorable. He also said you had 
not given him as many wings as you promised to give him and he is 
sitting under the guns, so to speak. 

What are the plans to improve the housing conditions there at that 
strategic airfield in Italy ? 

General CatnaHAn. Senator Robertson, I might say that we have 
not been successful in getting all the housing that we need in the 
European area as a whole. We have a very limited number of houses 
programed to go into Italy under the surplus commodity program. 

I do not know what the quantity is that his particular base would 
receive. We would be glad to furnish that information to you. 

Senator Rosertson. I am not so much interested in the housing at 
any particular base. I mentioned his base because it was pointed 
out to me. 

SITUATION IN SPAIN 


But take your fields in Spain, are you going to have 2 or 3 fields 
there? 

General Cattanan. There are 4 underway now, and there are 2 
more in the program. 

Senator Ropertrson. Are all of those located away from any big 
settlement? Of course, the fields have not been completed. One of 
them will be completed this year. 

What about the housing? You have 3,000 men over there now. 

Mr. Gartock. There in Spain we are proceeding under another 
provision that Congress provided under the surplus commodity pro- 
gram whereby we sell surplus farm commodities to the Spanish or 
Germans or French, or whatever area you want to build in. We use 
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the proceeds from that sale to build houses and then pay it back over 
a period of time in the rental allowances. 

[ think there is a substantial program underway in Spain at the 
moment. I don’t recall the exact number. 

Senator Roperrson. The last time I discussed those Spanish bases 
with the man in charge he said, “We don’t have the funds to speed 
up this production. There were not any ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ about it; we 
don’t have them.” 

Mr. Gariock. Was he talking about the bases or the houses? 

Senator Rosertson. Talking about the bases, the airfields. Is that 
going to be taken care of in this budget, or is this going to be strung 
out 2 or 3 years, when we don’t know what is going to happen? 

That will be the best location for the strategic bombers, behind the 
Pyrenees, that we could have in all of Europe, and one that will not 
be taken away from us in some time soon. 

General CaLtLaHan. We have proposed under the commodity sur- 
plus program 495 units for Spain and under another provision we have 
1,518 houses programed for Spain. That provision is the rental guar- 
anty program. 

So we definitely have a housing program to go into those areas, but 
it will be some time before we will have adequate housing. 


COMPLETION OF SPANISH AIRBASES 


Senator Rosertson. What about the information I got in Madrid 
last August that they were definitely behind the schedule for the com- 
pletion of those airfields because they said, “We don’t have the funds 
allocated to us; we can’t speed them up”? 

You have all the top engineers and consultants and everything 
there; you have plenty of surplus labor in Spain, prime contractors, 
subsidiary contractors and innocent bystanders. 

How about speeding that up to meet the target set? Why do we 
keep putting it off 2 or 3 years, saying “It won’t make any difference ; 
there won’t be any war. We are all crazy that there is going to be 
any war. Why don’t we settle down and take it a little easier?” 

Senator Cuavez. Why take the chance? Construct the bases in 
Spain. 

Senator Ropertrson. That is right. 

I want to know whether or not we are going ahead to complete 
those bases within the time we originally said we would need them, 
or whether because of monetary considerations, that has just been 
conveniently postponed. 

My information there in August, and they briefed us for a whole 
half day on the subject, was that we were behind schedule and the 
reason we were behind schedule was that they would not make the 
allocation of the necessary funds. 

Senator Cuavez. We gave them the money they wanted. 
_Senator Ropertson. It was not being funneled into the construc- 
tion job there. 

I do not know what is the trouble, but is it not a fact that those 
bases are behind what you originally contemplated ? 

General CaLLaAnan. Yes, sir; that is a fact, Senator Robertson. 
You will have a special presentation on the military construction 
program separately. 

77770—56——59 
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It is true that we are behind there. I can only give you this kind 
of general statement 

Senator Rosertson. I think if you are behind what you originally 
thought was the proper schedule, we ought to know why you think 
we do not need them so fast, when you think we are going to need 
them, and why you think it? 

Senator Cuavez. In trying to be fair to the Air Force, after all, 
the bases in Spain are being constructed by Yards and Docks, Navy, 
with direction under Admiral Meade, who used to be in Spain. 


DELAY IN TIME SCHEDULE 


Senator Ronerrsox. I think we are going #% get the most for our 
money in Spain of any airfields anywhere. I am pleased with the 
efficiency with which it is handled. The only thing that disturbed 
me was that they told me the time schedule had been delayed. 

Was it delayed because you did not think you needed it then, or was 
it delayed because Congress had not appropriated the money, or was 
it delayed because someone in the oleean Department said let us 
hold on to this money and dribble it out a little longer? 

Senator Cuavez. I know of my own knowledge that the construc- 
tion program was delayed 5 months there by weather conditions. 
Iam sure of that. That isthe information we got. 

And if it is raining and snowing, like in this country, inclement 
weather will delay construction. 

I do not know whether, outside of that, you could give informa- 
tion as to why you cannot expedite construction of the bases. 


PRIORITY OF APPLICATION OF FUNDS 


General CatLanan. Our real problem in the construction area 
hinges upon the exercise of priority in the application of funds which 
have been less than we could have used. 

During this current fiscal year our funds have to all intents and 
purposes run out. We could have gone ahead and obligated additional 
funds. 

Senator Rosperrson. When the bad weather was over and the good 
weather came, you could not catch up for lost time because you did not 
have the money ? 

General CatnaHan. That is right, sir. We have the continuing 
problem within our capability to obligate funds, of having the funds 
available to meet the priority of need. 

Senator Tuy. If I may interrupt at this point, when you say pri- 
ority of need, do you mean a reexamination of your entire defense 
structure and determination of what is most strategic in your de- 
velopment in one area than in another area ? 

The first time that I looked at your bases in Spain was in 1949, 
and I was there again in 1953. There are new developments on the 
drawing board now compared to what there was in 1953. 

I would be very much alarmed if it was the lack of funds that 
caused a shutdown or a slowdown of what you are doing in Spain. 
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But if it was a reevaluation of what your schedule should be and 
how Spain compares in importance to some other area, that is the 
question I would like to get cleared up here. 

Are you so short of funds that you have been slowed down in your 
operations in Spain, or was it a question of evaluating the bases in 
Spain, and their importance in relation to some other defense in- 
stallations ? 

I would like to have you elaborate and give us a specific answer 
on this. 

General CALLAHAN. Senator Thye, I do not feel that I am ade- 
quately informed to give you a clean- cut, detailed response #0 your 
question. It would have ‘to be given in a general sense. Yes, we 
do evaluate the priority demands for various projects and this evalu- 
ation is not just related to areas in the world. It must also consider 
such requirements for more funds as to carry on construction for 
the distant early warning line (the DEW line) and the buildup of 
construction requirements for the ballistic missiles that have a 
much greater in their needs fae the course of this current yea 
than we had anticipated a year ago. That sort of thing, when thidtie 
demands come in, requires reev sleet. In other cases construction 
in a particular area perhaps has not progressed as rapidly as it might 
have and as the a of the fiscal year approaches the flexibility that 
you have becomes pretty limited. 

Senator Torr. Now, General, have the missiles entered into the 
general defense plan to a greater extent in the past 2 years than what 
was anticipated at the time that plans were made for the airbases in 
Spain? I have been on the Appropriations Committee for quite a 
few years, and I know that the thinking is different today than what it 
was when I first became a member of the committee and heard testi- 
mony on the military appropriations bill. 

Therefore, what we had anticipated was our need for airbases in 
Spain may possibly have changed greatly as we proceeded and ad- 

vanced further with the guided missile, 

Now, if the guided missile has had a greater emphasis placed upon 
it in the past 2 years than has been placed on the airbases, such as 
we planned in Spain, then we should definitely have the answer here 
now because 1 believe it would-help us. 

Senator Ropertson. The Senator from Minnesota has posed a 
question which this witness will find it difficult to answer, because in 
the first place, we do not have a guided missile that will go over 250 
miles and hit anything they aim at. 

The Russians claim they have one. But we have not. 

Senator Tuyr. The general should be able to answer that question. 

Senator Roserrson. If he can answer it, 1 would like to hear it. 

All the evidence I have is that the need for the bases in Spain has 
become more critical rather than less. Admiral Radford showed us the 
location of all the airfields in Europe and England. He said they are 
under the guns. We do not have nearly as many as there are in East 
Germany, but they are vulnerable. 

Everybody was delighted when Franco gave us the bases in Spain 
that we could use when war started. 
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For all the others we have to ask consent. 

Senator Ture. I have asked the general that question. I believe 
the general is as capable as anyone to answer the question. 

I would like to get an answer. 


GREATER EMPHASIS ON GUIDED MISSILE 


Is the guided missile foremost in the planning of our defense, or 
are you still dependent wholly upon these bases? Will you need them 
to take off from in the event you are confronted with a world 
emergency ? 

General Catnanan. Senator Thye, to answer your primary ques- 
tion we are definitely putting greater emphasis on the development of 
the ballistic missiles today than we were a year ago and 2 years ago. 

That has been tied to clear indications that we will be able to develop 
our capability in that direction more rapidly than we had anticipated 
2 and 3 years ago. 

Senator Tuyr. Are they promising to be more effective in our de- 
fense than even an interceptor squadron or an interceptor wing that 
might be located at some military field or installation somewhere 
throughout the world? 

Will that missile be more effective than the interceptor squadron? 


MISSILES IN AIR DEFENSE AREA 


General Cattanan. The ballistic missiles that I had particularly in 
mind were of the intercontinental type. However, there are missiles 
in the air defense area as well. 

To answer your question, we believe that they will become highly 
effective in the air defense area as they are developed. Their capa- 
bility has not yet been completely proven and we do not have that 
-apability in the Air Force today. 

The Nike missile is in an operational condition in the Army today. 

Senator Tarr. How close are you to getting all of the defects or the 
uncertainties out of that missile at the present time? How close are 
you to the answer? 

“i there anything definite, or anything promising you can give us 
on that 

General Catxanan. I have Colonel Johnston right behind me, who 
could you a much better answer. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit, could Colonel 
Johnston answer that question ? 

Senator Cuavez. I will Senator, but I think we ought to proceed 
in order around here. We are discussing aircraft and related procure- 
ment. If you can ask the questions and get the information you want, 
we may proceed to the subject matter under discussion. 

Senator Ropertson. It boils down to this: We do not have an inter- 
continental missile. We hope we can get one. We do not know 
whether we can or not. 

If we get it, we will not know within a hundred miles when it starts 


over here where it is going to land, in Europe or Russia, or anywhere 
else. 
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Therefore, the question boils down to the assumption that someday 
we will find a guided missile that will go to Russia and can hit what 
you shoot at, 

~ Are you now delaying the construction of strategic bombing bases 
in Spain? 

Senator Cuavez. Let us have the answer to Senator Thye’s question 
first. 

General CALLAHAN. Colonel Johnston was going to answer as to the 
progress we are making in the development of this intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

Senator Ture. I would like it, Mr. Chairman, I realize I may be out 
of order here, but you started this question and I only proceeded to 
try to clarify the question after it was before us. 

That is the reason I am pursuing it. So if Colonel Johnston can 
answer those two points as to the uncertainty that exists in the missile, 
as to its target, and the other question was as to how close you are to 
the goal you had set in achieving perfection of the missile? 

Those are the two points. If the record stands as it is here, as 
Senator Robertson said, you do not know whether you are going to 
come within a hundred miles of your target, then your cuided missile 
is absolutely of no use in the defense of this country. 

Senator Roperrson. They do not have the guided missile yet, to say 
nothing about the accuracy. 

Colonel JouNstTon. Senator Thye, I would like to answer this ques- 
tion off the record, if I may. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


CONSTRUCTION IN SPAIN 


General CALLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I feel sure that Colonel John- 
ston’s remarks as to the range and accuracy that we are getting and 
expect to get with our Air Force missiles has reassured the committee. 
Now, I would like to say one thing more about construction in Spain, 
which is to the effect that the requirement continues to exist as far as 
we in the Air Force are concerned, for the construction in Spain. 

You are quite accurate, Mr. Chairman, in that the people who will 
present our military construction program to you would be in the 
best position to give the exact status. They have had some cost in- 
creases that have given them some concern there. That I know. 

But the requirement continues to exist. I was simply speaking in 
a general way when I said that these requirements, added require- 
ments for DEW line and ballistic missile construction and that sort 
" a had been a drain on the funds that we had available for the 
ir Force. This required a review of the priority of projects and 
sbility to go ahead with certain projects so that in some instances we 
have not gotten the funds obligated on the exact projects that we had 
wanted to get them on a year ago. 

They , of course, are all on projects that have been authorized by the 

C ongress. 
REASONS FOR COST INCREASE 


Senator CHavez. What brings about the increase in cost? It can- 
not be wages because they get on the average of $9.70 a week 
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Mr. Garvock. I think, Mr. Chairman, that a large part of the 
increased cost has come about because we are able to buy a much 
smaller percentage of the equipment and supplies that we needed in 
Spain than we originally anticipated. They are having to be bought 
either in the United States or in Europe and they were higher than we 
thought they were going to be. 

Senator CHavez. You are getting them from Germany, Belgium, 
and Netherlands? 

Mr. Gartock. We are getting a lot of them, but we find that we are 
having to come back to the United States and buy them. We find 
that other people don’t have them, or are not producing that class 
of equipment. 

Senator Rozertrson. Colonel Stone told me last month in Colorado 
Springs that inflation last year added 5 percent to the cost of the 
Air Force Academy. 

In the first 4 months of this year it added an additional 7 percent. 
I said what does that add to the overall cost ? 

He said $15 million. 

That is about what we had contemplated. The land itself cost 
$1,300,000 more than we had planned. The average cost was $70 an 
acre, and most of it is mountainside that you could not sell in Virginia 
for $10 an acre. 

All we have done out there is to grade enough level land to put the 
buildings on. 

I said, “What about future inflation ?” 

He said, “The Chicago architects informed me that on any contract 
construction of which will not start within 6 months add 5 percent to 
hy 
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You add 5 percent now three times because the $82 million plus that 
goes into construction in this coming fiscal year will fall in that period. 
That is 15 more percent. That will add another $15 million to the 
cost of it. 

That is $30 million. Then to cut down the cost of this project they 
eliminated some items for the Academy that they now say are abso- 
lutely essential and they have to be added. 

So we better need to be prepared for a bigger bill there. He talked 
about the need for trained personnel. He mentioned housing as one 
item that would help to hold them. Now, what else can help to hold 
them that this committee can do? 

General CaLLaHan. Senator Robertson, the arrangements for the 
pay and for the housing, I would say are primary. There are other 
actions which you have before you. 

Senator Rosertson. That is fringe benefits? 

General CaLiaHan. Yes, sir; such as medical support for 
dependents. 

Senator SarronstTaLu. That is law now. 

General CaLLAHAN. That is fine. 

Senator Satronstaty. The medical benefits bill has gone through. 

General CaLLanan. It is that type of thing with which I am sure 
you are familiar. I could give you a listing of them, or General Stone 
could go on into them if you would like to develop that subject further 
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Senator Roperrson. I want your assurance. You are satisfied they 
have been taken care of? We are here to button up some of these 
loose ends to make sure we have an Air Force capable of our defense 
at this time. 

CLARIFICATION OF REQUEST 


Senator Cuavez. To get back to the item we are now discussing, you 
have now a total of $6,048,000,000, which includes all of the money 
necessary for procurement of aircraft, but are you asking in this same 
appropriation, in that same item, for some extra money! I just want 
to clarify that. 

General CaLLtanHan. Mr. Chairman, I believe a little clarification is 
necessary. My presentation, although it does deal with the aircraft 
equipping and that sort of thing, is directed at giving a picture of the 
overall program elements, force units, and other general program data 
for the Regular Air Force and the Reserve forces. I believe that the 
statement which has been furnished for the record covers that. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


General CaLLAHAN. Perhaps before you go ahead into the aircraft 
procurement which Colonel Davis is here to actually present and 
which you have in mind, sir 

Senator Cuavez. No; you have stated and it has been stated here 
that you have sufficient money in that appropriation for procurement 
of aircraft. 

But I am asking whether you are going to ask the committee under 


this same appropriation for some extra money? Are you satisfied with 
that item of $6,048,000,000 ¢ 
General Cattanan. Yes, sir. The answer is that the money for 
aircraft procurement as presented is supported. In other words, I 
support that request for the aircraft procurement funds. 
Senator CHavez. What about related items / 


SPARE PARTS AND PREPRODUCTION FUNDS 


General CALLAHAN. That is true as well, Mr. Chairman. It includes, 
of course, in your first appropriation for aircraft and related procure- 
ment the guided-missile procurement, as well as aircraft, preproduc- 
tion and the other funds that are associated with it. 

Senator Cuavez. It will be guided missiles plus other procurement 
necessary to keep the aircraft going ¢ 

General CaLLanan. That is right; spare parts, preproduction funds, 
and so forth. 

Senator Rosperrson. How will I know what to vote for on appro- 
priations¢ Could you use $500 million more for allied procurement, 
for the B-52, and how much ? 

Senator Cuavez. They have money now for related procurement. 

Senator Roperrson. I want to know whether he is satisfied with 
the entire procurement, not only B—52 but the other planes and every- 
thing that goes with the planes. 

Do you have all the money you need and want in this bill ? 
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POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


General CaLLAHAN. Our position on that, sir, is that the money we 
are requesting on the basis that we programed was adequate. How- 
ever, we may well have to come back for additional funds in the event 
that demands in the ballistic missile area, particularly, go on up. 

Senator Ronerrson. We are not going to stay here all year. When 
do you plan to come back ? 

General CALLAHAN. It will be after the first of the year, I suspect, 
Senator. 

Senator SatronstaLy. General, you are in charge of the program, 
are you not? 

General CaLLanHaAn. That is right. Iam the assistant for program- 
ing under the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. 

Senator Savronsrautu. As an assistant for programing, you have 
the responsibility for determining whether there are enough funds for 
the procurement of the aircraft; is that correct? 

General CALLAHAN. Senator Saltonstall, as assistant for program- 
ing, I am actually in the collection and adjudication business. 

In other words, I pull together the programing elements from the 
responsible people in the staff. 

Senator Sartonstat. Do you agree with General LeMay and Gen- 
eral Partridge that the first priority is personnel; the second priority 
is bases, and the third priority is airplanes today, procurement of air- 
planes? 

General CALLAHAN. I would agree with that, and I believe that 
General Twining would take that position. 

Senator SauronsraLu. Now, it is my understanding that you have 
enough funds in this budget to build the increased number of B—52’s. 

General CaLtLaHAn,. That is correct, taking them up to the 20-a- 
month rate. 

TACTICAL AIRCRAFT 


Senator Sarronstatt. Now, have you sufficient funds to procure 
your tactical aircraft, your F—100’s, and that type of plane? 

General CALLAHAN. My response would be that we have, on the basis 
that we have gone forward. In other words, we have enough money to 
fund the aircraft procurement that we programed. 

Secretary Garlock reviewed with you yesterday some difficulties 
that are concerning us in the area of anticipated recoupments. In the 
event that we are not able to recoup sufficient money to make good our 
program, then we would be in some difficulty. 

Senator Satronstatu. In other words, as the general said yesterday, 
if the recoupments do not come in then you have to come back for more 
money in January ? 

General CaLLanan. That is right. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. Senator Robertson, I would like to make that 
clear. It is my understanding that they have sufficient money for 
aircraft if the recoupments from their previous programs come in as 
anticipated. If they do not come in as anticipated, then they have to 
come back here for more money. 

General CaLLaAHANn. That is correct. 

Senator Roperrson. I was under the impression that they might 
need $500 million more in this program than we have in there, but 
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they have recoupment in there, and if it comes in they will not have 
to ask for the supplemental. 
If it does not, then they may have to come back for the supplemental. 
Senator SaLronsratt. If you get the airplanes that are built, the 
second biggest requirement is bases. The personnel does not come into 
your general category of planning? 
* General CaLLaHan. The personnel area is an important element of 
the overall Air Force program which I am concerned with. 


NEED FOR MORE BASES AND FACILITIES 


Senator Satronsrauy. Let us take the bases. You need more bases 
if you are going to get all the airplanes that are now being built to 
properly oa them on airfields; is that not correct 

General CaLtLanan. We certainly will need more facilities and 
would be desirable to have more bases in order to effect some dispersal. 

Senator SatronstaLu. So that the immediate problem before this 
Congress, in consideration of this bill, is bases money rather than air- 
plane money ¢ 

General CaLLaHANn. I would say military construction. I would 
like to identify it that way, if I may, sir, because it is primarily a ques- 
tion of money to build facilities. 


NEED FOR TRAINED PERSON NEL 


Senator SaLtTonsTALL. Now, the personnel problem is a problem not 
so much of numbers as of trained personnel. Am I correct in that? 

General CALLAHAN. You are exactly right. 

Senator SauronstaLuL. And that trained personnel is in a little 
better shape today than it was a year ago; is that correct ? 

General CaLLaAHaNn. Our reenlistment rates are higher today than 
they were a year ago; that is correct. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Those are the trained personnel ? 

General CatLanan. That is right, sir. 


BALLISTIC AND GUIDED MISSILES 


Senator SatronsTaLL. Now, as to the other subject of ballistic and 
guided missiles, on your research activity today, proceeding as you 
are proceeding, have you enough money for the research effort and 
the prototype ‘effort and the development of your guided missiles and 
ballistic missile program in the Air Force? 

General CaLLAHANn. That is the area in which there is some ques- 
tion as to whether we will have enough, or not. I believe you will re- 

call, sir, that the Secretary indic ated that he might have to come back 
for an additional funding in the event that the demands were heavy 
in the ballistic missile areas specifically. 

Senator Sattonstaty. In other words, if your research effort pro- 
ceeds satisfactorily, as it is now proceeding, you may be in a position 
where next January you will come back for more money ? 

General CaLtLaHANn. That is right. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. But you have enough money now to go for- 
w ard on a proper planning basis on your research and development 
effort; is that correct ? 
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General CaLLanHan. That is my understanding of the judgment 
made. 

Senator SaLTronsTaL.. So that if we give you the money in this 
budget with the request for reinstatement that was made yesterday 
by Mr. Garlock, you will be, as an assistant for the planning division, 
in satisfactory condition ? 

General CALLAHAN. I believe we can move the program forward. 

It will be a very tight budget for us. It will be on an austere basis. 

As indicated earlier, Senator Saltonstall, I feel that we can usefully 
use more funds in the construction area and in the research and devel- 
opment area, but we can move ahead with the funds that have been 
requested on an austere basis and on the basis that we are moving 
ahead on a program that is going to require substantially more funds 
in fiscal year 1958 in order to continue it. 

Senator SautronstaLt. And, those additional funds in, 1958 are 
going to be in the categories of airplane procurement, military con- 
struction, and possibly ballistic missiles; is that correct? 

General CALLAHAN. The ballistic missiles, of course, would be in- 
cluded within the aircraft and related procurement. There will be 
increases right across the board, but they would be substantial, par- 
ticularly in the aircraft and related procurement area. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, let me ask you one more question, and 
we want frank answers and I know you have been giving them to 
another committee of which I am a member. 


TOTAL RESEARCIT AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


It was said yesterday, and other days, that there is $5,200 million 
in research in the whole defense picture. That is including the straight 
research and the prototype and the development. 

Of that five billion two, two billion seven is in the Air Force. Do 
you agree with those figures / 

General CALLAHAN. That is the figure that has resulted from a study 
that has been made under Secretary McNeil’s direction. I have no 
reason to question that particular figure. It depends on the exact 
ground rules that are laid down for the ‘arrying out of any such 
study for the kind of answer you would get. 


SUFFICIENCY OF AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Senator SaLronstautt. The ground rules so far as they concern you, 
using those figures, do they give you, as a planner, what you believe 
is necessary? I would appreciate a frank answer to that question. 

General CaLtLaHan. I don’t believe I can answer that question, 
Senator Saltonstall, because our funding is not handled with that 
particular kind of breakdown, it has not been in the past. 

It has been broken out in accordance with the research and develop- 
ment appropriations and aircraft and related procurement. 

As I have already indicated to you, I feel that we could usefully 
use another $150 million to $200 million i in the research and develop- 
ment appropriation. We are tight in the aircraft and related pro- 
curement appropriation, and we may need more money in that area. 
However, we have enough to continue this program unless specifically 
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the rate of development and possibility of production of the ballistic 
missiles steps up substantially. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator SALTONsTALL. Within the range of your knowledge and 

your position is it a correct statement to say that the recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee of the Air Force were in substance adopted 
n the President’s budget ? 

I might clarify that to this extent: That it is my understanding 
that the recommendations of the Advisory Committee of the Air 
Force Staff, that is the uniformed personnel, of $19.8 billion, was 
substantially adopted in a figure that was submitted of $16.5 billion 
with the exception of $500 million which could not be accounted for. 

That would mean that there were $2 billion that were found in 
shorter lead times and in recoupments and otherwise. 

The purpose of my question is to find out from you as a planner 
whether you agree with that statement, or not, within your knowl- 
edge. That is a tough question, but it is fundamental from my point 
of view . 

General CaLLanan. Senator Saltonstall, the funding that was ap- 
proved by the Budget Advisory Committee which is ‘the staff com- 
mittee that General Bogart referred to yesterday, did make provi- 
sion which I consider to be adequate. 

Senator SaLronsTa.u. It did or did not? 


JUDGMENT AREAS OF FUNDING 


General CaLLAHAN. Did make provision for the program we have 
embarked upon with the exception that we had a preset research and 
development fund. 

I also want to say that I consider the construction fund to be very 
limited. 

Both of those areas are judgment areas as to how much you fund. 
We are especially tight in those two areas. We had no latitude in 
the research and development area when we came up with those 
particular numbers. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So your testimony to us would be that we 
should certainly grant you all the military construction funds that 
have been requested, and, second, that you could use more money 
in your straight pure research fund if the committee saw fit to 
grant it? 

General CaLLaAnan. In the research and development program. 

Senator CuAvez. Yes; and you might come back for aircraft and 
related items. 

Senator SatronstaLu. After the first of the year? 

Senator ELLenper. Is that in addition to the $610 million that is 
provided here ? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Could I get the answer to that question ? 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


General CaLLAHAN. The answer to your question, Senator Salton- 
stall, is that T believe that we may have to come back for additional 
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money to cover the ballistic missile and to cover construction after 
the first of the year specifically. I also feel that the research and 
development appropriation could usefully use more money than we 
have in it. 

Senator E.Lenper. How much? 

General CaLnauan. About 150 to 200 million dollars. 

Senator ELLtenper. Now, what would that be used for? 

General Catnanan. It would be used for a large number of projects. 
I could not tie it to any specific project. 

Senator ELLENDER. Wh 1en you say project, is that ideas that you 
get from people in your department, or from men on the outside ? 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOLLOW-ON WEAPON SYSTEMS 


General Cattanan. The development of follow-on weapon systems, 
aircraft, missiles, that sort of thing, is what I have in mind. 

Colonel Johnston who is here, “could develop that subject very 
readily for you, if you would like to go into it, Senator Elfender. 

Senator Eiienper. As I have pointed out on 2 or 3 occasions—and, 
General, I am sorry I was not here this morning, I was on the markup 
of a reclamation bill that was very important—you are familiar with 
a document which was placed on the record wherein it is stated that 
the total Air Force bndiget for research and development, activities 


supporting the research and Severcpenert, and the development, test 
and evaluation items totaled $2,725 million. 

General CaLLaAHAn. I do not have detailed familiarity with it. I 
know that there was such a study made. 


Colonel Johnston, I am sure, could comment on it. 
PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


Senator Ex.tenper. I wondered if you could tell us how much 
in the development, test, and evaluation item here of $1,731 million 
represents procurement. 

General CaLLAHan. I would like to call on Colonel Johnston on this. 

Mr. Gartock. Before he goes into that, Mr. Chairman, that is one 
thing I want to clarify. We keep talking about $2.7 billion as if it 
were a fluid sum of money that could be used for research and develop- 
ment all over the board. It could not. 

It is made up of a considerable number of dollars that are in sepa- 
rate appropriations and are available for specific things. 

Now, what General Callahan has been talking about was the $610 
million of that $2.7 billion, which is specifically authorized for re- 
search and none of the other $2.7 billion is authorized for research. 

So it does not make any difference whether it is $2.7 billion or $2.5 
billion, or $3 billior 10 million is all that there i is for pure 1 research. 

Senator ELLENDER. "AS it was developed the other day, in regard to 
the Navy and Army, research and development means to take the item, 
an airplane, for example, to the point where it could be manufactured 
for use. 

Is that the situation in regard to your research and development 
program in the Air Force ? 

Mr. Gartock. The definitions that have been used have been used 
pretty generally by all three departments. The point I want to make 
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to the committee is that it is quite possible for General Callahan to be 
of the opinion that he needs another $150 or $200 million in this 
Department. 

Senator ELLenpver. I understand what you are driving at. I under- 
stand all of that. 

The thing that I criticized the other day was bringing figures before 
this committee that would indicate and make people believe you are 
spending over $5 billion in research, when, as a matter of fact, you 
are not. A good deal of this is char geable to procurement. 

Now, the question I am asking is: How much of the $1,731 million 
which you have charged to development, test, and evaluation items is 
really chargeable to procurement ? 

Colonel Davis. I do not have it broken down by appropriations to 
match that figure, ten all of those funds are presently in the aircraft 
and related procurement appropriation as you know. 

They are identified in various categories. I think the Secretary that 
submitted this was referring to the use those funds are put to, since 
they assist in the research and development during the time period 
between, shall we say, invention and mass production for the opera- 
tional inventory. 

In there are dollars for service test, for actual fabrication of the 
prototypes, items for flight test and dev elopment, and all those sorts 
of things which add up to about that figure. 

Senator Evienper. The Army, as T recall, was able to say that. of 
the $553 million in that category, all but $200 million was chs argeable 
to procurement. I understood the Navy to say the other day that of 
the $654 million charged to that item practically all of it was pro- 
curement. 

Mr. Gartock. I think I have figured out the answer from this: 

Our answer is that the $1,731,000,000 is in the procurement appro- 
priation. There is $610 million—— 

Senator ELLenper. Why should it have been put there? 

Mr. Gartock. That is where it is in the appropriation. 

Senator ELLtenper. I mean in this statement here, headed “Activity 
Supporting the Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation Pro- 
cram of the Department of Defense.” 

Senator SattonstTaLi. Would the Senator yield on that? 


DEVELOPMENT PROCUREMENT 


Is it not true, Mr. Garlock, that that money is put in those accounts 
because the procurement in those accounts is on a development basis 


and a prototype basis and has not gone into what you call a production- 
line basis ? 


Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Senator EL.Lenper. That is not correct. 

Mr. Gartock. What this statement is, Senator, is a different type 
of summary than has ever been presented to the committees of Con- 
cress before. 

Senator ELtenper. I understand; that is why I am just suspicious 
of it. 

Mr. Gartock. The $1.7 billion in the 100 and 200 appropriation, 
there have been amounts greater or less in previous years. This is the 
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same type of expenditures and obligations that we have been making 
for 2 years out of these appropr iations. 

Senator ELLenper. You say that with respect to research and devel- 
opment those funds are handled in practically the same manner as 
they are in the Army and Navy # 

Mr. Garwtock. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. That is, you get your research men to devise 
an airplane, for example, and you use that money, that is from research 
and development, to produce the parts and to manufacture it to the 
point where you will know whether it will fly or not. 

Mr. Garwock. I think that is essentially the breakoff. 

Senator ELutenper. Exactly. So that a lot of this money that is 
lumped together as research and development is used to get the article 
that you are working on to the point where you are ready, or almost 
ready, for it to be produc ed on the assembly line. In other words, 
a good deal of the money that you say is for development, test, and 
evaluation, $1,731 ,000,000, is really pr ocurement—money to pay for 
these articles that came from the production line. 

Mr. Garvock. That is correct. 

The question of just when your research quits and just when your 
development starts and just when your production starts is an ex- 
tremely difficult dividing line to draw. 

It is much easier to draw it after you get the weapon all finished 
than it is while you go along. 

Senator ELtenper. Yes, but a balance of $1,731 million is quite a 
big item; you cannot separate the two 

Mr. Gartock. What we have been financing out of the 100 and 200 
appropriations are those stages of development that we considered just 
prior to production. 

It was an item by that time that we were pretty sure was going to be 
an operational item in the inventory and we were finishing up the 
development of it and moving into the production right along. 

We have not bothered to draw the line for certainty. 

What this tabulation is, is an effort to say that these things still are 
actually development; they have not really moved over to production 
yet. 

Senator ELtienper. I did not hear all the testimony, Mr. Chairman, 
but I am wondering as to the extent to which the Research and Devel- 
opment Division includes procurement or acquisition of inventory— 
whatever word you want to use—for defense purposes on the continent 
here. 

I was very much disturbed with the statement made by General 
Partridge the other day where under the conditions as they now exist 
we are way behind in protecting our own country here and it may be 
2 or 3 years before we get to the desired goal. 

Now, does the Research and Development Department have any- 
thing to do with providing the weapons and what have you in order 
to meet the ch: illenge in this area ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is where all these things start. 

Senator E.tenper. Why are weso far behind? Have you any idea! 
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UNFUNDED 1956 CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Gartock. I think it was testified here earlier part of the prob- 
lem was that there was too much of a letdown in the postwar period. 
We get a little bit behind that way. 

This matter of bei ‘ing ahead or behind depends on how fast the other 
fellow is running and our finding is that he apparently is going much 
faster than we thought he was going to go. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Do you charge that to faulty intelligence, or 
what ¢ 

INADEQUATE INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Gartock. I would say inadequate intelligence. It is fairly 
obvious that the development was faster than we anticipated and he 
got quite a ways down the line before we apparently knew about it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Tuyr. I have none, Mr. Chairman, other than this one 
question, that we seem to have awakened to the fact that the Russians 
have made these great gains and that is the disturbing factor to me. 
No one apparently had noted and understood that Russia was making 
the gains until in the past 8 months we are confronted with the fact 
that it has accomplished, both in air development and in the educa- 
tional field, that which threatens our own future accomplishments in 
our endeavors to keep pace with them. 

That is the disturbing factor to me, that our intelligence could have 
been that bad. 

Can you answer that question ? 

General CaLnanan. The only comment I can make, Senator Thye, 
is that our record with your committee is that we came back last June 
and requested additional funds to step up our aircraft procurement 
as a result of information that we had obtained at that time, which 
indicated, particularly in this heavy-bomber area, that they were mov- 
ing faster than we had anticipated. 

{ am not competent to evaluate the intelligence across the board. 

Senator Tuyr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHAvez. We will adjourn now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Thereupon, at 12 noon, Thursday, June 7, 1956, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to reconvene "at 10 a. m., Friday, June 8, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1956 
Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman of the com- 
mittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Hayden, Ellender, Stennis, Saltonstall, Young, 
Thye, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


STATEMENTS OF HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT); MAJ. GEN. 


FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER; MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, 
ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS; COL. WAYMOND A. DAVIS, DIRECTOR OF PRO- 
CUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
MATERIEL 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator HaypEN. The committee will be in order. We will insert 
the program and financing table in the record. 
(The table referred to follows: ) 
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EpiTor’s Note.—The detailed justifications pertaining to this appropriation, 
presented throughout the following pages, are not exactly related to the new 
budgetary structure as reflected in the preceding schedules taken from the 
President’s budget. Presentation of the justifications are on the basis of the 
old budget structure as set forth in the following schedule. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator HaypreN. General Bogart, are you going to be the spokes- 
man? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Davis is our first witness 
this morning for the ‘“‘Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. 

We covered part of the information yesterday. I would suggest 
that we let Colonel Davis, if it is satisfactory to you, sir, proceed to 
insert his statement in the record and brief it for your information. 

Senator Haypen. That will be a very good way to do it. Go right 
ahead, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF CoL. Waymonp A. Davis, DirREcToR, PROCUREMENT AND 
PropwuctTion, Orrice, Deputy CHieFr oF Starr, MATERIEL 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Program 110. Aircraft, complete. 

Program 120. Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts. 

Program 130. Related aircraft procurement. 

Program 140. Modification of inservice aircraft and component equipment. 

Program 150. Guided missiles. 

Program 180. Industrial mobilization. 

Program 190. Procurement administration. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in our presentation to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the House of Representatives, we outlined our progress 
in carrying out the fiscal year 1956 aircraft procurement program and commented 
on the broad elements of the aircraft and missile program for fiseal year 1957. 
There have been relatively few changes since that time although one very impor- 
tant change has been made in the heavy bomber program. 


Program 110. Aircraft, complete 


The program as originally presented to the House, provided for continuation 
of the acceleration initiated last year in the B—52, F—101B, and F—104 program. 

The ae has now submitted revised budget estimates for fiscal year 1957 
(H. Doc. 373) which will provide for the purchase of more B—52’s than were orig- 
inally included in the fiscal year 1957 program. This additional quantity has 
been requested in order to take advantage of the availability of a further accelera- 
tion in the production rate for that airplane. Further details of this program 
will be discussed off the record. 


Program 120. Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts 

The funds requested in program 120 are required to procure the spares and 
spare parts necessary for initial support of the new production aircraft included 
in program 110. 

During the past year, our inventory requirements for Hi-Valu spares have been 
lowered as a result of reduced stock levels and repair cycle times. Consequently, 
we are now buying smaller quantities of these more expensive items, and offsetting 
in some measure, the effect of overall increased requirements for spares. The 
data obtained from the inventory monetary accounting system is enabling us to 
obtain closer control over acquisition and use of our inventories and we hope to 
further expand this system and other management improvements which are being 
effected in our logistic system. 

Program 130. Related aircraft procurement 

“Related aircraft procurement” covers industrial facilities; machinery and 
equipment; training items; aircraft ground handling equipment; preproduction 
costs and service test. As stated to the House Appropriations Committee, we 
have increased our request for funds over the amount required last year for 
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industrial facilities, machinery, and equipment. This is due to increased emphasis 
on newer weapons, particularly ballistic missiles and nuclear propulsion. How- 
ever, our policy of buying only for current needs instead of for mobilization 
reserve stockpiles will result in a considerably less costly program than would 
have been encountered under our previous policy. 

In training items and ground handling equipment we have made minor changes 
since last year in order to compensate for changes in the aircraft program. Pre- 
production funds for fiscal year 1957 will initiate a new bomber program and will 
also provide for production capability of other important airplanes. Service test 
funds are requested in our fiscal year 1957 program to again provide for small 
quantities of new equipment, other than aircraft, to be tested prior to production 
for the inventory. 


Program 140. Modification of inservice aircraft and component equipment 


The modification program is the Air Force’s means of getting the most out of 
the equipment we already have on hand. Whether we should buy new weapons 
systems or modernize those we have is governed largely by this economic factor. 
Modification programs incorporate changes in our existing weapons systems to 
give us superiority over potential enemies; and provide the inbeing aircraft with 
the capability of delivering the latest weapons. 


Program 150. Guided missiles 


We have accelerated production of certain of our missiles for the same reasons 
that we have accelerated aircraft programs. The current state of development 
and our production capability have been carefully weighed against our best 
intelligence estimates. Further discussion of this program will also be made off 
the record. 


Program 180. Industrial mobilization 


The purpose of the industrial mobilization program is to supplement the active 
production base in order to make it more responsive to various emergency condi- 
tions. Under our industrial production readiness policy, we are establishing an 
industrial potential which will enable us to meet the ‘all-out general war’’, 
‘peripheral wars’’, and ‘‘cold war’’ requirements while maintaining a reasonable 
level of production and economy for the long pull. 

At the present time, we are in a position to greatly accelerate production of 
important weapons systems in an orderly fashion and without the feverish mush- 
rooming of production associated with past emergencies. We can accelerate by 
expanding the workweek, adding and/or augmenting production shifts with 
additional manpower, increasing output of subcontracts, and expediting materials 
and components. Some additional production equipment would be required, 
but we forsee little, if any, requirement for new plants. In 1 or 2 cases, initiation 
of second sources within the existing industrial facilities would be necessary. For 
the all-out “general war’’ we are developing plans with manufacturers of our most 
important offensive and air defense equipment to compress production in case of 
emergency. 

The industrial mobilization program provides funds to maintain stand-by pro- 
duction equipment and reserve plants and to conduct industrial preparedness 
measures necessary to improve the readiness of the production base so that it 
can rapidly respond to Air Force requirements in any emergency. As items of 
military equipment phase out of production and new items phase in, some pro- 
duction equipment will become idle. The equipment and plants required for 
future production programs, or in the event of an emergency, are maintained by 
funds in this program. We are actively disposing of uneconomically repairable 
and obsolete equipment. 


Program 190. Procurement administration 


This project covers the administrative expenses incident to procurement. It 
includes the salaries of contract negotiators, procurement auditors, contract 
administrators, and quality control personnel, as well as the incidental administra- 
tive expenditures. The request this year is not significantly different from the 
fiscal year 1956 program. 


Forward purchasing policy 


Our forward purchasing policy includes a number of sound business principles 
as a guide to our procurement-production organizations. In the main, it pro- 
vides for ordering an aircraft and aeronautical equipment at the time required 
considering manufacturing lead time, and no earlier than that time. As an ex- 
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ample, it is our goal to insure that when an aileron, wing spar, fire control system, 
or canopy is produced it moves rapidly to the final assembly line and out the door 
as a part of a complete weapon. There are no excessive stockpiles of these items 
waiting anywhere along the line. When technological advances provide a better 
or improved fire control system, a better canopy, or service usage dictates a 
stronger spar, we have no large stockpile of expensive parts that will be rendered 
useless if the improved article is incorporated in the final weapon. 

This policy places a premium on highly effective and responsive management 
throughout the production cycle to insure the best weapon for the least dollars. 
Under this policy we have reduced our production lead times to the minimum 
essential to maintain production continuity for our programs from fiscal year to 
fiscal year. It minimizes the cost of changes which are inevitable in this rapidly 
advancing technology and increases our ability to incorporate program chang¢s 
and technological improvements. 


Health of the aeronautical industry 

The aeronautical industry is a vital part of airpower. If we are to stay ahead 
in this race for superior weapons, the industry on which we depend for design 
and production of these weapons must be maintained healthy and dynamic. 
This can only be done if we maintain a reasonable degree of stability in the indus- 
try at the level of effort required in development and production to meet our 
modernization needs. Without this stability and continued high level of effort, 
the industry cannot retain the outstanding people it needs in scientific, engineer- 
ing, and production fields. Therefore, in programing development and pro- 
duction for current and new weapons to toleeniae our inventory, we must give 
consideration not only to our capability of converting to new weapons in our 
combat organization but also to maintaining an acceptable degree of stability in 
the aeronautical industry. We must avoid creating large gaps in our production 
effort which would be created by producing a new weapon at a maximum produc- 
tion rate without regard to economic factors and a need for a retention of per- 
sonnel to produce the weapon which follows. 

We have developed a sound aeronautical industrial complex, consisting of 
both large and small businesses. This complex will remain healthy and com- 
petitive through maintenance of a stable program level and continued large 
subcontract effort. 


Lead times 


Our experience in producing the models included in the fiscal year 1957 program 
indicates that we can reduce the time between order and delivery from an average 
of 20 months to an average of 18 months. This 2-month reduction in lead time 
allowed us to estimate our funds requirement for fiscal year 1957 on the basis 
of buying about 10 months’ worth of production instead of the normal 12 months’ 
worth. This adjustment does not affect in any way the production rates of any 
aireraft or the rate at which they are introduced into our forces. It merely 
defers the ordering of these aircraft. 

Fiscal year 1958 program 

In fiscal year 1958 we cannot reasonably expect to obtain any significant further 
reduction in lead time. Therefore, on the average, we must expect to buy a full 
12 months’ worth of production. This additional 2 months’ worth of production 
alone will substantially increase our funds requirement. The increasing com- 
plexity and resulting cost of the newer equipment required to maintain superiority 
and the increased cost of supporting a larger quantity of this equipment in the 
field will combine to further increase the fiscal year 1958 funds requirement so 
that we will need a substantially larger Air Force budget for fiscal year 1958 
than the one proposed for fiscal year 1957. 


Summary 


In summation, we believe our policies and practices in procurement and produc- 
tion are sound. They support Air Force objectives for modernization and main- 
tenance of a force second to none in this world. Asa result of application of these 
policies, we have a stable, healthy, and competitive aeronautical industry. This 
industry has a reasonably broad production base and we have the capability to 
expand production rapidly if the demand exists. 

Specific quantitites and types of aircraft and equipment included in our fiseal 
year 1957 budget request are shown in the classified statement and will be dis- 
cussed off the record. 

Thank you. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Davis. Mr. Chairman, to save the committee’s time, I will 
go right into the appropriation, “Aircraft and related procurement.”’ 
I will describe briefly what this appropriation covers, and how much 
it is. 

This appropriation covers the flyaway cost of all the complete 
airplane and missiles in the program. 

It covers all the initial spares and support for all the aircraft and 
missiles in the program. 

And under related aircraft procurement, it covers such things as 
industrial facilities, machinery and equipment, training equipment, 
special tools and ground bandling equipment, preproduction costs, and 
service test. 

This appropriation also covers modification of inservice aircraft. 

As I said, it covers the complete missile production program as well 
as production of missiles for test. 

It also includes funds for industrial mobilization planning and pro- 
curement administration. 

In all those areas the obligational authority required amounts to 
$6,048.5 million. 

Senator HaypEen. And that amount was allowed by the House? 

General Bocarrt. It was, sir. 

Colonel Davis. It includes, I might add, an additional $248.5 
million that was added after the initial House review. 






SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


General Bocart. This was the President’s supplemental budget, 
sir; $248.5 million was included in that appropriation. 

Senator HaypEN. What is that additional money for? 

Personally, I have great confidence in the House Appropriations 
Committee and the thoroughness with which they go about their work. 
If they went into this in great detail it is not necessary for us to. 

On the other hand, if there is something new, describe it to us 
briefly. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Colonel Davis. It was determined subsequent to the initial House 
reviews that we had a capability of getting an increased production 
rate of the B-52 airplane. We have planned that. 

In order to carry this acceleration out, it was necessary for us to 
plan for additional B-52’s in our 1957 program. 

That additional money covers those airplanes. 

Senator Haypen. How many? 

Colonel Davis. That will provide 29 additional airplanes in the 
fiscal year 1957 procurement program. 

General Bocarr. This, sir, was a supplemental presentation to the 
House. It was included in the House committee report and has been 
approved by the House. 

Mr. Gartock. And reviewed in detail by Mr. Mahon and his group. 
Senator HaypeEn. I am sure they did. 
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Colonel Davis. Since the statement inserted in the record at the 
outset was unclassified and covers such things as production and the 
mobilization base and things like that, I think this should be sufficient 
for the unclassified statement for the record. 

If I may, I would like to go off the record and tell you what kind 
of airplanes we are planning to buy, and in what quantities. 

Senator HaypENn. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Haypen. All right. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, we have some unclassified tabular 
items which I would like to present for inclusion in the record at this 
point. 

Senator Haypen. That may be done. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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The above summary of the sources of financing of program year requirements 
indicates that a large source during the past 2 years has been from the recoup- 
ment from prior year funds. By December 1955 these recoupments had totaled 
$3,361 million. These recoupments represent a decrease in prior year require- 
ments caused by deletion of items from those prior year programs and reductions 
in prices of items remaining on contract. The committee was informed last 
year that approximately $2,470 million had been recouped from prior year pro- 
grams and applied to finance the 1955 program. The House Appropriations 
Committee in recommending the appropriation for fiscal year 1956 deleted $150 
million of the amount requested and indicated that the action was taken not as 
a reduction in the Air Force procurement program but rather to reflect the 
anticipated freezing of older funds for application against the 1956 program. 

As the 1956 and prior year programs have been reviewed and adjusted during 
the year, $1 billion was recouped from the fiscal year 1955 and prior year pro- 
grams. Of this amount $543.6 million has been applied to finance the 1956 pro- 
gram. Adjustments in fiscal year 1956 procurement program have been reported 
to the Congress. $461.5 million of these recoupments have been reserved for 
application to the fiscal year 1957 program. In reviewing the financing of this 
appropriation at the time the planned aircraft procurement program for fiscal 
year 1957 was finalized it was recognized that additional recoupments from 1956 
and prior year programs would become available during the next 18 months. 
We have, therefore, anticipated further recoupments from these prior year pro- 
grams of $1,100 million which will be applied to finance the planned 1957 procure- 
ment program, thus resulting in a reduction of that amount in the new obligating 
authority to finance the proposed program. 
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Program 110. Aircraft, complete 


In budget Increase 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 saci ie ‘Sicikuaiateiamais $3, 450, 743, 000 $181, 500, 000 $3, 632, 243, 000 
Fiseal year 1956_- senha a 3, 812, 300, 000 0 3, 812, 300, 000 
Fiscal year 1055_.............- ae 2, 730, 543, 926 0 2, 730, 543, 926 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for financing of complete aircraft ready to be flown 
away from the manufacturer’s plant. Each flyaway aircraft carries a cost 
which represents not only the cost of manufacturing the airframe, but also includes 
the cost of equipping it with engines, armament systems, weapons, electronic 
systems, instruments and all other equipment and accessories necessary to per- 
form effectively its assigned mission. Additional costs included in this program 
consist of guided aerial targets and related procurement, production tooling where 
applicable, product improvement, an allowance for engineering changes during 
the production eyele, and first destination trasportation charges. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Plans for the production of aircraft, as shown in the aircraft production schedule, 
have been developed to continue modernization of the 137 wing Air Force, 
within the present state of the development program. In consonance with this 
plan, the airframes and major components for 1,927 new aircraft will be ordered 
during /fiseal year 1957 as compared with 2,777 aircraft in fiseal vear 1956 and 
1,418 aircraft in fiscal year 1955. This program increment of 1,927 aircraft is 
composed of those quantities of the individual models which must be financed 
during fiscal year 1957 to continue production on schedule and to provide reorder 
lead time for those models which will be reordered in fiscal year 1958. Also, 
provision is made in this area for the Drone program in the amount of $30 million 
which was financed in prior vears from project 254 in the ‘‘Major procurement 
other than aircraft’? appropriation. 

As a result of the decision to accelerate the production of the B—52 aircraft, 
after the submission of the original budget, additional funds will be required in the 
budget program as indicated in the ‘“‘increase’’ column above, in the amount of 
$181,500,000 to provide for the flyaway cost of the additional B-52 aircraft to 
be procured in fiseal year 1957. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget estimates are based on approximate price levels as 
of September 1955 using the latest manufacturer’s quotations, learning curves, 
actual cost experience, and the latest planning configuration of the airplane, 
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Program 120. Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts 


In budget Increase Revised estimate 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957. ..-.-.-- ; $1, 081, 200, 000 $48, 500, 000 $1, 129, 700, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 1, 263, 300, 000 0 1, 263, 300, 000 
Fiscal year 1955_ -- a : 1, 061, 400, 000 0 1, 061, 400, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds under this program are to provide for the procurement of quantities of 
initial spares and spare parts to support the flyaway aircraft procured in program 
110. Spare engines for wartime operations are procured to support the aircraft 
on a program life basis except when the delivery of engines programed for war 
requirements falls beyond the point in time that these engines can be procured with 
subsequent year funds without a break in production. In such instances war 
reserve engines are deferred to the subsequent fiscal year. The same engines 
procured to support wartime operations are used to support the peacetime oper- 
ating program even though the peacetime engine requirements exceed the engines 
required for wartime. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The quantities of spare engines required for the estimated life of the aircraft 
and for war requirements, are determined by a computation for each specific 
type engine. This computation takes into account such factors as monthly air- 
craft utilization rates, engine life expectancy, and pipeline requirements. 

Engine spare parts requirements are based en the number of overhauls generated 
within the first 12 months of aircraft operation, plus field maintenance requise- 
ments for the same period. This experience has been converted to a percentage 
factor and applied against the dollar cost of each installed engine by model and 
type of aircraft. 

Other spares and spare parts are procured in quantities sufficient to support 
the first 12 months operation and an appropriate stock level which is an average 
of 5% months. Further, these funds provide for flyaway kits and tables consisting 
of spares and spare parts required to accompany the aircraft for support of de- 
ployed units. The kits and tables are required to support combat operations 
in the event of hostilities until supply pipelines can be established. 

As a result of the decision to accelerate the production of the B—52 aircraft, 
after the submission of the original budget, additional funds will be required in 
this budget program as indicated in the ‘‘increase’’ column above, in the amount 
of $48,500,000 to provide for the initial aircraft components spares and spare 
parts necessary to support these additional B-—52 aircraft to be procured in 
fiscal year 1957. 

The other spares items that must be periodically replaced on an aircraft due to 
usage during normal operation and to cover support of other items furnished by 
the Air Force to the contractor for installation in production aircraft are separated 
into five major categories: (1) airframe spares, (2) armament spares, (3) airborne 
electronic spares, (4) airborne weapons spares, and (5) other miscellaneous spares 
These funds will provide for the spares requirement to support the aircraft for 
the first 12 months plus an appropriate stock level which is an average of 5)» 
months. These spare requirements are based on factors developed under the 
approved Air Force method for computation of initial spares requirements. 
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Project 131. Industrial machinery, equipment, and facilities 





Revised 
In budget Increase estimate 
Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957 a : , $18, 500,000 | $215, 
Fiscal year 1956______- ‘ _ . 400, 0 292, 
Fiscal year 1955_ -_- a 2 , 848, 33% 0 153, 3 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of industrial machinery, equipment, 
and facilities, including contractual services required to install or remove such 
machinery, and for the expansion of public or private plants necessary for the 
production, modification, and/or maintenance of aircraft, guided missiles, engines, 
and related equipment, and other purposes. Expansion of public or private 
plants is related to facilities provided by the Air Force for such purposes the title 
to which remains with the Government of the United States. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


These funds represent the cost of known existing requirements for expansion 
of present facilities required to support the planned aircraft and guided missiles 
procurement programs for the currently planned forces. 

In analyzing requirements for the currently planned Air Force facilities-expan- 
sion program, consideration has been given to Army-Navy as well as Air Force 
reserve tools and to utilization of commercial facilities not presently used by the 
Air Force as well as those that may become available for use due to completion of 
production of items included in prior years procurement programs. 

The cost estimate of this project for fiscal year 1957 is based principally on 
preliminary contractor estimates which have been reviewed by competent 
industrial engineers of the Air Force. 

This estimate provides for increased facility capacity for production of the 
ollowing items and first destination transportation associated therewith: 


Aircraft____- aoe ; ; 
69, 000, 000 
; Missiles - ee 68, 270, 000 
. Zip (aircraft fuel) 17, 400, 000 
Machine tool replacement 10, 000, 000 
Preparation of machinery and equipment for shipment 2, 500, 000 
Nonrecurring maintenance of Air Force plants_-_-------.------ 10, 000, 000 
. Minor facility expansions 2, 000, 000 
9. First destination transportation 1, 430, 000 


Total 197, 400, 000 


As a result of the decision to accelerate the production of the B—52 aircraft 
after the submission of the original budget, additional funds will be required in 
the budget program as indicated in the ‘increase’ column above, in the amount 
of $18,500,000 to provide for the additional machine tools and production equip- 
ment necessary in order to attain the production acceleration of these aircraft to 
be procured in fiscal year 1957. 


Project 132. Training items 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $22, 100, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 24, 400, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 21, 451, 188 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the concurrent procurement of aircraft and related 
equipment spares and spare parts required for training or in the fabrication of 
nonstandard training devices. These items provide the necessary initial main- 
tenance training support of the flyaway aircraft procured under program 110. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Experience has proven that flight safety and a high aircraft utilization rate are 
highly dependent upon skilled maintenance techniques. To this end, the Air 
Force maintains a training program in alinement with its modern aircraft. These 
training items are procured concurrently with the aircraft and are provided to the 
Air Training Command to train personnel in the proper maintenance of the air- 
craft and its equipment. 

Where practicable, older equipment from dismantled aircraft is used, but the 
rapidity of new development makes it necessary that some new-type equipments 
be purchased each year. These new-type items include landing-gear mechanism, 
cabin heating and pressurization units, manuals, airframe segments, engines 
and parts, propellers, fire-control system, fuel-purging systems, navigation and 
bombing systems, instruments, electronics, generators, radio and radar, etc. 

The dollar requirements for this project are computed by the application of a 
percentage factor (seven-tenths of 1 percent) against the flyaway cost of the air- 
craft. This percentage factor is based on actual past exerience and reflects the 
relationship between the aircraft cost and the dollar value of equipment required 
in the Air Training Command schools to train personnel in the operations and 
maintenance of airborne equipment. 


Project 183. Aircraft ground handling equipment 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957. _..... $86, 100, 000 
Fiscal year 1956- - - - - 5 eee __... 108, 300, 000 
Fiscal year 1955-- _----- Yo 8 OS 80, 477, 820 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of the required special tools, designed 
exclusively for specific aircraft, and newly developed or newly introduced ground 
handling and test equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment procured under this project is used for servicing and handling 
flyaway aircraft. The quantities procured in this project represent only initial 
supply. The procurement of similar items necessary for the replacement and 
continued support of inservice aircraft is not financed under the “Aircraft and 
related procurement” appropriation. 

This project is divided into two major categories: 

The first category is produced by the same manufacturer who builds the air- 
frame, engine, and major components, and includes those tools and test equipment 
especially designed for the maintenance or testing of the end item manufactured. 

The second category is procured from sources other than airframe, engine, and 
major component manufacturers. This category includes newly developed 
ground power units, stand and cradle assemblies, and other similar equipment. 

Due to the many intangible aspects of predetermination on an item-by-item 
basis, the dollar requirements for this project are computed by the application 
of a 3-percent factor against the flyaway cost of the aircraft. This percentage 
factor has been determined through analysis and comparison of the flyaway 
cost of aircraft procured in prior years and the value of ground-handling equip- 
ment required for initial support of these aircraft. 


Project 134. Preproduction costs 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_ $180, 100, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 209, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 256, 600, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
This project includes funds required for basic production engineering, basic 
production tooling, long lead time materials and contractual services associated 


with preproduction activities in the current year, in anticipation of, and to speed 
up, volume production in subsequent years. 


TTT70—56 61 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


There are three categories in this project: 

I. The adaptation of experimental aircraft and aircraft equipment to pro- 
duction. 

Il. Manufacturing methods studies. 

III. Lead time protection. 

Category I.—Category I, is to prepare for new production aircraft, engines, and 
major weapons systems to include: 

(a) Conversion of experimental designs to production drawings. 

(b) Making necessary surveys and studies concerning appropriate tools and 
tooling to be used for production quantities. 

(c) Designing and construction of jigs, dies, fixtures, and other production 
devices and aids to be used both by the prime contractor and major subcon- 
tractors. 

(d) Procurement by contractors of the long lead time raw materials for a limited 
number of early production items. 

By applying preproduction funds, it is possible to introduce new aircraft and 
equipment a year or more earlier than would otherwise be possible. This is done 
without contractually obligating the Government to a definite projected produc- 
tion program, 

Category II.—Projects in this category are related to general industrial applica- 
tion leading to improvements in manufacturing methods (reducing man-hours, 
machine time, required materials, and facilities). In addition, producibility 
studies are conducted. 

Category I]I1.—Long lead-time protection will be required to procure long lead- 
time Government furnished components. This is true principally in the case of 
engines where the lead time for the engine or a component thereof is longer than 
the lead time of the airframe itself. Such funds will be used as needed to protect 
the production continuity of aircraft models to be ordered in the fiscal year 1958 
program, 


Project 135. Service test materiel 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $84, 700, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 67, 900, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 90, 600, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for procurement of airborne material and equipment, 
other than complete aircraft, required for service test and evaluation. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


All new equipment must be service-tested to prove its suitability. This new 
equipment may be the result of Air Force development, of commercial develop- 
ment, or new applications of off-the-shelf items. 

Service-test items are procured only in small quantities sufficient to prove the 
feasibility and adaptability of the equipment to the operational or tactical require- 
ments of the Air Davee, Complete aircraft for service test are procured under 
program 110, but components and parts for service test which may apply to one 
or several types of aircraft are procured under this project. 
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PROGRAM 140. MopIFICATION oF IN-SERVICE AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT 
EQuIPMENT 


Program requirements by projects 


Title 1955 


(1) 2) 


141 | Modification of in-service aircraft and component 
equipment_- -___- , $274, 883, 734 | $553, 000,000 | $398, 828, 000 


| 553,000,000} 398, 828, 000 
| — 


Total fiscal year program 274, 883, 734 
Less: Portion of program obligated or to be obligated in 
subsequent years... _- _.| 116,261,110 | 230,000, 000 155, 000, 000 
Plus: Obligations during fiscz 
program funds. --_- 9, 543,775 | 120, 224, 860 100, 000, 000 
Total obligations ehiieeadaods 168, 166,399 | 443, 224, 860 343, 828, 000 
' 


Project 141. Modification of in-service aircraft and component equipment 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 er ; _. $398, 828, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_ . ; _ §53, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1955-_- - -- f he JEU Sa . 274, 883, 734 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for modification of in-service aircraft and component 
equipment when it becomes necessary to (1) change its primary mission, (2) extend 
or renew its first-line life, (3) change its configuration, (4) cause a major change 
in the characteristics of the components; or (5) revise its military characteristics 
by installing new type of equipment required for Air Force operations. Also, 
when required in connection with modification of installed aircraft components 
this project provides for the modification of aircraft component spares in stock, 
in maintenance bench sets, in operator training sets, or in mobile training units 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The modification requirements in this estimate have been carefully screened in 
order to eliminate those which were not considered absolutely essential to be ini- 
tiated this fiscal year for the 137-wing program. These funds are required to 
incorporate the latest developments and improved equipment in combat and 
noncombat aircraft. Modification consists primarily of alterations or changes 
to such items as the airframe, engines, armament systems, navigational systems, 
and electronics equipment. 

The unit costs used are based on past experience of similar modifications and 
latest engineering or contractor estimates. 

This project provides for the cost of all equipment required for a modification 
project, except (1) aircraft engines and engine spare parts, (2) major items of 
electronics equipment, and (3) major items of airborne meteorological equipment, 
photographie equipment, ete. These equipments are procured from other Air 
Force programs and/or appropriations. Also included is contractual labor cost 
unless the modification is accomplished by USAF personnel. However, con- 
tractual labor cost is only included where the lead time of prime equipment or 
modification kits will make them available in time to meet the modifications 
scheduled to be started prior to the second quarter of fiscal year 1958. 

Spares requirements are computed on experience data which indicate percent- 
ages as shown below: 

Percent 
(a) Prime equipment 30 
FF CNG csinio: o apknousstid- on Gcnatnein hamacne aaa aed ee gine 10 


Quantities of aircraft to be modified are in consonance with the latest USAF 
approved class V modification program. 

First destination transportation costs have been computed at approximately 
1 percent of the combined total cost of prime equipment, modification kits, and 
ground support equipment. 
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Program requirements by projects 


Title 1955 1956 1957 


No | 
(1) (2) (3) (4 
151 | Guided missiles $477, 402, 886 | $689, 489, 000 $1, 113, 620, 000 
152 | Initial spares and spare parts ‘ 27, 975, 118 | 40, 515, 000 86, 138, 000 
153 | Preproduction planning and facilities_- 12, 948, 974 0 0 
154 | Modification of guided missiles 4, 856, 919 12, 429, 000 4. 442, 000 
155 | Squadron and depot equipment 70, 907, 596 146, 167, 000 225, 000, 000 
belies ot i lecoaapealgsaek Uech eka lieiseieeh i 
| Total fiscal year program. | 594,091,493 | 888,600,000 | 1, 429, 200, 000 
{ 


Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated | 


in subsequent years _ eee | 139,106,905 | 320, 24, 000 500, 000, 000 
| Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year | 
| program funds. J ----| 117, 948,422 | 138, 655, 380 300, 290, 000 
| Total obligations-__-.- neviabe Gib: abae | 572,933,010 | 707, 055, 380 | 1, 229, 490, 000 
| | 


Project 151. Guided missiles, complete 


Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957_- : $1, 113, 620, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_- 689, 489, 000 
Fiscal year 1955_- : + 477, 402, 886 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of complete guided missiles and 
drones developed from basic guided missiles, including basic airframe unit, 
installed powerplant, guidance and control system, boosters, jatos, warheads and 
fuses. In addition, the prerequisite production engineering, engineering changes, 
production tooling, technical data, static test and flight test of missiles and com- 
ponents are included. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirements contained in this estimate are related to the procurement of 
the complete flyaway strategic, tactical, air defense missile and drone designed to ob- 
tain at the earliest date possible, a guided missile capability to (1) provide modern 
strategic airpower against any aggressor nation (2) meet the Air Force responsi- 
bility for insuring maximum defense of the continental United States in the case 
of an attack and (3) provide maximum tactical support to military air and ground 
operations. 

In order to carry out the strategic mission of the Air Force, a large portion of the 
requirements in this area are related to the acceleration of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile program and the stepped-up test activity in the intermediate range 
ballistic missile program. Other guided missiles are procured for the inventory 
of units now activated and to be activated in the near future, for continued 
flight testing to support the achievement of improved models, as well as newly 
developed missiles and for training military personnel toward optimum perform- 
ance in missile firings. Many of the missiles procured in this program for flight 
testing will be fired on a one-time basis. 

Unit costs are based on approximate price levels as of September 1955 as com- 
puted from manufacturers’ quotations, learning curves, past cost experience and/or 
the latest planning configuration of the missile. No contingencies or reserves 
have been provided for price increases. 


Project 152. Initial spares and spare paris 


Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957___....---- cwiitintn gece weee kaon cada estee $86, 138, 000 
Pe UIE sida cneuwontnmmaatnmwans Mee nals aaameee -- 40, 515, 000 
PINON NORE GHOR soso cee en do ec ecce chase ace deens soe 27, 975, 118 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for initial component spares and spare parts required to 
replace those parts of the complete missile which may become damaged in transit 
or handling during assembly, and replacements caused by malfunction during fir- 
ing. In addition, technical training equipment is included. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The spares support requirements have been held to within 10 percent of the 
cost of the missiles and drones on those missiles scheduled for inventory, pending 
additional consumption experience. Technical training equipment is based on an 
experienced percentage factor which represents 3 percent of the hardware cost of 
the missile. 

All spares requirements are directly related to the quantities and types of mis- 
siles being procured under budget project 151, ‘‘Guided missiles, complete.”’ 


Project 154. Modification of guided missiles 


Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957_- : se igiets ae a sy eg tn ce sna 
Fiseal year 1956_- ‘ - ‘ ; _ ows 12, 429, 000 
Fiscal year 1955_ ig wes ane Tike ee cas 4, 856, 919 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the contractual modification of in-service guided 
missiles, and component equipment which will have been delivered prior to 
July 1, 1957, and of test missiles procured under current and prior programs, 
deemed economically feasible to rehabilitate. It also provides for all contractual 
requirements for class IV and class V modifications including (1) contractual 
services; (2) contractor furnished equipment, parts, and supplies; (3) contractual 
revision of technical data necessitated by the modification; (4) modification 
engineering data obtained under contract; and (5) related modification of 
component spares in stock and in training units. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds requirements are based on evaluated estimates submitted by the con- 
tractor to perform the necessary modification and/or rehabilitation of the missile. 


Project 155. Squadron and depot equipment 


Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957__--_- se z _ $225, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1956____._.-_--- ee? 146, 167, 000 
Fiscal year 1955____-_--- ace sta eae 70, 907, 596 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of squadron and or depot equipment 
peculiar to the guided missile program including initial spares and spare parts, 
and parts required for training. In addition, the prerequisite production engi- 
neering, engineering changes, production tooling, contractual modification, mock- 
ups and prototype articles, technical data, and tests of procured equipment 
are included herein. 


PART II.—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The sets of squadron and/or depot equipment included in this estimate are 
related to the number and type of guided-missile units scheduled to be activated 
in the Air Force program. 

Unit costs for items in this project are based upon past cost experience for like 
or similar items and upon evaluated estimates from contractors. 
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ProGRAM 180. INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Program requirements by projects 


| 

1955 1956 1957 
' 

2) | @) | (4) 


$2, 987, 499 $3, 047, 837 $3, 045, 000 
omen machine tools and production equipment.....| 13, 227,513 | 15, 847, 163 | 17, 212, 000 
Industria] preparedness program 1, 800, 165 | 1, 896, 000 | 2, 499, 000 
Mobilization planning and administration 732, 903 1, 474, 600 1, 471, 000 


Total fiscal year program 18, 748, 080 | 22, 265, 600 | 24, 227, 000 
Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated in e 

| QT nian cinicannagenwneanedbdeheaernmebd 4, 896, 697 0 

Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year | | 

| program funds —205, 789 | +5, 648, 580 








EE CIE a ini nas Hensinsncvexionccosess 13, 645, 504 | 27, 914, 180 24, 227, 000 


Project 181. Reserve plants 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $3, 045, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 3, 047, 837 
Fiseal year 1955- eiee 2, 987, 499 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for inspection, security, maintenance, and rehabilitation 
of the industrial facilities in the departmental industrial plant reserve held in 
standby readiness in conformance with the Air Force industrial production readi- 
ness policy as promulgated by the Secretary of the Air Force, and with the De- 
partment of Defense mobilization production base program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The Air Force industrial reserve in fiscal year 1957 consists of 14 facilities which 
will be maintained at a total estimated cost of $3,045,000 detailed as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


Air Force plant— 
No. 1, Omaha, Nebr so : | $481, 000 $481, 000 
No. 6, Marietta, Ga. (tool storage warehouse only) - - - 5 eaten al 148, 658 | 149, 000 
a ecememnee ; ena 633, 570 | 658, 000 
No. 39, Chicago, Ill___- vwdetbu awide eerie ‘ . | 420, 588 421, 000 
No. 40, Tonawanda, N. Y- icin talabkate 380, 964 | 222, 000 
No. 42, Palmdale, Cs vif. (tool stor: ige warehouse only) - 5 ; 75, 000 75, 000 
No. 45, Eddystone, Pa... ........... ; eS 172, 690 | 173, 000 
No. 48, Newark, Ohio-__-_- aan : jucasd oan | 92, 187 | 75, 000 
No. 51, Greece, N. Y--..--- ee aie Dieviciie hab 0 77, 000 
No. 52, Chicago, Il ; ; et SUNS tet ; 531, 000 | 541, 000 

Engine test cells: | 
American Motors (Nash-Kelvinator), Kenosha, Wis_----- deal 52, 900 | 53, 000 
Oe a I bik, oii wn oc Peewee dbnnobabwacabeltdss cobbtbbuchenta 0 27, 000 
Packard, Detroit, Mich pietaaths ca sct8 49, 280 49, 000 
Buick, W illow Springs, Il Se ie nate 0 44, 000 

Air Force Dier SS No. 5, Detroit, SE ; ; 10, 000 0 


3, 047, 837 | 3, 045, 000 


In addition to being held in a standby state of readiness, the plants listed above 
are also utilized in processing and storing reserve machine tools. 

Estimated costs for fiscal year 1957 represent the contract costs of day-to-day 
maintenance and general upkeep of land, buildings, building equipment and 
installations, roadways, pavements, etc., as well as the costs of utilities and fuel 
required to maintain these plants in available or standby condition as required 
for their M—day assignments. Maintenance of those buildings which are in 
use for purposes other than industrial mobilization is not included in this estimate. 
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Project 182. Reserve machine tools and production equipment 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 _- ee aaa .. $17, 212, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 Pec 5% , 847, 163 
Fiscal year 1955_- i e 3, 227, 513 


hited, 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the maintenance of a reserve of machine tools, special 
gages, manufacturing aids, production equipment, and other special items of 
equipment, and includes storage and maintenance in storage (inspecting, record- 
ing, preserving, reconditioning, rehabilitation, modifying, and modernizing) and 
issue to contractors engaged in the production of materiel for the Air Force. The 
program supported by this estimate conforms with the Air Force industrial pro- 
duction readiness policy as promulgated by the Secretary of the Air Force an 
the Department of Defense mobilization production base program, and with the 
Department of Defense instruction for retention and maintenance of mobilization 
production equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The major portion of the Air Force inventory of industrial machine tools and 
production equipment will continue to be utilized by industry to support the 
current procurement program in fiscal year 1957. However, as the current pro- 
duction program declines, increasing numbers of tools are becoming idle and by 
the end of fiscal year 1957 the idle inventory to be maintained in reserve storage 
will represent approximately 50 percent of the total inventory of tools. A com- 
parison of the tool inventory activity estimated for fiscal year 1957 with that 
planned for fiscal year 1956 follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 





Beginning-year inventory oa $41, 510 $54, 003 
Receipts from contractors +15, 111 +17, 370 
Shipments: 
Issues to contractors ; —1, 260 —600 
Disposals....-.-- hire dain mee padded ties rina needa Sadelenaicaas iva aa allan Rene ealiate | —1, 358 —222 


End-year inventory ; 54, 003 


70, 551 


Average inventory aig 47, 757 2 one 


a wid 
' 


This estimate provides for the contract cost of maintenance, reconditioning, 
and repair of reserve machine tools and production equipment which must be 
continued if the inventory of reserve tools is to be maintained in a condition which 
will permit its early utilization in a mobilization production effort. To do less 
would seriously decrease our mobilization production potential. 

This estimate was developed utilizing available current cost experience or cost 
estimates submitted by contractors now engaged in this type of work. A com- 
parison of costs for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 is shown below: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


Receiving. -_......-- ; $573, 000 
Skidding and packaging ak habia ‘ ; ; : 690, 039 997, 500 
Warehousing - : 6, 101, 749 7, 794, 000 
Preparation or shipment. ‘ : 265, 637 90, 000 
Processing-. sa ; 2, 301, 825 , 726, 000 
Reconditioning-. -__. : . a ; 2, 491, 520 | 3, 755, 500 
Analytical inspection_.--- 1, 046, 010 | , 267, 000 
Plant clearance... _._..-- . : 94, 163 9, 000 
Subcontracting--__......-- ae 2, 300, 000 0 


15, 847, 163 | , 212, 000 
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This estimate contains no provision for the acquisition of new machine tools 
or production equipment for the industrial reserve. 


Project 183. Industry preparedness program 







Program requirements: 

PIS0R) OGL 1907 | 6 sisi emend oe PR Ee. Re Te. Ne $2, 499, 000 
EGGT WARE DR on ie wtawrccnstnmd une Richa eee RE ER ECEA 1, 896, 000 
Pineal yous 10GB 6 = 6s 0000-8 Janes nepemeneedssmmenddacamah 1, 800, 165 












PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
















This project finances special studies, investigations, and analyses, conducted 
by the aircraft and elated industries, involving industrial machinery, production 
aids and methods, critical and strategic materials, and other essential data required 
by the Air Force primarily identified with the mobilization of industry, including 
duplication and safe storage of essential technical data and the preparation of 
emergency manufacturing plans for selected weapon systems and related equip- 
ment. 
PART Il, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 














The primary objective of this program is to reduce the period of time required 
to expand industrial capacity from the current procurement base to meet mobili- 
zation production requirements in the event of an all-out emergency. 

With the funds provided under this project, contracts are placed with the air- 
craft and supporting industries for planning surveys to determine the production 
capability of licensors, licensees, and subcontractors. These surveys result in 
the development of a complete manufacturing plan to eliminate sole source 
producers for critical items and to provide a production structure capable of 


rapid expansion in the event of mobilization. This estimate is comprised as 
follows: 








| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 | 1957 





(a) Licensee, licensor measures: 


a ei ee $948,000 | $1,270,000 
(2) Guided missiles 51, 000 





I nk va nk te cavsnaeslar snes eta nninonalatanipatntatiens lotta aiaiaiaaiiaaibetn 999, 000 









(6) Production capability measures: 


NN a a Ne a ea 302, 000 420, 000 
(2) Engines__.-- sik hain axe ite aera a We ease GRA a i One alae aa le cae A ; ; 250, 000 
ee ieee ieee aman in a iad Ce a 


















Duplicate data: 
I a ne hae On a eee eee uaa 50, 000 170, 000 
(2) Guided missiles 


A tS ieee ads as ahah Ale i ie Rete dla 20, 000 45, 000 
(4) Electronics 


Pebraasn ery Wey. |. 5 wc cc cca cecancceduuscuss ees 12, 000 12, 000 
(e) Armed services medical procurement agency (Air Force % share of the 


I OO we 213, 000 272, 000 
Industry defense film 








Total InGustey DUOPATORNANS PO OGIO. asi nnn sidin inci ccwncsnaccesseescaccces 








_ | 








Project 184. Mobilization planning and administration 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_- 
Fiseal year 1956 
Fiseal year 1955 


i alala oe dillelae ane haiea tant gina oe ae $1, 471, 000 
Senne oe 1, 474, 600 
Sie. die eee ke Be ee ee oe 732, 903 








PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 










This project finances the administrative cost of the industrial mobilization 
program in the field organization of the Air Force. Included hereunder are the 
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salaries of civilian personnel and temporary duty travel costs for both military 
and civilian personnel engaged in carrying out this program. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate for fiscal year 1957 and the program for fiscal year 1956 are based 
on the same level of employment and the total dollar requirements are approxi- 
mately the same as indicated below: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 





Man-yeafrs......-..- 


Amounts: 
01 Personal services i Stedbiee $1, 368, 600 
02 Travel...- 7 ‘ : 100, 000 
07 Other contractual services_- ta en ee 4, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments (FICA)__.....__-- SoS kates 1, 600 


1, 474, 600 


The functions of the personnel supported by this estimate are embodied in the 
following elements of the established and continuing Department of Defense 
program: 

(a) Industrial preparedness measures. 

(b) Production allocation. 

(c) Defense production security. 

(d) Mobilization aircraft production. 

(e) Heavy press. 

(f) Manufacturing methods. 

(g) Weapons systems evaluation and preproduction engineering. 
(h) Mobilization production of guided missiles. 

(t) Mobilization production base. 

(j) Development of mobilization planning lists. 

(k) Defense materials system. 

(1) Mobilization materials and components availability and requirements. 

Information developed by the above programs is used by the Department of 
Defense in making recommendations that will insure the availability of materiel 
for mobilization. 


ProGrRAM 190. PRocUREMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Program requirements by projects 
Title 


(1) (2) 3) (4) 


2 | Procurement contract audit- 6, 325, 000 7, 000 7, 568, 000 


| Procurement and production. --. $67, 651,533 | $73, 421, 400 $75, 434, 000 
7,1 


Total fiscal year program__-- 73, 976,533 | 80, 538, 400 83, 002, 000 
| Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated 
| insubsequent years 1, 620, 653 0 0 
| Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year 
| program funds. --_- a ae —1, 495, 404 +6, 229, 572 0 
| Total obligations_. ; 70, 860, 476 86, 767, 972 83, 002, 000 
| } 


Project 191. Procurement and production 


Program requirements: 
Feel year 1067... 2.52.5... Py ers $75, 434, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_. é : 2 ae Panes 73, 421, 400 
Fiscal year 1955 as 67, 651, 533 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the pay of civilian personnel and related operating 
costs required for the performance of procurement and production activities. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 





Personal services, 12,057 man-years at an average cost of $5,426, $65,419,000 


These manpower requirements were determined by major functional elements 
in the procurement and production area and were computed on the basis of work- 
load to be accomplished in those functional areas. Manpower requirements have 
been computed on the basis of workload handled in fiscal year 1955. 

The personnel involved in the performance of the following activities are con- 
tracting officers, engineers, attorneys, cost analysts, procurement specialists, pro- 
duction specialists, production expeditors, inspectors, contract specialists, and 
industrial property officers. 

Prime procurement.—This function consists of negotiating the prime contracts 
for major items of equipment and supplies with industry and is accomplished at 
Headquarters Air Materiel Command, air materiel areas and Air Force depots. 
The work involved in processing a contractual instrument consists of advertising 
for and evaluation of bids, negotiation with contractors, writing and awarding the 
contract, and placing it with the proper air procurement district or Air Force 
plant representative office for administration. 

(a) Headquarters, Air Materiel Command: The personnel in this area contract 
for airframes, engines and other major Air Force items. It is estimated that 
approximately 10,900 contractual instruments will result from the fiscal year 1957 
procurement program. An increase of approximately 5 percent in workload 
accomplishment is anticipated in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1955. 

(6) Air materiel areas and Air Force depots: The personnel in this area are 
engaged in the procurement of aircraft accessories and supporting equipment. 
It is estimated that approximately 52,500 contractual instruments will be processed 
in fiseal year 1957. Workload accomplishment is anticipated to increase approxi- 
mately 5 percent in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1955. 

Contract administration.—This function is performed by personnel at air pro- 
curement districts and Air Force plant representative offices. It is estimated 
that an average of 207,300 contracts will be active throughout fiscal year 1957. 
This includes Air Force prime contracts, subcontracts and other military depart- 
ment contracts which are administered by Air Force personnel. The workload 
performed in administering these contracts includes production followup and 
expediting, eliminating work stoppages, analyzing contractors’ costs, and quality 
control performance and surveillance. It is estimated that approximately 5 
percent more workload per man-year will be accomplished in fiscal year 1957 than 
was accomplished in fiscal year 1955. 

Local purchase.—This function is accomplished by personnel at the air materiel 
areas and Air Force depots. The projected program in fiscal year 1957 will result 
in approximately 243,600 contractual instruments. The workload involved in 
processing a contractual instrument includes negotiation with contractors, writing 
and awarding the contract and performing all phases of administration of the 
contract. This includes production expediting and cost analysis. It is estimated 
that approximately 5 percent more workload will be accomplished per man-year 
in fiseal year 1957 than was accomplished in fiscal year 1955. 

Technical supervision, Air Materiel Area Headquarters.—This requirement is 
based on the number of field contract administration personnel over whom staff 
jurisdiction is exercised. It is estimated that the ratio of staff surveillance for 
fiscal year 1957 (1 to 12.34) will improve approximately 5 percent over fiscal year 
1955. 

Staff surveillance, Headquarters Air Materiel Command.—This function is com- 
prised of all staff surveillance activities, including quality control surveillance 
exercised by Headquarters Air Materiel Command over the operating elements at 
Headquarters Air Materiel Command and all field personnel. It is estimated 
that the ratio in this area of staff surveillance for fiscal year 1957 (1 to 21.89) will 
improve approximately 5 percent over fiscal year 1955. 


Travel, $3,630,000 


This requirement is for temporary duty travel of civilian and military personnel 
and permanent change of station of civilian employees. Temporary duty travel 
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is necessary in connection with expediting production, contractor’s usage of Gov- 
ernment-owned property, surveillance of contractor’s quality control systems, 
inspection of material, administering contracts, contract negotiations and renego- 
tiations of prices, settlement of claims on terminated or completed contracts, on- 
the-spot analysis of contract costs and proposals, training of procurement and 
production personnel and staff surveillance of all air procurement district and Air 
Force plant representatives’ offices. It is estimated that 49,000 trips requiring 
commercial transportation and 42,000 trips requiring per diem will be made in 
fiscal year 1957. 


Transportation of things, $73,000 


This requirement is for permanent change of station movement of household 
effects. Experience indicates that approximately 50 percent of the permanent 
change of station transfers require movements of household effects. The estimate 
provides for 258 household effect movements at an average cost of $283 per move- 
ment which is the cost experience in fiscal year 1955, 


Communication services, $1,480,000 
These funds are to provide for the following services: 


Telephone tolls _ - ples $840, 000 
TWX charges... ---- ; 135, 000 
Switchboard and equipment rental_ - . , 180, 000 
Postage z ; ‘ . 282, 000 
Other. . =. 43, 000 


Total : Z , 1, 480, 000 


Items (a) and (b) have been computed on the per capita cost experience of 
fiscal year 1955. Switchboard and equipment rental costs are based on the 
equipment being utilized in fiscal year 1956. The estimate for postage is based 
on estimated costs for fiscal year 1956 as no experience is available from fiscal year 
1955, when franking privileges were in existence. Other costs are the same as for 
fiscal year 1955. 


Rents and utilities, $35,000 


This estimate provides for the leasing of office space, costs of utilities, and 
commercial storage in those cities not under the jurisdiction of General Services 
\dministration. The estimate is based on space presently under lease less any 
terminations or adjustments anticipated during fiscal year 1956. 


Printing and publications, $625,000 


This estimate provides for the reproduction of blueprints to provide (a) con- 
tracting officers with technical data necessary in obtaining and negotiating bids, 
b) supply organizations with technical data to permit materiel identification 
and inspection and (c) operating units with data to permit proper maintenance 
of equipment. 


Contractual services, $1,684,000 


There is provided in this estimate $1 million for contractual nonresearch and 
development testing. Products submitted by potential contractors are tested 
to determine suitability for Air Force use and eligibility for inclusion in the 
qualified products list. Also, first artiele production items procured on Air Force 
contracts are tested for conformance to contract specifications. 


In addition to the above, this estimate provides for the following: 
(a) Maintenance of equipment. . ila $165, 000 
b) Management service contracts_-_ 2 ' 281, 000 
Patent fees____- 15, 000 
/) Federal employees government life insurance _ - 223, 000 


~ a mt 


ORR ok Secaiticaa-aoy = . 684, 000 


The estimate for item (a) and item (c) are based on comparable costs for fiscal 
year 1956. Item (b) provides for studies in connection with GFAE and the con- 
tractual training of Air Force personnel. The estimate is based on prior year 
experience. Item (d) is based on a participation of 95 percent of all eligible per- 
sonnel and a contribution of $19.50 per year for an average policy of $6,000. 
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Supplies and materials, $272,000 


This estimate provides $69,000 for gasoline, oil and lubrication for the operation 
of 370 motor vehicles at the fiscal year 1955 rate. Two hundred and three 
thousand dollars is provided for other operating supplies at the fiscal year 1955 
rate. 


Equipment, $115,000 


These funds are required to cover the cost of quality control tools and instru- 
ments, office furniture and furnishings and other items designated for local pur- 
chase. The estimate is based on the cost experience of fiscal year 1955. 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $2,000,000 


These funds are required for payments to local taxing bodies in lieu of real- 
estate taxes in accordance witn Public Law 388, 84th Congress. 
Taxes and assessments—$101,000 

These funds represent the employers portion of social-security tax (FICA) and 


are based on 10 percent of the employees as experienced in fiscal year 1955 or 1,206 
employees at $84 each. 


Project 192. Procurement contract audit 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957__----- ; $7, 568, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_- - -- fi 7, 117, 000 
Fiscal year 1955-__-- ae 6, 325, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the pay of civilian personnel and related operating 
costs required for performance of procurement contract audits. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Personal services, 1,134 man-years at a cost of $7,193,300 


The principal function of the industrial auditor, who is directly responsible to 
the Auditor General, Headquarters, USAF, is the performance of audit of costs 
incurred by contractors in the performance of procurement contracts for the 
purpose of determining: 

(a) The validity of contractors’ claims for reimbursement of costs. 

(b) The unit cost of producing an item under a procurement contract, 

(c) The costs incurred up to a given date and the total cost of performing 
a procurement contract. 

(d) The costs pertaining to facility contracts for construction of Govern- 
ment-furnished buildings and equipment to provide for increased production. 

In addition, industrial auditors perform surveys of contractors’ accounting 
systems, internal controls and programs of internal audit to determine their 
adequacy in relation to contract requirements. They also audit industrial 
property accounts maintained for Government-owned property furnished under 
various types of procurement contracts. 

The principal types of procurement contracts involving audits to be performed 
are cost-reimbursement contracts and fixed-price contracts containing price- 
redetermination provisions. 

The Headquarters Liaison Office of the Auditor General, located at Air Materiel 
Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, provides contracting officers and 
buyers with technical advice for use in negotiating contracts and in price redeter- 
mination which result in substantial savings to the Air Force and the Government. 

The man-year requirement for industrial auditors is based on the estimated 
volume of procurement contract expenditures during fiscal year 1957. Included 
in this estimate are 9 man-years and $9,000 for the contractual employment of 
Japanese indigenous personnel to perform auditor-interpreter services in Japanese 
contractors’ plants. These auditors will be located at district offices, branch 
offices and plant residencies throughout the United States and in Europe and 
the Far Kast 
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Travel, $331,600 

These requirements are for temporary duty travel of military and civilian 
personnel in connection with the audit of costs under procurement contracts, 
attendance of auditors at hearings of contractors’ appeals before the Board of 
Contract Appeals and conferences relating to contract-price redeterminations 
with procurement personnel. These funds also cover travel in connection with 
permanent change of station of civilian personnel. The estimate is based on 
experience in fiscal year 1955. It is estimated that 14,775 trips requiring commer- 
cial transportation and 3,000 trips requiring per diem will be made in fiscal year 
1957. 
Transportation of things, $9,600 


This requirement is for the transportation of household effects in connection 
with the permanent change of station of civilian employees. This estimate is 
computed on the basis of fiscal year 1955 experience resulting in 101 movements 
of household effects at an average cost of $95. 


Contractual services, $24,000 


These funds are to provide for the Government’s portion of Federal employees 
life insurance premiums. 


Taxes and assessments, $9,500 


This request covers the employer’s portion of the social-security tax (FICA). 
The estimate is based on a projection of 112.5 man-years to be subject to FICA 
in fiscal year 1957 at an average of $84 per man-year. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. R. P. SWOFFORD, JR., DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
DEVELOPMENT 


APPROPRIATIONS AND ESTIMATES 


Senator HaypeNn. We will insert the program and financing table 
in the record. 
(The table referred to follows: ) 


Program and financing 


at Estimate, 
| Actual, 1955 1956 


Estimate, 
1957 


PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


$162, 572, 898 
82, 670, 454 
23, 004, 674 
73, 334, 425 
50, 324, 464 

195, 975, 127 


Aircraft and related equipment. ‘4 
2 Guided missiles and related equipment.. 
Ammunition and related equipment suis ice 
. Other OI in Bice newne-cenecscsucses aT 
5. Military sciences. ----- scenbalhtacnceeuniel 
6. Operation and management... 


$176, 622, 094 
88, 539, 270 
14, 091, 324 
69, 635, 848 
58, 607, 533 

230, 503, 931 


_ 587, 882, 042 | 638, 000, 000 


$153, 859, 000 
46, 510, 000 


271, 948, 000 
610, 000, 000 





Total direct obligations 


ORLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
. Military sciences ai 


6. 5. Ope ration and management... - 1, 383, 32 1, 000, 000 ~ 1, 000, 000 


Total obligations ape out of reimbursements from | | 


other accounts. _------. pncevcdnpecnapresonagapeal 1, 425, 151 | 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 





Total obligations..............-- 
FINANCING 
Comparative transfers from (—) or to other accounts_.--_-__--- 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. ---------- 
Unobligated balance brought forward_____-- 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


589, 307, 193 


— 128, 565, 895 
—336, 325 
—125, 489, 986 


+85, 455, 013 


420, 370, 000 


639, 000, 000 


—12, 672, 673 
—1, 000, 000 
—85, 455, 013 


+58, 127, 686 


598, 000, 000 


611, 000, 000 


+58, 127, 686 


610, 000, 000 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Bocarr. The next is “Research and development” ap- 
propriation. We have had considerable discussion on the research 
and development appropriation in the last 2 days, sir. 

General Swofford is our witness for this area. I would like to sug- 
gest, if 1 may, that General Swofford’s unclassified statement be in- 
serted in the record and that General Swofford brief the requirements 
for this appropriation in the same way that Colonel Davis has, if that 
is satisfactory. 

Senator Haypren. That may be done, 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 
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STATEMENT OF Mays. Gen. R. P. Sworrorp, Jr. Director or RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, Deputy Curer or Starr, DEVELOPMENT 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
RELATIONSHIP OF AIR FORCE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the United States Air Force is 
engaged in a technological race that we must win, for our main strength will 
not be found in numbers but in quality. It is fundamental to our national 
security that a qualitative superiority over all potential enemies be maintained; 
and the only way of maintaining this essential technical superiority is through 
research and development. Because of its vital relationship to national security, 
our research and development effort receives close attention and guidance from 
both within and without the Department of Defense—as an example the Tech- 
nological Capabilities Panel of the Science Advisory Committee rendered its 
report to the President on February 14, 1955. This report was an evaluation of 
the vulnerability of North America to surprise attack. The panel, composed of 
scientists of eminence in many fields, made recommendations which in large 
measure endorsed the Air Force programs for warning, interception and defense, 
and for a retaliatory strategic force capable of defeating the enemy. It was 
specifically recommended that topmost priority be given to the Air Force pro- 
gram for the intercontinental ballistic missile, and that development of con- 
ventional and nuclear powered bombardment aircraft be strongly emphasized, 
in order that the Air Force capability for retaliation should remain as the principal 
deterrent to a potential aggressor. These are being done. 

However, at the same time that the United States Air Force is developing its 
air defenses and maintaining the superiority of its long-range striking forces, as 
recommended by the Science Advisory Committee, it must also push forward in 
other areas. The development of improved fighter-bomber, day fighter, tactical 
bomber and tactical air control equipment and techniques are necessary to gain 
local air superiority and to otherwise support surface forces. We must also 
increase our knowledge of meteorology and improve our ability to forecast weather 
conditions at extreme altitudes and remote regions. New aircraft and missiles 
require new equipment on the ground. New type bombs must be loaded; larger 
engines must be started; and new fuels must be stored and serviced. Cargo and 
troop transports meeting requirements for rapid and long-range aircraft must be 
developed. 

During the last 15 years technology in aerodynamics and related fields has 
moved forward at a pace without precedent. We have made notable progress; 
however, we cannot rest on past achievements. We know that the U.S. 8. R. 
is devoting a tremendous effort to research and development. They have made 
advances in aeronautics at a rate which seemed impossible a few years ago. We 
have seen their new large, long-range, jet-powered bombers; we have seen their 
improved fighters; we have recorded their atomic explosions. 

On the basis of available evidence and on the considered advice of our best 
scientific minds, it is an inescapable conclusion that a high level of research and 
development effort is essential for the maintenance of our national security 
through continued technological supremacy. 


NATURE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development program differs in important respects from the 
other budget programs that you review. Among its unique characteristics are 
the following: 

(a) The research and development program produces its effects on the Air Force 
farther in the future than do other programs. This long development time means 
that we must, today, set our goals for the period 1960—65 and beyond, and that we 
must maintain a stable research and development effort over a long term in order 
to achieve optimum results. 

(b) Research and early development are an attack on the unknown. Although 
certain areas are more significant or more promising than others, it can never 
be definitely predicted in advance where the breakthroughs will come. Many 
avenues must be explored and some will be unproductive. This must be under- 
stood and accepted. 

(ec) Results of research are dependent on followup. In most cases, without 
extensive development work, research findings are without practical value. 
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Initial development must be followed by an extensive testing program to determine 
reliability, and operational suitability of the new equipment. Testing is the link 
between development and production. 

(d) Funds spent on development are actually aneconomy. There is no accurate 
measure of this economy, but a dollar well spent on development can save many 
production and operation dollars. 

(e) The result of development is an ever-increasing mechanical complexity. 
This makes each subsequent step forward more involved, more time-consuming, 
more costly, and more difficult to manage. As each future weapon system is in- 
troduced, increased engineering and testing are required if we are to move for- 
ward by large increments. 

We can therefore summarize the nature of research and development by stating 
that it is a long-term process; it is becoming more complex; it requires consistent 
support and understanding; it will contain unproductive efforts, but it is neverthe- 
less the key to superior weapons at minimum cost. 


MANAGEMENT OF UNITED STATES AIR FORCE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Air Foree has established a management organization and procedures 
adapted to the characteristics of research and development and designed to gain 
the most profitable results therefrom. 

The immediate management and direction of the research and development 
program is centralized in the Air Research and Development Command. This 
command devotes its full attention and effort to the mission of research and 
development. 

Closely related to research and development, but organized as a separate 
command, is the Air Proving Ground Command with its important function of 
operational-suitability testing. 

At the Headquarters, United States Air Force level, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force (Research and Development) provides departmental policy and 
guidance for Air Foree research and development. Staff functions are centralized 
in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Development. A full-time Chief 
Scientist and a civilian Scientific Advisory Board also advise the Chief of Staff 
directly concerning important aspects of the research and development program 
and effort. 

We believe that the Air Force organization for Research and Development is 
sound and has demonstrated improvements in management. We are continually 
reviewing our progress and refining our organization and procedures in order to 
effect maximum utilization of personnel and facilities, with particular emphasis 
on reduction of the time between the inception of a new weapon system and its 
introduction into the inventory. 


USAF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


The fiscal year 1957 research and development budget estimate totals $610 
million; it is broken down in prescribed form in section II, pages 6-1 and 6-2 of 
the working book. This figure is on a comparable basis with the following figures 
for prior years, $600 million in fiscal year 1956, $565 million in fiscal year 1955, 
$550 million in fiscal year 1954, and $622 million in fiscal year 1953. The increase 
of the fiscal year 1957 program over fiscal year 1956 is less than 2 percent, and is 
principally due to an increased testing workload. 

Undoubtedly, the committee will wish to give closer examination to the fiscal 
year 1957 estimate and chart 1 which is also contained in your working book 
a in this regard. This is the format under which the program will be 
unded, 

The aircraft and missile research and development programs combined 
(P-610-620) account for 33 percent of the program. Operation and manage- 
ment (P-690), which includes the maintenance and operation of the 13 major 
research, development, and test facilities, and all of the Air Force’s developmental 
and tactical suitability testing, accounts for 45 percent. The remaining 22 
percent is spread over the other three budget programs. 

Although appropriations and fiscal management are in terms of the Department 
of Defense uniform budget structure, the Air Force administers its technical 
operations through a specially designed research and development management 
structure. This is a functional approach to the total job. The column headings 
on the chart are the major operational and support functions of the Air Force. 
As is illustrated, this management structure cuts across the various budget pro- 
grams, and accumulates the parts of the program into totals by function. Thus, 
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presented here, is the Air Force’s research and development program in terms of 
the various systems of weapons and support which are being developed toward the 
fulfillment of the Air Force functions. This program has been thoroughly 
examined and coordinated with all interested agencies both military and civilian. 

The first column represents strategic air warfare. This is, in general, the 
highest priority effort in the Air Force program and the systems required are the 
most expensive. The nuclear and new chemically powered bombers and the inter- 
continental ballistic missile are illustrative of this area. Development such as 
these are mandatory if we are to retain our striking forces as a safeguard against 
potential aggressors. 

In air defense, the outstanding needs are for a longer range interceptor aircraft 
to stop enemy bombers before they can reach into our heavily industrialized and 
populated areas; for development of improved electronic warning and control 
systems; and for a means of stopping intercontinental ballistic missiles that an 
enemy might launch at the United States. 

In Tactical Air, the budget provides for the development of a new light bomber 
designed to do the necessary job against future field defenses. 

The next functional division in the management structure of the Air Force is 
“Supporting systems.’’ In this category fall those systems which support the 
operational missions of the Air Force. Examples of projects in this area are the 
development of a specialized reconnaissance system, and a new basic jet trainer 
to meet the requirements of training pilots in this age of supersonic jet aircraft. 

The next division is called Operational Support; it includes a wide variety of 
items each of which supports several systems. Examples of this essential type of 
item are: Navigational aids, control tower communications equipment, fuel 
handling, fire fighting, and rescue equipment. We use commercial models 
wherever possible, but worldwide, round-the-clock, all-weather operations, make 
it frequently necessary to develop our own equipment. 

These first five columns, taken together, comprise that portion of the fiscal year 
1957 contractual effort going into a specific weapon system covered by stated 
military requirements, and planned for the inventory at specific dates in the 
next few years. 

Column 6, ‘“‘Technical development,” provides for the creation of items which 
have application to Air Force requirements, but which have not yet been carried 
to the point where they can be firmly planned into a specific weapon or opera- 
tional system. Many such items and techniques must be developed in advance 
so that they may be tested and their value proved before they are selected as a 
part of a system. Heavy emphasis must be placed on this type of development; 
it is the broad and immediate foundation from which evolves weapons of improved 
capability. Examples of such items are: radar jamming and antijamming tech- 
niques, small and light weight versions of electronic devices; and better methods 
and equipment for overcoming human limitations in flying and fighting at future 
altitudes and speeds. 

There is next in column 7 the function of research. This represents efforts in 
those areas where basic knowledge must be obtained before development of items 
can be profitably undertaken. Examples of this research effort are: metallurgy 
of titanium and other materials with the ability to withstand the high tempera- 
tures encountered in the so-called thermal barrier regime of flight, and investiga- 
tion into the nature of cosmic and electromagnetic radiation above the earth’s 
atmosphere so that we may predict effects upon future weapon systems. 

All funds, represented in these first seven columns are for work to be performed 
by industrial contractors, other Government organizations, and universities or 
nonprofit institutions. 

Finally, there is the category of ““Operation and management’’, equivalent to 
budget program 690. This area includes operation, maintenance, management, 
and testing at the Air Proving Ground Command, at the 10 major centers of the 
Air Research and Development Command, and the research and development 
functions at the School of Aviation Medicine and the Arctic Aeromedical 
Laboratory. 

In summary, the budget which is submitted today is designed to carry forward 
a strong program of research and development. It recognizes that offensive 
power is the strongest deterrent to potential aggressors, and therefore provides 
for the improvement of our strategic striking forces in order to keep their capa- 
bility greater than that of the defenses which might be encountered. The budget 
also provides for important new developments in Air Defense and includes support 
for other responsibilities of the Air Force, such as tactical support and air trans- 
port. 
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This budget provides a dollar level for contractual project effort substantially 
the same as that during the three prior fiscal years. It will permit a small increase 
in facilities operation and weapons testing including contractor operation of cer- 
tain of these facilities. The amounts requested are considered to be absolutely 
necessary in view of the tasks confronting us during the coming vear. In the 
expenditure of these funds it is our firm resolve within the Air Force to so manage 
our research and development that the United States will receive the greatest 
possible return in national defense. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Sworrorp. May I use one chart, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Haypen. Certainly. 

General Sworrorp. Our appropriation for this item is for $610 
million. On the left-hand side of the chart we break the total ap- 

ropriation down in accordance with the prescribed budget structure: 
P-610, aircraft; P-620 for guided missiles, and so forth; P-690 for lab- 
oratory operations, management and all base support activities, finan- 
cial administration of the R. and D. program is exercised in accordance 
with this budget structure. 

However, for technical management, we use a different structure, 
which is shown on the top right-hand side of the chart. 

For instance, the first column is, “Strategic air systems’? Under 
that category we take all portions of the program that relate to 
strategic air systems, cumulating the total devoted to the development 
of new strategic air systems. 

The next column, ‘‘Air defense systems”; the next column “T'ac- 
tical air systems.” 

The fourth column, ‘Supporting systems,” transport-type aircraft, 
and those systems which support the other operational systems, and 
then “Operational support,” a long list of ground support-type opera- 
tions which are necessary for all systems. 

These five columns comprise the operational portion of the research 
and development program which encompasses those developments 
which are for operational items scheduled for the inventory at a 
particular time. 

Senator Haypren. This is a matter again that the House committee 
has gone into very carefully? 

General Sworrorp. Yes, sir; they did. 

The remaining column, ‘Technical development,” is further out in 
the future than the operational systems. It comprises a large number 
of developments where we are seeking new items of equipment, 
improved items of equipment, and techniques, but they have not 
yet reached the point where they can be scheduled into specific 
operational systems. 

The next column, the very important one of research, the long-term 
effort on which the future technical position of the Air Force largely 
rests, 10 or 15 years from now. 

The last column, “Operation and management,” technical opera- 
tions, tests and base support, comprises the balance of our program. 

I can, sir, if you wish, give examples of some of the specific develop- 
ments which are included in these various categories. 

Senator Haypen. I doubt if that is necessary, because, as I say, 
the House has gone into it very carefully and I have great confidence 
in them. 


na ASS alo NTR ey a Sin 
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General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest again, we have 
some unclassified tabular breakdowns of the financing detail which 
we can insert in the record, if that is satisfactory. 

Senator Haypen. That may be done. 

General Bogart. Thank you, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


Program 


No. 


Title 


(1) 


610 
620 
660 | 
670 | 
680 
690 | 


Aircraft and related equipment 

Guided missiles and related equipment 
Ammunition and related equipment. -. 
Other equipment é : 
Military sciences__ ; 

Operation and management 


Total program requirements _ _- 
Less portion of programs to be obligated in sub- 
sequent fiscal years ? ; ‘ 
| Plus obligations incurred against prior year pro- 
gram funds uhiepwniciaivneie 


Total obligations by fiscal year_- 


1955 actual 


$139, 
86, 
19, 
69, 
48, 
201, 


712 
, 377 
590 


© 
iar 


177 


565, 


Smee 


, 779, 


376 


639, 000, 000 | 


589, 307, 193 


1956 estimate 


(3) 


$162, 
74, 
ll, 
76, 
61, 
220, 


935, 135 
217, 000 
503, 000 
969, 000 


741, 155 


, 369, 290 


, 127, 686 


| 
| 


004, 000 | 


9, 758, 396 | 


1957 estimate 


(4) 


3, 859, 000 
3, 510, 000 
, 290, 000 
, 261, 000 
42, 132, 000 
2, 948, 000 


, 000, 000 
58, 127, 686 
58, 127, 686 


611, 000, 000 


Correlation of program requirements with appropriation or estimate 


Title 
(1) 


Program requirements 

Reimbursements. -- 

Adjustments between program years : 
Comparative transfer between appropriations 
Transferred between appropriations 


Appropriation or estimate - - 


1955 actual 


(2) 


732 
325 
260 
147 


$565, 340, 
— 336, 
—12, 389, 
— 132, 245, 
— 2, 300, 


418, 070, 


000 | 


000 | 


1956 estimate 


(3) 


$607, 369, 290 
—1, 000, 000 


| —6, 583, 655 | 


—1, 785, 635 
— 28, 000, 000 


570, 000, 000 


Program requirements by budget program 


(1) 


| 

| Fiscal year 

} 1955, 
actual 


| 
| Fiseal year 
1956, 
estimate 





Aircraft and related equipment 


Guided missiles and related equipment--__-_._-_-- Sneha in shbe 


Ammunition and related equipment 


OO a i a ae ad 


Military sciences 
Operation and management 


Program year requirements 





Program 610. 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 


39, 048, 


9, 611, 

| 59, 702, 
3, 821, 

, 499, 


565, 340, 


729 
177 


147 
732 


712 
3, 657, 377 | 
590 | 


2, 935, 135 
, 217, 000 


, 503, 000 | 


5, 969, 000 | 


51, 004, 000 
, 741, 155 


1957 estimate 


(4) 


$611, 000, 000 
— 1, 000, 000 


610, 000, 000 


Fiseal year 
1957, 
estimate 


(4) 


$153, 
46, 

9, 

66, 
62, 


272, 


859, 000 
510, 000 
290, 000 
261, 000 
132, 000 
948, 000 


, 369, 290 611, 000, 000 


$153, 859, 000 
162, 935, 135 
139, 048, 712 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of aircraft and related 
aircraft equipment, including airframes, engines, armament, communications, 
navigation, bombing and fire control equipment, weapons and other equipment 
identifiable with aircraft and related aircraft equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds included in the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate provide for research and 
development to continue development of long range strategic bombers of high 
performance, long range interceptor systems, engine control subsystems, turbofan 
engines, turbojet engines, and aircraft nuclear propulsion for application to future 
military aircraft. In addition, these funds will provide new research and de- 
velopment of boundary layer aircraft and medium range interceptors as well as 
continued research on range extension, escape and recovery and flight control 
techniques. This estimate provides funds for research and development of air- 
craft and related equipment in the following program areas: Strategic air systems, 
air defense systems, tactical air systems, technical developments. 


Summary of program by activity 





| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 


Activity 





| 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


611 Airframes and their configurations - -.- $7, 888,676 | $18,457,000 | $28,870,000 
612 Aircraft propulsion - ____- 68, 304, 198 96, 421, 135 83, 150, 000 
613 Aircraft communications, navigation, bombing and fire 

control equipment A ‘ | 43, 291, 169 25, 487, 000 26, 114, 000 
614 Aircraft guns and launchers ‘ 2, 210, 679 2, 166, 000 | 200, 000 
615 Other aircraft equipment 7, 304, 310 12, 304, 000 8, 645, 000 
616 Aircraft research. -___.._..--- 10, 049, 680 8, 100, 000 6, 880, 000 


Total aircraft and related equipment program.__......| 139,048,712 | 162, 935, 135 1,005,125 | 153, 859, 000 





Program 620. Guided missiles and related equipment 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_ Stet ....-.- $46, 510, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_ wh eer esc in  ae O00 
Fiscal year 1955_- - -- feleciaes : 86, 657, 377 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of guided missiles and 
guided-missiles equipment, integral components and equipment which are identi- 
fiable with guided missiles, air-to-air, surface-to-air, air-to-surface, surface-to- 
surface guided missiles, guided-missiles training and test vehicles and related 
equipment. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds ineluded in fiscal year 1957 budget estimate will provide for guided- 
missile research and development in the program areas of strategic air systems 
and technical developments, with emphasis on the development of strategic 
intercontinental missiles, bomber-defense missiles, as well as advanced recon- 
naissance-systems studies. 


Summary of program by activity 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Activity 





Guided missiles, complete. -_-.._........--- $72, 875, 746 | $62,605, 000 $35, 120, 000 
Guided-missile propulsion 12, 858, 455 9, 592, 000 9, 610, 000 
Other guided-missile equipment. --___-__--- Sse iia 923, 1, 520, 000 1, 280, 000 
Guided-missile research... ---..-.--- 500, 000 500, 000 
Total guided missiles and related equipment program.- 86, 657,377 | 74, 217,000 46, 510, 000 

| 
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Program 660. Ammunition and related equipment 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957-_- -- 
Fiseal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 


$9, 290, 000 
11, 503, 000 
19, 611, 590 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the research and development of ammunition and 
related ammunition equipment, ammunition for weapons and machineguns; 
rockets; bomb components such as fuses, propellants, and related ammunition 
equipment and ammunition components, biological, chemical, or radiological in 
character. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate will provide funds in the program areas 
of operational support developments and technical developments, including 
studies on air-to-ground rocket investigations, atomic weapon effects on aircraft, 
fusing, arming, and ballistics studies on nuclear weapons as well as development 
of nuclear weapon ancillary equipment and practice bombs. 


Summary of program by activity 

. ae 

Activit Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
, y 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


$920, 000 
4, 125, 000 


661 Rocket ammunition ---- 

662 Bombs and clusters_______- 

667 Other ammunition and ammunition equipment and 
components ae ss ‘ 

668 Ammunition research. -___-- 


$1, 085, 000 | 
4, 975, 000 | 


oa | $543, 213 | 


7, 095, 960 | 


1,200,000 | 1, 125, 000 

4, 243, 000 3, 120, 000 

Total ammunition and related equipment program _- | 19, 611, 590 11, 503, 000 9, 290, 000 
i 


5, 011, 864 | 
6, 960, 553 | 


Program 670. Other equipment 


Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957__- 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 


66, 261, 000 
76, 969, 000 
69, 702, 729 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of complete equipment 
other than that separately provided for under other budget programs. Includes 
such items of other equipment as communications, materials handling, construc- 
tion, training, shop and utilities, printing and reproduction, photographic and 
organizational and personal equipment. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate will provide funds in program areas of air 
defense systems, tactical air systems, supporting systems, operational support 
developments, technical developments, and research. The major effort in this 
program is the continuation of Project Lincoln at MIT for work on the air defense 
environment system. In addition, it will provide for the continuation of the 
development of ground based radar components and techniques, airborne early 
warning and airborne control of interceptors, airfield control techniques, radar 
frequency diversity program, intelligence data handling systems, high altitude 
pressure suits and accessories, ECM techniques research, ground EC M techniques, 
runway overrun barriers, and oxygen-nitrogen generating plants and equipment. 
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Activity Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
. , 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


671 Communications, navigation, detection, warning, sur- 

veillance and reconnaissance equipment; complete $36, 560, 579 $46, 455, 000 $40, 995, 000 
672 Materials handling equipment 315, 000 
674 Training equipment : data i 1, 518, 477 | 1, 000, 000 | 965, 000 
676 Photographic equipment 7, 165, 347 | 4, 689, 000 3, 959. 000 


677 Organization and personal equipment (inc luding protec- 

tive equipment) ke Sos 2, 053, 313 | 2, 048, 000 | 2, 273, 000 
678 Miscellaneous equipment---.._.........---- : ‘ 12, 435, 925 10, 336, 000 | 6, 607, 000 
679 Other equipment research - - - - a ‘ 9, 969, 088 12, 126, 000 11, 462, 000 


Total other equipment program. ; ..-| 69, 702, 729 76, 969, 000 66, 261, 000 


Program 680. Military sciences 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $62, 132, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__- 61, 004, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 48, 821, 177 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for studies of all types to acquire a fundamental knowl- 
edge applicable to the solution of development problems or study of techniques 
and skills for which there will be a military requirement. These studies represent 
an extension of investigative findings and theories of a scientific or technical nature 
into practical applications. The program also includes development of general 
materiel and components, physical, medical, engineering, biological, social, and 
military sciences. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate will provide funds for studies in high tem- 
perature research where structures and properties of materials exposed to high 
temperatures will be studied to prevent failures of materials to withstand such 
temperatures; research in shock wave boundary layers interaction and aero- 
elasticity will be emphasized as part of the aeronautical science program; research 
in propulsion sciences will be concerned with new and unique propulsion concepts 
high-energy propellants, new chemical propulsion systems, and in nuclear physics 
will continue in providing more information in low-energy nuclear properties. 


Summary of program by activity 


| | 
Activity Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
= ; 1955, actual |1956, estimate) 1957, estimate 


| $8, 510, 000 

| 2° 445, 000 

| 1, 105, 000 

684 Medical sciences research..................-.------------ 4, 272, 025 | 4, 295, 000 | 3, 842, 000 

685 Intelligence research...___._____- inte adti 467, 561 800, 000 | 725, 000 

686 Planning research peneneencacnnenane--o-e-| 2,076,963 | 3,600,000 | 5, 300, 000 
; 


681 Materials and general components. ee : _..| $8, 255, 640 $8, 605, 000 
682 General sciences research cducwe’ 3, 642, 049 | 3, 000, 000 
683 Personnel and training research. -_- ‘ - 1, 065, 053 | 1, 410, 000 


688 Other military sciences research. 2%, 041, 897 39, 294, 000 40, 205, 000 


Total military sciences program a 821, 177 61, 004, 000 62, 132, 000 


Program 690. Operation and management 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $272, 948, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 220, 741, 155 
Fiscal year 1955 201, 499, 147 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides funds to cover the expenses of operation and manage- 
ment of Air Force research, development, and test facilities. These funds provide 
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the manpower, materials and equipment, supplies, and services required to man- 
age and carry out research, development, and test projects. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Included in this program are funds for (1) pay of civilian personnel employed at 
all research, development and test activities, excluding those at Headquarters, 
\ir Research and Development Command; (2) travel and per diem costs for 
civilian and military personnel on official business; (3) contractual services re- 
quired for operation and management of facilities; and (4) locally financed pro- 
curement of supplies, materials, and equipment, including aviation fuels and oil. 
A major part of the civilian personnel paid from this program are highly specialized 
scientific and technical personnel who are employed in the performance of such 
major functions as (1) monitoring all research and development contracts; (2) 
testing and evaluating newly developed complete weapon systems as well as com- 
ponents and supporting systems; and (3) investigating and correcting defects en- 
countered on these items during their entire service life. These funds also support 
the operations of the Armed Services Technical Information Agency and the fol- 
lowing research, development, and test activities: 


Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, Ohio 

Rome Air Development Center, Rome, N. Y. 

Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Air Force Special Weapons Center, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Air Force Personnel and Training Center, Lackland AFB, Tex. 

Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory, Ladd AFB, Alaska 

School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, Tex. 

Headquarters Air Research and Development Command Support Group, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Air Proving Ground Command, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards AFB, Calif. 

Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick AFB, Fla. 

Air Force Armament Center, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Holloman Air Development Center, Holloman AFB, N. Mex. 


Summary of program by activity 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
Activity 1955, 1956, 1957, 
actual estimate estimate 


691 Technical operations__- $125, 752,058 | $137,358,374 | $176, 558, 158 
695 Base flight operations__ 10, 410, 512 9, 254, 492 | 10, 046, 232 
696 Materiel maintenance- --. ss 16,091,128 | 17,814,354 | 22, 278, 924 
697 Installation maintenance---.---- ‘ a _ 21,006,299 | 23, 137,411 | 27, 193, 870 
698 Base services......---.- ; : 4 19,129,466 | 22, 898, 589 25, 572, 747 


699 Management_____-- 2 ae 9, 109, 684 10, 277, 935 | 11, 298, 069 


Total operation and management program_--- 201,499,147 | 220,741,155 | 272,948,000 





COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS PROGRAM 


General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, our next presentation, then, is 
the presentation on communications and electronics. This was a 
panel type special area which cuts across several appropriations, and 
it constitutes a major part of our procurement other than aircraft 
appropriation. 

This covers our total communications and electronics requirements 
for the Air Force. It involves such things as SAGE and the DEW line 
and we propose to put it on as a special presentation. 

General Blake is our witness. He can insert his unclassified state- 
ment in the record and brief it, if you so desire, sir. 

Senator Haypmn. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Mas. Gen. Gorpon A. BLAKE, Director oF COMMUNICATIONS- 
ExLectronics DCS/OPpERATIONS 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the P-230 budget program pro- 
vides communications-electronics equipment for the Air Force. We have a 
program requirement of $827.2 million to provide the major items of equipment, 
initial spares, specialized-test equipment, and transportation from factory to the 
Air Force. I am also presenting related budget projects: P—437, installation of 
fixed electronics equipment by Air Materiel Command; P-457, installation of 
such equipment by other major commands; and P—482 for commercial communi- 
cations systems. I have added, to show you the full impact of the program, 
requirements that stem from this program in related military construction (P—300), 
and operations and maintenance projects (P—438/458 and P-421/422). 


OBJECTIVES 


Electronic capability is a major element in adequate defensive retaliatory air- 
power. It will become even more important in the future. The prime objectives 
of the communications-electronic program are: (1) Electronic equipment for the 
defense of the United States and its approaches, and defense of our forces over- 
seas; (2) modern radar and associated equipment for control of our tactical air 
operations; (3) increasing our capability for electronic warfare; (4) navigational 
aids for all-weather operation; and (5) a secure, reliable communications system 
for control of Air Force combat and logistical operations. 


INCREASED COSTS 


Our program requirement for fiscal year 1957 is greater than last year, which 
was $668.3 million. This increase arises from the growing complexity of elec- 
tronic equipment and greater use being made of electronics in meeting the de- 
mands of new air weapons. High speed, high altitude aircraft require defensive 
equipment capable of extremely rapid reaction and possessing high traffic-handling 
capability. Limited human capacities have forced great reliance on electronic 
devices. We are also faced with the problem of matching the constantly improv- 
ing electronic capability of a potential enemy. Further, our increased emphasis 
on research and development is paying dividends. New items of electronic equip- 
ment are now ready for service testing prior to operational use. The number and 
complexity of these new items have caused a considerable increase in funds re- 
quired for service test in this program. We have minimized this upward trend 
of electronic costs as much as possible by eliminating or reducing all but the most 
urgent and vital elements. A consideration in this reduction is the shortage of 
technicians. The problem of retaining skilled electronics technicians has con- 
siderable effect on our decisions to procure equipment. We make every effort 
to avoid bringing into the inventory equipment that we cannot maintain properly. 
The actions of Congress in passing the reenlistment bonus and the Career Incen- 
tive Act of 1955 has helped, but the situation is still acute. The Air Force is 
presently studying a plan to offer specialist pay to certain categories of tech- 
nicians in order to induce them to remain in active service. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAMS 


We have the P-230 budget arranged in the normal line-item-by-budget-project 
fashion. Explanation of each budget project is contained in section II of the 
working book provided you. For better understanding, we have arranged this 
presentation by operational programs as follows: (1) Air Defense; (2) moderniza- 
tion of in-service aircraft; (3) electronic countermeasures; (4) communications 
systems; and (5) service test. 

The related budget project 482, ““Commercial communications systems’ pro- 
vides for leasing of telephone, teletype, telephoto, facsimile, and special-purpose 
circuits required during fiscal year 1957. Details of these requirements will be 
shown along with P—230 when discussing the operational program they support. 
We are asking for $65.7 million in this project which is an increase of $11.3 million 
over the fiscal year 1956 program. Communications for SAGE constitutes 
approximately 60 percent of the increase. 

he estimate for P—437 of $15.0 million is to enable the Air Materiel Command 
to accomplish its communications-electronic installation and engineering respon- 
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sibility. Project 457, amounting to $16.5 million, provides similar funds for 
other major Air Force commands. Details of these projects also appear in their 
relation to the P—230 operational programs. 


OPERATIONAL PROGRAMS 


I would now like to proceed with a presentation of our operational programs. 
As I proceed there will be details, facts, and plans which must necessarily be off 
the record. I shall endeavor to maintain the best possible continuity in order 
that the committee may gain the fullest understanding of these programs, and 
so that the record may be as clear as possible. 


AIR DEFENSE 


The first of these operating programs deals with Air Defense. The funds we 
are requesting for Air Defense are shown in this chart in general terms, and will 
be shown in detail as we go through the component parts of the program. 


SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND ENVIRONMENT (SAGE) 


While I am sure the committee has seen and read many recent releases in the 
press on SAGE—I would like to briefly review the program with you. These 
charts show what SAGE is and where its components will be installed. It is 
important to note the complexity of assembling in a coordinated, efficient and 
economical manner all of the elements that make up this extremely complex 
system. The heart of SAGE is the AN/FSQ-7 or 8 digital computer. Data is 
fed to the computer from many sources as you see on this chart. The computer 
stores and uses this information to determine action necessary to effect inter- 
ception and destruction of hostile aircraft. The air defense commander’s ability 
to do his job is increased greatly through use of this computer. 

You see here the schedule for the implementation of SAGE, where we will 
install it, and when. This next chart is a detailed schedule for the subsector at 
McGuire Air Force Base in New Jersey and illustrates the scope and problem of 
providing communications services for this subsector. Communications are vital 
to SAGE. We are placing great reliance on the commercial common carriers to 
provide these services and they are doing so in a commendable fashion. I would 
like specifically to discuss funds required for SAGE communications. 


P-482 FOR SAGE 


This chart reflects the recurring charges for leased telephone facilities for SAGE, 
and the contingent liability that we would pay in the event of cancellation of the 
contracts by the Air Force. The cost estimate for fiscal year 1957 starts procure- 
ment of service for the first center. Leases are phased with equipment installa- 
tion, systems tests, and training schedules. The estimates grow, as you see, in 
proportion to the SAGE implementation schedule. We anticipate these lease 
charges to level off at approximately $157.6 million a year. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SAGE COMMUNICATIONS 


+ 


A special legal provision authorizing SAGE communication is in this year’s 
public-works authorization bill and was presented to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee on March 22, 1956. This provision was agreed to by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Comptroller General and gives to the Air Force the authority 
it needs in procuring the necessary communications for SAGE. 


FORECAST OF P-482 THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1963 


Our requirement for leased communications, not only for SAGE, but for general 
Air Force use is becoming a major item. You see here the upward trend which 
we anticipate will level off at around $215.8 million a year for all uses. 


P-—457 FOR SAGE 


The last SAGE item concerns nonrecurring installation charges associated with 
the services provided by the telephone companies. These charges, which are 
reflected in filed tariffs, are to cover necessary plant extensions when revenue to 
be derived from normal lease rates is insufficient to allow the telephone companies 
to absorb the cost of building the extensions. 
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DEW LINE P-230 AND P-—482 


The next item under Air Defense, DEW line, is primarily for minor costs, such 
as shipping and packaging of equipment procured in prior years. The imple- 
mentation of DEW line has been an unprecedented task. The Navy moved 
tremendous quantities of equipment into most difficult areas, and on an almost 
impossible schedule. The Army did the stevedoring and performed other valu- 
able services. The Canadian contribution has been considerable. Added to this 
is the civilian effort through contract. The DEW line will stand as a testimony 
to a highly commendable joint effort. The P-482 requirement for DEW line is 
for leased lines from the termination of military-owned facilities in the North 
Atlantic and Canada into CONAD headquarters in Colorado Springs. 


OTHER AIR DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


There are three other elements shown under air defense: (1) weapons control 
improvement, which includes improvement in traffic handling capacity; and 
BADGE—base air defense ground environment—for overseas air defense; (2) 
data link, to provide automatic control of interceptor aircraft from ground com- 
puters; and (3) radar improvement, a program to insure the inclusion of the most 
modern radar capability in air defense. I have also shown the associated P—437, 
P—457 and P—482 requirements related to these items. 


IFF/SIF 


IFF means “identification friend or foe.”” SIF is “selective identification fea- 
ture.’’ These equipments make possible electronic identification of aircraft in 
air defense. They pay an added bonus in improved air traffic control capability 
by increasing our ability to identify specific aircraft by radar. 


AIR DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS 


This item is for Government-owned equipment and leased services to intercon- 
nect the components of our domestic air defense system. Included are backup 
radio facilities to insure a communications capability should we lose commercial 
service for any reason. These backup facilities are provided against stringent 
criteria to assure absolute essentiality. In these items is a project called White 
Alice which provides interconnecting communications to serve existing and 
planned radar facilities in Alaska. It also provides some communications for 
other military and governmental agencies in Alaska. There is also an item for 
equipment to provide communications to the last 2 of the 5 Texas Towers, In- 
cluded in leased communications services for air defense are amounts to support 
the ground observer program; BROFICON—broadeast fighter control; and 
CONELRAD—control of electromagnetic radiation. These are all vital elements 
of our air defense program. 


MODERNIZATION OF IN-SERVICE AIRCRAFT AND RELATED GROUND EQUIPMENT 


This operating program provides for airborne electronic and communications 
equipment for installation in aircraft which were not so equipped in production, 
and for certain ground equipments which are related to, and usually function 
with, these airborne equipments. This program is made up of four major items: 
The first is short range navigation, which includes requirements for ground and 
airborne TACAN equipment, and for airborne VOR. Next is our requirement 
for instrument landing aids, which include ground control approach (GCA) 
equipment. We are planning to procure a new, lightweight GCA set, which offers 
many advantages over the old sets, and at a much lower cost per equipment. 
The third major item covers requirements for radio communications and naviga- 
tion aids, and provides equipment required in the operation and navigation of 
aircraft. These equipments increase safety of flight and landing, improve crew 
efficiency, and enable better utilization of equipment we already have. The 
fourth major item in this program is radar navigation. The principal equip- 
ments concerned provide accurate allweather navigation for our airborne early 
warning aircraft and a more positive aerial refueling operation by our bomber- 
tanker fleet. 

ELECTRONICS COUNTERMEASURES 


The next major operating program is electronics countermeasures. This is 4 
continuing program, designed to provide our retaliatory striking forces with the 
capability of penetrating an enemy’s electronic defenses, 
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COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


The next operating program satisfies our requirement for radio, wire, crypto- 
graphic and security equipment, funds for the installation of this equipment, and 
funds for procurement of leased communications services which are a part of our 
worldwide systems. Included are the communications requirements of SAC to 
control the operation of that command, and leased services in the USAF strategic 
communications system (Globecom-Aircom net), and circuits to support weather 
and flight service requirements. An interesting item under Globecom is our 
employment of “Forward scatter’ techniques. Our experience with these new 
systems shows a high degree of reliability. We are expanding this service in the 
Atlantic and Europe. It also includes equipment requirements such as wire and 
telephone systems and fire-crash radios for bases worldwide, and equipment for 
tactical and mobile units. The amount for cryptographic and security equip- 
ment shown is to assure secure communications throughout the Air Force systems, 
and for certain monitor and intercept operations, 


COMMUNICATIONS IN SPAIN 

1 would like to refer now to the item for leased communications services in 
Spain. These leased services support initial United States military operations 
during the buildup of Air Force facilities. Included is the final increment of 
installation charges associated with the contract with the Spanish telephone 
company (Compania Telefonica Nacional de Espana), written during fiscal year 
1955, and which will total $19.4 million. The total plant will have been completed 
by CTNE about June 1957. The United States will then start accruing credits 
to monthly rental of facilities which will provide a return of this entire invest- 
ment. We are well satisfied with the progress of this program, and have full 
confidence that CTNE ean fulfill its contractual obligation. 


SERVICE TEST 

The last major operating program is ‘‘Service test.’” This provides for pro- 
curing initial quantities of equipment which has completed the development 
stage, and is considered ready for testing prior to procurement in operational 


quantities. ‘Service test’ is a very vital step in progressing from research and 
development into operational components. 


SUMMARY 

This completes our presentation of the Communications-Electronics Panel for 
the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate. It is a large program, but one vital to the 
Air Force mission. It will become even more so as air weapons and techniques 
increase in speed, altitude, and complexity. 


BREAKDOWN OF OPERATIONAL PROGRAM 


General Buake. Mr. Chairman, this chart shows the breakdown of 
the P-230 budget operational program. Attached to my prepared 
statement is the breakdown by the conventional budget code. 

However, this is the way we prepared this to present to the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, because it shows the end product in 
terms of air operations rather than by budget codes which is related 
to equipment. 

Senator HaypEeN. That is a good way to do it. 

General Buake. As you can see, the large item in this is for air 
defense 

Under P-230, the various items are for electronic equipment 
procurement. 

SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Across the top also we have the related parts of the Air Force 
budget which are necessary to support the equipment bought under 
P-230. 


77770—_56——63 
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For example, P-482 is the budget code under which we buy leased 
communications services which are necessary to tie the electronic 
equipment of the air defense system together. 

P-437 and P-457 are operation and maintenance funds which are 
used for installation of electronic equipment. 

The division between 437 and 457 is the difference between the 
Air Materiel Command and all other commands. 

P-421 and P-422 are shown as lump sums at the bottom. These 
are operations and maintenance funds for base and maintenance 
ancillary communications—electronics equipment and supplies. 4 

Under P-438 and 458, are operation and maintenance funds 
specifically related to the communications-electronics program. 
These are shown for your information. 

We have shown also as a matter of information the construction 
funds required under P-300 to support the P—230 program, although, 
of course, they are not defended and discussed as part of this presenta- 
tion. 

Now, under the item P-230 for air defense, the major item is the 
SAGE system which is briefly the application of computer and other 
automation techniques for handling information for air defense. 

Senator Haypren. Does that extend all along the foreign border 
of the United States? 

SAGE SYSTEM 


General Brake. The SAGE system is along the border and in the 
interior United States also. 

We have a Vu-Graph chart here showing the locations of the 
subsectors and the schedule for the SAGE system if you wish to see it. 


Senator HaypEn. I just want to get the general idea. It goes from 
the State of Washington, clear across Montana 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir. It covers the United States, actually. 

Senator HaypsEn. I was interested with respect to the Great Lakes. 
Is it south of the lakes? 

Senator ELLtenpeER. That is in Canada, is it not? 

General Buaxe. The SAGE system is entirely in the United States. 
It is shown on this Vu-Graph map. 

Senator Haypren. SAGE is in the United States and then there are 
warning lines across the middle of Canada and in the Arctic? 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir. The ones in Canada and the Arctic are 
the mid-Canada early warning line and the distant early warning line. 
They are warning lines. 

The SAGE system is that part of the air defense system that pro- 
vides the means for semiautomatic processing of air surveillance data 
and for weapon control. 

Senator Haypen. Is that why we made the contract with the Bell 
Co. and other common carriers to make all these connections? 


LEASED COMMUNICATIONS 


General Buaxe. The leased communications for SAGE, which is 
shown under P-482, are the leased facilities which tie the SAGE sub- 
sectors together. The subsector SAGE direction centers are the loca- 
tions shown by the little black triangles in each one of these areas on 
the map. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say leased facilities? 
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General Buaxe. Leased communications. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Leased from the telephone company? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; from the various telephone companies in 
the United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are those direct wires? 

General Buaxke. Yes, sir; direct wires tying the radar sites in the 
subsector locations to the direction centers and combat centers and 
tying these centers in turn to the various weapon sites to pass instruc- 
tions from the Air Defense Command combat elements. 

Senator HaypENn. That is to say, if there was a flight coming out of 
Siberia and you had early warning in the Arctic and repeated warnings 
in Canada, this whole system along the border would be alerted and 
then the sites where the weapons are located to meet the attack would 
be alerted, and as it is narrowed down to where they are actually 
coming, that information would be passed along by telephone? 

General Buaxke. Yes, sir; this is a system to control the weapons 
to meet the threat first detected by the early warning lines. 


COST OF LEASE 


Senator ELLENDER. What do you say that lease is? What is the 
amount you pay for that? 

General Buake. For the budget under consideration, under P-482, 
the amount shown right there, $32% million during fiscal year 1957 to 
lease all of the commercial communications necessary to tie together 
the air defense networks. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much use do you have for those facilities 
now? 

General Buaxe. That figure covers facilities which are now in 
operation, for example, the Ground Observer Corps. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you use them for now? 

General Buake. For air defense. We have an active air defense 
24 hours a day right this minute. 

Senator DworsHak. Did the Air Force build those facilities? 

General Buaxe. No, sir; they are leased from the telephone com- 
pany. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you actually use them now? 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir. Our present radar sites are connected 
into air defense control centers. We are operating what we call the 
manual system today. The SAGE system is semiautomatic and is a 
great improvement. 

OTHER EXPENSES 


Senator ELLENDER. Aside from this lease of money of $32% million, 
what other expenses do you have? 

General BLuaxe. For purchase of equipment, the amount shown 
there under the P-230 column. 

Senator ELLENDER. By purchasing equipment do you mean there 
at each station? 

General Buaxe. Purchasing computers to go in the new SAGE 
subsectors; to purchase improvement kits for the radar stations; for 
purchase of new radars; for purchase of communications equipment. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is primarily to be used in case of attack 
from the north? 
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General Brake. Not necessarily from the north, but from any 
direction. 

Senator ELLenper. | know, but certainly because you built those 
lines in Canada 

General BLake. We regard that as the most likely direction. 


DEW LINE PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. Exactly. 

Now, the chart that is before us now does not indicate any of the 
costs for that. That is, for the warning system that you have, the 
DEW line? 

General Buake. Yes; there is included in that first item there of 
$381 million, approximately $8 million, which finishes up the first 
phase of the DEW line program. 

Most of DEW line has been funded in prior fiscal years. 

Senator ELLtenpER. Is DEW line complete now? 

General Bake. No, sir; it is being constructed right at the moment. 

Senator ELLENpER. How much of that have you constructed? 
Is it a secret? 

General Biaxe. I think we had better put this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 


TOTAL CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Senator ELtuenper. All right General. You say you need more 
dollars for communications equipment. What is the total capital 
investment for SAGE? 

General BLaxn. We expect the capital investment, including both 
procurement and construction to be approximately $1,414 million. 

Senator DworsHak. You state also that we are leasing some 
facilities in the SAGE operation. What are we paying for that, and 
what are we leasing? 

General BLaAke. Sir, I believe that it would be best at this time to 
refer to the projection of costs that we have for SAGE communications 
in future years. As you can see from this dollar chart, our first leased 
communic ations dollar requirement for SAGE appears in the amount of 
$5.2 million for fiscal year 1957 and increases over the next few years 
until it levels off at $157.6 million when the SAGE system is completed. 
In addition, to the recurring lease charges, we will be accruing a con- 
tingent liability to the communications common carriers which reaches 
its peak in 1962 in the amount of $222 million and then immediately 
starts reducing each month. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITY 


Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by contingent liability? 

General Biaxe. The contingent liability applies only to specially 
constructed facilities for which the communications common carriers 
can, at this time, see no other foreseeable use. In other words, the 
common carriers are investing dollars to augment and construct new 
communications facilities which will be used by the Air Force to meet 
SAGE requirements. Since there is a considerable investment, they, 
of course, must have a guaranty that the service will be used; other- 
wise, they would not expand their facilities to meet our requirements. 
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General Buake. Mr. Chairman, if you have no objection, [ would 
like to submit for the record a detailed explanation of the $222 million 


contingent liability which we previously submitted to the House 
Appropriations Committee and the House Armed Services Committee 
and, in addition, we have submitted it to the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. Stennis. That will be fine. I believe that the committee is 
entitled to this explanation. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The $222 million contingent liability represents an estimated maximum charge 
which would be applied against the Air Force only if we terminated all services 
at a specific point in time. This maximum point occurs only once and takes into 
consideration all centers. 

In meeting the requirements of the Air Force, the communications common 
carriers will provide service from existing plant, augmented plant, and specially 
constructed facilities to meet solely Air Force needs. The termination charge, 
for which we will be contingently liable, applies only to specially constructed 
facilities for which the common carriers can, at this time, see no other foreseeable 
use. The nonrecoverables will vary with the geography of the country. In the 
Eastern and North Central part of the States there is a greater density of com- 
mercial facilities than in the Midwest, Mountain, Far West, South, and South 
Central portions. As the program is implemented across the country and we 
enter the areas of sparse commercial facilities, the contingent liability for some 
centers in the western area will be higher than for those in the eastern area. 

In order to determine the estimated peak or maximum contingent liability it 
was necessary to apply certain planning factors. The carriers estimate the non- 
recoverable cost will average approximately $8 million per subsector, and $1 
million per sector, This takes cognizance of the fact that contingent liability for 
sectors and subsectors in excess of this amount will be offset by a lower contingent 
liability for others. Straight multiplication without regard to implementing dates 
would show our maximum contingent liability to be $264 million. This figure is 
referred to as the aggregate contingent liability. 

The $264 million being the aggregate total of nonrecoverables should not be 
construed as meaning that we might be liable for this amount. This could only 
result if the Air Force should terminate each order for service requiring special 
construction or installation immediately upon the completion of such construction 
or installation by the carrier. Since leased communications for SAGE will be 
provided on a phased program basis by orders placed over a period of years the 
possibility of a maximum termination liability of $264 million is therefore 
theoretical. 

As aresult of the phased program, we have estimated that as a practical matter, 
the maximum liability which could become due by reason of termination of all 
services at a specific time would approximate $222 million. The following 
illustrates the basis for this computation. 

Communication services follow a 24-month lead time for each sector and 
subsector. Although we do not start paving recurring rental charges for each 
until service starts, we do accrue a contingent liability over the 2-year period 
which reaches its maximum at the end of 24 months then immediately starts 
reducing, At the end of 120 months this contingent liability is reduced to zero. 
Therefore, as we proceed through the program, we find ourselves with an addition 
and reduction problem in arriving at an estimated contingent liability figure, 
generated by the SAGE implementation schedule. 

Having the total number of sectors and subsectors in the program, the average 
maximum peak for each, and a schedule of implementation, a simple method was 
worked out to enable us to compute the total estimated contingency for any 
month. This computation is possible for any period of time, beginning with the 
first month of contingent obligation for the first, extending through the last 
month of contingent obligation for the last. The total time covered by our 
computation schedule is 217 months. 

The basis for computation of nonrecoverable costs or contingency for each 
sector or subsector is as follows: 

1. Time period of buildup is 24 months. The average for a subsector is $8 
million, and $1 million for a sector. 

2. For the first 12 months the contingent liability accrues at the rate of 1 percent 
of the total nonrecoverable cost per month. This covers engineering as well as 
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production costs associated with major items of equipment requiring long manu- 
facturing lead times. 

3. During the following 12 months this contingent liability accrues at the rate 
uf 7% percent of the total nonrecoverable cost per month. This covers detailed 
engineering, construction, and installation costs to the carriers. 

4. At the end of 24 months, when all services are available, the buildup has 
reached the maximum and immediately starts reducing at the monthly rate of 
one-one hundred twentieth of the maximum nonrecoverable cost. 

As all sectors and subsectors require service at different times, this must also be 
taken into consideration when arriving at a total at any specific point in time. In 
addition, consideration must be given to the different estimated maximums. 
The results of these considerations, plus the buildup rate for the first 12 months, 
the succeeding 12 months, and progressive reduction period of 120 months for 
each afforded the application of equation which provides us with the total peak 
contingent liability. 

As an example, on January 1, 1957, the estimated contingent liability may be 
$34,953,310. This amount covers 13 sector and subsector areas. The first has 
passed its peak by 2 months and has reduced to a contingency of $7,566,668. 
The second has just reached its peak of $8 million; the third which is a sector, has 
accrued a contingency of $850,330 which covers 18 months—12 months at 1 per- 
cent and 6 months at 7% percent; the other 10 centers build up at their applicable 
rates of increase. The 13th will have accrued 2 months liability at the rate of 
1 percent of the maximum per month. 

Based on the present implementation schedule it is estimated that on May 1, 
1961, the peak contingent liability of $222 million will be reached. At this time 
the rate of cumulative reduction of contingent liability per month is greater than 
the rate of buildup in contingent liability for those SAGE center areas not yet 
requiring full service, thus, we have reached the peak. From this time on, all 
computations result in lesser totals. 

When services are available for each sector and subsector area the actual 
amount of contingent liability will be established. This amount will then be 
used for accounting purposes in lieu of the current planning factors. 


SUPPORT OF AIR DEFENSE EFFORTS 


Senator EtLenper. A little bit more about these communications 
for SAGE. Are these lines that you’ll only use in an emergency or 
are these lines that you’ll use when SAGE becomes operational? [ 
just want to make sure because of the magnitude of the dollars that 
you just showed us. 

General Buake. Sir, these circuits will be used 24 hours a day to 
support the air defense effort. 


OWNERSHIP OF COMMUNICATIONS PLANT 


Senator Dworsuak. General, if you are going to be sole customer, 
who is going to own this new communications plant constructed by 
the common carriers? 

General Buake. Sir, these facilities will be owned by the communi- 
cations common carriers which is a normal practice. 

Senator SatronstaLu. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the 
situation is quite similar to that which I faced a few years ago when | 
bought a farm that did not have telephone service. In order to get 
the telephone company to run a line to my farm, I could either pay 
a fee of $150 or agree to paying $25 a month for 6 months. I chose 
the latter course and the agreement I signed with the telephone com- 
pany contained a clause providing that if I discontinued the service 
before the end of 6 months I would be liable for the balance between 
the amount paid and $150. Is the Air Force situation similar to that, 
General Blake? 

General BLAKE. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gartock. In our case, the period is 10 years instead of 6 
months. 

Senator DworsHak. Just one more thing, General. You have had 
the total cost of the investment for SAGE. Why don’t you wrap 
this up as one package, the equipment as well as the communications 
circuits? 

General Buaxe. Of course we are buying the equipment for SAGE. 
However, we will lease the circuits from the nationwide communica- 
tions common carriers, since it would be an impossible task and an 
exorbitant cost for us to install and operate our own system and, in 
addition, we would then place the Government in direct competition 
to private enterprise. 

Senator DworsHak. In other words, it wouldn’t be fair and it 
would be expensive and require a great number of additional personnel. 
Is that right? 

General BuakeE. Yes, sir. 


RATES FOR SERVICES 


Senator SALToNsTALL. Mr. Chairman, I have several questions 
that I would like to ask on this subject. General Blake, you speak 
of obtaining these services from common carriers. What rates will 
you be paying? Who insures that the rates are proper? Are these 
all new lines which are to be constructed by the telephone companies? 

General Buaxe. We have been leasing communications circuits 
from the common carriers for years and ‘the rates that we pay are 


those which the normal rate paying public pays for commercial 
communications. Since commercial services are a regulated utility, 
interstate rates are under the cognizance of the FCC “and intrastate 
rates, of course, are covered by the various State regulatory com- 
missions which are in the form of State railway commissions and/or 
State utility commissions. With respect to the construction of new 
lines—no sir; these are not all new facilities. In some cases, we will 
employ existing circuits which support our present air defense effort 
and with the implementation of SAGE the common carriers will 
augment their own existing facilities. However, they will also put 
in hew communications plant, specially constructed, to meet solely 
SAGE requirements. 


TOTAL INVESTMENT BY TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


Senator SALTonsTaLL. I have another question. What will be the 
total investment by the telephone companies for SAGE communica- 
tions? 

General Buaxe. The Air Force has been advised that the com- 
munication common carriers expect total investment for communi- 
cations facilities to serve the SAGE project to be $500 to $600 million 
by 1961. This includes the investment in existing plant, augmenta- 
tion of existing plant, and new plant specially constructed to meet 
solely SAGE requirements. 

The nonrecoverable portion of the investment—$500 to $600 
million—is estimated to be $222 million. This is the estimated maxi- 
mum contingent liability of the Government in connection with pro- 
viding leased communications services for SAGE. 
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There is no correlation between the capital investment and the 
annual cost in that the annual revenue does not represent the income 
as return of the telephone companies. All of the expenses such as 
wages, depreciation, property taxes and income taxes must first be 
deducted. Expenses attributable to SAGE services are not segregated 
and identifiable since for the most part they are incurred as a part of 
common expenses involved in furnishing various communications 
services. 

LOCATION OF CENTRAL CONTROL 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes; now, one other question, Mr. Chair- 
man. Am I correct, General Blake, that the central control for all 
of the air defense system is at Colorado Springs? Does the SAGE 
system transmit the data from the DEW line and other sources to 
Colorado Springs and then the Air Defense Command passes it out 
to all of the interested activities such as the Strategic Air Command, 
Tactical Air Command, the antiaircraft units, Civil Defense Head- 
quarters and such places? 

General BLakr. You are correct, Senator Saltonstall, in that the 
SAGE system provides for transmission of such information to 
Colorado Springs. However, all other interested activities are notified 
simultaneously. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is it correct to say that without SAGE the 
early warning system and the Air Defense Command would be 
materially less effective? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


DEFENSE SITUATION 


Senator ELLENDER. Sometime ago, and I raised the issue yesterday 
before the committee, General Partridge made a statement that we 
were far behind in our defenses to the point where it may require 
3 more years to be sufficiently prepared to ward off a foe if he should 
come. 

Now, the question is: Is this system that we are now talking about 
a part of this plan that he referred to; that is, that it will take 3 years 
to complete? 

General BLAKE. Yes, sir; I believe it is. 

The matters discussed by General Partridge are in fact programs 
Moore h we are now prosecuting, all of which have been started in prior 
fiscal years and for which the ‘funds mentioned here are a continuation 
of those programs. 

Such programs as improvement of our radar coverage in height 
capability, in applying semiautomatic techniques, which is what we 
are doing in this project SAGE; and in providing early warning lines 
in the Arctic. 

These are all programs started in the past and continued in this 
fiscal year. They are being pushed as fast as they can be pushed. 


EFFECT OF ATTACK BY GUIDED MISSILES 


Senator ELLENpDER. Now, in the light of new Russian weapons that 
we learned about recently, that is, these guided missiles—whether they 
have them, or not, I do not know—all of this warning system that we 
are now talking about would not be effective if they used these guided 
missiles rather than airplanes. Am I correct in that? 
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General Buake. I presume that you are referring to the so-called 
intercontinental ballistics missile? 
Senator ELLENDER. Yes, sir; that is what I am talking about. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS REQUIRED 


General BLake. Our presently planned air defense system requires 
further improvements when we reach the ballistic era which. of 
course, is some years from now. 

These improvements are in the mill and I am prepared to discuss 
them off the record. There is money in this program for that purpose. 

Senator ELLENDER. That was going to be the next question I was 
going to ask, if these defenses would dovetail, could be used in the 
event of attack by these intercontinental missiles and the question 
was whether you were evaluating that, whether you were strongly 
bent on building this line, or whether there might be some changes 
because of these new weapons coming out. 

General BLake. We intend to keep these systems just as modern 
as human ingenuity can make them. We feel that our program is 
pointed in that direction. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, I think the question of what you are 
doing to prepare yourselves is more important than the dollars and 
cents, because in the event you have a missile and it travels almost as 
fast as a message can travel, what in the world would your message 
be good for if the missile hits before the message arrives? 

[ realize that question might have to be answered off the record, 
but if we are going to understand whether this Nation is safe, we have 
to know what your thinking is in this particular field. We know, of 
course, the missile is here, and we know that it is going to be very 
effective in the very near future. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

ANTIMISSILE WEAPON 















Senator SatronstaLL. Am I not correct that the Army, not the 
Air Force, is working on research on an antimissile weapon now, with 
the hope that we will have some development on that? 

General BLake. I am not a very good witness om che 1 esearch part 
of this thing. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But do you hav: *i.e kn~ iedge to answer 
that question? 

Am I not correct in saying that the Arm: is working on that subject? 

General Buake. I believe » they are. I think the Air Force is working 
on it also. 

Senator ELLENDER. The point I was trying to emphasize was that 
in the light of all this new development, as was pointed out by 
Senator Thye here, if this intercontinental ballistic missile is perfected 
all of this will amount to naught. 

[ am wondering whether or not you are reevaluating in that light 
and when you tell us that this entire project is going to cost us over a 
billion dollars when completed, that is the east and west line, and then 
to maintain it, over $200 million per year, that is a heap of money. 
General Biake. It certainly is. 
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COMPARISON WITH MAGINOT LINE 


Senator ELLENpER. I go back to the Maginot line. The French 
thought they were safe, they were going to be able to hold that at 
any cost. 

What the Germans did was to run around a weak spot and they 
found all the Frenchmen in this Maginot line and they took them all. 

I am wondering if you gentlemen are evaluating this defense in the 
light of these new ballistic weapons that are being perfected at the 
moment? 

General BLake. Yes, sir; we are. That is a major consideration in 
looking at the air defense system as it must exist 5 years from now. 

Senator Turn. I cannot see that a message would be of any use in 
trying to protect us and to get interceptors into the air if the missile 
travels as fast as the message. 


DEFENSE AGAINST MISSILES 


| would be interested in knowing what your thinking is in that field 
relative to SAGE and its service in our defense against missiles. 

General Biaxke. I would like to say, first, that I am not prepared 
to admit that any missile that I have knowledge of can, in fact, travel 
faster than a well sent message. 

I would also like to talk perhaps at some length about this point 
off the record. 

Senator Tuyr. If I may interrupt you at that point, the missile 
may not travel any faster, but a reaction and action must take place 
once a message comes through and there you are dependent upon 


man’s action. Therefore, you get a loss of time on the reaction that 
you have after the information in the message is received. 


STRINGENT TIME FACTORS 


General Biaxn. We are, I believe, completely aware and concerned 
about the very stringent time factors that the ballistic missile problem 
presents in terms of defense of the United States. 

I am prepared off the record to go into considerable detail on the 
points that you have made, which I think are very important to this 
country. 

Senator STeNNIs (presiding). Senator Young has a question. 


OTHER SYSTEMS ABROAD 


Senator Youne. Do we have a similar system in other parts of the 
world where we have air bases, such as England, Spain, Africa? 

General Buakn. Yes, sir. In England, of course, the Royal Air 
Force is primarily responsible for the defense of England, including 
the bases we have there. 

Senator Youna. Are we paying part of the cost? 

General BLAKE. We are providing certain assistance to the Royal 
Air Force in terms of our units over there. 

General CALLAHAN. We have also provided some assistance under 
the military assistance program in the form of electronic and radar 
equipment, that sort of thing, which has gone into the Royal Air 
Force for defense of the British Isles. 


So soe Sa ie Ral te sae canna 
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Senator YounG. Can you give any information as to the extent of 
our cost? 

General CALLAHAN. No, sir: I would not be able to at this time. 

General BLAKE. I am not prepared to talk about the cost of the 
MDAP program with respect to the support of the defense side of the 
bases in the United Kingdom. 

Se nator YounG. Are we furnishing part of the equipment, did you 
say! 

Gewanal Biake. Yes, sir; under the military assistance program 
equipment is being furnished to the Royal Air Force. 

Senator Youne. Communications? 

General BLake. Some communications equipment, some aircraft 
equipment. Across the board. 

Senator YounG. Some radar? 


RADAR EQUIPMENT FURNISHED ENGLAND 


General CaLLanan. Senator Young, I happen to know something 
about this. I was Chief of the United States Military Assistance 
Advisory Group in the United Kingdom, however, I have been back 
here now approaching 3 years. We have furnished some radar 
equipment. The equipment we have furnished to Great Britain has 
been for the purpose of filling in gaps in their own development and 
production in order to bring along their overall system more rapidly. 

Senator Youna. Are we doing something similar to that in Spain? 
What do we have in Spain in addition to our air bases? Do we have 
some radar stations there, too? 

General Buake. Yes, sir. 

Senator YounG. Do we have some communications stations there? 

General Brake. The techniques employed in SAGE at the present 
are used only in the continental defense program. 

In Spain under the military assistance program we are furnishing 
radar equipment and other aspects of air defense for our bases in 
Spain. 


DEFENSE SYSTEM IN JAPAN 


Senator Youna. Have we any protective systems like this in Japan 
where we also have bases? 

General BLaxr. We operate an air defense system with Air Force 
units in the defense of our bases in Japan. 

Senator Younae. Do we operate a line of radar? 

General BLake. Yes, sir; we operate that in Japan. 

Senator Youna. Will the Japanese be taking that over any time in 
the conceivable future? 

General BLakr. Yes, we anticipate turning this over to the Japa- 
hese, 


NORTH AFRICA 


Senator ELLENDER. You are doing something like that in North 
Africa, too; are you not? 

General Burak. Yes, we operate radar in North Africa with Air 
Force personnel and many other Place s where we have bases. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have 5 or 6 bases in North Africa, Tunisia, 
Algeria? 

General Bake. Yes. 
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I might say as a generality that where there is a capability in the 
country concerned which can be augmented through the military 
assistance program we prefer this method. It is cheaper than doing 
it all ourselves, obviously. 


PURELY A WARNING SYSTEM 


Senator ELLENDER. Going back to the subject we are now talking 
about, that is the DEW line and the SAGE system, that is purely and 
simply a warning system that has nothing to do with what should be 
done if the enemy comes. It is just a warning that you send to a 
central place and then after that warning is issued then it is up to 
others to use facilities provided to meet the foe? 

General Biake. Yes, sir. This is the function of the distant early 
warning line. Not of SAGE, however. 

SAGE has a further mission of weapon control to perform. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have those at these spots as shown on 
your map? 

General BLake. When the SAGE program is finished it will have 
the capability to control all the air defense weapons in the United 
States. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean guided missiles, things like that, at 
that spot? 

General Buake. All of the air defense weapons, whether guided 
missiles or manned aircraft. 

Senator ELLENDER. So then it is far beyond a mere warning system. 
I mean it involves a plan far. beyond the mere warning of our country 
as to what is coming? 

General Buake. Yes, sir. 


WARNING SYSTEM PROCEDURE 


Mr. Gartock. If I may help this on a nontechnical basis, what 
happens is, as I understand, you pick up your warning out here on the 
radar and the information comes back into this semiautomatic equip- 
ment. It digests it from that place and from several other radars 
which will pick it up. 

It translates that information into what should be done at the 
weapon end. A man has to watch it to see that it keeps telling him 
the right things, but it actually will provide the fighter units taking off 
with the direction and angle for proper interception. 

General Buaxe. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Garuock. It picks up the warning and translates into informa- 
tion for people to act on. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. All that is done mechanically? 

Mr. Garvtock. And electronically. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. I visited one of the radar stations in the Northwest 
last fall. The radar screen was picking up objects and they were 
getting a message back as to the identification of the object that 
appeared on the radar screen. 

If there was any doubt or any question as to the identity of the 
object that appeared on the radar screen, and if it was a plane, then 
those men immediately were ready to board interceptors and take off. 

Now, is that a part of the communication that we are now dis- 
cussing? 
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SEMIAUTOMATIC PROCESS 


General BLAKE. Yes, sir: and SAGE renders that whole process far 
less manual. It is semiautomatic. 

Senator Ture. In other words, SAGE puts into the mechanical 
devices the communication of this, so that it is transmitted back to 
other stations somewhere in the United States. 

Mr. Gartock. And back out to the man in the airplane telling him 
what he is to do. 

Senator Taye. And the individual radar stations across the United 
States are a part of the communications system? 

Mr. GaRuock. Yes. 

Senator Ture. And logically, then, a low flying plane that may not 
have been properly identified is picked up by these so-called lookout 
stations. Are they likewise part of the system? 


GROUND OBSERVER CORPS STATIONS 


Mr. Garxtock. The Ground Observer Corps stations are tied in, 
they report and their information is fed into the semiautomatic 
systems, too. 

Senator Ture. So that is all part of the one system then? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes. 


POSSIBILITY OF JAMMING OF FACILITIES 


Senator ELLENDER. I have one more question I would like to ask. 
I overlooked it. It is this: 

Have you anything there that would stop the jamming of these 
facilities by the enemy? Is there any way, in other words, by which 
your facilities can be stymied by action on the part of the enemy? 
For example, we have learned that the United States has been making 
noble efforts to try to get radio broadcasts into Russia, but one show 
they jam our waves so they cannot reach deep into the U.S. S. R. 

I wonder if there is any way by which you could stop the } ee of 
these instruments by the enemy. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator STENNIS. I have been very much impressed with the 
questions you gentlemen have asked here, you gentlemen who are 
not members of the Armed Services Committee. 

I was very much impressed with the fact that these gentlemen, 
Senator Ellender, Senator Thye, Senator Dworshak, and also Senator 
Young, although they had had some of this before last year, may not 
have heard recent testimony yet they have certainly penetrated the 
vital parts of it. 

[heard this in January of this year the last time, and I had the same 
impression that you gentlemen had that I have creat admiration for 
these officers and others who are putting it over, but at the same time 
it seems like it is fantastic in a way. 

The cost is enormous and in view of the missiles and all that are 
coming in, as Senator Thye said, it might be made and become obsolete 
here in a matter of 6 months or a year, something you cannot answer 
definitely on, I know. 

Senator DworsHak. If it works it may be worth it. 
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Senator Srennis. That is right. 
I work on this principle: If it stops one bomber from coming in 
that is your payoff. 
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NO PROTECTION FOR SOUTHERN 














| have this further observation: They had more charts down there 
actually emphasizing how necessary this was and so forth. I notice 
the whole southern area of the United States was completely exposed, 
no protection there whatsoever. The gentleman said they were not 
expecting an attack from that side. 

I remember we were not expecting Pearl Harbor either, to be at- 
tacked. So if this thing is so essential and necessary, I hope you are 
planning something for that area, and I trust that it will be of the most 
advanced type. 

Senator ELLENDER. Most of us, of course, are rather puzzled; I 
know I am. I vote for these appropriations on the assumption that 
I would rather have the capability of defense and not need it than 
need it and not have it. That is the basis on which I am voting for 
these things because I frankly do not know enough about the technical 
end to exercise sound judgment. We must take your word; you are 
the experts. 

en STENNIS. Let us sum up these costs, if I may again, for the 
record. 
















SUMMATION OF COSTS 





This DEW line you think is going to cost, the sea wing, as well as 
the wing across Canada, about one and a quarter billion dollars; is 
that correct? 

General Biaxer. Yes; that is a very rough estimate, including the 
Navy’s cost also. 

Senator Stennis. One and a quarter billion dollars capital invest- 
ment and around $200 million a year to operate; is that the figure you 
have in mind? 

Senator Dworsuak. That is the figure I have in mind. 

Senator Stennis. Now, going to SAGE, then, reviewing those 
figures again, what was your capital outlay? Could you give us that? 

General Buake. $1,400 million. 

Senator Stennis. SAGE is costing $1,400 million estimated capital 
outlay and your operation cost per year? 

General Biaxe. $400 million per year. 

Senator Stennis. Is there anything else, gentlemen, on this? 

If not, we certainly thank the gentlemen very much. We may 
send our electronic beam sometime to get you back, but otherwise 
you will be excused. 

Thank you very much. 

General Buakxr. Thank you, sir. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, with your permission we will 
insert the detailed tabulations and justification in the record. 

Senator Stennis. You may do so. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 


Summary of program requirements by project 


Title 1955 actual 


(1) (2) 


) 
- 


| 
Airborne radio equipment 
Airborne radar equipment 
Wire communications equipment - | 
Ground radio equipment. 
Ground radar equipment 
| Communications security equipment 


11, 482, 656 
97, 663, 584 


4, 577, 066 


$33, 684, 872 | 
28, 285, 616 | 


353, 372, 919 | 


1956 estimate 


33, 415, 000 
15, 923, 000 
84, 495, 000 
311, 292, 570 
2, 923, 000 


| 
$49, 048, 000 | 


1005 


1957 estimate 


(4) 


$150, 903, 000 
35, 683, 000 
15, 138, 000 
69, 278, 000 

355, 580, 000 
5, 062, 000 


7 | Electronic countermeasure equipment 
Installation of fixed communications, electronics tech- | 
nical components. -- ‘ 

Installation of fixed communications, electronics tech- 
nical components | 
| Installation of fixed communications, electronics tech- | 
| nical components. -- ‘ - 

2 | Commercial communications systems 


68, 405, 846 171, 201, 000 | 195, 526, 000 


11, 100, 979 18, 185, 397 | 15, 000, 000 


0 | 250, 000 0 
6, 409, 345 | 
32, 740, 800 | 


9, 126, 070 | 
54, 429, 293 | 


16, 513, 000 
65, 692, 000 


647, 723,683 | 750, 288, 330 
| 


Total fiscal year program 924, 375, 000 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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Project 231. Airborne radio equipment 


tequirements: 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 


1957- 


$150, 903, 000 
1956__- 


49, 048, 000 
33, 684, 872 

PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
Chis project provides for the procurement of the retrofit requirements of air- 
borne radio communications equipment, airborne direction finding and landing 
systems, homing devices, the airborne terminal for ground data link equipment of 
the Air Defense semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE), and other 
airborne communications systems. The funds in this budget provide for the 
continuation of the airborne radio portion of the modification of in-service aircraft 
required in the 137-wing program. These retrofit requirements are in phase with 
the major modification/modernization of aircraft program of the Air Force and 
are Within aircraft availabilities as indicated by the projected aircraft inventory. 
Excluded from this project is airborne radio equipment installed in production 
aircraft and airborne equipment peculiar to the electronic countermeasure pro- 

gram. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

In computing the fund requirements for this project, the quantities of airborne 
radio equipments, which are indicated in the configuration plan for specific 
aircraft types, are applied against those aircraft in the 137-wing program which 
did not receive the equipment in production. Modification of tactical aircraft is 
limited to those types, models, and series of aircraft remaining in tactical units 
more than 1 year after completion of such modification. Modification of non- 
tactical aircraft is limited to those types, models, and series of aircraft which 
remain in the active inventory for more than 2 years after completion of such 
modification. Against the gross requirement obtained from the above computa- 
tion, the on-hand and on-order quantities are applied as assets in order to derive 
the net equipment requirement. Latest contract prices or evaluation of con- 
tractors’ latest cost quotations, including initial spares and spare parts, specialized 
test equipment and transportation from the manufacturer to the Air Force, are 
applied to the net quantitative requirements to obtain the total fund requirements, 


Project 232. Airborne radar equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 


$35, 683, 0CO 
33, 415, 000 
11, 482, 656 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 








This project provides for the procurement of the retrofit requirements of air- 
borne radar equipment such as Identification Friend or Foe (IFF) equipment and 
search, navigation and weather radar. The funds in this budget provide for the 
continuation of the airborne radar portion of the modification of in-service aircraft 
required for the 137-wing program. These retrofit requirements are in phase with 
the major modification/modernization of aircraft program of the Air Force and 
are within aircraft availabilities as indicated by the projected aircraft inventory. 
Excluded from this project is airborne radar equipment installed in production 
aircraft and airborne electronic countermeasure equipment, 





PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In computing the fund requirements for this project, the quantities of airborne 
radar equipments which are indicated in the configuration plan for specific aircraft 
types, are applied against those aircraft in the 137-wing program which did not 
receive the equipment in production. Modification of tactical aircraft is limited 
to those types, models, and series of aircraft remaining in tactical units more than 
1 year after completion of such modification. Modification of nontactical aircraft 
is limited to those types, models, and series of aircraft which remain in the active 
inventory for more than 2 years after completion of such modification, with the 
exception of identification, friend or foe (IFF), type of modification. The aircraft 
receiving this particular type modification are required to be in the active inven- 
tory for more than 1 year after completion of such modification. Against the 
gross requirement obtained from the above computation, the on-hand and on- 
order quantities are applied as assets in order to derive the net equipment require- 
ment. Latest contract prices or evaluation of contractors’ latest cost quotations, 
including initial spares and spare parts, specialized test equipment and trans- 
portation from the manufacturer to the Air Force, are applied to the net quanti- 
tative requirements to obtain the total fund requirements. 


Project 233. Wire communications equipment 


Requirements: 
FOR DOG ROI. csiiiccnndacktile iia ds tte ia aE Se $15, 138, 000 
SNR: WON SING ii ie tsi ~ din eects. nedhtavedoltavees 15, 923, 000 
ARGO FOU Winn okie tis bn cialede Sided dn Steels ca mbies bse 28, 285, 616 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of manual, semiautomatic and 
automatic ground wire communications equipment, such as _ teletypewriters, 
telegraph and telephone equipment, facsimile equipment intercommunications 
sets, public-address systems, recording equipment, related service test equipment, 
and other associated items. This estimate will provide funds for wire-communi- 
cations equipment required to support the approved Air Force programs. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment in this project is necessary for operational and administrative 
use by the various Air Force units and organizations in support of the current 
Air Force program. The authorizations for this equipment are determined from 
the allowances as contained in the various programing and authorization docu- 
ments such as the unit allowance list (UAL), communications and electronics 
program (PC), and special list of equipment (SLOE). These authorizations are 
then applied to the organizations and bases in the program to obtain the quanti- 
tative requirements, and replacement factors based on actual experience are 
applied to the in-use inventory to obtain replacement requirements. Against 
the gross-quantitative requirements, as obtained from the above computations, 
the on-hand and on-order assets are applied to derive the net equipment require- 
ments. Latest contract prices or evaluations of contractors’ latest cost quota- 
tions, including initial spares and spare parts, specialized test equipment and 
transportation from the manufacturer to the Air Force are applied to the net 
quantitative requirements to obtain the total fund requirements. 
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Project 234. Ground radio equipment 
tequirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 at, acadess od QRS COG 
Paen WOR? ee... .+.<5...4.... 84, 495, 000 
Fier your. 1NG6............ _ 97, 663, 584 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of fixed and mobile ground radio 
communications equipment covering all frequency bands, such as point-to-point 
equipment, ground-to-air equipment, navigational aids, related service test equip- 
ment and other associated items. This estimate will provide for the continued 
procurement of established items and initial procurement of new items of ground 
radio equipment required to support the Air Force programs. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment in this project is used for ground to air communications in 
Tactical and Air Defense Operations; for navigational aids and air traffic control 
purposes; for the Alaskan Air Defense Communications System (White Alice) ; 
for tropospheric and ionospheric scatter communications systems, and for base 
and organizational type radio communications systems , 

The authorizations for this type equipment are contained in the various pro- 
graming and authorization documents such as the unit allowance list (UAL), 
communications and electronics program (PC), and special equipment lists for 
the Air National Guard and Air Reserve. These authorizations are applied to the 
activities or bases in the program in order to obtain the quantitative requirement. 
In addition, quantities required for mobilization reserve purposes are determined 
from applicable program documents and replacement quantities are derived by 
applying replacement factors to the in-use inventory. Against the gross quanti- 
tative requirement as obtained from the above computations, the on-hand and 
on-order assets are applied to obtain the net equipment requirements. Latest 
contract prices or evaluations of contractors’ latest cost quotations, including 
initial spares and spare parts, specialized test equipment and transportation from 
the manufacturer to the Air Force are applied to the net quantitative requirements 
to obtain the fund requirements. 


Project 235. Ground radar equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 paes inion ae 580, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 292, 570 
Fiscal year 1955 2 353, 372, 919 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of ground radar equipment for fixed 
and mobile aircraft control and warning systems, identification (IF F) equipment, 
radar navigational aids, plotting and scoring equipment, and height-finding equip- 
ment. This equipment will be used in the aircraft control and warning system, 
air defense semiautomatic ground environment system, radar improvement pro- 
gram, weapons control improvement program, radar gap-filler program, distant 
early warning line (DEW line) and the overseas air defense program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The quantities of equipments required in this project were computed by the 
application of the approved air defense program against the authorizations for 
the various components of the system. Against the time phased gross requirement 
obtained, the on-hand and on-order quantities are applied as assets in order to 
attain the net equipment requirement for the budget year. Latest contract 
prices or evaluation of contractors’ latest cost quotations, including initial spares 
and spare parts, specialized test equipment and transportation to the Air Force 
from the manufacturer, are utilized to determine unit cost of equipment. These 


prices are applied to the net requirements of equipment to obtain the total fund 
requirements. 


T7T70—_56——64 
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Project 236. Communications security equipment 














Requirements: 
TIE IIIT ses ccinihs-inrepellineenadeniprepeechinaminanap iranian an eae $5, 062, 000 
ES eet tes Pe AI! «Sy + 2, 923, 000 


RE OME ERI pasbicrcinoistesonssn np anc nbncteep casccertctadeeonnlc x Sa es Oe 4, 577, 066 





PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 





This project provides for the procurement of cryptographic equipment and 
associated devices for tactical and command communications channels using 
manual and semiautomatic radio, teletype facsimile and voice circuits. This 
equipment includes audio coders and decoders, code indicators, and various types 
of intercept and monitoring equipment. 





















PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 








Cryptographic devices are required to provide optimum security for official 
classified-message traffic transmitted over communication channels operated by 
the Air Force. The authorizations for this equipment are contained in the USAF 
security service master program and the communications and electronics program 
document. These equipment authorizations are then applied against the various 
types of activities needing secure communications, to obtain the gross equipment 
requirement. Against this gross requirement, the on-hand and on-order assets 
are deducted to obtain the net equipment requirements. Latest contract price 
or cost estimates, including initial spares and spare parts, and first destination 
transportation, are utilized to determine unit costs. These unit costs are then 
applied to the net equipment requirements to obtain total fund requirements. 














Project 237. Electronic countermeasure equipment 

























Requirements: 
Pens Peer POG os wise ce vcdae ud sete feObeees AK. UE $195, 526, 000 
Pisce) 7O0t BGGGs. kuciclins ck oo bel a. bolls 171, 201, 000 
Mignal yeor 196d: . 26 2. weudnk Suaosi ee dae See Ae ee. 68, 405, 846 





PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of airborne and ground electronic 
countermeasure equipment. It includes airborne jamming systems, airborne 
auxiliary equipment, ground passive detection equipment and distributed area 
jamming systems. 





PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 








This estimate will provide funds to support the electronic countermeasure pro- 
grams included in the 137-wing program. Authorizations for electronic counter- 
measure equipment are developed from qualitative requirements of the using 
command and as finally approved by Headquarters, USAF, are reflected in the 
USAF electronic countermeasure program (ECM-P). This document estab- 
lishes the basis of issue of equipments to aircraft and ground installations in 
accordance with the current Air Force program. All on-hand and or-order 
quantities have been applied against the gross requirement to obtain the net 
equipment requirements. The latest contract prices or evaluation of contractors’ 
itest cost quotations, including spare parts and transportation to the Air Force 
from the manufacturer, are utilized to determine the unit cost of the equipment. 
These prices are then applied to the net requirements to obtain the total fund 
requirements. 


















Project 437. Installation of fixed communications—Electronics technical components 


Requirements: 
FIN 6d ss nessa cere tier iegianet te aici d wecemteiren a oe lone $15, 000, 000 
RNIN TROUT IN on. s-cxensnercintnen lertnant vidi state blends Mids iabintditen dik 18, 185, 397 
POSER PREF JODO. |... casi weteediinws mie nen aenwele 11, 100, 979 





Funds in this project are requested for the installation-engineering, installation, 
augmentation and rehabilitation of fixed communications-electronics facilities 
within the responsibility of the Air Materiel Command. The work to be ac- 
complished is comprised of those nonrecurrent type projects which are beyond 
the capability and scope of normal maintenance provided for under project 
438, ‘“‘Base maintenance and operations.’’ The facilities to be provided under 
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this estimate are in support of Air Foree combat forces and supporting units, 
(he major effort to be expended during fiseal year 1957 will be in support of the 
National Security Council directive to provide a radar network that will give a 
1aximum warning time of approaching hostile aircraft. 
The installation program for which funds are requested under this project 
inay be divided into three major areas and certain subportions as shown on the 
following table: 


Summary of requirements 


" Fiseal year, ‘iseal vez ‘ise res 
Category iscal year Fiseal year | Fiscal year 


} 
i 

1955, actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
| 


| 
Air defense (aircraft control and warning) ($4, 942,751); ($8, 485,340)! ($7, 966, 000) 
(1) Ground control intercept computers--- 0 0 1, 761, S40 

(2) Gap filler radar s 0 0 665, 760 

(3) Radar improvement 4,942,751 | 8, 485, 340 5, 538, 400 
Navigational aids (CAA requirements) ; | 0 (457, 000) (549, G00) 
Communications systems |} (6, 158, 228)| (9, 243, 057) (6, 485, 000) 
(1) Base wire and telephone. - - 4, 229, 328 | 6, 070, 260 5, 638, 140 

(2) Airbase facilities. 1, 928, 900 3, 172, 797 846, 860 


11, 100, 979 18, 185, 397 15, 000, 000 


Project 457. Installation of fixed communications—Electronics technical components 


Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $16, 513, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 9, 126, 070 
Fiscal year 1955 6, 409, 345 


Funds requested under this budget project provide for installation and installa- 
tion engineering of the technical components of telephone and other fixed com- 
munications-electronics facilities including installation in new facilities-and in 
connection with modification, augmentation, or rehabilitation of existing facilities. 
Excludes any new supporting structures (provided for in the appropriation 
‘Military construction’), and major repairs of supporting structures provided 
for in other maintenance and operation accounts. ‘The installation projects to 
be accomplished in this area are of a nonrecurring nature and are beyond the 
scope of normal day-to-day maintenance. 

Funding requirements are based on the number of facilities requiring engineering 
and installation during fiscal year 1957, for which equipment will be available 
and construction will be accomplished to meet programed operational dates. 

The scope of the work required is determined by the type of facility and its 
geographical location. Line item installation costs were computed on the basis 
of local area experience cost data developed by each command. 


Summary requirements 





| | 

| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1956, esti- 1957, esti- 
mated mated 


Fiscal year 


Category 1955, actual 


A ee ee ee. Sa... wight $1, 071, 135 7, 682, 066 
Navigational aids_.__- sadialnuelbtch 2, | 2, 864, 125 | 1, O19, 985 
Communications systems- -- ae : 3, 355 5, 190, 810 7, 810, 949 
Total dite i : 5 6, 409, 345 9, 126, 070 | 16, 513, 000 


' 





Project 482. Commercial communications systems 


Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $65, 692, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 54, 429, 293 
Fiscal year 1955 32, 740, 800 
This estimate includes provision for the leasing of telephone, teletype, telephoto, 
facsimile and special-purpose network facilities and services required by the United 
States Air Force, worldwide, to fulfill approved program objectives during fiscal 
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year 1957. The communications services and facilities obtained from commercial 
companies are considered as falling into three operational programs: 


(a) Air defense 

This program encompasses the entire United States Air Force aircraft contro! 
and warning network in the Zone of Interior, Canada, Newfoundland and Europe, 
and other related programs such as the radar extension plan, Ground Observer 
Corps program and the gap filler program. 
(b) United States Air Force strategic communications systems 

This program includes the various networks and systems in support of Air Force 
operations as a whole and consists of the Weather and Flight Service systems, the 
United States Air Force communications network, and the special networks and 
systems required by the Strategic Air Command and the Air Force Security 
Service. 
Ww 








(c) Military communications in Spain 
This program provides for completing the contractual installation of commercial 

communications facilities in Spain to support all United States military programed 

activities and for the rental of communications facilities during fiscal year 1957. 

The cost of circuits and networks to be obtained by contract from commercial 
companies in the United States is based upon either actual circuit costs or is 
computed from established cost-planning factors which are based upon approved 
tariffs. Cost-planning factors are derived by averaging the actual cost of all 
installations served by an existing network or system. This experienced average 
cost is then applied to the programed installations’ months of operation contained 
in the Air Force program of base utilization and major deployment. 

Circuit costs in oversea areas have been developed on the basis of planning 
factors by network for each foreign country involved except for international 
circuits. International circuits were priced individually in accordance with 
tariff schedules developed for allied nations by the NATO European Long Lines 

ency. 

The following tabulation reflects a fiscal year comparison of funds required for 
each of the networks, systems and services within each program: 



















1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 










(a) Air defense: 








| 





1. Aircraft contro] and warning network... _._...--- $9, 293, 333 | $14, 431, 607 $22, 988, 991 
2. Ground Observer Corps... <a So tdeeeia 4, 167, 433 6, 168, 717 7, 859, 710 
3. Radar extension plan--- etahahwendeaabates 947, 632 1, 136, 000 1, 136, 000 
4. Broadcast fighter control program ._..............-- 0 400, 000 248, 210 
5. Control of electromagnetic radiations plan--_-_------- 294, 352 220, 000 225, 880 

Bebb s 6.ca Pedi ic awck delbeeses ceeds 4d 14, 702, 750 22, 356, 324 32, 458, 791 








(5) USAF strategic communications systems: 











Subtotal , > 
(c) Military communications in Spain..-......-.--.--- 





3, 514, 944 | 


22, 162, 399 


9, 910, 570 





1. SAC communications system... ............---- 2, 057, 842 | 3, 739, 000 4, 506, 132 
2. USAF Weather and Flight Service...............-- 5, 311, 537 6, 514, 004 
3. USAF communications network - - - - -- carega ciated 11, 878, 275 13, 946, 941 
4. USAF Security Service Network... ---- Chae se ee 1, 233, 587 1, 192, 466 


26, 159, 543 
7, 073, 826 

















32, 740, 800 | 





Total fiscal year requirement 
Total, rounded to_.......-- 











54, 429, 293 





| 65, 692, 160 
65, 692, 000 


AND ESTIMATES 





APPROPRIATIONS 





(The table referred to follows:) 





MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


STATEMENT OF COL. DON COUPLAND, DIRECTOR OF MATERIAL 
PROGRAMS, OFFICE, DCS/MATERIEL 


Senator Stennis. The next thing we have, gentlemen of the 
committee, is ‘Major procurement other than aircraft.” 
insert the program and financing table in the record. 













We will 
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PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT—FIscAL YEAR 1957 APPROPRIATION 
STRUCTURE 


Program and financing 


Actual, 1955 Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
accounts): 

Weapons, ammunition, and propellents-_-_-.--.-- $45, 360, 016 $370, . $135, 303, 000 
. Vehicular equipment. - 36, 839, 094 61, 765, 808 37, 949, 000 
’ Ground communication-electronic equipment._- 424, 310, 460 399, 335, é 458, 765, 000 
. Ground handling equipment- 118, 309, 101 354, 996, § 363, 182, 000 
. Training equipment - - - --- 30, 758, 281 90, 981, 000 76, 176, 000 
. Support equipment and suppli 102, 168, 552 86, 139, 843 167, 000, 000 
. Base maintenance equipment 3 49, 721, 120 40, 539, 009 | 44, 597, 000 


NOu.,. Ow 


Total direct obligations... ................-....-- | 807, 466, 624 _1, 404, 472, 076 1, 282, 972, 000 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for | 
other accounts): | 
. Weapons, ammunition, and propellents__-.....-- 112, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 | 4, 884, 000 
2. Vehicular equipment 19, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 5, 051, 000 
3. Ground communication-electronic equipment 381, 579, 974 203, 593, 408 21, 073, 000 
. Ground handling equipment 12, 000, 000 25, 600, 000 | 4, 596, 000 
. Training equipment 16, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 | 3, 824, 000 
. Support equipment and supplies- - --- adie 16, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
7. Base maintenance equipment baishiteese 50, 565, 329 | 16, 237, £95 5, 400, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations_ ---- iain eon 607, 145, 5, 303 337, 831, 003 49, 828, 000 


Total obligations___.......- hanout aa) re 414, 611, 927 i 742, ‘303, 079 “4, 332, 800, 000 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfers from other accounts.--_- —174, 075, 050 — 232, 091, 253 — 35, 972, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned -- —1, 083, 794, 302 | —1, 001, 055, 795 —2, 110, 569 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from mili- 
tary assistance fund reservations_-_-__--- aes : | —695, 289, 431 — 502, 889, 431 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assist- | 
ance fund reservations. ....-...._-__-- : | —215, 579, 974 |-- ; aid 
All other_...._--- | —60, 509, 493 —21, 004, “000 — 49, 828, 000 
Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reserva- 
tions- a delitacan 52, 000, 000 | 
Future yes ars’ anticip: sted reimbursements from current 
year milit ary assistance fund reservations. -_---- ..-| 695, 289, 431 |..-- ; ; ase 
Recovery of prior year obligations.._......___- : | —207, 344, 903 ointtats oul 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned. | 1,001,055, 795 | 2, 110, 569 270, 310, 569 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future | 
years from military assistance fund reservations 695, 289, 431 502, 889, 431 164, 689, 431 





Appropriation ............ i daipe seth ; 674, 364, 000 349, 862, 600 1, 177, 000, 000 


Epiror’s Nore.—The detailed justifications pertaining to this appropriation, 
presented throughout the following pages, are not exactly related to the new 
budgetary structure as reflected in the preceding schedules taken from the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Presentation of the justifications are on the basis of the old budget 
structure as set forth in the following schedule. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator STENNIS. Do you have charge of that, too, General? 

General Boaart. Yes, sir. 

I would like to say that our witness is Colonel Coupland. 

The communications and electronics panel presentation which 
General Blake just completed covers a major part of the requirement 
in this particular appropriation. 

The P-230 program which he explained totaled $827 million and is 
the major part of the appropriation. 

The witness for the balance of the ‘“Major procurement other than 
aircraft”? appropriation is Colonel Coupland. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Colonel CoupLanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would like to enumerate our request in this area. I will submit my 
prepared statement for the record. I would like to present a résumé 
for the members of the committee. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Bupcet Estimate, FiscaL YEAR 1957—STateMENT or Cor. Don Covup.anpn, 
DrrREcTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, OrFriceE, Deputy Curer or Starr, MATERIEL 


APPROPRIATION AREA: MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation ‘‘Major 
procurement other than aircraft,’’ provides for the funding of major categories 
of materiel including ammunition, ground powered equipment, electronics and 
communications equipment, training equipment, and other major equipment such 
as ground support, test and photographic equipment. 

The operational effectiveness of the Air Force both in peace and war depends 
to a great extent, upon the availability of the ammunition and equipment for 
which these funds are requested. Our fiscal year 1957 program in this appropria- 
tion totals $1,135.7 million for which we are requesting $1,100.0 million new 
obligating authority for the procurement of materiel to provide the basic tools 
with which Air Force activities are able to (1) establish and maintain communi- 
cations; (2) implement air defense and navigational systems; (3) augment the 
training of aircrews and maintenance personnel; (4) service aircraft; (5) provide 
photographie and weather services; (6) furnish training and service test ammuni- 
tion in peacetime, and the most effective conventional combat munitions for use 
in the event of hostilities; and (7) to provide support and training equipment for 
nuclear weapons programs. 

Quantitative requirements reflected in this budget include (1) initial issues 
for organizations and installations which will be activated under the approved 
137-wing program; (2) replacement quantities for equipment in the active inven- 
tories which is or will be beyond economical repair; (3) other requirements for 
activities not directly associated with individual organizations and installations, 
such as projects in the electronics and communications area and (4) for annual 
incremental quantities or modernization of our materiel reserves. 

Provision is made in this fiscal year 1957 budget for ammunition and major 
items of equipment required by the Air Force; the Air Force Reserve; the Air 
National Guard (long lead time items only); and the Air ROTC. 

Previous testimony before this committee has emphasized the Air Force’s 
reliance upon a flexible production base capable of rapid expansion, as opposed 
to the accumulation of “long” war reserve stocks of ammunition and equipment. 
The Air Force feels that this reliance upon emergency expanded production to 
meet the war requirement is not consistent with the thought that a war occuring 
within the foreseeable future would be sudden and devastating, and that a very 
brief initial period of that war would be the most critical. Our emphasis is, 
therefore, turning from a philosophy of production expansion to a philosophy of 
production readiness; to a policy of devoting our resources to the force in being, 
rather than to the accumulation of war reserves. Further discussion of our war 
reserve objectives should be conducted ‘‘off the record.”’ 

I would like to cover the major program areas in this appropriation by high- 
lighting their principal elements and the fiscal year 1957 requirements in each 
area. 









































WEAPONS, AMMUNITION, AND ASSIST-TAKEOFF UNITS 








Program 210 as presented here provides for conventional ammunition and assist- 
takeoff units. We are requesting $68,684,000 for this program. 

The functional categories of ammunition are: (1) Materiel reserve ammunition; 
(2) training and operational ammunition; and (3) service test items. 

Considering first the procurement of combat ammunition, I should like to 
outline briefly the specifics of our mobilization reserve materiel requirement «s 
it applies to this program. The gross requirement for each item of combat 
ammunition is developed from the factors contained in our planning documents. 
We then determine the time-phased requirement for items of combat ammunition 
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taking into account production capability, the leveling of production, the advan- 
tages of maintaining a production base, and other considerations such as rate of 
obsolescence, expense of storage and maintenance, and similar factors. 

In arriving at requirements for conventional ammunition we constantly review 
the balance between the conventional and nuclear programs in order to prevent 
duplication and to effect the utmost economy while still maintaining a dual 
capability. One of the problems in the conventional high explosive ammunition 
program is maintaining a modernized reserve stockpile. Where practicable, older 
assets are modernized to make them usable with high-speed aircraft. Items which 
cannot be modified for combat use are used for training, or disposed of in aecord- 
ance with safety and disposal regulations. 

The second category of this project covers training and operational ammunition 
which is required to train and maintain the combat proficiency of our foree and 
to provide those items required in support of day-to-day operations. This cate- 
gory is procured on a year-to-year basis; i. e., no reserve stockpiles are maintained. 
These requirements stem from yearly ammunition training allowances which set 
forth the yearly authorized amounts and types of ammunition required to train 
in, or maintain proficiency with, a specific aircraft or weapon. These allowances 
are adjusted in accordance with established experience factors to arrive at our 
requirement. Our experience indicates that the full allowances are normally 
not used, therefore we adjust the requirement downward to a more realistic level. 
The movement of organizations, rotational operations, and maintenance, modifi- 
cation and conversion of aircraft are primary causes for use of less than the full 
years authorized requirements. This estimate reflects a downward adjustment 
resulting from a consideration of those factors. 

The third category of the ammunition project includes items for service test. 
Funds requested for this category are to provide for the service testing of ammuni- 
tion items which have progressed sufficiently in development of design character- 
istics to allow testing. The quantitative requirements for service test ammunition 
items are generated by projects of the Air Research and Development Command 
or Air Proving Command which have responsibility for conducting such tests. 
The requirements are based on prior experience with similar test programs. 

The project for assist takeoff units contains a request for only one item in this 
estimate, i. e., the 1,000-pound thrust solid assist takeoff unit. This item is used 
as a means of providing the necessary auxiliary power boost required by certain 
types of aireraft during takeoffs with maximum loads. 


GROUND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Program 220 as presented here provides for general purpose vehicles, special 
purpose vehicles, construction equipment, and materials handling equipment. 
We are requesting $43,809,000 for this program. 

[ would like now to acquaint the committee with some of the Air Force policies 
which govern the requirements for vehicles. 


USE OF CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


It is the Air Force policy to contract with commercial agencies for base con- 
struction projects which require the use of heavy construction equipment. Heavy 
equipment such as large bulldozers, graders, scrapers, sheepsfoot rollers, and 
expensive paving equipment are required to repair or replace a taxiway. By 
ae for work of this nature we eliminate the need to procure equipment of 
this type. 


FURNISHING VEHICLES TO CONTRACTORS 


On May 27, 1955, the Air Force issued a policy restricting the issue of Air Force 
owned, commercially available, types of equipment to contractors. Commercial 
concerns with whom the Air Force contracts will obtain their needs on a rental 
or lease basis or by purchase from corporate funds. Certain USAF special-purpose 
equipment will continue to be provisioned for contractor use when in the best 
interest of the Government. The Air Force would not, for example, furnish 
administrative support vehicles to the contractor accomplishing B-—47 aircraft 
modification but would furnish crash rescue fire-fighting trucks to him. 


VEHICLE INVENTORY 


We have been working for some time on revamping our inventory reporting 
system. We have progressed to serial number reporting on all vehicles in the 
Air Force. Our regulation was published on April 14, 1955. The Air Force 
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Auditor General has audited 25 percent of the vehicles reported in the August 
30, 1955, inventory and finds marked improvements in both accuracy and com- 
pleteness under this new system. It is acknowledged that there is still room 
for further improvement. Continuous efforts are being expended toward achieve- 
ment of optimum reports. 

I would like now to highlight the requirements for each category of equipment 
in the vehicle estimate. 

Project 221, General-purpose vehicles are utilized to move personnel, supplies 
or equipment and in direct support of flight line operations. Included are require- 
ments for 4,195 vehicles, 1,762 for initial issue and 2,433 for replacement. Of the 
1,762 initial issue vehicles, 1,010 are passenger-carrying. At this point I wish to 
advise the committee that in addition there are 59 ambulances included in the 
maintenance and operations appropriation, 15 for the Air Force and 44 for the 
Air National Guard. They are mentioned here because they are part of the 1,069 
passenger automobiles we wish to procure as initial issue during fiscal year 1957 
and are so reflected in section 626 of the general provisions on page 601 of the 
President’s budget. Specifically they are identified under project 472 on page 
II—4-176 in the maintenance and operations working book. 

Project 222. Special-purpose vehicles are restricted by design to special func- 
tions such as aircraft towing, fuel, oil and oxygen servicing, deicing, and runway 
sweeping. Ability to accomplish our tactical mission is directly dependent upon 
the availability of this equipment. 

Project 224. The construction equipment reflected in this estimate is limited 
to a small quantity required for project Pine Tree. This equipment is not pur- 
chased by the Air Force but rather the funds are paid to the Canadian Govern- 
ment as a part of the United States share of the financing of project Pine Tree. 

Project 225. Materials-handling equipment in this estimate for the most part 
is for the direct support of guided-missile operations. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Program 230 as presented here provides for airborne radio equipment, airborne 
radar equipment, wire communication equipment, ground radio equipment, 
communications security equipment and electronic countermeasure equipment. 

We are requesting $827,170,000 for this program. 

This program provides communications-electronics equipment for the Air 
Force. These funds will provide for (1) major items of equipment; (2) initial 
spares; (3) test equipment peculiar to major item; (4) transportation costs from 
factories to the first Air Force destination. Unit costs are either current contract 
prices or manufacturers’ latest quotations. The details of this program area were 
provided the committee in an executive session. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Program 250 as presented here provides for mobile training units, counterpart 
training devices, and radio and radar trainers. We are requesting $65,824,000 
for this program. 

This equipment includes the following types of devices which provide realistic 
training in the most economical and efficient manner: (1) Mobile training units 
which are operating displays of the mechanical, electrical, hydraulic, navigation, 
armament and survival systems in new airplanes for training the crews in their 
use and maintenance; (2) simulators for teaching, rehearsing, and testing air- 
crews on how to fly and fight in bad weather with the combat aircraft and weapons; 
(3) individual trainers to accomplish necessary training for crew stations not 
included in the flight simulators, such as navigation trainers, guided missile 
operator trainers, aircraft control and warning system trainers. 

It is imperative that our personnel be qualified to operate and maintain new 
equipment as it is delivered. Therefore, it is the Air Force objective to procure 
special training equipment for delivery prior to the introduction of new opera- 
tional equipment into the Air Force. This objective is gradually being attained. 
We procure trainers for the following reasons: (1) To increase quality and 
effectiveness of Air Force personnel, both maintenance and aircrew; (2) to 
increase combat potential; (3) to provide practical methods of practicing some 
procedures such as aircraft fires, bombing enemy targets, etc., which cannot be 
done in the air; (4) to save lives, time and money; and (5) to provide training in 
air defense exercises. 

Our experience has shown that with the use of special training devices we are 
able to increase the quality of our personnel, both aircrew and ground. The 
devices we use are effective and are a relatively inexpensive and safe way to 
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improve the efficiency of our combat forces, and the investment we make in 
training devices is repaid many times over by the increased combat potential 
of the Air Force. 

In many cases training devices are the only means by which we can practice 
emergency procedures in complete safety. Some examples of these emergencies 
are: Engine failures, fires, mechanical malfunctions, and damage from enemy 
defenses. By training our aircrews to cope with these situations we will save lives 
and costly equipment, thereby justifying the procurement of this training equip- 
ment. The increased proficiency of our maintenance personnel, which is attained 
through constant training by mobile training units, contributes immeasurably 
to safer aircraft operation. 

In developing the requirements for fiscal year 1957 we have considered the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) Numbers of personnel to be trained; (2) conversion and equip- 
ping dates for combat wings and A. C. and W. sites; (3) conversion and equipping 
dates for combat schools; (4) economical utilization of devices; (5) manufacturing 
lead time; (6) necessity for receiving trainers prior to delivery of new equipment; 
(7) geographical deployment of units. 


OTHER MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Program 270 as presented here provides for meteorological equipment, radio- 
lozical, biological and chemical equipment, photographic equipment, printing and 
reproduction equipment, test equipment, flying field and shop equipment, food- 
service equipment and laundry and dry-cleaning equipment. 

We are requesting $108,196,000 for this prozram. 

You will recall statements made to you last year with regard to a stability in 
this area and that funds would be required in future years for modernization of 
aircraft and equipment and replacement items. There has been a level-off in 
the areas of meteorological, radiological, biological, chemical, printing, reproduc- 
tion, food service, and laundry and dry-cleaning equipment. Most of the funds 
in this area are and will continue to be for the modernization and replacement 
of the equipment now in use. The funds in this estimate, for the type equipment 
just mentioned, represent only 3.7 percent of the total dollars we are asking for 
this year in program 270. We are equipping our combat units with several new- 
type first-line aircraft, such as B—52 and the F-100, during the current year and 
we do not now contemplate an early level-off for direct aircraft support items such 
as photographic, test, and ground support equipment. Inthe interest of economy, 
the test and ground equipment now utilized in support of an existing weapons 
system which can be applied is used with the new weapons system when the 
conversion is made. 

The categories of equipment which require the major portion of funds provided 
in this program are: 

Photographic equipment.—Our requirements for photographie equipment this 
year are items such as retrofit requirements for modification of the RB-47 aircraft, 
picture projectors for training programs, cameras, and film-processing units. 
There are also items in this estimate for service test. This type of equipment must 
be scientifically accurate to meet daylight, as well as darkness, aerial photography 
requirements. It must be capable of functioning properly at the high altitudes 
and increased speeds flown by our modern jet aircraft; 73.7 percent of the dollars 
requested in this project are for direct aircraft support. 

Test equipment.—The requirements for test equipment in this estimate cover 
items such as test stands, test sets for testing fire-control systems, airborne and 
ground radar equipment and other electronic systems. Also included are items 
for service test. Seventy-nine and one-tenth percent of the dollars for the items 
in this project are for direct aircraft support. Test equipment is not only required 
for the purpose of testing installed systems and equipment but for use in the 
synchronization, calibration and alinement of various components of radar 
equipment, installed fire-control and other electronic systems. For example, the 
improper calibration of a bombing-navigation system installed in a B-52 could 
well result in that aircraft’s failure to accomplish its mission. 

Flying field and shop equipment includes such items as aircraft starting and 
servicing generators, aircraft jacks, tanks for servicing aircraft with liquid oxygen, 
maintenance platforms, runway overrun barriers, gas turbine compressors, 
generators, and heaters. Of the funds requested for this project 85.4 percent are 
for direct aircraft support. This type equipment has application in handling of 
special weapons as well as aircraft. It is required at operational unit levels as 
well as overhaul points. It is used in handling major components of aircraft, 
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such as engines and tail sections. Generators supply the necessary current for 
prewarming of installed radar equipment. Starters are required to start jet 
engines. Without such equipment, the Air Force cannot fly. 


CLASSIFIED PROJECT 


Project 299 provides for support of Air Force atomic- and nuclear-weapon 
organizations. Twenty-two million dollars are requested to provide supplies and 
equipment for this project. This will provide: 

1. Training weapons.—To train and maintain proficiency of special weapons 
teams so they will develop a combat capability with atomic weapons. (These 
items contain no nuclear components.) 

2. Practice bombs.—Which are dummy ballistic shapes for use by atomic- 
capable aircrews and pilots in actual drops in order to attain maximum proficiency 
in technique. 

3. Operational suitability test weapons.—For service evaluation with a given 
system of delivery to a selected target. (These items contain no fissionable 
material.) 

4. Adoption and conversion kits—-Which contain assemblies and hardware 
requirement for utilization of weapons. 

5. Test and handling equipment.—Which include special items for handling, 
maintenance, and testing of special weapons. 

6. Other requirements.—Including service test equipment, modification and 
alteration kits, maintenance spares, and other classified items. 

This has been a brief but all-inclusive résumé of the items and programs to be 
financed under the appropriation ‘‘Major procurement other than aircraft.’’ I 
shall be pleased to answer any questions on the points I have covered. 

At this point I would like to discuss briefly the action recommended by the 
House committee and passed by the House concerning this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1957. The committee approved the program requirements as presented 
but felt that there would be some recoupment from prior years which could be 
applied to finance the fiscal year 1957 program. This recoupment was estimated 
by the committee to be approximately $77 million and the requested appropriation 
was reduced by this amount. 

From a historical viewpoint, the Air Force agrees that there may possibly be 
unforeseen recoupments from prior years programs which can be applied to 
finance the fiscal year 1957 program. However, subsequent to the development 
and presentation of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate, changes have occurred 
in our program. Examples of these are the acceleration of the air defense missile 
program; the introduction of the western extension of the distant early warning 
line; increased costs of SAGE and DEW line equipments, and additional require- 
ments for modification of training equipment to keep pace with the aircraft 
program. While these program changes have not yet been costed in detail, it is 
apparent that the cost will more than offset the $77 million of anticipated re- 
coupments. Therefore, in order to provide funds for these programs without 
jeopardizing other essential items, it is requested that the reduction of $77 million 
in the appropriation be restored. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Colonel CoupLanp. We are requesting in this appropriation area a 
program of $1,135,683,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say that procurement is for materials 
outside of aircraft? 

Colonel CoupLanp. Yes, sir; other than aircraft. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you describe what those materials are? 

Colonel CoupLanp. I will enumerate them in the various groups, 
sir. 

Against that program figure we are requesting an appropriation of 
$1.1 billion. The program for munitions, the first of this area, $68 
million; for powered ground equipment, $43 million. 

General Blake enumerated for communications and electronics, $827 
million program; for training aids, that is ground training aids, simu- 
lators, flight simulators, that sort of equipment, $68 million program; 
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for support, hangar, test equipment, $108 million; program for special 
weapons support items, $22 million. 

That is our total program of $1,135,683,000, the larger portion of 
which as I mentioned, was General Blake’s communications area. 


HOUSE ACTION 


This was reduced by the House of Representatives by some $77 
million. 

We have made a reclama on that reduction and are requesting that 
reinstatement be made of this $77 million. 

Our reason for this request is that we have additional program 
requirements, such as the extension of DEW line, additional training 
requirements, additional equipment such as fire-fighting equipment. 

In the event we were able to make recoupments as suggested by 
the House, we would still require our entire requested appropriation. 


OBLIGATIONAL CAPABILITY 


One item that has been of great concern in the past in this area 
has been our obligational capability. I am happy to report to the 
committee this morning that we can show considerable improvement 
during the past fiscal year in this regard. 

We entered this fiscal year with a carryover into fiscal 1956 of $1.7 
billion. We expected to finish this year with something less than 
$600 million, as a carryover. 

I mention this as it is important to appreciate that these funds can 
be obligated for equipment for which we do have specifications and 
which are procurable. 

Senator SautronstaLu. What will be the difference be ‘tween what 

vou started with this year and what you plan this year? 

Colonel Courtanp. We entered this oe with $1.7 billion in round 
numbers, and expect to end with less than $600 niiiion: 

Senator SALTonsTALL. So that vou will use up during this year $1.1 
billion of your unobligated funds? 

Colonel CovrLanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Why so much difference there in 1 year’s — 
Colonel CovurLtanp. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that last yea 
our appropriation was quite small in this area in recognition of our 
previous year’s large carryovers. It was $349 million, so that our 

program was quite reduced. 

We bad in previous years considerable difficulty due to lack of engi- 
neering specifications, nonprocureability, commercial competition, 
difficulty in making procurements we desired to make in this area. 

We have overcome those largely during this past vear. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Gartock. As a matter of fact, it was the result of the 2-year 
effort to get the unobligated balance in this account down to w hat we 
needed to have in the pipeline. 

Last year, in 1955, I think we had $350 million and the previous 
year $600 million, although in both of those years we placed orders 
substantially in excess of that. 

We are now down to where we feel we have just about what we need 
to keep going on an annual basis. 
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ESTIMATED RECOUPMENT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The only issue before us, Colonel, is that the 
House approves your program, but the House believes on past experi- 
ence that you can recoup $77 million and they took that out. That is 
an estimate. 

Now, you believe that their estimate is high and that you want that 
$77 million back to make sure that your program is completed? 

Colonel CoupLanp. That and also, sir, even though we were able 
to recoup $77 million, our additional requirements in the last few 
months have increased. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You make an additional argument that you 
are reducing your unobligated balances by $1.1 billion and, therefore, 
the chances for some recoupment are less? 

Colonel CoupLanp. That is correct. 

General Bocarr. That recoupment of $1.1 billion. 

Senator SALTonsTaALu. I did not say recoupment of $1.1 billion; I 
said you are reducing unobligated balances by $1.1 billion. 


EXTENSION OF DISTANT WARNING LINE 


Mr. Gartock. When the supplemental budget came up for western 
extension of the distant early warning line, funds for construction 
were included, but equipment procurement funds were excluded. We 
were hoping to finance the equipment that went in there out of 
recoupment. 

We cannot finance the additional requirement out of recoupment 
and at the same time have some- 

Senator Stennis. There was a little confusion a while ago when you 
stated the high points for these items, but here is a request for over 
a billion dollars. 

It seems to me you ought to cover it in more detail. You attempt 
the justification of the restoration of $77 million on the ground that 
this money is needed for acceleration of the air defense ‘missile pro- 
gram, increases in support equipment for the missiles program, mod- 
ification of training equipment, recent changes in the aircraft program 
and distant warning line, and so forth. 

It seems to me that is just a catch-all justification you have there. 
You have put in everything as justification for restoring this $77 
million. 

Could you not be more definite than that? We do not want to 
turn down all of those, of course, sir. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


General Bocarr. Sir, Colonel Coupland listed in general terms the 
materials, the types of items that would have to be procured. For 
example, he mentioned training equipme nt which will have to be 
procured because of the additional B—52’s we are procuring. 

As Mr. Garlock has pointed out, we did not request any additional 
funds for this equipment because it is perfectly true we probably will 
recoup $77 million, or thereabouts, perhaps more, during the next 
fiscal year and we propose to finance these additional requirements 
which we can see, but cannot identify specifically at this moment. 

For that reason we ask that it be restored. 
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We know, for example, we have to buy the equipment for the 
western extension of the DEW line and we propose to buy that equip- 
ment out of recoupment. 

Senator Stennis. You figure if we do not put this back in, we will 
be taking this money away from you before you save it in other ways? 

General Bocarr. That is the w ay we feel. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE COMMENT 


Senator SatronstaLu. I will read what the House says, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The House committee says: ‘ 

It is realized, of course, that such large amounts are not likely to continue to 
be recovered each year. Therefore, the committee is only estimating that ap- 
proximately $77 million will be recovered in the fiscal year 1957 for application 
against the program requirements of that year. It was on this basis the requested 
appropriation was reduced by that amount. 

In other words, they approve your program; they make an estimate 
of $77 million recoupment. 

You say because of additional programs and because of the doubt 
that there will be that recoupment, you should have that $77 million; 
that is the story? 

Colonel CoupLaNp. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. I presume, Colonel, that all of these negotia- 
tions are made without any competitive system and you have to rely 
upon the integrity and the willingness to cooperate of the contractors 
who deal with the Government? 


COMPETITIVE COMMERCIAL ARTICLES 


Colonel CouprLanp. A great deal of this appropriation, sir, is for 
highly competitive commercial articles. 

Senator DworsHak. What part of it? 

Colonel CoupLanp. The munitions area is probably the least com- 
petitive. If we go into vehicles and much of our ground handling 
equipment, much of our test equipment—our procurements are com- 
petitive. Training aids, of course, are basically designed by the 
manufacturer of the item on which we will train—a simulator for a 
given aircraft, will be designed by that limited industry that provides 
that type of equipment. 

So that we have quite a spread here of highly competitive and negli- 
gibly, competitive you might say. 

Senator STENNIS. When you say procurement now other than air- 
craft, that is the $1,100 million that you ask. Does that include all 
of your procurement except aircraft? 

Colonel CoupLanp. It includes everything except aircraft of our 
so-called centrally procured equipment. I mean all equipment pur- 
chased by our central buying agencies as differentiated from a local 
purchase officer at a base. 

Aircraft is procured centrally in Dayton, Ohio. Paper clips or 
pencils, that sort of thing, are purchased locally by a base purchasing 
officer in any outlying area. 

Senator Stennis. Excluding aircraft, then, and items naturally and 
almost essentially procured locally, this is your procurement program 
right here? 

Colonel CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 
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WORLDWIDE SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. And it ranges all over the world, I mean it is 
sent all over the world and supplies all these bases and setups? 

Colonel CoupLanp. That is correct. 

We have here an illustration if you would like to see it, of some of 
the support equipment. In this example it shows some of the ground 
support equipment that supports the B-52. 

Senator Stennis. I think we ought to look at this a little bit. 
This is a pretty large item. Proceed with your explanation, Colonel. 

Colonel CourpLanp. The various armament and flight control op- 
erational systems on the airplane require these individual pieces of 
equipment. 

Here is a 3,500-pound per square inch, a very high pressure, air 
compressor. That is necessary for,the air systems that are in this 
airplane, to be tested and maintained on the ground. 


AIRPLANE HEATER 


Our heater, of course, is for the purpose of maintaining appropriate 
temperatures within the aircraft while it is being maintained on the 
ground. 

Much of the equipment must be maintained in a ready status at 
such outlying bases as Limestone or other cold northern bases. 

Men could not work within the airplane without a heater to supply 
that heat. 

Senator STennis. Is this a heater you keep at the repair base and 
use it to heat the plane while it is under repair? 

Colonel CoupLanp. While it is being maintained in an alert status. 

Senator Stennis. It is more than repair. If that plane is just in 
idle storage it would have to be kept in condition, and if you just 
landed for an hour’s delay before takeoff, you would have to keep air 
circulating through there in order for that plane to be in condition 
when you take off? 

Colonel Coupiann. Correct. 

Senator Stennis. While you are on this, I remember something 
down in military construction which they called a hood that is put 
over the heads of these planes while they are being worked on. I 
remember they said it would cost $225,000 to build this hood. 

You move it around over the base, stick the head of each plane in 
it and work on it. That $225,000 now is the same as a B-17 cost 
during World War II. 

It shows how prices have gone up. 

Colonel CoupLanp. They have gone up more or less in direct pro- 
portion to the complexity and size of our equipment. 


HEATING JET PLANES IN ALASKA 


Senator Young. Can you let these big jet planes stand outside in 
Alaska without any heat applied to them at all? 

Colonel CourLanp. Not for any extended period of time, and be 
able to operate them on a short notice. 

Senator Youna. Are most of them kept in some kind of heated 
lace? 
7 Colonel CourLtanp. The maintenance dock, to which the chairman 
referred, is essentially the best means of maintaining these aircraft. 
It fits over the wing and the nose portion of the aircraft. 
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Of course, they vary in size and shape with the various aircraft. 
But they are a more or less temporary enclosure although we have to 
have quite an effective, well-insulated enclosure. 

You can place that over the wing portion and over the nacelle or 
you can place them over the fuselage section to get protection for 
electronics parts and controls. 

You do have to make the working conditions such that we can 
accomplish the intricate maintenance required. 

The heater supplies the heat to that enclosure. 

Senator Youna. If you had a B-—52 sitting outside in 50 below 
weather and you wanted to operate it, how long would it take to get 
it into operation? 

Colonel CoupLanp. I think mechanically we would be able to meet 
the time required for the normal crew briefing. The preparation for a 
strike mission, of course, extends over several hours for aircraft and 
crews that are not in an alert status. We would be able to prepare an 
airplane in a maintenance sense in a corresponding period of time. 

Senator STENNIs. Proceed, Colonel. 


LIQUID OXYGEN TANK 


Colonel Coupianp. This is our liquid oxygen tank which supplies 
the breathing oxygen to the crew. 

We, of course, cannot maintain a given supply of liquid oxygen 
within any airplane indefinitely. We have to maintain a supply to 
replenish or top off the airplane’s supply system. 

That is the purpose of this sort of tank. 

Our jack manifolding set is a device which will enable us to raise 
this large airplane with a series of these jacks horizontally so that we 
do not incorporate any warp or bend in the airplane in the process of 
lifting it for such things as landing gear check or for any other reason 
we might have to jack up the airplane. 

The load bank tester is a device which absorbs the electrical output 
from any electronics gear in the airplane while various components 
are being tested. 

The compass tester is a specific device for testing the navigational 
equipment in the plane. 

The oscilloscope is the common electronic device which generates 
signals and reads the output from the given electronics gear in the air- 
plane to enable its calibration. 

The tube tester, of course, is a very similar thing to what we have 
with any electronics equipment which uses tubes. They must, of 
course, be tested. 

This is a larger liquid oxygen tank. 

A gas turbine starter. This is the device which starts the engines. 
We can avoid carrying the tremendous weight that is involved in this 
device on the airplane by having a ground starter. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What does a booster cost that you use to 
get these B—52’s off the ground? 

Colonel CoupLanp. The Jato unit, propellant? 

Senator Satronstauu. Is there not something you attach to the 
wings which you later drop off to give it an additional start along the 
ground? 

Colonel CoupLanp. Those. are used basically on the B-47, sir. 
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That is $160 per individual booster unit. We use 30 of those for a 
takeoff. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it costs 30 times $160 to get a B47 off 
the ground? 

Colonel CoupLanp. Only in those limited instances when we would 
be taking off on a maximum range mission with a maximum lead, 
the combination. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You do not have to use those on the B—52? 

Colonel CoupLanp. Not to my knowledge. We have not contem- 
plated using those on the B—52’s. 

Senator STENNIS. Suppose you pass now to some other phase of 
this procurement, other than military. Give us a sample or two of it. 

Colonel Coup.Lanp. I would like to illustrate, sir, the complexity. 
That was the outside of a B—52. 

We might take a look at the inside of one of our fighters and go to 
a fire control system. We discussed the Falcon rocket. 


FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM 


This, if the members of the committee can readily see it, is an 
illustration of the fire control system within the F—102 interceptors. 
It illustrates the complexity of the gun-laying equipment you might 
say compared to a World War II fighter. 

This is what points and fires the Falcon rocket. 

Senator Stennis. From these fighter planes? 

Colonel CoupLanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is part of the plane, though, is it not? 

Colonel CourLanp. Yes. I merely illustrate this to show why we 
have the sum of money we do have in this test equipment appro- 
priation, the extreme complexity of this vast array of equipment that 
is in the aircraft. 

This must be maintained, of course, in an instant-ready status to 
make a success of the mission that is launched by the SAGE system. 

Senator Tuyr. What scale is that map? 

Colonel CoupLanpb. This is a person sitting here. That is the 
pilot illustrated there 

Senator Tuye. In other words, they are sizable packs and gadgets? 

Colonel Couptanp. There are quite a large number of them. This 
is the scope into which the pilot looks. That is roughly the size of 
his head. About a 6-inch scope. 

Senator Stennis. What else do you have to show us on this $1,100 
million now? 

Colonel CoupLanp. Those are illustrations. I could enumerate a 
number of other specific devices if you like, sir. 

Senator Srennis. It includes not only equipment here at your 
bases, but does this include items for furnishing barracks, items of 
that kind? 

Colonel CoupLanp. It includes training devices which are used on 
the training bases, all of our flight simulators which are quite large 
devices, for example. 

Senator STENNIS. Suppose you were building a new barracks and 
you were going to furnish it and put in beds and everythinz; does that 
come into this type of procurement? 

Colonel CoupLanpb. Not beds; no, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Where do you get money to pay for those things? 
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The beds and equipment that go into the bar- 
They are carried in the 
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General BoGarr. 
racks, sir, are all locally purchased items. 
operation and maintenance appropriation. 

Senator STENNIs. Senator Ellender, do you have anything in mind 
to ask on that? 

Senator ELLENpErR. I have no questions. 

Senator Stennis. Does that complete that item? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. What is your next item? 

General Bocarr. Our next item is the military personnel appro- 
priation. I would like to request your permission to place in the 
record the unclassified tabulations, the breakdown on financing for the 
procurement other than aircraft appropriation. 

Senator Stennis. Those matters will go into the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Epitors Note.—The detailed justifications pertaining to this appropriation 
are not exactly related to the new budget structure as reflected in the President’s 
budget. The detailed presentations have been based on the old structure as is 
reflected in the following summary and schedules Following this is a series of 
conversion charts showing the transfers from the old to the new structure and 
finally the schedules from the President’s budget, reflecting the budget on the new 


structure. 
Masor PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Summary of program requirements by busiget program 


1955 actual 
(2) : 


| | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Title 


(1) (4) 





Program by activities: 





Weapons, ammunition, and assist takeoff units_- a 


Ground powered and marine equipment. --_--__-- 


Electronics and communications equipment..._. -_| 


Training equipment 
Other major equipment 
Classified project 


Total fiscal year program. 


Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated in 
subsequent years 

Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year 
program funds 


i 


Plus adjustment to equalize military assistance ex- 
penditures and deliveries (68 Stat. 1224) 


a ens cian gene wr asinine ei 
Financing: 


Comparative transfers to (+) or from (—) other 


Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned_- 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from 

military assistance fund reservations 

Advances and reimbursements from other ac- 

counts: 
Reimbursements from current year military 
assistance fund reservations 
All other 


Reduction of prior year military assistance fund | 


reservations- a& . 
Future years’ anticipated ‘reimbursements from 


current year military assistance fund reserva- | 


Recovery of prior year obligations 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned _-_- 


Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in | 
future years from military assistance fund 


reservations 


Appropriation 


77770—_56——65 


-|1, 028, 695, 025 


$123, 761, 161 | 
68, 339, 998 | 
597, 472, 559 | 
52, 000, 875 | 
174, 090, 437 | 
33, 848, 971 | 
/1, 049, 514, 001 | 
410, 852, 493 | 


390, 033, 522 | 
215, 579, 974 | 
|1, 244, 274, 990 


—3, 738, 122 | 
—1,083,794,302 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—695, 289, 431 
|—207, 344, 903 


11, 001, 055, 795 | 





695, 289, 431 | 


941, 442, 617 | 


1, 494, 350, 900 | 


|}. 404, 350, 900 | 


1, 135, 683, 000 


320, 000,000 | 300, 000, 000 


872, 908, 283 370, 000, 000 


1, 205, 683, 000 
0 | 0 


1, 205, 683, 000 
+15, 860, 926 | 0 
—2, 110, 569 


— 502, 889, 431 


—1,001,055,795 | 
| —695, 289, 431 | 


0 
—35, 683, 000 


0 

0 0 

0 0 

2, 110, 569 | 270,310, 569 


502, 889,431 | 164, 689, 431 





674, 364, 000 | 


349, 862, 600 | 1, 100, 000, 000 
| 
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PROGRAM 210. WEAPONS, AMMUNITION, AND Assist TAKEOFF UNITS 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(3) (4) 


Weapons $4, 590, 57 $20, 603, 291 0 
Ammunition , 115, 27 58, 705, 975 $67, 201, 000 
Assist takeoff units , 055, 312 306, 000 , 483, 000 


Total fiscal year program | 123, 761, 16 8, 615, 266 38, 684, 000 
Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated 
in subsequent years 9, 265, O15 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year 
program funds 5, 746, 842 315, 156, 526 46, 200, 000 


Total obligations ada | 150,242,088 | 383, 771, 792 109, 884, 000 


Project 212. Ammunition 
Requirements: 
Fiseal year 1957 tone , ern ; $67, 201, 000 
Fiscal year 1956- en ae ie Raley 58, 705, 975 
Fiseal year 1955 ‘ . 117, 115, 270 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


These funds are required to procure bombs, rockets, cartridges, and com- 
ponents for mobilization reserves, for peacetime training purposes and for testing 
newly developed items. 

Materiel reserve items are stockpiled for use in the event of a war. The 
training and service test items are required in the quantities that will be con- 
sumed in 1 year. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The combat ammunition items included in the estimate are to be stockpiled 
for use in the event of a war. Requirements for conventional ammunition items 
included in this estimate consider total assets and the nuclear capability 

Funds requested for fiseal year 1957 compare with the fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1956 procurement programs as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1955 1956 1957 





| | 
Combat (including materiel reserves) -- -- -- ries Se $42, 234, 340 $41, 093, 409 $29, 992, 524 
Training and operational - -.....-..-.....------- | 64,896, 170 13, 765, 861 29, 909, 693 
RO BING bic dccnincinwamninaaae stewie 9, 984, 760 3, 846, 705 | 7, 298, 712 


117, ‘115, 2 20 |e { 58, 705, 975 | 67, 200, 929 





The funds requested in this budget estimate represent a small increase as com- 
pared to the fiscal year 1956 procurement program, but represent a considerable 
decrease compared to the fiscal year 1955 procurement program. 

The net increase in the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate as compared to the fiscal 
year 1956 procurement program is attributable to ammunition training items and 
service test items. 

Funds required for combat items in this budget estimate are less than that 
contained in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 procurement programs due 
primarily to reduce requirements based on new materiel reserve objectives. 

The increase in training ammunition is required for 20 millimeter cartridges, 
for which no financing was required in fiscal year 1956 due to production diffi- 
culties and carryover of prior year assets; for production quantities of a new type 

rocket; and for several other items not require 1d to be financed in fiscal year 1956. 
However, the funds requested for training in this estimate are considerably less 
than the fiscal year 1955 procurement program due primarily to reduced war plan 

requirements and the planned modification of combat type items to training type. 

The increase in funds for service test as compared to the fiscal year 1956 pro- 
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curement program is required for proving out several new type items especially 
in the rocket field and for testing new components such as fuzes and launchers for 
basie items previously service tested and proved. 


Project 213. Assist takeoff units 
tequirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $1, 483, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 306, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 2, 055, 312 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


These funds are required to procure assist takeoff units for aircraft requiring 
additional thrust during takeoff. These items consist of materiel reserves, 
training, and service test quantities of newly developed items. 

This estimate, together with available assets, encompasses the requirement for 
assist takeoff units necessary to train pilots and aircrews. The majority of 
combat type items required to support the latest Air Force materiel reserve 
objectives have been procured with prior year funds. Wherever possible, without 
jeopardizing combat readiness, current assets are being utilized in lieu of pro- 
curing new items. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The assist takeoff units included in this estimate, together with available assets 
will be utilized to train pilots and airerews primarily in aircraft designed for 
special weapon capabilities. These items will be used on aireraft requiring 
additional thrust because of heavy loads, short runways, and climatic conditions. 
The items included in this estimate are required to train and maintain the Air 
Force in a high state of readiness to conduct nuclear warfare. 

The increase in the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate is attributable to financing 
a small portion of production from one facility at minimum rates. No funds 
were required in fiscal year 1956 for this purpose due to production phasing. 
Funds programed in fiscal year 1956 were to procure a small quantity of items 
for testing on B—52 aircraft. This estimate includes the following item: 


Item: Jato 16NS 1,000 pound: 
Quantity ee las eel , 
PUnGS. 245 : : oe $1, 483, 071 


9, 300 


PROGRAM 220. GROUND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 


Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(1) 


General purpose vehicles . alent i i , 382 $15, 114, 096 $8, 500, 000 
Special purpose vehicles___. = ; 38, 251, 108 11, 258, 328 34, 713, 000 
pS a . 060 0 0 
Construction equipment - - - 2, 721, 524 2, 070, 326 135, 000 
Materials-handling equipment- -.----. 2, 466, 843 3, 858, 600 461, 000 
Marine equipment-_------- — 341, 081 43, 318 0 


Total fiscal year program --_- 68, 339, 998 32, 344, 668 43, 809, 000 
Less: Portion of program obligated or to be obligated 
in subsequent years i 21, 328, 908 5, 000, 000 | 11, 000, 000 
Plus: Obligations during fiscal year against prior year 
Se SE 8 sah eens : 10, 689, 112 55, 443, 548 25, 800, 000 





Total obligations wk 57, 700,202 | 72, 788, 216 58, 609, 000 


Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 y 8, 500, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 5, 114, 096 
Fiscal year 1955 sy . 23, 537, 382 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project includes general purpose vehicles, both military and commercial 
types. These vehicles are utilized for the movement of ammunition, supplies, 
equipment, and personnel, all of which generates the need for general automotive 
land transportation within the Air Force. Specifically, these vehicles are required 
for varying cargo hauling and personnel movement purposes, such as: (1) Trans- 
porting cargo requiring protection from weather, (2) transporting personnel, (3) 
transporting cargo from railroad, and dock sidings and flying field aprons to depot 
warehouses, hangars and other places of use, and (4) towing fuel servicing and 
special purpose equipment in direct support of aircraft. 

It is the policy of the Air Force to utilize commercial general-purpose vehicles, 
in lieu of military models, in both the Zone of Interior, and overseas. In some 
applications, it is necessary to use military design due to such factors as lack of 
commercial spare parts and mission requirements of the unit. There are no 
military type vehicles included in this estimate. 


PART Il, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate will provide for the replacement of uneconomically reparable 
vehicles, for initial issue to new Air Force installations and units to be formed, 
prestocking requirements for mobilization Reserve, the Air National Guard, and 
the Air Force Reserve. 

The requirements for these vehicles were determined as follows: (1) Active unit 
requirements are based on approved unit allowance listing; (2) programed activa- 
tion requirements are based on item surveys by the major command concerned; 
(3) requirements for the mobilization Reserve materiel program were computed 
by applying programed units against Air Force prescribed allowances for pre- 
stocking equipment except that no vehicles in this estimate are for the Zone of 
Interior storage; (4) requirements for the Air National Guard are authorized by a 
special list of equipment (sLoz). The Air National Guard’s net requirements 
are furnished and included in the Air Force gross requirements; (5) replacement 
requirements were based on fleet condition, tempered with recorded depot and 
command retirement experience. 

Assets consist of quantities in use and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the gross requirements to determine the net 
requirement for each item. Each item included in the net requirements were 
given a stringent review to insure that all possible substitutes of available assets 
have been considered. As a result, only the minimum essential items and quanti- 
ties are requested for procurement in fiscal year 1957. 

Vehicles are stringently controlled as to authorization and utilization. A 
definite continuing need must be proved by the user before a vehicle is authorized. 
Utilization of vehicles is periodically examined to assure that maximum use is 
being obtained. 

The following list reflects by type and quantity the general purpose vehicles 
to be procured in fiscal year 1957: 


Item Total | rota |Netre-|  ynit 


Description require- quire- cost Quantity 


5025-125050 automobile, light sedan_- 
5025-127500 automobile station wagon. 
5025-200290 bus, 29-passenger 
5025-200370 bus, 37-passenger 
5035-600125 truck, pickup, }4-ton 

4x2 11, 695 
5035-690225 truck, stake and plat- 

form, 144-ton 4 x 2 0 
5035-701000 truck, tractor 10-ton, 6 x 4. 1,002 942 
5035-NSL truck, chassis, 5-ton, 4 x 2. 25 8 17 17 68, 476 
5035-N SL truck, panel, step-in drive. 0 459 459 954, 720 
Pe WO oo. eee Sct cdcemed sect weds atest ecu heesncctvws 254, 775 


8, 499, 855 


$1, 109, 700 


92, 000 
92 412, 160 


1, 337 1, 425, 242 


48 97, 824 
167 1, 734, 128 


an 
_ 
0 


Neon — -» Oe 
2323 2 2232 


< re 


cocoon Oo oroOnre 


+ 


a 


1 Air National Guard’s net requirements only. 


Project 222. Special purpose vehicles 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $34, 713, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 11, 258, 328 
Fiscal year 1955 38, 251, 108 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Special purpose vehicles are those vehicles which are restricted by design or 
physical characteristic to a special function, such as fuel, oil and oxygen servicing, 
aircraft towing, fire fighting and runway sweeping. Specifically, these vehicles 
are utilized to refuel and reservice aircraft, to tow aircraft, to transport bombs and 
ammunition to and from aircraft, to clear debris from runways, aprons, and roads, 
to transport heavy equipment to and from work areas, and to extinguish aircraft 
and real estate fires. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the replacement of uneconomically reparable, initial 
issue for new Air Force installations and units to be formed, prestocking require- 
ments for Mobilization Reserve, the Air National Guard, and the Air Force 
Reserve. 

The requirements for these vehicles were determined as follows: (1) Active 
unit requirements are based on approved unit allowance lists; (2) programed 
activation requirements are based on item surveys by the major command con- 
cerned; (3) requirements for the Mobilization Reserve were computed by applying 
programed units against Air Force prescribed allowances for prestocking equipment 
except that no vehicles in this estimate are for the Zone of Interior storage; (4) 
requirements for the Air National Guard are authorized by a special list of equip- 
ment (SLOE). The Air National Guard’s net requirements are furnished and 
included in the Air Force gross requirements; and (5) replacement requirements 
were based on fleet condition, tempered with recorded depot and command 
retirement experience. 

Assets consist of quantities in use, and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the gross requirements to determine the net 
requirements for each item. Each item included in the net requirements were 
given a stringent review to insure that all substitutes of available assets have been 
considered. As a result, only the minimum essential items and quantities are 
requested for procurement in fiscal year 1957. 

The following list reflects by type and quantity the special purpose vehicles to 
be procured in fiscal year 1957: 


Net re- 


Total 
Item quire- 


a 7 Unit 
No. Description require- | 


cost 


Total 
assets 


Total 
cost 


| | 
| Quantity | 
ments | ments 


| 
| 





5001-681000 truck spray outfit, de- 

I a alee ce ciate 141 | 107 | 34] $12,311 | 34 | $418, 574 
5001-770060 truck oil servicing type 

L-6 750-gallon capacity ----- 2,158 | 1,671 7 11, 250 336 3, 780, 000 
| 5005-820372 sweeper rotary self-pro- 

pe 623 542 81 8,095 | 655, 695 
5015-640055 tractor towing, 4, | 
pound DBP 6,971 | 6,141 | 830 2, 407 | | , 855, 316 
| 5045-668055 semitrailer fuel servic- | 

ing, 5,000-gallon MJ-1_-_--- 3, 769 2, 753 1,016 19, 381 | < , 225, 654 

5045-264200 generator Lox trailer | 

MTD o otleb aes ——— 220; 137 83 | 79, 374 | é 5, 588, 042 
5045-N SL generator Lox skid MTD- 40 33 | 54, 763 7 383, 341 
5080-790725 tractor aircraft towing, | 

100,000- to 500,000-pound GW air- | | 

CS eons eadeanss akeaes ‘ 6 1, 372 270 21, 618 | ¢ 2, 118, 564 
5010-N SL truck fire crash type O-12_| 0 | 27| 71,375 | | 1,927, 125 
5001-790000 truck Hi-Lift, 9-ton---- 312 | | 61 12, 253 b 747, 433 
TE a ena nematic Atakwmuaninete Bae ia eee , 740, 000 
WR UE can econeigetionasnd au ancients SS Saeed ied 273, 180 


Total — at ied : ‘ 34, 712, 924 











Project 224. Construction equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957-_- - - 
Fiscal year 1956 : 2, 070, 
Fiscal year 1955 weenie a 2, 721, 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


1957 


Construction type equipment consists of cranes and crane shovels, bulldozers, 


rollers, tractors, rock-drilling, earth-boring and related equipment. 


This equip- 


ment is utilized to rehabilitate airfields, roads and other ground-operation type 
facilities; also, in maintaining landing strips, buildings, and structures. 


PART II. 


JUSTIFICATION 


OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The construction eauipment we are asking to buy is limited to a small amount 
required in support of project Pine Tree. 


Item 


No Description 


1 | Pine Tree 


Total 


Project 225. 


Requirements: 
Fiseal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 


Total 


| require- 
ments 


Total | Net re- 


eceate | Guire- 
assets | ments 


Unit 
cost 


Materials-handling equipment 


Quantity 


$135, 044 


135, 044 


$461, 000 
3, 858, 600 


__ 2, 466, 843 


Fiseal year 1955. 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Materials-handling equipment consists of crane-type trucks, forklift trucks and 
platform-type trucks which are utilized in performing the base functions of ware- 
housing, shipping and receiving operational equipment and supplies. Proper 
warehousing of supplies, to provide easy accessibility, prompt delivery and to 
fulfill the everpresent need for safety, cannot be attained without appropriate and 
adequate materials-handling equipment. 

PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

This estimate provides for a limited quantity of crane trucks, 10,000-pound 
capacity, in direct support of the guided missiles program and project Pine Tree. 
These requirements are based on actual program quantities. 

The following list reflects by type and quantity, the materials-handling equip- 
ment to be procured in fiscal year 1957: 


Net re- 
quire- 
ments 


Total 
cost 


Unit 
cost 


Total 


assets 


Total | 
require- | 
ments 


Item 


No. Quantity 


Description 


5020-165040 crane truck,  10,000- 
pounds capacity 


Pine Tree 


Total 
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PROGRAM 230. ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 


Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estim 


(1 3 4 


Airborne radio equipment $15 000 
Airborne radar equipment 4 . ; 33, L 35, 000 
Wire communications equipment. - . é 28, 2a! 5. ; 5 000 
Ground radio equipment_. 7, 663, ; 000 
Ground radar equipment 353, 372, : : 000 
Communications security equipment , ‘ . ; 5 000 
Electronic countermeasure equipment . 71, 20i, 5, 526, 000 


Total, fiseal year program 597, 472, 55¢ 297, , 170, 000 
Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated in 
subsequent years 99, 570, 235, . 4 000 
Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year 
program funds ; 214, 173, : 226, 000 


Total, obligations. _- , : - 912, 075, 762, , 270, 000 


Project 231, Airborne radio equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $150, 903, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 : 19, 048, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 33. 684, 872 


PART I. PURPOBE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of the retrofit requirements of air- 
borne radio communications equipment, airborne direction finding and landing 
systems, homing devices, the airborne terminal for ground data link equipment of 
the air defense semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE), and other 
airborne communications systems. The funds in this budget provide for the 
continuation of the airborne radio portion of the modification of in-service aircraft 
required in the 137-wing program. These retrofit requirements are in phase with 
the major modification/modernization of aircraft program of the Air Force and are 
within aircraft availabilities as indicated by the projected aircraft inventory. 
Excluded from this project is airborne radio equipment installed in production 
aircraft and airborne equipment peculiar to the electronic contermeasure program. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In computing the fund requirements for this project, the quantities of airborne 
radio equipments, which are indicated in the configuration plan for specific air- 
craft types, are applied against those aircraft in the 137-wing program which did 
not receive the equipment in production. Modification of tactical aircraft is 
limited to those types, models and series of aircraft remaining in tactical units 
more than 1 year after completion of such modification. Modification of non- 
tactical aircraft is limited to those types, models, and series of aireraft which 
remain in the active inventory for more than 2 years after completion of such 
modification. Against the gross requirement obtained from the above computa- 
tion, the on-hand and on-order quantities are applied as assets in order to derive 
the net equipment requirement. Latest contract prices or evaluation of con- 
tractors’ latest cost quotations, including initial spares and spare parts, specialized 
test equipment, and transportation from the manufacturer to the Air Force, are 
applied to the net quantitative requirements to obtain the total fund requirements. 


Project 232. Airborne radar equipment 
tequirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_ es ~~ _... $35, 683, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__ é * ; 33, 415, 000 
Fiscal year 1955__- : aie ara ak 11, 482, 656 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of the retrofit requirements of air- 
borne radar equipment such as identification friend or foe (IFF) equipment and 
search, navigation and weather radar. The funds in this budget provide for the 
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continuation of the airborne radar portion of the modification of in-service 
aircraft required for the 137-wing program. These retrofit requirements are in 
phase with the major modification/modernization of aircraft program of the Air 
Force and are within aircraft availabilities as indicated by the projected aircraft 
inventory. Excluded from this project is airborne radar equipment installed in 
production aircraft and airborne electronic countermeasure equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In computing the fund requirements for this project, the quantities of airborne 
radar equipments which are indicated in the configuration plan for specific air- 
craft types are applied against those aircraft in the 137-wing program which did 
not receive the equipment in production. Modification of tactical aircraft is 
limited to those types, models, and series of aircraft remaining in tactical units 
more than 1 year after completion of such modification. Modification of non- 
tactical aircraft is limited to those types, models, and series of aircraft which 
remain in the active inventory for more than 2 years after completion of such 
modification, with the exception of identification friend or foe (IFF) type of 
modification. The aircraft receiving this particular type modification are 
required to be in the active inventory for more than 1 year after completion of 
such modification. Against the gross requirement obtained from the above 
computation, the on-hand and on-order quantities are applied as assets in order 
to derive the net equipment requirement. Latest contract prices or evaluation 
of contractors’ latest cost quotations, including initial spares and spare parts, 
specialized test equipment and transportation from the manufacturer to the 
Air Force, are applied to the net quantitative requirements to obtain the total 
fund requirements. 


Project 233. Wire communications equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $15, 138, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 15, 923, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 28, 285, 616 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of manual, semiautomatic and auto- 
matic ground wire communications equipment, such as teletypewriters, telegraph, 
and telephone equipment, facsimile equipment, intercommunications sets, public- 
address systems, recording equipment, related service test equipment, and other 
associated items. This estimate will provide funds for wire communications 
equipment required to support the approved Air Force programs. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment in this project is necessary for operational and administrative 
use by the various Air Force units and organizations in support of the current 
Air Force program. The authorizations for this equipment are determined from 
the allowances as contained in the various programing and authorization docu- 
ments, such as the unit allowance list (UAL), communications and electronics 
program (PC), and special list of equipment (SLOE). These authorizations are 
then applied to the organizations and bases in the program to obtain the quanti- 
tative requirements, and replacement factors based on actual experience are 
applied to the in-use inventory to obtain replacement requirements. Against 
the gross quantitative requirements, as obtained from the above computations, 
the on-hand and on-order assets are applied to derive the net equipment require- 
ments. Latest contract prices or evaluations of contractors’ latest cost quota- 
tions, including initial spares and spare parts, specialized test equipment and 
transportation from the manufacturer to the Air Force are applied to the net 
quantitative requirements to obtain the total fund requirements. 


Project 234. Ground radio equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $69, 278, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 84, 495, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 97, 663, 584 
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PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of fixed and mobile ground radio 
communications equipment covering all frequency bands, such as point-to-point 
equipment, ground to air equipment, navigational aids, related service test 
equipment and other associated items. This estimate will provide for the con- 
tinued procurement of established items and initial procurement of new items of 
ground radio equipment required to support the Air Force programs. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment in this project is used for ground to air communications in tacti- 
cal and air defense operations; for navigational aids and air traffic control purposes; 
for the Alaskan air defense communications system (White Alice) ; for tropospheric 
and ionospheric scatter communications systems, and for base and organizational 
oF radio communications systems. 

he authorizations for this type equipment are contained in the various pro- 
graming and authorization documents such as the unit allowance list (UAL), 
communications and electronics program (PC), and special equipment lists for 
the Air National Guard and Air Reserve. These authorizations are applied to 
the activities or bases in the program in order to obtain the quantitative require- 
ment. In addition, quantitites required for mobilization reserve purposes are 
determined from applicable program documents and replacement quantitites are 
derived by applying replacement factors to the in-use inventory. Against the 
gross quantitative requirement, as obtained from the above computations, the 
on-hand and on-order assets are applied to obtain the net equipment requirements. 
Latest contract prices or evaluations of contractors’ latest cost quotations, in- 
cluding initial spares and spare parts, specialized test equipment and transporta- 
tion from the manufacturer to the Air Force are applied to the net quantitative 
requirements to obtain the fund requirements. 


Project 235. Ground radar equipment 


Requirements: 
I ics cars ba vies Unto er oki dh Sa El nes ced RR a $355, 580, 000 
IT I a A oo ccleaner ae een 311, 292, 570 
Pinca Vent 2008.5... 23... pce Ee a esac aii a ee decd eee 353, 372, 919 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of ground radar equipment for 
fixed and mobile aircraft control and warning systems, identification (IFF) 
equipment, radar navigational aids, plotting and scoring equipment and height- 
finding equipment. This equipment will be used in the aircraft control and 
warning system, air defense semiautomatic ground environment system, radar 
improvement program, weapons control improvement program, radar gap filler 
program, distant early warning line (Dewline) and the overseas air defense 
program. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The quantities of equipments required in this project were computed by the 
application of the approved air defense program against the authorizations for 
the various components of the system. Against the time phased gross reauire- 
ment obtained, the onhand and onorder quantities are applied as assets in order 
to attain the net equipment requirement for the budget year. Latest contract 
prices or evaluation of contractors’ latest cost quotations, including initial spares 
and spare parts, specialized test equipment and transportation to the Air Force 
from the manufacturer, are utilized to determine unit cost of equipment. These 
prices are applied to the net requirements of equipment to obtain the total fund 
requirements. 


Project 236. Communications security equipment 


Requirements: 
MME WE Sn ce a een oe ‘ w ca cess wh ao So etoweney es 
EE SE dcewcecniuhasbacecwos ‘cctacou open asia 2, 923, 000 
NE NS 6 I Ltd lia aiterciinidatinsentta ere ssneectsana mre ermne ne 4, 577, 066 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of cryptographic equipment and 
associated devices for tactical and command communications channels using 
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manual and semiautomatic radio, teletype facsimile and voice circuits. This 
equipment includes audio coders and decoders, code indicators and various types 
of intercept and monitoring equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Cryptographic devices are required to provide optimum security for official 
classified message traffic transmitted over communication channels operated by 
the Air Force. The authorizations for this equipment are contained in the USAF 
security service master program and the communications and electronics program 
document. These equipment authorizations are then applied against the various 
types of activities needing secure communications, to obtain the gross equipment 
requirement. Against this gross requirement, the on-hand and on-order assets 
are deducted to obtain the net equipment requirements. Latest contract price 
or cost estimates, including initial spares and spare parts, and first destination 
transportation, are utilized to determine unit costs. These unit costs are then 
applied to the net equipment requirements to obtain total fund requirements. 


Project 237. Electronic countermeasure equipment 


Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_____~ : es ; seg k 


1 
wintel year 9060. .2c2 Ube cet ei Ack See ae. 
Fiscal year 1955 


5, 526, 000 
1, 201, 000 


9 
7 
6 


8, 405, 846 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of airborne and ground electronic 
countermeasure equipment. It includes airborne jamming systems, airborne 
auxiliary equipment, ground passive detection equipment and distributed area 
jamming Systems. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate will provide funds to support the electronic countermeasure 
programs included in the 137-wing program. Authorizations for electronic 
countermeasure equipment are developed from qualitative requirements of the 
using command and as finally approved by Headquarters, USAF, are reflected 
in the USAF electronic countermeasure program (ECM-P). This document 
establishes the basis of issue of equipments to aircraft and ground installations 
in accordance with the current Air Force program. All on-hand and on-order 
quantities have been applied against the gross requirement to obtain the net 
equipment requirements. The latest contract prices or evaluation of contrac- 
tors’ latest cost quotations, including spare parts and transportation to the Air 
Force from the manufacturer, are utilized to determine the unit cost of the equip- 
ment. These prices are then applied to the net requirements to obtain the total 
fund requirements. 


ProGRAM 250. TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 


Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(1) 


Mobile training units | $14, 667, 568 $15, 532, 568 $22, 259, 000 
Counterpart training devices 27, 239, 374 31, 278, 086 28, 212, 000 
Radio and radar trainers 10, 093, 933 8, 919, 321 | 15, 353, 000 
Total, fiscal year program , 52, 000, 875 55, 729, 975 65, 824, 000 

Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated in 
subsequent years 29, 911, 785 20, 000, 000 | 15, 000, 000 

Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year 
program funds ; 18, 333, 340 35, 325, 846 35, 500, 000 


Total obligations ee , ‘ 40, 422, 430 71, 055, 821 86, 324, 000 
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Project 251. Mobile training units 
tequirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Mobile training units are air transportable trainers consisting of operating 
displays, cutaway components, etc., of the various systems of a specific aircraft 
such as fuel systems, fire-control systems, bombing-navigational systems, power- 
plant systems, etc. 

These trainers are used to train aircrews and ground personnel in the operational 
and mechanical features of new aircraft prior to the assignment of such aircraft 
to using activities, to train newly assigned personnel, and as a means of enabling 
personnel to keep informed of the latest developments in their specialty or to 
improve their skills. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The mobile training units provide an economical and efficient means of training 
on aircraft and guided-missile systems since they permit display and training on 
systems which would not be possible through the use of aircraft; bring training to 
the operational wings; allow tactical commanders the ready availability and use 
of their personnel while undergoing training; and reduce travel time and expense 
of personnel for training. 

Requirements for mobile training units are determined by the number and type 
of personnel to be trained, the number of hours of required training, and the 
number and location of the units requiring training. When sufficient training is 
completed at a given location, the trainer and its team of technical instructors 
are moved to another location, thereby insuring maximum utilization of the 
equipment. 

The procurement and allocation of these training devices is subject to review 
by the major staff offices concerned with requirements, procurement, supply, 
training, and funding, in order to insure that no unnecessary equipment is pro- 
cured, and that economical utilization of funds is achieved. All mobile training 
units in this estimate are for assignment to active units only as related to the 
delivery of aircraft and none are for inventory or replacement purposes. 

The unit prices reflected in this estimate are based on evaluation of contractor's 
latest cost quotations, actual contract costs, or estimates based on experience in 
procuring comparable equipment. 

The funds requested in this estimate will provide 21 mobile training units as 
compared with 14 in the fiscal year 1956 program and 18 in fiscal year 1955. 

Further details concerning requirements, assets, and cost of the trainers included 
in this estimate are shown in the following tabulation. 


Total Total Net 
Description require- sanet require-| Unit cost 
ments P ments 


Quan- Tot 
tity 


B-52 mobile training unit (complete 

with electronic trainers) j 2 | $2,048,112 
B-52 mobile training unit (less elec- 

tronic trainers) ‘ ; 864, 218 
F-101B mobile training unit é : 921, 585 
F-102B mobile training unit---- ‘ 786, 874 
F-104 mobile training unit ; 923, O85 
RF-104 mobile training unit 921, 382 
F-105 mobile training unit_- : 736, 520 
RF-105 mobile training unit - ‘ 765, 366 
C-130 mobile training unit ’ ‘ 720, 680 
kK C-135 mobile training unit 3 , 605, 653 


POccasktaanwunes l ‘ 2. 259, 000 
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Project 252. Counterpart training devices 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $28, 212, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 31, 278, 086 
Fiscal year 1955 27, 239, 374 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Counterpart training devices include trainers which are designed for training 
the pilot and other aircrew members. The fiscal year 1957 requirements include 
flight simulators, cockpit procedure trainers, instrument trainers, and visual re- 
connaissance ground trainers. 

Counterpart trainers are used for transition training on new aircraft for air- 
crew in flight schools and tactical units, periodic refresher training, and continued 
instrument flying training for all pilots. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Counterpart training devices provide a safe, efficient, and economical means 
for conducting certain portions of the aircrew training programs. First, they are 
the only safe and practical means for training emergency procedures involving 
damage from enemy defenses, power or electrical failure, severe wing icing, ex- 
treme turbulence, and other emergencies. These trainers provide the best means 
of checking aircrew proficiency prior to releasing the crews for flight, and permit 
close supervision, analysis, and correction of student errors by competent in- 
structors. In addition, the cost in capital investment and operation is far less 
in these trainers than actual flights in aircraft. 

Requirements for counterpart training devices are determined by the number 
of personnel to be trained, the number of hours of required training, the optimum 
use of the equipment, and the number, type, and location of the organizations 
requiring training, and the assignment of new aircraft. The procurement and 
utilization of these trainers is subject to review by the major staff offices con- 
cerned with requirements, supply, training, and funding. 

Prices indicated in this estimate are based on evaluation of contractors’ latest 
quotations, actual contract costs, or estimates based on experience in procuring 
similar equipment. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide for 33 flight simulators and 29 
other type trainers, or a total of 62 counterpart training devices required to sup- 
port the training mission in relation to the availability of new models of aircraft 
and the number of personnel to be trained. The fiscal year 1956 program included 
205 trainers, of which 31 were flight simulators. A total of 44 trainers are being 
procured with fiscal year 1955 funds which includes 26 flight simulators. Specific 
details with respect to the fiscal year 1957 requirements included in this estimate 
are shown in the following tabulation. 


—— } ———— _— — = ) ' 
| Total ‘ Net 
‘m Description irequire-| Total | equire-| Unit cost Total cost 


| S 
ments | assets 


| 


B-52 flight simulator..............._--] $3, 481, 524 
C-130 flight simulator. --..........--- 1, 599, 132 
KC-135 flight simulator. --_-_._..---- 2, 184, 747 
F-101B flight simulator. ._....-_-.--- 10, 020, 822 
F-102A flight simulator- edee 2, 319, 596 
F-102B flight simulator -_-.-.----.-- 3, 315, 820 
RF-105B flight simulator. ---.---_-- 1, 075, 112 
F-105 cockpit procedure trainer - --_- 273, 412 
T-37 instrument trainer-____-_- : 3, 275, 400 
Visual reconnaissance ground trainer 666, 435 


| 


— 


emma pote 


to 
Ore me OO DS 





CCmONOUC RON 
omoorSerwe 


— 























WE oe en Re | 28, 212, 000 





Project 253. Radio and radar trainers 
Requirements: 
Fiseal year 1957 $15, 353, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 8, 919, 321 
Fiscal year 1955 10, 093, 933 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for synthetic ground and airborne radio and radar equip- 
ment for training in navigation, gunnery, bombing, detection, identification, 
electronic countermeasures, and guidance control of guided missiles. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Aerial navigation, electronic countermeasures operations, bombing, gunnery, 
and control of aircraft in all weather conditions are dependent upon the ability of 
highly trained operators of complex radar equipment. Radar trainers have been 
designed to give operators ground training. Por instance, navigation and bombing 
training can be given with accurate maps of actual target areas in potential enemy 
countries. Such training would be impossible in actual peacetime flight. Train- 
ing can be given to the operators in the radar warning net, regardless of isolated 
locations, so that they can be constantly proficient in the operation of their equip- 
ment. By giving aircrews sufficient training on complex equipment on the 
ground, the Air Force saves valuable flying hours and insures that they have a 
high degree of proficiency before they attempt to go on an actual flight mission. 

Requirements for radio and radar trainers are developed after consideration of 
such factors as the training mission and objectives, the cost of trainers, the number 
and location of personnel to be trained, and the extent of training required. The 
authorization, procurement, and utilization of each individual trainer is subject 
to control of Air Force Headquarters. 

The unit prices included in this estimate are based on evaluation of contractor’s 
latest cost quotation or contract cost, or estimates based on experience in procuring 
comparable equipment. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide for 55 new trainers and 18 attach- 
ments for modernizing or increasing the capability of existing trainers. The fiscal 
year 1956 included 204 trainers and 57 attachments. In fiscal year 1955 there 
were 67 trainers and 232 attachments procured. 

Specific details with respect to types, assets, and cost are as follows: 





Item | Total | 


r Description require-| jrequire-| Unit cost 
No. ments | *8sets | ments —_ 


Total Net | Quan. | 


Total cost 





AN/MSQ-1-T1 guidance station oper- | | | 

ator trainer--- 8 | $204, 000 | $204, 000 
| MA-2 attachment to AN/APQ-T1, 

T2 and T2A radar navigation and | 

bombing trainers___. ‘ 337, 612 | 4,726, 568 
A-3A attachment to AN/APG- T1A 

radar gun laying trainer-___- , 966 | 100, 966 
15-X-7 electronic countermeasures | | 

classroom trainer 22 | 345 | 70, 035 
AN/GPQ-T3 jamming-reconnaissance 

trainer - wai aan ae anon 2 | 255, : S , 387, 825 
AN/GPS- T3 “moving radar target 

generator 65, 650, 
Modified AN/GPS- T3 mov ing radar | 

target generator 5 8 | 39, 391 315, 1: 
E-9 attachment to AN/APG-T1A | 

radar gun laying trainer 2 | : 142, 746 428, 2: 
AN/APQ-T2A radar navigation ¢ | | | 

bomb trainer , 700 | 8 2, 469, 6 
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ProGRAM 270. OrHER Masor EQUIPMENT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 


Title 


(1) 


Meteorological equipment. 
Radiological, biological, and chemical equipment. 
Photogr: aphic equipment. 
Printing and reproduction equipment. 
| Test equipment va 
Flying field and shop equipment. 
Utilities equipment-_ - 
Food services equipment 
Laundry and dry cleaning equipment... 


Total, fiscal year program _-_- 
Less portion of program obligated or ‘to be obligs ated in 
subsequent years c 
Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior “year 


a 


1955 actual 


(2) 


$19, 100, 470 
0 

19, 258, 534 
223, 234 

16, 871, 287 


117, 943, 307 | 


34, 557 


498, 298 | 
160, 750 | 


7 4, 090, 437 | 


86, 404, 269 


1956 estimate 


(3) 


$31, 030 
1, 392, 578 
2, 913, 514 
360, 731 
14, 055, 283 
57, 258, 178 
0 

430, 824 

0 | 


1957 estimate 


(4) 


2, 405, 000 
681, 000 
14, 057, 000 
361, 000 

17, 347, 000 
72, 805, 000 
0 

295, 000 
245, 000 


76, 442, 138 | 


22, 000, 000 | 


108, 196, 000 


42, 000, 000 


program funds-_. ‘ Saeaaacaanee 5,489 | 100,756, 745 | 24, 400, 000 


90, 596, 000 





Total, obligations -- 157, 611, 657 Li 55, 198, 883 


Project 271. Meteorological equipment 
Requirements: 

Fiscal year 1957_- 

Fiscal year 1 156 

Fiscal year 1955_ 


2, 405, 000 
31, 030 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

Meteorological equipment consists of ground instruments and apparatus which 
was designed for and employed solely in the function of plotting and researching 
the elements of weather. This function is necessary to the successful and efficient 
operation of all organizations which conduct flight operations. This function is 
required by ground units of both the Air Force and the Army which lend direct 
support to those organizations. A knowledge of weather conditions is a necessary 
consideration and frequently a decisive factor in the planning and execution of 
a military operation. 

The Air Weather Service is designated and charged with the responsibility of 
prov iding required weather service to the Air Force and the Army and is the 
beneficiary of the bulk of the equipment requirements included herein. In 
addition to the regular weather service provided directly to the Air Force and the 
Army worldwide, the Air Weather Service cooperates and exchanges data with 
the Navy and the United States Weather Bureau. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

This estimate provides for continuing procurement of 3 standard items of 
meteorological equipment and initial-production procurement of 3 new items 
in the quantities necessary for operational use prior to the time they are authorized 
as standard equipment on appropriate tables. 

These new items include improved equipment for the replacement of equipment 
now in the hands of the United States Air Force which is anticipated to become 
inoperative through fair wear and tear during the budget period. Also included 
are two items of equipment for service test by the Air Research and Development 
Command. Except for the two service-test items, all items in this estimate 
were computed against the unit authorization list average authorizations. 

Project 272. Radiological, biological and chemical equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $681, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 ; : ae : 1, 392, 578 
Fiscal year 1955 Sate ee 2 0 
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PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Decontaminating equipment consists of impregnating outfits and chambers, 
chemical detectors and fumigating chambers. This equipment is required in 
support of base defense and is used at all operational type installations and other 
installations whose mission is directly in support of flight and prime logistical 
operations. 

PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the initial issue requirements of active Air Force 
units and for units phasing into the Air Force program in fiscal year 1957. Also 
included are quantities for the replacement of inuse equipment which have become 
obsolete or beyond economical repair. 

Program positions to which requirements were projected were selected according 
to the production lead time of the individual item. Allowances for this equipment 
are contained in master equipment allowance lists (MEAL) and tables of allow- 
ances. However, items are issued to bases only after approval by Headquarters, 
USAF. 

Project 273. Photographic equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957__-_-_- sm hts $14, 057, 000 
Fiscal year 1956- . 2,913, 514 
Fiseal year 1955_ miss ; 19, 258, 534 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Photographic equipment consists of airborne, ground, and motion-picture 
instruments and apparatus which are designed for and employed in the field of 
aerial and ground photography, including the processes of making, printing, 
and developing still and motion pictures. The function of photography is required 
to provide the combat units of the Air Force with intelligence and for plotting air 
missions. It is likewise required to be provided as a training device to the 
supporting units of the Air Force for the indoctrination and education of personnel. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides necessary standard and nonstandard photographic 
equipment for (1) new units which phase into the Air Force program in fiscal year 
1957, (2) the replacement of wornout equipment, (3) the replacement of equipment 
made obsolete through technological development, (4) the retrofit of inservice 
aircraft undergoing modification, (5) quantities for service test by the Air Research 
and Development Command, and (6) quantities for the materiel reserve program. 
Airborne photographic equipment budgeted for in this project reflects organiza- 
tional or base type requirements, replacement, and inservice retrofit. Prime 
mission airborne photographic equipment requirements for new production air- 
craft and provided for in Budget program 110, are not duplicated in this estimate. 

Initial issue requirements were computed by projection of average authoriza- 
tions obtained from unit authorization list (UAL) against approved programs, 
command surveys, utilization of report on airborne photographic equipment in- 
stalled in aircraft and approved aircraft modification program. 

Replacement requirements were computed by the application of wearout 
factors to the inservice quantities of equipment. 

Requirements for mobilization reserve program were computed, for prestocking, 
in accordance with authorizations outlined in specific Air Force regulations dealing 
with this subject. 

No quantities are included for stock level. 

Item computations reflect production lead time to insure the availability of 
equipment when needed. 


Project 274. Printing and reproduction equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957__..------ , ‘ 000 
Fiscal year 1956_- : ; Sd . 731 
Pisear year 1966... ......... é ; 234 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Printing and reproduction equipment consists of major items of printing 
reproduction machinery and equipment such as bookbinding machinery 
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equipment, composing room machinery and equipment, printing presses, cutters, 
stitchers, type-setting machines, and platemaking equipment used in the photo- 
lithographic process. 

This equipment is primarily used in the operation of field printing plants. 
The printing produced by the field printing plants is in support of the major air 
commands’ requirements for administrative and technical material which is 
infeasible to procure from commercial printers because of priority or security. 

The operation of printing plants by the Air Force is authorized by the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Printing. This committee establishes standards 
of operation and exercises close control over plant operations, requiring several 
reports per year as to production, costs, and equipment in use. 

Air Force field printing plants produce in excess of the minimum standards 
established by the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing and on the average, 
provide printing at a most economical cost to the Air Force. All items of equip- 
ment included in this estimate, except as specified below, must be justified to 
the committee before procurement may take place. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for procurement of printing equipment required in the 
operation of field printing plants and duplicating equipment required by reproduc- 
tion centers and other units of the Air Force. Included are quantities for replace- 
ment of wornout equipment and quantities for augmentation. The duplicating 
machine (item No. 40) is required for Air Force reproduction centers and other 
nonprinting plant activities. This equipment is included in authorization 
documents and is not controlled by the Congressional Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. Also included are three items of equipment for service test by the Air 
Research and Development Command and a quantity of items for the Air Force 
Academy. 

Replacement and augmentation equipment requirements for field printing 
plants are critically reviewed for necessity by inspection personnel. The quantities 
indicated are those necessary to the effective and economical operation of field 
printing plants. 

Item computations reflect production lead-time to insure the availability of the 
equipment when needed. 


Project 275. Test equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $17, 347, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 14, 055, 283 
Fiscal year 1955 16, 871, 287 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Test equipment is used to test various items of equipment such as instruments, 
radar, powered equipment as well as to calibrate, synchronize, and aline various 
electronic components. This equipment is used in the performance of repair, 
overhaul, and major maintenance work, the preparation of aircraft for flight, 
and in maintenance research projects. This equipment is primarily used by base 
and major overhaul depots to assure the maintenance support necessary for the 
latest types of aircraft and their components and accessories. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment provided for in this estimate is essential for the proper testing 
and maintenance of operational apparatus which includes the complex fire 
control systems, bombing-navigation systems, engines (including those installed 
in aircraft), the equally complex ground electronics systems, vehicles and other 
major equipment utilized by the Air Force. 

Included are quantities of items for initial issue to units in being and to units 
phasing into the program during fiscal year 1957 budget period. Also included 
are quantities for the materiel reserve program and for the replacement of like 
equipment that will become uneconomically reparable during the budget period. 

Initial issue requirements of most items were computed by projecting average 
requirements for the various types of organizations and bases as reflected in the 
consolidated unit authorization list. In other cases, initial issue requirements 
were computed by applying equipment component list or tentative table of 
equipment authorizations to the latest projected aircraft inventory. 
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Replacement requirements were computed by applying wear-out factors to 
the quantity of equipment currently in use. 

Requirements for the materiel reserve program were computed, for Sn 
in accordance with authorizations outlined in specific Air Force regulations. 

No quantities are included for stock levels. 

Program positions to which requirements were projected were selected ac- 
cording to the production lead-time of the individual items. 


Project 276. Flying field and shop equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $72, 805, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 57, 258, 178 
Fiscal year 1955 117, 943, 307 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Flying field and shop equipment consists of such items as portable hoists, jack 
assemblies, portable powerplants, portable heaters, oxygen servicing equipment, 
generators, compressors, drill presses, grinders, cleaning machines, and port- 
able cranes. This equipment is authorized to Air Force bases for normal base 
operation and ground servicing of aircraft. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the continuing procurement of essential items re- 
quired to insure the operational readiness of the tactical and supporting logistic 
units of the Air Force. Items in this estimate are required to: (1) start and 
service, on the ground, aircraft in the hands of test, training, repair and tactical 
units; (2) equip shops and overhaul activities and; (3) support warehouse ac- 
tivities. These equipments must be placed on order during fiscal year 1957 to 
insure adequate support to units in being or programed for activation during the 
programed period. Initial issue, service test, and replacement requirements are 
included. 

Initial issue requirements were obtained by projecting average authorizations 
taken from the unit authorization lists (UAL’s) and projecting these authoriza- 
tions against the approved Air Force program. An exception to this procedure 
is items which are authorized in direct relation to the in-use aircraft inventory. 
Requirements for items of this nature such as gasoline engine driven generators 
and starting units, are determined by projecting minimum allowances against 
the active in-use aircraft inventory. 

Replacement requirements were determined through application of approved 
replacement factors against in-use inventories. 

Requirements for the materiel reserve program were computed, for prestocking, 
in accordance with authorizations outlined in specific Air Force regulations. 

No quantities are included for stock level. 

Program positions to which requirements were projected were selected according 
to the production lead-time of the individual item. 


Project 278. Food services equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $295, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 430, 824 
Fiscal year 1955 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Food services equipment consists of major items of kitchen, dining and culinary 
equipment such as food mixing machines, gas and electric ranges, coffee urns and 
automatic dishwashers. This equipment is required for installation and use in 
Air Force dining facilities and field kitchens. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


All requirements except those indicated for the Air Force Academy are for 
replacement. 

Replacement quantities have been computed through the application of ‘‘wear- 
out” factors to the equipment currently being utilized. 

No quantities are included for stock level. 


T7T77T0—56——66 
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Project 279. Laundry and dry cleaning equipment 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957__ 
Fiscal year 1956__ 
Fiscal year 1955__ 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Laundry and dry cleaning equipment is utilized at Air Force-owned laundry and 
dry cleaning facilities. This equipment provides necessary laundry and dry clean- 
ing services to the Government and to individuals. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for replacement quantities only. These quantities are 
based on a worldwide inventory of fixed laundry and dry cleaning plants. Wear- 
out factors predicated on the results of constant observation and investigation 
within the laundry and dry cleaning industry for each individual item of equipment 
and based on operation under all known conditions were utilized in computing 
the replacement quantities. Through this procedure, preparation can be made in 
advance to procure replacement items to assure continued service in instances of 
malfunction and to preclude excessive maintenance costs. 

Assets consist of stocks on hand and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the total requirement to determine the net 
requirement for each item. 

No quantities are included for stock levels. 


PROGRAM 299. CLASSIFIED PROJECT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(2) (3) (4) 





299 | Classified project _____- $33, 848, 971 $20, 013, 000 $22, 000, 000 
Total, fiscal year program 33, 848, 971 20, 013, 000 22, 000, 000 
Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated in 
| subsequent years ciaueaeeris ; 24, 371, 017 8, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
| Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior-year 
| program funds 1, 165, 003 37, 494, 530 12, 000, 000 


Total obligations_...........- 10, 642, 957 49, 507, 530 29, 000, 000 


Requirement: 
Fiseal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 20, 013, 000 
Fiseal year 1955 33, 848, 971 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate contains funds for the procurement of special weapons equipment 
required in support of the Air Force nuclear weapons program and scientific 
equipment required for classified projects. The special equipment required for 
Air Force nuclear weapons consists of those items designed and developed 
solely for use in special weapons capabilities. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate embraces all Air Force atomic training weapons, test and handling 
equipment, associated spare parts, practice bombs and items required in support 
of operational suitability test and service test programs. 

The requirement for these items is determined by the technical relationship of 
the item to unit requirements and by a computation of the items times the number 
of using organizations in the program, less applicable assets 

Items required for procurement are as indicated below: 


Training weapons____. c : $6, 597, 128 
Operational suitability test - . , 787, 000 
Service test +2 eee j eee , 573, 000 
Practice bombs____- _- a 3, 671, 200 
Adaption and conversion kits _ - _- 619, 000 
Weapons components _ _- si 3, 740 
Test and handling equipment ; ‘ 2, 255, 242 
Modification and alteration___- ; ; ‘ 572, 489 
Spare parts _- ‘ ee! ; a , ; . 1,199, 789 
Other requirements - -_-_ _-_- Secs adapters ; 1, 721, 412 


Total, fiscal year 1957 program____-------- accep aareras 22, 000, 000 
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PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


Title 1955 
(1) (2) (3) 


Weapons, ammunition and propellants $152, 354, 414 | $104, 072, 679 
Vehicular equipment 57, 171, 622 34, 218, 464 
Ground communication-electronie equipment 543, 856,197 | 448, 387, 929 
Ground handling equipment 204, 651, 566 | 324, 750, 032 
Training equipment 58, 336, 726 69, 176, 315 
Support equipment and supplies . 156, 737, 283 | 121,784, 626 
Base maintenance equipment 2 87, 621, 761 19, 543, 775 


Total, program requirements-__- 1, 260, 729, 569 |1, 121, 933, 820 
Less portion of programs to be obligated in subsequent 
MEIN 13ci snceucummaneGn abe hicesGmaimon ..-| 487,722,964 | 385, 000, 000 
Plus obligations incurred against prior year program 


376, 025, 348 | 1, 005, 369, 259 


Subtotal '1, 199, 031, 953 |1, 742, 303,079 | 1, 332, 800, 000 
Plus adjustment to equalize military assistance ex- | 
penditures and deliveries (68 Stat. 1224) | 215, 579, 974 0 0 


Total, obligations by fiscal year |1, 414, 611, 927 iL, 742, 303,079 | 1, 332, 800, 000 
| 





Miuirary PERSONNEL 


Program and financing 


| Actual, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 


PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations 


. Pay and allowances 

. Individual clothing - - -- 

. Movements, permanent change of station 
. Subsistence in kind 

. Other costs 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other 
accounts 
. Pay and allowances 
. Movements, permanent change of station 
. Subsistence in kind 
. Other costs 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 178, 053, 000 


Total obligations ~ 8, 626, 056, 646 
FINANCING 

Comparative transfers from (—) or to other account--- -- +3, 418, 514 

Advances and reimbursements from other account —30, 893, 000 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources — 147, 160, 000 

Unobligated balance no longer available ----.......-..-- +15, 678, 440 

Appropriation (adjusted) 3, 467, 100, 600 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions and meals (10 
U. 8. C. 1238) and operating expenses of messes (69 Stat. 316). 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator STENNIS. Come around, General Stone. 

This is for military personnel and reserve personnel ; is that correct? 

General BoGarr. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. General Stone, we are glad to have you with us. 
You may place your statement in the record, if you will, please, and 
explain the high points and then we will have questions from the 
members. 

(The formal statement of General Stone follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mas. GEN. WiuuiaM S. Stone, DirectTorR oF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, Deputy Cuier or Starr, PERSONNEL 


APPROPRIATION: MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I shall discuss briefly the high- 
lights of the Air Force military personnel programs which are designed to meet 
the military portion of the overall manpower requirements. 

The program for fiscal year 1956 which we presented to the Congress a vear ago 
contained a beginning strength of 970,000, and an ending strength of 975,000. 
We actually entered fiscal year 1956 with 960,000 personnel and expect to end 
with 916,000. This lower military strength results from our substitution of 
civilians for military personnel in support activities, the transfer of aviation 
engineer troops back to the Army, and the level procurement program for non- 
prior service airmen. 

In mid-fiscal year 1955, we adopted a plan to procure personnel at a level 
monthly intake phased against projected losses over a 4-year period. With a 
controlled input of 10,000 new airmen each month, seasonal fluctuations are 
minimized and better utilization of training facilities is attained. Although 
this new level procurement program is contributing to our military strength 
decline to 916,000 in fiscal year 1956, a high loss year due to separation of airmen 
who enlisted during the Korean emergency, airman strength will rise in fiscal 
year 1957 and fiscal vear 1958 as we continue the same magnitude of level procure- 
ment in years of lower losses. In fiscal year 1959, we expect to attain our goal of 
975,000 military personnel (832,500 airmen and 142,500 officers). In the mean- 
time, we will make maximum use of civilian substitutes to meet our total force 
objectives. 

To attain these objectives with a higher quality of airmen, two important 
changes have been made in our procurement policies. Our required intake of 
nonprior service airmen in the lower mental category has been reduced from 27 
percent to 18 percent, and major emphasis has been placed on the procurement of 
men with prior service in the Army, Navy, or Air Force. A large percentage of 
the latter group become career airmen, which permits savings in training costs 
and provides other benefits from a reduced turnover, 


REENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


I know that a subject of considerable interest to the Congress is our reenlist- 
ment rate. Retention of skilled personnel is one of our most important problems. 
In fiscal year 1956, we expect to lose 208,000 airmen and procure 158,000; during 
fiscal year 1957, it is projected that we will lose 134,000 and have to procure 
155,000. 

When large losses occurred and reenlistments began to decline, the Air Force 
began an intensive program to stimulate interest in career military service. The 
Congress and the Department of Defense have aided materially in this effort. 
In 1954, the Congress passed the new Reenlistment Bonus Act, and in 1955, the 
Career Incentive Act. The results of this legislation have been extremely favore 
able in helping us to raise our reenlistment rates. 

Within the Air Force, our reenlistment program has taken the form of a con- 
certed effort to increase the attractiveness of Air Force life and to insure that each 
man is thoroughly aware of the advantages of an Air Force career. We have at- 
tempted to identify the reasons that people do not reenlist and to remove these 
reasons wherever possible. To this end, we have evaluated our personnel policies 
and procedures and made some significant changes. For example: We intro- 
duced a program whereby the airman is offered the opportunity to reenlist for 
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the base of his choice, provided a vacancy exists. Our procedures governing re- 
turn of personnel from overseas have been revised to permit assignment of more 
individuals to the base or area of their choice. We have increased the emphasis 
on technical training for personnel in surplus skills which has contributed to ful- 
fillment of many requirements for searce and needed skills and has provided job 
satisfaction for the airmen concerned. These changes have influenced many air- 
men to reenlist and have helped to develop a more stable airman structure. 

In addition, a new policy was implemented last summer that permits qualified 
airmen to be discharged and reenlisted prior to the normal expiration of their terms 
of service. The success of this “short discharge’’ policy is indicated by the fact 
that in fiscal year 1956 over 20,000 airmen who were not due for separation until 
fiscal year 1957 or 1958 have chosen this option. Also, more than 90 percent of 
them are electing the 6-year rather than the minimum 4-year term. We believe 
that the plan has resulted in a large number of airmen becoming career motivated 
who otherwise might have returned to civilian life. This policy has required the 
expenditure of almost $14 million in bonus money in fiscal year 1956 that would 
not ordinarily have been spent until fiscal year 1957 or 1958; however, we believe 
this is a very wise investment. 

As a result of these and other legislative and policy actions, the reenlistment 
picture has improved substantially. The military personnel program for fiscal 
year 1956 which we presented to you last year included a reenlistment rate of 29 
percent. The results of the first half of the year are such that we have now 
revised upward our estimated reenlistment rate to 32 percent; or, if we include 
“short discharge’ airmen, the yearly rate rises to 38 percent. We are pleased 
and proud of this achievement and the Air Force appreciates the assistance of the 
Congress by the passage of the Reenlistment Bonus Act and the Career Incentive 
Act. 


OFFICER RETENTION 


In our officer program, the retention of young officers presents formidable prob- 
lems. A large portion of the young officers coming into the Air Foree today are 
interested primarily in fulfilling their service obligations. 

Since fiscal year 1955, officer gains have been increasingly offset by losses as 
young officers complete their minimum tours of active duty and leave the service. 
Since a large percentage of these young officers are pilots and observers, this turn- 
over is costly and is detrimental to the combat effectiveness of the Air Force. 
Actually, many of these young officers leave the service just about the time they 
approach proficiency as combat pilots. 

For instance, only about 16 out of 100 of our young combat flyers that come 
into the service from ROTC colleges elect to remain on duty beyond their obligated 
tours. In fact, only about 30 percent of those who complete regular flight training 
volunteer for advanced combat training and the extra l-year extension of their 
contract which this entails. Because of the high cost of this advanced training, 
it is Air Force policy to require a 4-year tour from these officers rather than the 
3-year term required of general duty flying officers and other technical specialists. 

We are using to the utmost those advantages which we now possess, and we shall 
continue to ask the Congress from time to time for additional legislation which we 
consider necessary to increase the attractiveness of the Air Force so our young 
officers will be more inclined to make it a career. To increase service attractive- 
ness for young officers, the Air Force has taken several actions some of which 
are as follows: (1) Reassignment procedures have been revised to give the indi- 
vidual officer greater opportunity to secure the assignment he would like to have; 
(2) minimum standards have been established for bachelor officers’ quarters so 
that officers will not be required to live in inadequate quarters; (3) promotion 
policies have been designed to promote the most capable and deserving officers. 

We are also requesting the Congress to enact career-incentive legislation to 
(1) provide medical care for dependents; (2) provide severance pay for Reserve 
officers involuntarily released from active duty; (3) provide adequate survivors’ 
benefits for dependents; (4) provide increased authorization for the integration 
of capable Reserve officers into the Regular Air Force. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


The Congress expressed considerable interest last year in the frequency of 
movement of personnel between stations in the services. Therefore, I shall 
touch briefly on this subject. 

Approximately one-third of the Air Force military personnel are deployed 
overseas to meet operational and strategic commitments in support of national 
policy. The size, composition, and location of forces are determined primarily 
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by decisions emanating from the National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. To fulfill the Air Force’s responsibility to maintain these forces in a 
fully-manned, combat-ready status at all times, a steady flow of replacements is 
required, as well as the occasional redeployment of complete units because of 
changes in world conditions which affect international commitments. This is 
our largest requirement for movement, accounting for 62 percent of the total 
dollars in the PCS travel budget. 

The second largest requirement for travel is for the procurement, training, and 
separation of personnel necessary to man our worldwide Air Force. Because of 
the highly technical nature of most jobs in the Air Force, almost every man must 
have some type of specialized training before he becomes a productive member of 
a combat or support organization. This training generates movements. For 
example, for airmen during their first 4-year enlistment, the number of moves 
averages 1.5 per man per year. In contrast, however, during the second and 
successive enlistments, the average drops to less than 0.5 per man per year. 

A comparison of these movement rates illustrates the importance of attaining 
a higher reenlistment rate, particularly among first termers, to reduce travel and 
training costs, and to increase stability of personnel assignments. 

Similar experience occurs among young ROTC officers during their terms of 
obligated service. Here, the movement rate averages 1.3 moves per officer per 
year, whereas the rate drops to 0.5 per officer per year after 4 years’ service. 

Again, I wish to emphasize the importance of retaining a higher number of 
young college-trained officers so that reductions can be made in training require- 
ments, movement costs, and the turnover of personnel. 

The third and smallest requirement for PCS travel is for movements between 
units based in the continental United States. The major causes for the frequency 
of these movements are the activation of new units, the conversion to new weapons 
systems because of advances in technology, and the opening of new bases in 
accordance with our buildup and conversion programs. To determine causes of 
this required movement, a study was made of the number of individual moves 
necessary during the activation, buildup, and deployment overseas of a troop- 
carrier wing. The results of this study showed a total of 7,211 moves were made 
during a 3-year period—an average of 1.5 moves per man per year. 

In an effort to reduce movement to an absolute minimum, the Air Force has 
studied and restudied all phases of its travel program, and is continuing every 
day to develop and implement policies and procedures that will improve our 
travel picture. Air Staff members and major commanders are constantly working 
toward the goal of greater stability and less movement of personnel. 

For example, in consonance with the intent of the Congress, the Air Force has 
enforced strictly a policy that personnel who are entitled to a dislocation allowance 
will not be moved more than once each fiscal year, except to and from schools, 
unless approval is obtained from the Secretary of the Air Force. This approval is 
granted only upon a finding by the Secretary that exigencies of the service in 
each case require a second move. The administration of this policy virtually 
prohibits field commanders from ordering more than once each fiscal year the 
PCS movement of individuals who would otherwise be entitled to a dislocation 
allowance. 

Another action taken in the interest of stability is the special monitoring 
of the assignment of officers in certain specialized functions where longer than 
normal tenure is particularly advantageous to the Air Force. For instance, 
special emphasis is placed on the assignment control of officers engaged in research 
and development activities, Strategic Air Command key personnel, nuclear 
weapons Officers, Air Force Headquarters personnel, key supply managers at 
each base, various types of instructors, and other officers engaged in similar 
activities. In most of these special categories of controlled assignments, the 
average length of assignment at one location is from 3 to 4 years but is sometimes 
longer if a movement is not forced earlier by more urgent requirements elsewhere. 

I assure you that each and every commander and key staff member of the 
Air Force is gravely concerned about the many problems associated with this 
required movement of personnel. The Air Force has devoted thousands of 
man-hours to the study of these problems and has adopted every practical sug- 
gestion, short of crippling our combat capability, to reduce movement of personnel 
to a minimum. 

In spite of these actions, requirements for increased travel in some areas con- 
tinue to develop as the Air Force moves forward to a stronger position. Fo. 
instance, among the steps taken to protect the approaches to our major east coast 
cities, new radar outposts, the so-called Texas Towers, were established out in the 
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Atlantic Ocean. This is but one of the many new activities that require more 
frequent movement of personnel. It is vital to the defense of our Nation that 
these outposts, and others in the far north, be manned by alert individuals with a 
strong sense of duty, and a feeling of high morale which can only be maintained by 
frequent rotation to more desirable duties. 

Another factor that should be considered is that the changing structure of new 
weapons systems causes greater dispersion of personnel and increased rotation of 
individuals. This fact, coupled with our growth in mobile combat capability, 
constantly works against our program to reduce movement. In other words, the 
growing needs of the Air Force tend to hide or negate the real progress we have 
made in our effort to reduce travel to a minimum. 

This concludes my statement. I shall be pleased to answer any questions you 
may have. 

Senator Stennis. Please proceed, General Stone. 

General Stone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may, I would like to hit the high spots of this appropriation 
request and indicate to you the amount of money involved. 

Senator Stennis. The clerk can hand us these helpful little sum- 
maries about the House figures and last year’s figures. 

General Srone. In this appropriation we are asking for a total of 
$3,725 ,440,000, to cover the pay and allowances, subsistence, clothing, 
PCS travel and other military personnel costs, for the military force 
which we will have on hand in fiscal year 1957. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Stennis. What is your total personnel, General? 

General Stronre. The number of people will be 916,000 at the begin- 
ning of the year and 936,000 at the end of the year, an increase of 
20,000 during fiscal year 1957. 


TRAVEL FUNDS 


That figure of $3,725,440,000 includes the $7 million in travel 
which the House of Representatives deleted from the amount that we 
requested. 

You have been given by Mr. Garlock, I believe, a reclama on that 
travel amount. 

Senator Stennis. Can you not absorb $7 million out of 
$3,725,440,000? 

General Stoner. I bring that up at this time, sir, because I would 
like to talk about our overall requirement which now exceeds the 
$3,725,440,000 which was originally requested. I understand Mr. Gar- 
lock had already given you a request for authority to use in fiscal 
year 1956, the sum of approximately $57 million out of the 1957 
appropriation for the payment of 1956 personnel costs. 

That is the point I would like to bring out here, the overall complica- 
tion of these various fiscal years. 

Mr. Gartock. More important, is that the President has made 
such a request. 

Senator Stennis. The budget estimate, I understood, is already in. 
For how much, now? 

General Stone. $57,853,000. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that an additional amount? 

Mr. Gartock. The request is to permit us to use that amount of 
money of the 1957 appropriation for the payment of obligations 
incurred during 1956 against the fiscal year 1956 program. This 
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recognizes that the reenlistment rate which General Stone will discuss 
here creates a variable in this appropriation since we can’t forecast 
accurately the trend of human behavior. 

Senator SaLronsTaLuL. That is what General Moore put in 2 days 


0. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

General Stone. If I might offer an explanation on this reenlistment 
rate picture, in the budget request for fiscal year 1956 which we sent 
to the Congress last year, we estimated that we would have a total 
of 73,000 reenlistments in fiscal 1956. That would give us a 29- 
percent reenlistment rate. 

As a result of actions taken by the Congress in the passage of the 
reenlistment bonus act, and later, the Pay Act of 1955, and actions 
taken by the Air Force internally, we have been able to increase 
that reenlistment rate so that in fiscal 1956 now it appears that we 
will have approximately 41,000 more reenlistments than we had 
anticipated when we put in the 1956 budget. 


BONUS PAYMENTS 


Senator Stennis. That is your bonus payments? 

General Stoner. The bonus payments and higher pay associated 
with reenlisting a sergeant, let us say, rather than recruiting a private. 

Consequently, that is the reason why in fiscal 1956 we are short of 
funds and are asking for this authority to use fiscal year 1957 money 
in 1956. 

Now, for the same reason, the higher reenlistment rate, the budget 
estimates that we have put in on fiscal 1957 which were prepared on 
figures available to us last October, there has been considerable change. 
It appears that instead of having a 33 percent reenlistment rate in 
fiscal 1957, it looks now as though we will have one of around 42 
percent. 

Consequently, there will be a shortage in 1957 moneys of approxi- 
mately the same order of magnitude. This shortage is in addition to 
the shortage we have in 1956 for which we are requesting that 1957 
moneys be made available. 

We hope that the reenlistment rate will hold up. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Put that in figures, will you, 33 percent and 
42 percent. 


ESTIMATED REENLISTMENTS 


General Stone. The number of people we estimated originally 
that we would have is 53,000 reenlistments for fiscal year 1957. It 
appears now that we will have about 70,000 in fiscal year 1957. 


FAMILY TRAVEL 


Senator Toye. The question of family travel is one that is very 
important because you are not going to get many reenlistments if 
families are separated and if a family is a very unhappy and unsettled 
family, the men just naturally will not reenlist. You would not, 
I would not, and you cannot expect the other men to do it. 

For that reason I think the question of how you care for families 
in travel, wn « and the facilities that are at these permanent in- 

e 


stallations, are the factors that are most important with respect to 


reenlistments. 
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If you are going to transport a family from, say, San Francisco to 
Guam, or to the islands, you are either going to take care of them 
right or they are not going to travel another time. 

And if they do not plan to travel another time, it means that you 
are not going to have a reenlistment and your investment in a soldier 
is considerable. 

General Srone. That is exactly right, sir. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS IN THE ISLANDS 


Senator Ture. My interest in this question was amplified last fall 
when I saw some of the housing conditions that existed in the islands 
and what deplorable living conditions some of these young families 
were subjected to. I made quite a check into it with the hope that 
we could create enough interest to improve it. 

I know that it is bemg improved. I am vitally interested in this. 
I got aboard a transport and lived with the young families crossing 
from San Francisco to the island for 5 days. They did not know who 
I was for the first couple of days. I listened to all the conversation 
you could hear up and down the deck. 

I want to commend the Transport Service for the kind of service 
and the care they were giving those families. It meant a great deal 
to those young mothers that had 1 or 2 or 3 children with them, 
that they were being properly cared for. 

I think there are items that are exceedingly important. I notice 
here this reference to the 17,500 family units. It says here: 

No. 5, reduce the overseas dependent travel, 17,500 family units. This action 
would be a complete reversal of the Air Force policy to hold family separation 
to a minimum. 

That is why I was discussing this question, because I think that 
would be very serious. 

General Stonr. That is the type of action we would have to take 
in order to stay within the lower figure in the House bill. 

Senator Tuyx. Yes, sir; and I think it would be exceedingly serious, 
because at the end of 2 years’ time you would have more money 
invested in the training dian recruits than you would save in this 
particular item. 

General Stons. We have taken quarterly surveys over many 
years and we have asked questions relative to these matters you have 
indicated, sir, and all of these surveys verify the various points you 
have brought out. 

Even for the single man, one who has no dependents, he is looking 
at the situation that his married friend has and if it is not good in 
his eyes he will say, “I don’t want to get married and stay here.” 

So we lose him. 

Senator Tuyr. Exactly. 

General Stonr. These things have a decided impact on the reenlist- 
ment rates. That is why I talk about reenlistment rates first. I 
would like to point out the interrelationship between these rates and 
travel costs. 

You brought out some of them, sir. There is a loss and replace- 
ment cycle associated with this business of losing so many people 
each year that is responsible for 60 percent, roughly, of all the actual 
permanent changes of station moves that we make each year. 
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If we can stop, through a higher reenlistment rate, the tremendous 
turnover of people, we can avoid a large portion of the travel that 
is performed now under current circumstances. 

I might say that these charts you have seen earlier about the cost 
and complexity of equipment will lend support to the requirement 
of the Air Force to have trained and qualified people rather than a 
constant input of recruits. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CIVILIAN TECHNICIANS 


Senator Stennis. We are trying to encourage you gentlemen in 
terms of employing civilian electronic technicians. I believe you 
are going to be driven to that. 

If you superimpose military status on all your technicians, and all 
your scientific men, you put a load on yourselves that is too big for 
you to carry. 

General Srone. That is a rather interesting point, and we have 
looked into that very carefully. We have no objection whatsoever 
to employing a civilian technician in those areas where there is not a 
consideration of tactical mobility or within a unit itself, a tactical 
unit, things of that nature. 

Senator STenNis. You must have some that you tell “‘go’’ and 
they will go. 

General Stone. Yes. The curious thing is that as we employ 
more civilians we find that the people who were trained by the Air 
Force are the very people who become civilians and come back to 
work with us as such. 


FURNISHING OF QUARTERS IN ALASKA 


Senator STeNNIs. May I raise this point here: Something has been 
said about providing the furniture for these families in Alaska rather 
than transport it up there and back. Do you have something on 
that? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

As a matter of fact, that was first brought up in this committee by 
Senator O’Mahoney several years ago. The Air Force went into a 
program of getting their housing furnished up there and we found 
that we were getting too much personally owned furniture, plus too 
much Government-owned furniture in the Territory. There were 
more privately owned sets of furniture than there were sets of quarters. 

That was because of the fact that when a man first goes up there— 
well, the theater commander assigns quarters on the basis of your 
seniority in the field. 

Senator Stennis. I did not mean to take too much time on this. 


LIMITATION ON TRANSPORTATION OF FURNITURE 


Mr. Gartock. But it is under control. We have eliminated the 
problem of the GAO report a year ago where we had Government 
furnished furniture outside. People arrive there now; they have a 
furnished place to live, and the provision put in last year which permits 
us to loan furniture to people in private rentals means that we have 
restricted the amount of furniture that anyone can take up there to 
2,000 pounds. 
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It is working out very satisfactorily. I was up there last summer 
and the people I have talked to about it since, I mean the people living 
there, not just the commanding officer, are very well pleased with the 
whole system. 

Senator STeENNIs. You have some quarters there that are furnished, 
but if one gets an apartment in the area, you will let him have furniture 
to use? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why should you allow as much as a ton in 
weight? 

Mr. Garitock. That is an excellent question. Based on studies 
made we estimated at this time that a 2,000-pound limitation will be 
adequate to provide the additional personal furniture and equipment 
normally required in a household that is not provided by the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is quite a bit, if you permit them to use 
the Government furniture. 

Mr. Gartock. Our experience to date has been that the people 
will take only those additional items they need. “a 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that for clothing? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes it could include clothing, and such other items 
that are required but not furnished by the Government. All the 
small items we don’t furnish. 

Senator ELuenpeER. I understand, but they take along clothing, 
a little bric-a-brac? 

Mr. Gartock. They take along linen and particularly they have 
to take along furniture for the smaller children. We don’t get into 
providing cribs and things like that. 

The weight limitation is under constant study and as experience 
is gained changes will be made. 

Preliminary indications are that the full 2,000 pound limitation is 
not being utilized, however we feel that additional experience is 
necessary from all parts of the world. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE STUDY CITED 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Garlock, this committee asked the General 
Accounting Office to make a study on this very subject. A report 
was filed here in January of this year. I think the last paragraph 
ought to be read into the record. They concluded this way, they say: 


This investigation shows that the adoption of the proposed method of pro- 
viding furniture for the Air Force families in Alaska— 


I interpret that to mean the method you have just described— 


will not result in a saving of $3,500 for each member serving in Alaska. In fact, 
instead of saving $3,500 the plan will be a great deal more costly than the present 
method. The added expense may be as much as $650 more for each tour of duty. 

You are familiar with this? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. That is one case where I am in complete 
disagreement with them. All they are looking at is the fact that on 
one person going up there and going into one set of quarters and 
coming back. That is not the way the system works. 

I think now the ratio of Government quarters to private quarters 
is about 4 to 1. So we save shipping 5 sets of furniture. e don’t 
save 1 set. 
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I pointed this out to GAO. 

When we stop and consider the total number of pounds of furniture 
shipped, when the man first goes up there, he goes into rented quarters, 
when he moves up on seniority he comes over to Government quarters 
and the man that comes up behind him brings his furniture, so every- 
body brings furniture that way. 

The program has been reviewed in detail by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, and we have their concurrence that it is a 
sound program and not only provides adequate quarters for personnel 
but it is more economical to the Government. 

The key to it, I think, Senator, is that the ratio of Government 
quarters to privately owned quarters has to be high enough to get 
you that advantage, depending on the length of shipment, the distance 
you have to ship and the rates. 

The ratio of Government to privately owned quarters will vary. 

Senator Stennis. I bring this up now to give you a chance to 
explain it. I had understood that you were already familiar with it. 

Another paragraph here says: 

Consideration of the Air Force cost comparison disclosed omissions, discrepan- 
cies, and some very questionabie suppositions. As an illustration one fallacy, as 
shown by a subsequent detailed study by the Air Force, is the basic assumption 
that all shipments of household goods would be at the maximum weight allowable. 
The use of estimates based on a 6-year-old study seems inappropriate. Errors of 
—" and improper application of cost of individual operations also were 
noted, 


Mr. Gartocx. What I have to say on that, Senator, is that at that 
time the study was based on the best figures available. However, 


before actually implementing the program current and revised infor- 
mation was utilized. 

What they were doing was comparing a study we had made a long 
time ago before we actually implemented the program. 

The information we have on which we are actually implementing 
it does show that it is more economical to the Government to imple- 
ment this program. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask one question? 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 


LEGISLATION TO STIMULATE REENLISTMENT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. General Stone, the Committee on Armed 
Services has passed several pieces of legislation to stimulate reenlist- 
ment of experienced trained men. What legislation is still necessary, 
that is recommended by the Department of Defense, that has not 
been passed by this session of Congress in that regard? 

General Stone. As I understand it, there are two bills still before 
the Congress that have not yet been acted upon which would have 
a very measurable effect on the overall attractiveness of the military 
career. 

One of them is the survivor’s benefits bill, and the other is the 
Regular officer augmentation bill. 

I think both of those would have decidedly favorable effect. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. The survivor’s benefit bill is before the 
Senate at the present time, and the other is before the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

General Stone. Yes. 
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Senator Stennis. Are most of these items in this 3 billion plus 
figure salaries and compensation items that are set by law? 

General Stone. Almost the entire amount is set by statutory pay 
rates of one description or another. 

Senator Stennis. Are there any further questions on this item? 

Your additional justification here now, as I understand you are 
asking for authority to spend out of funds for the current fiscal year 
this $57 million plus. 

General Stone. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. This appropriation bill will hardly be signed 
before this year is out. 

General Stone. It is under the expectation that it will become law 
before the first of July and will therefore authorize the use of fiscal 
year 1957 funds for the liqudation of obligations incurred during 
fiscal year 1956 in excess of funds available. 


DEFICIENCY OPERATION 


General Bocarr. Senator Stennis, this is a case of operating on a 
deficiency. This technique has been used before and it does work. 
That is the reason for this. We will be covered and we will meet our 
payroll. 

Senator Stennis. Are there any other questions? 

All right, General Stone, thank you very much, sir. 

Does the committee wish to proceed further now? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, with your permission we will 
insert in the record the detailed tabulations and justification. 

Senator Stennis. You may do so. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


Title 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(2) (3) | (4) 





Pay and allowances... | $2, 993, 232,395 | $3, 217,100,000 | $3, 266, 901, 000 
Individual clothing - SocwokWshdetdtencecstact boat 78, 858, 000 72, 005, 000 71, 373, 000 
Movements, permanent change of station--_-- ese 180, 665, 301 216, 813, 000 220, 114, 000 
Subsistence in kind 368, 294, 950 206, 254, 000 200, 352, 000 
| Uae Shes sEe es Pca Sane 5, 006, 000 6, 710, 000 7, 013, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) ____---- | 3, 626, 056, 646 | 3, 718, 882,000 
| 


Summary of military personnel strength 


j 
Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 
actual planned planned 


j ] 
End End End 
Average | strength | Average | strength | Average | strength 
strength | June 30, | strength | June 30, | strength | June 30, 
1955 1956 1957 


Type of personnel 


QRS 6.6, bela <n 5 --14454--shepadteed 132, 733 | 137,149 | 143,130 | 144,720 142, 500 
Enlisted 817,887 | 818,478 | 797,340 | 768, 130 5 789, 100 
3, 532 2, 900 3, 920 

268 | 250 480 











957,609 | 959,946 | 944, 270 916, 000 936, 000 
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PrRoGRAM: Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Sum oe of requirements by project 


Title 1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Pay and allowances of officers _- | $955,319, 395 | $1, 116, 410, 000 $1, 177, 646, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 2, 023, 797, 277 2, 091, 419, 000 2, 080, 177, 000 
Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force Ac ademy 

| 14, 055, 723 9, 211, 000 9, 018, 000 


Advances to or payments for other departments, | 
agencies, or governments on a reimbursable basis - --- 60, 000 60, 000 
| 


Total program requirements (obligations) _.......- 2, 993, 232,395 | 3,217, 100, 000° 3, 266, 901, 000 


| 


Project: Pay and allowances of officers 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $1 
Fiscal year 1956 ey ae 2 
Fiseal year 1955 


77, 646, 000 
16, 410, 000 
955, 319, 395 


en 
] 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of officer per- 
sonnel on extended active duty, including basic pay, quarters and subsistence 
allowances, incentive pay, mustering-out payments, special pay for physicians 
and dentists, allowances for uniforms, station per diem allowances, personal 
allowances for general officers, lump-sum terminal leave payments, severance pay 
and other allowances prescribed by law. The estimates are based on a programed 
officer beginning strength of 144,720, an ending strength of 142,500, and man- 
years of 144,373, which includes 35 Reserve officers to be on extended active duty 
with the Air Force under provisions of section 5 of the National Defense Act, as 
amended and section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. Provision 
has been made in the estimates for increased cost in the areas of basic pay, quarters 
and subsistence allowance as result of the higher number of officer man-years 
(1,243) programed for the year and the planned increase in the officer grade 
structure. In addition provision has been made for the increase of 2,573 in the 
number of officer man-years programed for flying as crew members. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength of 
each grade by the average rates of pay and allowances for each grade which 
have been derived from the latest analysis of military pay records and the most 
recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 





Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1956 1957 





NN ii ie atk xis tiiadibandisahonctan en ‘ : $687, 222,000 | $718, 138, 000 
Quarters allowance “eeteefss ss isi ee : 141, 892, 000 155, 705, 000 
Subsistence allowance. ---- Se ae: ; 82, 166, 000 2, 833, 000 
Incentive pay: 
OS ee eee eieiaderas swathes 169, 752,000 | 183, 586, 000 
Noncrew members. - , ta 3 Seaman 762, 000 | 785, 000 
Personal allowances, gener: ‘al office ors Fie | 85, 000 85, 000 
Special pay, physicians and dentists SS A a 5, 302, 000 | 5, 474, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowances_____- iis sae . 950, 000 | 9, 062, 000 
Uniform allowance . 160, 000 3, 740, 000 
Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force Reserve officers al 300, 000 300, 000 
Lump-sum terminal] leave pay- halen : tm 7, 394, 000 9, 720, 000 
Severance pay-.-- yee — 907, 000 972, 000 
Hazardous duty pay--.-.-.---..--- 207, 000 214, 000 
Mustering-out payments. ---__-__- ao : sees 2, 778, 000 , 311, 000 
Missing persons pay --- iri ‘ te 101, 000 | 51, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage | on separat ion) _- 864, 000 , 102, 000 
Pay and allowances of officers detailed to other agencies outside ws art - 
ment of Defense on a reimbursable basis____- Dalat : ; 1, 568, 000 , 568, 000 


PU nkakatinhehichasAd cbdwidadhstiedinhnbiinen ponies 1, 116, 410, 000 » 646, 000 
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Annual rates of pay and allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 201, 301, 302, 


as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 


Grade | Basic pay 


General 410 | $306 | $574. 56 | 


Colonel... -- ; , 407 | 
Lieutenant colonel 6, 958 
Major.- 6, 272 
Captain a P 5, 381 | 
Ist lieutenant 4, 005 


1, 324 574. 56 
1,441 | 574. 56 
1, 304 574. 56 
1 . 
938 | 574. 56 
5, 839 | 
4, 764 
4, 268 
3, 702 


| 
| 
2d lieutenant 3, 047 | 815 | 574. 56 | 
w- 3 
| 


, 317 574. 56 | 
, 124 | 574. 56 | 
035 | 574. 56 | 
827 574. 56 | 


Quarters | Subsistence Total 


| 


| 


131 | 574. 56 | 


$12, 880. 56 
10, 305. 


, 436, 


SI > O11 9 


, 973. £ 
, 150. 
, O86. ! 
517. 


730. 


6, 462. 


5, 877 


5, 103. 56 


Pay and allowances (basic pay, quarters, and subsistence allowance, Public Law 351, 
81st Cong., secs. 201, 301, 302, as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 


| | 
Grade | Man-years | Average rate 


General. 445 | $12, 880. 56 
Colonel . sintseil , 798 10, 305. 56 | 
Lieutenant colonel weunandetta , 633 8, 973. 56 
Major. - -- a 2, 420 8, 150. 56 | 
Captain «a he , 630 | 7, 086. 56 
ist lieutenant. -- ; 5 er , 344 5, 517. 56 | 
2d lieutenant -- ; ——— 20, 992 | 4, 436. 56 
Ww-4_. ‘ . a. 6 . 7, 730. 56 | 
w-3 : 6, 462. 56 
[-2_. ; ni b vile | y . 56 | 
WP heack . diiieiade a vac | 38 | . 56 


Amount 


$5, 732, 
49, 446, 
86, 442, 
182, 735, 
287, 927, 
228, 118, 
93, 132, 
1, 492, 

5, 267, 


12, 108, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 





Total 








Incentive pay, crew members (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204, as 
Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 


Grade | Man-years | Average rate 


Amount 





Crew members: | | 

General : pecaietio é $1, 946 
Colonel J | { | 2, 739 
Lieutenant colonel aie i stac caaias oles , 869 | 2, 684 
Major - _ ie pipe ge . ee 3, 2, 651 
Captain . a caine : 5, f 2, 399 
Ist lieutenant aa 

2d lieutenant 


$720, 
8, 157, 
13, 068, 
35, 256, 
61, 383, 
44, 220, 
20, 782, 





Total 7 samen ad 
Noncrew members: 595 man-years at $1,320-. 


183, 586, 
785, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 
000 





Total incentive pay............-- 


184, 371, 


000 
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Personal allowances—General officers (Public Law 351, 81st Cong. and Public Law 
381, 80th Cong., as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 


Man-years Rate Amount 


Chief of Staff ; $6, 400 | $6, 400 
Senior member of Staff Committee of United Nations...._____| 3, § 3, 900 
Gt in tet anna oncukedaneienaetenmeha coi dale a ' , 36, 800 
Lieutenant general.................- 2 ee 37, 400 


ian tee hae das nn eek ie a dda en eae eae ‘ 
IN Na ie dc ania 
Special Ray for physicians and dentists (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., and Public Law 84, 83d | 
Cong | 
5,395 man-years at $1,200 
Overseas station per diem allowances (Public Law 351, Slst C ong., sec. 303): | 
8,785 man-years at $1,031.57 ies 9, 062, 000 
Allowance for uniforms and equipment (Public Law 476, 82d Cong., 
10,274 officers at $300- Se eee | 
2,787 officers at $200__.._....--- Sater ncae, ; ; 
1,007 officer recalls at $100 eee ome 101, 000 
———————_ | 3, 740, 000 
Lump-sum settlement to Air Force Reserve officers (Public Law 691, 74th Cong.): } 
100 officers at $3,000 } 300, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay ments (Public Law 704, 79th Cong. as amended): 
15,659 officers at $620.70 (average 35 days) ‘ aaa 9, 720, 000 
Severance pay (Public Law 381 and Public Law 810, 80th Cong. and Public Law 351, Sist. 
Cong.): 165 officers, at $5,888_- | 972, 000 
Hazardous duty pay (Public Law 351, ‘Sist Cong., as amended by Public Law 20, 84th | 
Cong.): 162 man-years, at $1,320. __--- . ais ae 214, 000 
Mustering-out payments (Public Law 550, 82d viene ): 
7,640 officers, at $300__.........--- ; $2, 292, 000 
5,094 officers, at $200 ; ‘ a 1, 019, 000 
es ee 3, 311, 000 
Missing persons pay (Public Law 490, 77th Cong. as amended): 6 man-years, at $8,453_- 51, 000 
Travel allowance—mileage on separation (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 303): 15,833 | 
officers, at $69.60_- i 1, 102, 000 
Pay and allowances of pe rsonnel detailed to other agencies outside Department of Defense 
(Public Law 157, 84th Cong., sec. 604) -. | 1, 568, 000 


6, 474, 000 


Total Pe neoecns eee . _.-| 1,177, 646, ‘000 





Project: Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 


Program requirements: 
Fiseal year 1957_--- en $2, 080, 177, 000 
Fiscal year 1956------ ; ; ote 2, 091, 419, 000 
Fiseal year 1955-_-_- on hdbinibe 2, 023, 797, 277 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of enlisted per- 
sonnel on active duty; including basic pay, quarters allowance, subsistence allow- 
ance, foreign duty pay, incentive pay, mustering-out payments, station per diem 
allowance, reenlistment bonus, severance pay, lump sum terminal leave payments, 
and other allowances prescribed by law. The estimates are based on a programed 
beginning strength of 768,130, an ending strength of 789,100, and man-years of 
772,605. Provision has been made in the estimates for increased cost in the areas 
of basic pay and quarters allowance. The increase in these two areas is attribut- 
able to the higher grade structure and the additional longevity affecting basic pay 
which results from a more mature force due to substantially fewer losses planned 
in fiseal year 1957. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength of 
each grade by the average rates of pay and allowances for each grade which have 
been derived from the latest analysis of military pay records and the most recent 
personnel sample surveys. 
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Summary of program requirements 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


Basic pay ; ade $1, 385, 232,000 | $1, 440,097, 000 
Quarters allowance - SaceSmali inaceadiesniien ; 325, 882, 000 333, 219, 000 
Subsistence allowance -. a 1 sds tveiincebsieadeanell thon | 112, 170, 000 107, 712, 000 
Foreign duty ee sce cecilia dh er tea. cha tek Dh as 36, 303, 000 36, 948, 000 
| 21, 708, 000 22, 509, 000 
ieoantive pe 4y—none rew members. acai | 2, 983, 000 | 2, 772, 000 
Overseas station allowance mak padoos 15, 902, 000 16, 038, 000 
SEIROIS TROID i oii <csteged teresn cennesd ence etowemet itdieispredasl 68, 938, 000 40, 450, 000 
Hazardous duty pay- 640, 000 706, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay y (including commuted rations). Ses 51, 894, 000 34, 114, 000 
Severance pay-- a sanineie® sumitilic'oatil cate aghliialien gasam 1, 855, 000 1, 794, 000 
Mustering-out pay ments. nesses édiatinme eae matea 47, 311, 000 29, 508, 000 
Missing persons pay- 35, 000 7, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage on discharge) | 18, 566, 000 12, 303, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel engaged in operation of messes 

at which meals are sold to officers and civilians, reimbursable (Public | 

FA et ee 2, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 








PO shicinitmntneeeaan INR Hie aennt khan eS aEa es apie ae | 2, 091, 419, 000 2, 080, 177 


Basic pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 346, 82d Cong., 
and Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 


Average 


annual rates| 4™mount 


Grade Man-years 


Master sergeant Pull ; 55, 806 $3,387 | $189,015, 000 
Technical sergeant 68, 189 2, 827 192, 770, 000 
Staff sergeant Sei acoe eal 133, 612 2, 348 313, 721, 000 
Airman Ist class iinitesed accede kel sided ‘ 145, 342 1, 906 277, 022, 000 
Airman 2d class 195, 785 1, 419 277, 819, 000 
Airman 3d class__-.------ Niuteuthdeiaaeed 134, 659 ; 151, 087, 000 
Airman basic ‘ 39, 212 38, 663, 000 


Total 772, 6 1, 440, 097, 000 
Quarters allowance (Public Law 771, 81st Cong., as amended): 
354,511 man-years, at $939.94 333, 219, 000 
Subsistence allowances (Public Law 351, ‘Slst Cong., as amended by Public Law 346, 82d 
Cong.)— 
When rations in kind not available: 
12,825 man-years, at $938.05 (at $2.57 per day) $12, 031, 000 
When authorized to mess separately or on leave: 
243,834 man-years, at $383.25 (at $1.05 per day) 93, 449, 000 
Augmentation of commuted rations allowance for meals taken separately 
(Public Law 253, 84th Cong.): 
3,719,575 meals, at $0.60___- 





Total subsistence allowances. -.-.........--..-..- iiebinal ouseiadubidinibinaakiheeias tgatate 107, 712, 000 





Foreign duty pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 206, and Public Law 458, 83d 
Cong., sec. 729) 


Grade Man-years | Annual rates Amount 





Master sergeant 15, 456 $27 
I is ice ccsnica minnie sitll ab saincedaaadadanamaiaiaaaas > 20, 281 240 
Staff sergeant | 41, 502 192 
Airman Ist class 50, 843 156 
Airman 2d class_- ‘ 75, 242 
i 41, 626 


244, 950 | 
787 





244, 193 
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Incentive pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204, as amended by Public Law 20, 
84th Cong.) 


Grade Man-years | Annual rates Amount 


Master sergeant ’ sewewkice initia 2,172 
Technical sergeant. - 2% 3, 375 
Staff sergeant___- i ee ‘ é 6, 169 | 
Airman Ist class - - 5 : Lambie blow 5, 881 | 
Airman 2d class_______--- ‘ ‘ Saudi 5, 021 | 
Airman 3d class_- ioe oy = 1, 333 


$2, 737, 000 
3, 915, 000 
6, 255, 000 
5, 187, 000 
3, 615, 000 

800, 000 


Total - eae suabaaahows ma ee ‘ TRE Niitendinedens 22, 509, 000 
Noncrew members: 


4,200 man-years at $660 . ee 


ay dds 


| 
| 
Crew members: “a 
| 
1 


Total incentive pay 25, 281, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 303): | 
20,478 at $783.19 did 16, 038, 000 
Reenlistment bonus (P ublic Law 351, 8ist C ong. as amended by Public Law 20, | 
84th Cong.) | 
52,206 reenlistees at $7 ae a $39, 851, 000 | 
8,256 indefinites at $72. < 599, 000 | 
— 40, 450, 000 
Hazardous-duty pay (Public Law 351, 8lst Cong., sec. 204, as amended by P ublie Law 20, i 
84th Cong.): | 
1,070 airmen at $660 7 706, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 
152,670 airmen at $200.35 (average 33 days) | 30, 587, 000 
Commuted ration allowance while on terminal leave (Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 152,670 
airmen, at $23.10 (average 33 days, at $0.70 per day) ; 3, 527, 000 
Severance pay, disability (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 403): 1,070 airmen, at $1,677 1, 794. 000 
Mustering-out payments (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.): 
72,378 airmen, at $300. __- 7, 713, 000 
38,973 airmen, at $200_____- oes ss ee hulls dca hciataca hein 7, 795, 000 
— — 29, 508, 000 
Missing persons pay (Public Law 490, 77th Cong., as amended): 2 airmen, at $3,513 7, 000 
Travel allowance, separation (Public Li aw 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 303): 156,533 airmen, at $78.60_| 12, 303, 000 
Pay and allowances of personnel engaged in operation of messes at which meals are sold to | 
to officers and civilians (Public Law 157, 84th Cong., sec. 612)_...________. cal 2, 000, 000 


| 
2, 080, 177, 000 





Project: Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force academy cadets 


Program requirements:* 
Fiscal year 1957 $9, 018, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 Pic aes : ; 9, 211, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 ; _ 14, 055, 723 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of aviation and 
Air Force Academy cadets; including basic pay, severance pay, incentive pay, 
and separation travel allowance. The estimates are based on a programed be- 
ginning strength of 2,900 aviation cadets and 250 Air Force Academy cadets, 
an ending stre ength of 3,920 aviation cadets and 480 Air Force Academy cadets, 
and man-years of 3,328 aviation cadets and 514 Air Force Academy cadets. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength 


by the average rates of pay and allowances which were derived from the latest 
analysis of military pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 
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Summary of program requirements 





| 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 | 1957 





Basic pay- eiee A : _..---.-------| $5,068,000 | $5, 125, 000 
Subsistence allowance eee ars a earciae Es oe oe 2, 161, 000 | 2, 165, 000 
Quarters allowance --- iii Le eae <eeeul 47, 000 43, 373 
Incentive pay—flying—nonrated—noncrew ees eet etal 1, 836, 000 | 1, 573, 000 
Mustering-out payments.----_--....-...----------- bene . | 31, 800 | 0 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay .. es a aes 7 Sesaacl 39, 000 | 65, 000 
Severance pay. : ‘ a6 449 444 
Travel allowance ‘(mileage | on discharge) - - end ae are abenbate a 27, 431 | 45, 745 


Total aisles . ie eC oe 9, 210, 680 | 9, 017, 562 
Rounded to atte : 7 steer 9, 211, 000 9, 018, 000 


Basic pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 346, 82d Cong. and Public Law 20, 
84th Cong.): 
3,328 aviation cadet man-years at $1,333.80 per 
year ncumascwn Oe) S00, GOO 
514 Air Foree Academy cadet man-years at 
$1,333.80 per year 686, 000 
—————— $5, 125, 000 
Subsistence allowance (Public Law 351, 81st Cong.): 
3,328 aviation — man-years at $574.56 
514 Air Foree Academy cadets at $492.75 (365 
days at $1.35 per day)_....-......--- 253, 000 
———-_ 2, 165, 000 
Quarters allowances (Public Law 771, 8lst Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 346, 82d Cong.): 50 aviation cadet man-years at 
$867.46 43, 373 
Incentive pay flying—nonrated, nonerew (Public Law 20, 84th 
Cong.): 2,622 aviation cadets at $600_--_- 1, 573, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 
582 aviation eadets at $111.51 (average 21 days) - 65, 000 
Severance pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 403): 2 aviation 
On once tise di cies tutes teeters onactainnaeten cae 444 
Travel allowance—mileage on discharge (Public Law 351, 8lst 
Cong.): 582 aviation cadets at $78.60 45, 745 


SOCR oko. Jee 9, 017, 562 
Rounded to eae 9, 018, 000 


PROGRAM: INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Summary of requirements by project 





Title 


(1) 


Monetary clothing allowances. ...........................-...| $78,858,000 | $72,005,000 | $71, 373, 000 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


(2) (3) | (4) 


ae 





Total program requirements (obligations) pis | 78, 858, 000 72, 005, 000 | 71, 373, 000 


Project: Monetary clothing allowances 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_---_--- eect . ae ae ae $ 373, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_ Bi f ~ 005, 000 
Fiseal year 1955__- See : = ere a 3, 858, 000 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for monetary clothing allowances payable 
to enlisted personnel and aviation cadets for individual clothing at rates prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense. These allowances are as follows: Initial clothing 
allowances, basic maintenance allowances, standard maintenance allowances, 
special supplemental allowances, and civilian clothing allowances for airmen 
assigned to duties which require the wearing of civilian clothing in the perform- 
ances of official duties, such as airmen assigned to air attachés, military mis- 
sions, special investigations, intelligence activities or assigned in countries where 
the wearing of civilian clothing is mandatory. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary of program requirements 


Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 





Initial clothing allowances___-_--_- $29, 472, 000 $30, 120, 000 
Basic maintenance allowances -- / 24, 180, 000 23, 427, 000 
Standard maintenance allowances , 17, 174, 000 16, 791, 000 
Special supplemental allowances_.........-.....--- 1, 179, 000 1, 035, 000 


72, 005, 000 71, 373, 000 


Computation of fund requirements by type of allowance 


Initial allowance, military clothing: 
149,830 airmen, at $193.60 _ $29, 007, 000 
510 cadets, at $186.15______-_- ; 95, 000 
3,600 WAF, at $237.50_--. ; ; 855, 000 


$29, 957, 000 
Initial allowance, civilian clothing: 

488 airmen, at $300__ : : 146, 000 

17 airmen, at $200__- , 3, 000 

138 airmen, at $100__-_- sirand a 14, 000 
163, 000 


man-years (including cadets and WAF), at $50.40_ _- aaah 
Standard maintenance allowance, military clothing: 231,306 airmen 

man-years (including WAF), at $72____ : Sa ' 16, 654, 000 
Standard maintenance allowance, civilian clothing: 1,585 airmen 

man-years, at $86.40 : xs i 137, 000 


23, 427, 000 


Special supplemental allowance 


72 1100th security squadron, at $80 $5, 760 
7,200 Air police, at $41.15 296, 280 
1,140 Special duty, male, at $34.75 39, 615 
38 Special duty, female, at $32.80____._____ 1, 246 
456 WAF medical specialists, at $16.55 7, 547 
554 WAF technicians, at $41.35 22, 908 
30 WAF band personnel, at $80 2, 400 
37,458 Winter underwear, at $9____- 337, 122 
530 Recruiting personnel, at $80 42, 400 
80,000 Jacket substitution, at $3.50 280, 000 

$1, 035, 278 

1, 035, 000 


Total monetary clothing allowances__......__-------- 71, 373, 000 


77770 —56——68 
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PROGRAM: MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Summary of requirements by project 


Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
(1) | @ 3 | @ 


POS mao veras of GIVIGIAE ob onc nnn vices ccnudancecent | —_ 396, 779 | $158, 859, 000 $155, 199, 000 

PCS movements of organized units. 5, 400, 522 7, 876, 000 | 9, 445, 000 

PCS movements of military personnel by Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service and/or international commercial airlift....| 35, 868, 000 50, 078, 000 55, 470, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) __.----.-.- 180, 665, 301 216, 813, 000 220, 114, 000 


| 
| 
| amen 
at 
| 
! 


Project: PCS movements of individuals 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $155, 199, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 158, 859, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 139, 396, 779 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expenses related to all PCS 
movements of individuals or casual groups to first Air Force duty stations, 
between Air Force duty stations, and upon separation; including assignment of 
individuals from other military services (Army, Navy, etc.) to first Air Force 
duty station; officer appointees from civil life or service academies, Reserve, Air 
Force ROTC, or Air National Guard officers called, recalled, or reassigned to 
extended active duty; reassignment within the Air Force; travel to and from 
formal training courses; movement of dependents and household goods of mili- 
tary personnel authorized in connection with PCS movements; dislocation 
allowance payable to military personnel with dependents for the expenses incurred 
in relocating their households upon a permanent change of station. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Because of the great emphasis placed on the travel economy in recent years, 
the Air Force has thoroughly reexamined its assignment policies with the objec- 
tive of increasing the period of assignment at one place. As a result, the lengt h 
of oversea tour has been increased in many areas, and voluntary extensions in 
oversea tours have been authorized wherever possible. In addition, certain 
training moves have been combined with oversea rotation moves. The move- 
ments outlined below by type of movement reflect this austere travel economy 
program of the Air Force and, therefore, represent the minimum number of 
PCS movements required to achieve the activations and deployment objectives 
contained in the fiscal year 1957 military personnel program. 

The fund requirements were determined by detailed computation using the 
most recent average cost factors for mileage, dependency, household goods 
shipments, contract packing, crating and storage. A representative computa- 
tion is shown on page 5-33. The following is a summary of the travel require- 
ments for PCS movements of individuals: 

Travel of: (1) Enlistees, reenlistees, and prior service personnel from recruiting 
stations to indoctrination training centers; (2) reenlistees and prior service 
personnel from Air Force installations or other service installations to new duty 
assignment station or training school; (3) airmen from installations of other 
services to the first Air Force duty station or training schools; (4) accepted 
aviation cadet applicants or officer candidates from civil life or recruiting sta- 
tions to flying training or Officer Candidate School; and (5) recalled airmen 
reservists from home to first duty station or school: 


Fiscal year 1956, 157,474 moves $7, 586, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 154,876 moves 7, 514, 000 
Travel of newly appointed officers, recalled Reserve, Air Force 
ROTC and National Guard officers, and officers transferred from 
another military service to first Air Force duty station: 
Fiscal year 1956, 5,659 moves 1, 647, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 5,745 moves 1, 825, 000 
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Travel of airmen from indoctrination training centers to technical, 
flying training, and other formal schools including Army, Navy, 
and contract_schools: 

Fiscal year 1956, 115,000 moves 
Fiscal year 1957, JOGOS Wneweeia: <eettilig ck oleae 
Travel of officers and airmen (from other than indoctrination training) 
to formal schools conducted under Air Force training programs: 
Beusme year 1000, 280s movee.. <.....6...<<265-4- 
Fiscal year 1957, 11,938 moves_.........--..-.-- 
Travel of flying training students between flying training stations: 
Fiscal year 1956, 17,673 moves 
Fiscal year 1957, 16,193 moves-__---_- 

Travel of officers and airmen school graduates and eliminees to first 
duty station from technical schools, contract schools, flying 
training schools, and other formal schools: 


Fiscal year 1956, 125;554 moves: = 222.222 -22-2.- a aparatiod 
Fiscal year 1957, 123,715 moves 
Rotation travel between major commands with the continental 
United States as directed by Headquarters, USA 
Fiscal year 1956, 65,940 moves 
Fiscal year 1957, TON NOI i et nc Waele nae ee 
Travel of (1) personnel from continental United States to overseas 
processing stations; (2) from port of debarkation to oversea base; 
(3) from oversea base to port of embarkation; and (4) from port 
of debarkation to duty station, hospital, school assignment, or 
point of separation from the service (excludes MSTS transpor- 
tation costs): 
Fiscal year 1956, 292,911 moves..___..............--....--- 
Fiscal year 1957, 305,114 moves 
The following computation is a representative example of the 
method used for the computation of above travel costs: 
Officers: 37,178, at $102 (1,700 miles, at $0.06)__ $3, 792, 000 
Wives: 29,742, at $102 (1,700 miles, at $0.06)_ 3, 034, 000 
Children: 29,742, at $51 (1,700 miles, at 
1, 517, 000 
Household goods (van) shipments: 
6, 023, 000 
Househood goods (rail) shipments: 13,384, 
at $204.80 2, 741, 000 
Packing and crating (rail): 13,384, at $375__ 5, 019, 000 


Total, officers 22, 126, 000 


Airmen: 267,936, at $102 (1,700 miles, at $0.06) _ 27, 329, 000 
Wives: 53,587, at $102 (1,700 miles, at $0.06)_ 5, 466, 000 
Children: 53,587, at $51 (1,700 miles, at 
$0.03) 2, 732, 000 
Household goods (van) shipments: 22,775, 
5 719, 000 

ny goods (rail) shipments: 22 wry 
at $128 2, 915, 000 
Packing and crating (rail): 22,775, at $260__ 5, 921, 000 


Total, airmen 51, 082, 000 


73, 208, 000 
Reassignment travel within major air command areas in the Zone 
of Interior and overseas (excludes travel via MSTS): 
Fiscal year 1956, 106,986 moves 
Fiscal year 1957, 105,953 moves 
Travel of dependents and household goods of military personnel 
separating from the service from last Air Force station to home 
or point of entry into service. Includes travel of dependents 
and houshold goods of deceased, retired, injured, interned, 
missing, or captured military personnel: 
Fiscal year 1956, 48,604 moves 
Fiscal year 1957, 38,462 moves- ---- 
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Travel of individuals selected as Air Force Academy cadets upon 
entry into the Air Foree Academy: 
Fovesl year 2000, Dee GROVER onc nocncccncactsscnvectebindel $26, 000 
pascal year 3957, S70 MOVES... << 6cnnnceetes. ll ledeee nee 27, 000 
Dislocation allowance payable to military personnel with dependents 
for the expenses incurred in relocating their households upon a 
permanent change of station: 
Fiscal year 1956 14, 165, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 13, 864, 000 
Travel performed by military personnel at the request of other 
Federal agencies, governments, or international organizations on 
a reimbursable basis: 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1957 325, 700 


Total, fiscal year 1957 155, 199, 000 


Project: PCS movements of organized units 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $9, 445, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 7, 876, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 5, 400, 522 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expenses related to movements of 
organized units of military personnel including movement of their dependents 
and household goods (excludes movements of organizational equipment and 
impedimenta); and dislocation allowance payable to military personnel with 
dependents for the expenses incurred in relocating their households upon a perma- 
nent change of station. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The movements as outlined below are required in order that the Air Force can 
deploy and rotate its organized units in accordance with the fiscal year 1957 
deployment schedules. Approximately 55 percent of the organizational moves 
will be to, from, between or within oversea areas to meet operational commit- 
ments dictated by national policy. The remaining 45 percent of the movements 
of organized units will occur within the Zone of Interior. These will result prin- 
cipally from movement of units to newly opened or expanded bases and are 
required by the continual buildup to 137 wings. 

The fund requirements were determined by detailed computations using the 
most recent average cost factors for each type of movement. The following is a 
summary of movements required by type of movement: 


Movements of organized units within the continental United States: 
Fiscal year 1956, 14,084 individumle.o... - os... ccc Sec c5e _.. $2, 481, 000 
Fisenl year 1067, 33.528 ina@ivitl.. ooo ck cede 4, 444, 000 


Movements of organized units to, from, between, or within oversea 
areas, Headquarters USAF directed. Excludes MSTS trans- 
portation: 
Fiscal year 1956, 10,856 individuals 3, 517, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 9,601 individuals 2, 252, 000 
Movements of organized units to, from, between, or within oversea 
areas, major command directed: 
Fiscal year 1956, 12,825 individuals... - i. ....<~..---...s.-- 1, 025, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 16,501 individuals 1, 319, 000 
Dislocation allowance to military personnel with dependents for 
expenses incurred in relocating household upon a PCS: 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1957 


Total, fiscal year 1957 
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Project: PCS movements of military personnel by Military Sea Transport Service 
and/or international commercial airlift 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_- bbs en hae by AS _.. $55, 470, 000 
Fiseal year 1956 sawalmees ..c:... 60078 000 
Fiscal year 1955 ey eure ‘ 35, 868, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for transportation by Military Sea Transport 
Service and/or international commercial airlift not obtained on a tariff basis, in 
connection with all PCS movements or military personnel; individuals or organi- 
zations, their dependents, household goods, and privately owned automobiles. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements under this project were determined by applying the most 
recent average cost factors derived from the latest MSTS billings to the estimated 
number of moves required to support the Air Force rotational and deployment 
plan for fiscal year 1957. Computation of fund requirements is as follows: 


Fiscal year 1956: 

11,523 officer moves, at $1,009.28___ ~~ ___. $11, 630, 000 
181,925 airmen moves, at $143.18 ____- co sic anda ie iene 
193,448 moves eee ae _. 87, 678, 000 

Fiscal year 1957: 

12,555 officer moves, at $1.009.28____- $12, 671, 000 

183,675 airmen moves at $143.18______- , ; - 6, 299, 000 


UE NI talc er eid ens ee os err alee ae 8, 970, 000 
International commercial airlift of Army personnel and their 
pendents on a reimbursable basis: 
Fiscal year 1956_--_--_---- ah 5 ; i 400, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 4 : cise auate et }, 500, 000 


Total, fiscal year 1957 ait ae a it Re 55, 470, 000 


PROGRAM: SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Summary of requirements by project 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
| 


(40) 





CONe TN oie ae os asss cs cnguueeetoees ....| $368, 294,950 | $206, 254,000 | $200, 352, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) .._......----- 368, 294, 950 206, 254, 000 200, 352, 000 


Project: Subsistence in kind 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957__-- .......-. $200, 352, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_--_- ae ee tak stacha ap das 206, 254, 000 
Fiscal vear 1955_-_--_- ee ; . 368, 294, 950 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the procurement of subsistence supplies 
for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including emergency and operational 
rations; also includes the payment of meals furnished under contract (when 
approved by Headquarters USAF) at commercial facilities where the payment 
of commuted rations would create an individual hardship and/or the costs for 
establishment of a Government mess facility are prohibitive. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement is based on the number of rations to be furnished airmen 
entitled to be subsisted at Government expense. The personnel strengths are 
based on the USAF military personnel program. The ration rates are based on an 
average of actual ration costs experienced by the Air Force during the period July 
through October 1955. Other factors are based on actual statistical surveys and 
experience of prior fiscal years. The reduction in the fund requirements is due 
primarily to a decrease of approximately 23,000 average man-years in the Zone of 
Interior and 1,500 average man-years overseas and a reduction of 1 day’s subsist- 
ence requirement. Fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 anticipated reimburse- 
ments have been reduced by $156 million due to all resale subsistence items being 
included in the Commissary Division of the Air Force stock fund effective July 
1, 1955. 


Summary of program requirements 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


Consumption requirements, Zone of Interior $106, 921,000 | $100, 456, 000 
Consumption requirements, overseas 81, 333, 000 81, 896, 000 
Meals sold on a reimbursable basis-...--- oe 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
Resale items sold on a reimbursable basis___........-.-------------------.--- 0 0 


rane; SO CII oe ook oc bacancisdanescanbeusessenéns 206, 254, 000 200, 352, 000 
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Man-years 


Consumption requirements—Zone of Interior: 
Average number of airmen, Zone of Interior... 
Less: 

Airmen on transports ‘ ide 
Airmen on monetary allowance. 
Airmen on special rations. - 
— 230, 683 
Airmen entitled to subsistence in kind sates bie 296, 972 
Less estimated absentees (12 percent) -__- pend osisenie —35, 637 


Net requirement for rations in kind (365 days) -_----- 261, 335 


Man- 

Airmen authorized special rations: years Rate Amount 
Snack meal rations__.__- . 1,482 $2.10 $1,135,953 
In-flight packet rations- -_.__-- 945 2.79 962, 341 
Precooked frozen rations. -- .. 266 3.06 297, 095 
Foil pack rations_ - ----- 436 1.56 248, 258 | 
Combat rations. ; 1.89 76, 573 
5-in-1 rations teoiian { 5, 288 


I nace : a eaten 2, 725, 508 


Operational rations: Quantity Rate Amount 
Survival—Arctic_._- ..- 135,000 $0.99 $133, 650 
Survival—Tropic- - -- 44,500 0.60 26, 700 
Survival—Special ‘ 70,000 3.92 274, 400 


WOGRi s. omieneaiiss-<teatiion.-imeesa 434, 750 


Total consumption requirements, Zone of Interior -. 
Consumption requirements— Overseas: 
Average number of airmen—overseas - 
Less: 
Airmen on transports 
Airmen on monetary allowances 
Airmen on special rations 


Airmen entitled to subsistence in kind 
Less estimated number of absentees (6 percent) - 


Net requirement for rations in kind (365 days) 
Airmen authorized special ra- Man- 
tions: years Rate Amount 
Snack meal rations. - a eo $311, 801 
In-flight packet rations 712 «2.79 725, 065 
Precooked frozen rations --_- 5 3.21 65, 612 
Combat rations. eee ee 1.89 2,406, 887 
5-in-1 rations_- eee 26 «1.61 15, 279 
Total__- ho Soe 3, 524, 644 
Operational rations: Quantity Rate Amount 
Survival—Arctic 119,000 $0.99 $117,810 
Survival—Tropic- -- ---- 24, 700 . 60 14, 820 
Survival—special - - - - -- 2,625 3.92 10, 290 | 
Total j , ‘ 142, 920 
Augmentation for cold climate: 
15,887 man-years, at $0.24X365 days .-- $1, 392, 000 | 
19,602 man-years, at $0.06X365 days 430, 000 
5,524 man-years, at $0.05X365 days 101, 000 
Total __- SEES 5 , 923, 000 
Total consumption requirements—overseas 


Total consumption requirements—worldwide 
Meals sold on a reimbursable basis 


Total, program requirements 


Average 
daily rate 
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Amount 


$1. 02 $97, 295, 000 


2, 726, 000 


435, 000 


| 100, 456, 000 


$76, 305, 


1, 923, 000 


81, 896, 000 


182, 352, 000 
18, 000, 000 


200, 352, 000 
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PrRoGRAM: OTHER Costs 


Summary of requirements by project 


Title 1955 actual | 1956estimate | 1957 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped mili- | 

tary prisoners, and payment of authorized donations_.-_-_-._- | $1, 281,000 | $1, 538, 000 $1, 507, 000 
Mortgage insurance.__-- 30, 000 287, 000 672, 000 
Interest on enlisted Air Force personne] deposits 753, 000 800, 000 497, 000 
Death gratuities 2, 942, 000 4, 085, 000 4, 337, 000 





Total program requirements (obligations) .............-.- 5, 006, 000 6, 710, 000 | 7, 013, 000 


Project: Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped military prisoners, 
and payment of authorized donations 


Program requirements: 
Pinon Weer 1004 6666s cau: .. $1, 507, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_______-_- 1, 538, 000 
Fiscal year 1955__- ts ; ; 1, 281, 000 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for expenses in connection with the appre- 
hension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners and for their 
delivery to the control of the Department of Defense including cost of subsistence 
furnished during the period an enlisted member is detained in civil confinement 
for safekeeping when so requested by military authority, costs of rewards and 
reimbursements for expenses incurred (not to exceed $25 in either case), cost of 
transportation, lodging and subsistence of a guard sent in pursuit of member; 
payment of donations not exceeding $25 to each prisoner upon his release from 
confinement under courts-martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge, 
and donations not exceeding $25 to each person discharged for fraudulent 
enlistment, 

PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Apprehensions 

Based on the latest actual experience, it is estimated that approximately 5,115 
military absentees will be apprehended during the fiscal year. It is further 
estimated on the basis of past experience that each apprehension will cost 
approximately $288.56. 


5,115 apprehensions at $288.56 $1, 476, 000 
Authorized donations 


It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 688 former airmen will be 
discharged from the Air Force under conditions other than honorable and upon 
release will receive a donation of $25. 

It is further estimated on the basis of past experience that 1,342 individuals 
who are discharged from the Air Force due to fraudulent enlistments will receive 
an average donation of $10 each. 


Estimated costs for expenses incurred under this program are distributed as 


follows: 
$17, 200 


30, 620 
31, 000 


Project: mortgage insurance 
Program requirements: 
Fiseal year 1957 $672, 000 
’ iscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Section 124, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, the Housing Act of 1954, aids in 
providing homes for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and their 
families through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed to assist 
such members in financing the construction or purchase of homes, and provides 
that mortgage insurance premiums on loans insured by FHA will be paid by the 
Air Force during the period of ownership by the service member out of appropria- 
tions available for military pay and allowances. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Based on the most recent experience on participation in the program and the 
latest information on average payment, the fiscal year 1957 requirements are 
estimated as follows: 

7,950 officers at $67.30- __- . ss : ._... $535, 000 
2,770 airmen at $49.45 arp : ; 137, 000 


Total ; ; ; ‘ 672, 000 


Project: Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 — $497, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 2 — sanenna ‘GO OOO 
ROE WINE BIR serie alee eign ates es wie ah aes 3 : ahaa 753, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of interest at the rate of 
4 percent per annum on any sum not less than $5 which is on deposit in an indi- 
vidual airman’s deposit account for a period of 6 months or longer, as authorized 
by the Revised Statutes 1307, as amended. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Enlisted personnel of the Air Force, who participate in the program withdraw 
deposits at the completion of their enlistment period. It is estimated that 
186,980 airmen will separate from the Air Force during fiscal year 1957 of whom 
2.71 percent, or 5,067, will be participants in the savings program. The experience 
rate average interest payment is $98.01 per man. Computation of fund require- 
ment is as follows: 


5,067 airmen at $98.01 $497, 000 


Project: Death gratuities 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957__-- _ $4, 337, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_-- - 4, 085, 000 
Fiseal year 1955_- : 2, 942, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of death gratuities to 
beneficiaries of deceased military personnel as authorized by law. Death gratuity 
is composed of basic pay, incentive pay, if applicable, and overseas pay, if 
applicable. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Based on the most recent mortality rates as applied against the programed 
man-years of personnel on flying status and nonflying status, it is estimated the 
fund requirement will be as follows: 


819 officer decedents, at $3,436_-- - - $2, 814, 084 
1,478 enlisted decedents, at $1,020__ 1, 507, 560 
15 aviation cadet decedents, at $967 _ - 14, 505 
1 Air Force Academy cadet decedent, at $667 667 
Total __ _- : : J ; 4, 336, 816 
Rounded to__--_---- creed — 4, 337, 000 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Program and financing 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


. Reserve personnel 
2. Reserve officer candidates 


Total obligations 
FINANCING 
Jnobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted) - - 


$21, 194, 168 | 
8, 631, 847 | 


29, 826, 015 | 


2, 062, 985 | 
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Estimate, | 
1956 | 


| 
$36, 355, 000 
7, 208, 000 


43, 563, 000 | 


Estimate, 
1957 


$52, 513, 000 
6, 787, 000 





31, 889, 000 


43, 563, 000 | 





Summary of requirements by budget program 


Pro- 
gram 
No. 


750 
770 


Reserve personnel 
Reserve officer candidates. 


Total program requirements (obligations) 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
| 


(2) 
$21, 194, 168 | 
8, 631, 847 


29, 826, 015 


ProGraM 750. RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Title 


(1) 


Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers - 
Pay and allowances, active duty for training, airmen - . 
| Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers 
Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, airmen 
| Individual clothing, airmen 
Subsistence-in-kind pieoamedel a 
Travel, active duty for training, officers. - 
| Travel, active duty for training, airmen 
Other costs 


Total program requirements (obligations) - .. 


Requirements by project 


1 





955 actual 


(2) 


$7, 003, 424 
969, 233 

8, 652, 689 
2, 454, 975 
1, 228, 000 
197, 789 
489, 933 
158, 716 

39, 409 


21, 194, 168 


(3) 


$36, 355, 000 


7, 208, 000 | 


43, 563, 000 | 


1956 estimate | 


(3) 


$11, 404, 000 
2, 161, 000 
15, 044, 000 
4, 555, 000 
1, 352, 000 
423, 000 
928, 000 
295, 000 
193, 000 | 


36, 355, 000 | 


| 


(4) 


$52, 513, 000 
6, 787, 000 


59, 300, 000 


1957 estimate 


(4) 


$15, 321, 000 
4, 132, 000 
20, 625, 000 
8, 448, 000 
1, 610, 000 
701, 000 

1, 002, 
438, 000 
236, 000 


52, 513, 000 
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PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 


The Air Force Reserve program is designed to provide trained units and indi- 
viduals necessary to augment regular Air Force organizations and activities 
consistent with mobilization requirements. Trained reserves are an essential 
part of the total air power of the United States. The Air Force Reserve and the 
Air National Guard are the primary sources of additional trained manpower that 
will be immediately required to resist aggression and permit this Nation to carry 
any future war to the enemy. Strong Reserve Forces with the maximum degree 
of combat readiness are essential to our national security. Therefore, it is 
mandatory that the Air Force continue a reserve training program which will 
maintain the skills of those personnel currently in the Reserve and for those 
personnel leaving active duty. The funds requested under this program will 
provide the pay and allowances, travel, clothing, and subsistence for Air Force 
Reserve personnel while participating in necessary training toward achieving 
maximum combat readiness by maintaining and increasing proficiency in previ- 
ously acquired skills as well as upgrading the career fields. 

The training pay groups used in this estimate distinguish between the paid 
training programs authorized as follows: 


Paid training authorized 

48 drills—15 days active duty. 

_. 24 drills—15 days active duty. 
15 days active duty. 

12 drills—15 days active duty. 
_. 15 days active duty. 


Tables I through IV which follow, form the basis for the calculation of fund 
requirements in each of the budget projects. 
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TaBLeE II.—Air Force Reserve programed annual average strengths 


Train- Officers Airmen 
ing 
pay 

group | Flying | Nonfly- Total Flying | Nonfly- Total 

ing ing 


Fiscal year 1957: 
Combat training wings_......| / , 686 | , 468 , 15 746 21, 587 22, 333 
Combat support units........| 4 ‘ 691 5 8 6, 668 6, 816 
Individuals Be cgiak 5, 290 5, 21: 434 649 
30, 314 30, 32¢ 12, 381 


32, 763 » 19 1, 109 41,070 42,179 


TaBLE III.—Estimated numbers participating in short tours of active duty for 
training 


| Train- Officers Airmen 

ing 

pay | 

| group | Flying | Nonfly- Total Flying Nonfly- Total 
} ing ing 





Fiscal year 1957: 
Combat training wings----- Picante 2, 294 | 1, 290 3, 584 512 15, 413 15, 925 
Combat support units a ! . 197 591 788 104 4, 103 4, 207 
Individuals - -- -- ; J . 5, 199 269 5, 468 88 286 374 
| 13 25, 767 25, 780 ad 9, 905 9, 905 


Total oe . 7, 703 27,917 | 35, 620 704 29, 707 30, 411 





Short tours of active duty for training 

Air Force Regulations require that Air Force reservists, who are participating 
in training in a drill pay status, attend 15 day active duty training tours each 
year. Members assigned to existing training category A units perform active 
duty training at the time of the unit encampment which is normally during the 
first quarter of the fiscal year. Members assigned to training category A units 
activated subsequent to the beginning of the fiscal year may perform active duty 
on an individual basis during the year of activation. The following active duty 
participation rates, which were developed from past experience, have been used 
in computing fiscal year 1957 fund requirements: 





| Train- 
ing pay Officers Airmen 
group 





Fiscal year 1957: 
Units (48 paid inactive duty | A_-. 88 percent of Ist quarter | 80 percent of ist quarter 
drills). | average. average. 
Individuals (48 paid inactive | A_-- 88 percent of annual average_| 80 percent of annual average. 
duty drills). 
Individuals (24 paid inactive | B_____| 85 percent of annual average Do. 
duty drills). 


The increase in the active duty training rate in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 
1956 in training pay group A (units) reflects the greater participation expected as 
a result of: (a) the increase in strength, particularly in the airmen area, (b) the 
receipt of additional equipment, (c) permitting members of the units to train only 
with the unit at the scheduled summer encampment, and (d) the stabilization of 
the unit program as a whole. 

The fiscal year 1957 active duty participation rate for training pay group B 
reflects the rate of accomplishment expected based on prior years’ experience. 
During fiscal year 1956, active duty training in this category was restricted to the 
minimum acceptable training rate due to program limitations. 

Based on fiscal year 1955 experience, the active duty participation rate for 
training pay group C (12 paid inactive duty drills) personnel has been estimated 
to be 97 percent of the annual average strength during fiscal year 1956. Begin- 
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ning in fiscal year 1957, the rated personnel of this group will be authorized 48 
paid inactive duty drills (training pay group A—individuals) and the nonrated 
—— will be authorized 24 paid inactive duty drills (training pay group B). 
Vith the authorization of additional paid inactive duty training drills, it is assumed 
that the active duty participation rate of these individuals will become the same 
as already demonstrated by those personnel currently assigned to training pay 
groups A and B., 


Other active duty training 

Training pay group D.—Fifteen-day active duty for training tours have been 
provided for 4,110 officers and 992 airmen assigned to non-drill-pay status (mobili- 
zation designees and/or Air Reserve units (general and professional)) in fiscal year 
1957. 
School tours 

Active duty for training varying in length from 15 to 303 days for the purpose 


of attending Air Force schools have been included for 2,700 officers and 428 airmen 
during fiscal year 1957. 


Special tours 

Special tours also have been provided in both fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 
1957 for specific type individuals and key Reserve personnel in order to enhance 
combat training and the overall mobilization readiness of the Air Force Reserve. 
Tours such as continental air defense joint exercise, gunnery, Air Staff Com- 
mittee on Reserve Policy, the advance and rear echelon cadre are included. 


TABLE 1V.—Estimated inactive duty training drills 





| 





Total | Flying 


Fiscal year 1957: 
Combat training wings---_._-| 175, 488 
Combat support units J 38, 640 
— 270, 048 


794, 592 


Air Force regulations provide that reservists assigned to training programs on 
a pay status must participate in a minimum number of inactive duty training 
periods each quarter of the fiseal year. 

The rates of participation indicated below have been developed from past ex- 
perience and have been applied against the annual average strength set forth in 
table II which results in the estimated inactive duty training drills that will be 
accomplished during fiscal year 1957. 


| Number of | Rate of participation 
axe | inactiv 
rraining pay group | Peuty delle 


authorized | Officers | Airmen 


| 

| Percent Percent 
48 88 76 
24 95 86 





Prosyect 751. Pay anp ALLowances, Active Duty ror TRAINING, OFFICERS, 
$15,321,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, quarters and subsistence 
allowances, incentive pay, and uniform allowances for commissioned officers on 
active duty training tours, including school training. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


Program Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 


Annual tours (15 days): 
Training pay group A (48 paid drills) _- $2, 010, 750 $3, 718 
Training pay group B (24 paid drills) ____- 2 4, 610, 925 , 723, 674 
Training pay group C (12 paid drills) ____ last : 1, 791, 502 0 
Training pay group D (no paid drills) _ - 1,004, 111 , 211, 423 


Re oi hess Ee inde <td keg 3< <s or _ 9, 417, 288 | 2, 815 
School training. ..............- j ‘ t 1, 408, 907 | : 068 
RT Ee nt teen cccuntnse ae : ‘ 534, 222 386 
Uniform allowances. -_--.---.--- 43, 700 400 


11, 404, 117 5, 320, 669 
NOG 5 ok co miicheadasdigienctcewen a a 11, 404, 000 15, 321, 000 


The increased fund requirements in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1956 as 
compared to fiscal year 1955 are attributable to: (a) the Career Incentive Act of 
1955 which increased military pay rates, (b) the Reserve Officer Personnel Act 
which resulted in an increase in the Air Force Reserve grade structure and con- 
sequently higher average pay rates, and (c) the continued growth in Air Force 
Reserve strengths and increased participation rates. 

The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 also reflects the transfer of 
officers assigned to training pay group C in fiscal year 1956 to training pay 
groups A and B effective with fiscal year 1957. The Air Force requested and the 
Department of Defense approved, effective with fiscal year 1957, an increase 
from 12 to 48 paid drills for rated mobilization assignees who are required to 
maintain flying proficiency. The Air Force also received approval, effective with 
fiscal year 1957, to increase from 12 to 24 paid drills those personnel who require 
this additional training to maintain proficiency in their military skills. Transfer 
of these personnel to training pay groups A and B result in additional numbers 
being trained in these categories in fiscal year 1957 with resultant increases in 
fund requirements. 

The increase in special tours reflects the additional number of personnel assigned 
to participating units, together with the introduction in fiscal year 1957 of special 
tours for which the combat crews and specialized individuals are now manned, 
trained, and equipped to accomplish as a normal progression of their training 
program. These tours include long-range overwater flights for troop carrier crews 
and navigation training squadron personnel and supplemental gunnery exercises 
for crews of the fighter bomb wings. 


ProGraM 752, Pay AND ALLOWANCES, AcTIvVE Duty FOR TRAINING, AIRMEN, 
$4,132,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, allowances, and incentive 
pay for Air Force Reserve airmen on active duty training tours, including school 
training. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 





Annual tours (15 days): 
Training pay group A (48 paid drills) -- cata ees E $1, 184,188 | $2,346, 579 
Training pay group B (24 paid drills) -- 530, 711 1, 262, 888 
Training pay group C (12 paid drills) ae 51, 213 0 
Training pay group D (no paid drills) bowie Oia : 68, 340 119, 933 
Ee ere eee ee ae eek sonia | 1, 834,452 | 3,729, 400 
School training ---_---- ali ane daimikad te acnaeteds i 240, 907 145, 787 
Special tours cate deme sa tear ale oat : 85, 522 | 256, 896 
32, 083 
32, 000 


Total project 752 fund requirements--_----------------- ‘ ‘ 2, 160, 881 
Rounded to See Biciibksad aaoee take 2, 161, 000 


4.1 
4,1 
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The increased fund requirements in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1956 as 
compared to fiscal year 1955 are attributable to (a) the Career Incentive Act of 
1955 which increased military pay rates and (b) the continued and very significant 
growth in Air Force Reserve strengths and increased participation rates. 

The increased fund requirement in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 reflects 
the transfer of airmen assigned to training pay group C in fiscal year 1956 to 
training pay group B effective with fiscal year 1957. The Air Force requested 
and received approval to increase from 12 to 24 paid drills those personnel who 
require this additional training to maintain proficiency in their military skills. 

The increased requirement for special tours reflects the additional numbers of 
personnel assigned to the program, together with the introduction in fiscal year 
1957 of special tours such as aircraft maintenance training and long-range over- 
water flights for airerew members assigned to the troop carrier wings. This pro- 
gram is in keeping with the level of training required as the units become more 
fully manned and equipped. 


Prosect 753. Pay anp ALLowaNcess, INactivE Duty TRAINING, OFFICERS, 
$20,625,000 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, incentive pay, adminis- 
trative function pay, and uniform allowances for commissioned officers partici- 
pating in inactive duty training (drills). 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


| 
| Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


Program 





Inactive-duty drills: 
‘Training pay group. A. (48 paid Grills)... ..cnccndcncace ecu ccncsecsae shi $5, 557,980 | $9, 709, 738 
Training pay group B (24 paid drills) ‘ | 8, 053, 511 10, 588, 879 
Training pay group C (12 paid drills) 1, 161, 949 0 

Rial ith cae intoptans diane ticntiitd ect ioheainn begin seman tain sia eda ial 14, 773, 440 | 20, 298, 617 
Administrative function pay 214, 680 247, 140 
CRAP CNW aii ino oti chai dtevda dinkes vce bodes <dadhvndsce ent sddhaidaso 55, 600 79, 400 

GSE RRGEREE Fae PU CONTIN 6. ccieine cncensanswinediie cdaasinennan 15, 043, 720 20, 625, 157 
Rounded to ‘ 5, 044, 20, 625, 000 





The increase in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1956 as compared to fiscal year 
1955 is as explained under budget project 751. The increase in fiscal year 1957 
over fiscal year 1956 results from the transfer of personnel assigned to training 
pay group C in fiscal year 1956 to training pay groups A and B, effective with 
fiscal year 1957, and the increased growth and participation rates in the Air 
Force Reserve program as reflected in the program introduction. 


Prosect 754. Pay AND ALLOWANCES, INAcTIvE-Duty TRAINING, AIRMEN, 
$8,448,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay and incentive pay for 
Air Force Reserve airmen participating in inactive-duty training (drills). 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 





Inactive-duty drills: 
Training pay group A (48 paid drills)_....._____-- pba $3, 645,061 | $6, 692, 362 
Training pay group B (24 paid drills) - 872, 694 1, 755, 642 
Training pay group C (12 paid drills)_._____--- aidedai , 37, 422 | 0 


Total project 754 fund requirements - - : : a 4, 555, 177 8, 448, 004 
Rounded to : 4 S eiceratninl 4,555,000 | 8, 448, 000 


} 


The increase in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is as 
explained under budget project 752. The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal 
year 1956 results from the transfer of personnel assigned to training pay group C 
in fiscal year 1956 to training pay group B in fiscal year 1957 (as explained under 
budget project 752) and the very significant increased growth and participation 
rates in the Air Force|Reserve program. 


Prosect 755. INpIvipvaL CLOTHING, AIRMEN, $1,610,000 
PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are to procure uniforms to be issued to 
Reserve airmen participating in the Air Force Reserve program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The allowances for all items are as authorized in table of allowances 1-21A, as 
amended. Prices used are those currently in effect. 

The requirement has been developed by analysis of the gains and losses expected, 
giving consideration to assets to be lost from the program (example: airmen 
leaving Reserve status for extended active duty) as well as assets that will be 
recaptured (example: Expired enlistments, airmen transferring to the non- 
affiliated Reserve section). Replacement due to wear has been included for shoes 
and socks necessary to complete sets of clothing recaptured and to replace wear- 
outs. The monetary value of the items authorized by table of allowances 1-214, 
as amended, is $120.30. Additional items of clothing with monetary value of 
$22.15 are issued for use during periods of active duty training. These items 
are turned in by the airmen to the appropriate supply organization for reissue 
immediately upon completion of active duty training. In accordance with 
Office, Secretary of Defense directive, no provision has been made to furnish 
clothing to airmen affiliating with a Reserve organization for duty requiring the 
wearing of the uniform when such airmen have periods of obligated service 
remaining. The slight increase in fund requirement therefore does not directly 
relate to the very significant airman gains as many of the airmen affiliating with 
the participating program in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 have obligated 
Reserve status. The increases do reflect replacement (for wear-out) require- 
ments attributable to having greater numbers of airmen in the program. 

Total, project 755, $1,610,000. 


Prosect 756. SursisTENCE-IN-KinpD, $701,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
The funds estimated in this project are for acquisition of subsistence to be 


furnished to Reserve airmen on active duty training tours, and during inactive 
duty training periods of 8 or more hours in any 1 calendar day. 
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PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Program 1956 1957 


DET) Gate IIIS oo 5. octmsccenteuedveshivdindokes ton $239, 959 $396, 703 
a ee 182, 890 304, 375 


Total project 756 fund requirements 701, 078 





The progressive increases in fund requirements in fiscal years are attributable 
to the increased airmen strengths and participation which is set forth in the 
budget program introduction. 


Prosect 757. Trave., ActivE Duty ror TRAINING, OrFicers, $1,002,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Reserve 
officers traveling to and from active duty training sites, including school training. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 








Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Program 956 1957 


Annual tours (15 days): 
Training pay group A--.- iikisinacametee inet rie ‘ eel $50, 337 
Training pay group B_----- pad AO 82 debe eWsaLC cde Ate ee 333, 788 
SND i citcinn eis copid hs <isha ph hanbetlnnues- cad id Rhine <b 96, 814 
Training pay group D ; =’ 61, 180 


8 


x 
» 


NT Ok ccesisscck resi EET Bsn adh i diac doe eg ans 542, 119 
Schoo] training ‘ doll 375, 480 
Special tours 10, 080 


J 


Total project 757 fund requirements- -.---.............--.-..----- 927, 679 
POMDONE RO ances phen tutsthbiidipntmeonspdede wésebide tt «cde | 928, 000 


560 

040 

0 

980 
626, 580 
400 

140 

120 

000 


NB 


38 


The progressive increases in fund requirements over the fiscal years reflect the 
greater numbers of officers participating in active-duty training which is discussed 
under budget project 751 and is directly related to those training. 

This estimate provides for travel as follows: 


Number | Require- 
traveling |(round trip) ] ment 


Annual tours (15 days): 
Training pay group A-...........-.. wisn cins dikallpaiailts dal 
Training pay group B 
Training pay group D 


Total annual tours (15 days) 
School training 


Special tours: 
AFR policy committees and subcommittees.....__.- 
Local committees on AFR policy 
Visits of wing and group commanders to detached 
I tisnciisdcvesestinsotenscdiaitnbet 


ee EE SI ovina ctdicanibencecsudecokans 





Total project 757 
Rounded to... 
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Prosyect 758: Traveu, Active Duty ror TRAINING, AIRMEN, $438,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Reserve 
airmen traveling to and from active duty training sites, including school training, 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
956 1957 





Annual tours (15 days): 
NENG (UN GNI Bo 5 occa ccna ccencesncatacncenndsuuleubeliesseubouen » $184, 554 
Training pay group B | » 178, 290 
Training pay group C | 5 0 
Training pay group D 17, 856 


380, 700 


56, 496 
648 


Total 437, 844 
Rounded 


The progressive increases in fund requirements over the fiscal years reflect the 
greater numbers of airmen participating in active duty training which is directly 
related and discussed under budget project 752. 

This estimate provides for travel as follows: 


| Number | Miles Rate per Require- 
| traveling |(round trip)| mile ment 


inns |__| 


Annual tours (15 days): 


Training pay group A : f | f $0. $184, 554 
Training pay group B é 
Training pay group D ; 17, 856 


Total annual tours (15 days) 
School training 
Special tours: Local committees on AFR policy. 





Prosect 759. OTHER Costs, $236,000 
PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are to provide for death gratuity payments 
to beneficiaries of Air Force Reserve personnel who die while participating in or 
as a result of injury received or disease contracted while participating in active 
or inactive duty training. These funds will also provide for payment of dis- 
ability and hospitalization benefits to members of the Air Force Reserve who 
suffer injury or contract disease in line of duty while participating in active or 
inactive duty training. 
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PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


| 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1956 | 1957 


Program 





Death gratuities: 
Officers... _..- i sate : . cea tata lla $72, 424 $81, 270 
Airmen See Saas E 3, 795 5, 615 


Total death gratuities ce 76, 219 


Disability and Rengreeenaan benefits: 
Officers.___--- pdanbete 115, 044 
Airmen ; 2, 272 


Total disability and hospitalization benefits - atlantida j ‘ 117, 316 





Total, project 759 fund meemmeonen aid 193, 535 
Rounded mi. aun pateaon 


Death gratuities 


Fund requirements for payment of death gratuities are based on payment of 
6 months’ base pay and, if eligible, incentive pay, as indicated below. The 
estimated number of deaths have been determined from actual experience in 
prior years related to the numbers of personnel participating in training. 


| | 
Number of | Average 


deaths amount Requirement 





Ee ; $81, 270 
NOE ocsaiditlels Sitcwenen en rhe ay 





Total death gratuities__. 


Disability and hospitalization benefits 


Members of the Air Force Reserve on active or inactive duty for training who 
suffer injury, contract disease or suffer disability in line of duty from disease or 
injury, are entitled to hospitalization and pay and allowances during such 


td 


hospitalization in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 677, 74th Congress; 
Public Law 852, 76th Congress; Public Law 678, 80th Congress; and Public Law 


108, 8ist Congress. Fund requirements are based on number of personnel and 
days of hospitalization as follows: 


Program 750: Reserve personnel 


ressentnerereen 

Number | Total days Daily rate 

personnel | hospital- | of pay and Require- 

hospital- ized allowances ment 
ized | 


Officers Sted 1 50645. S364k. be f 7, 908 \ $145, 926 
See ee ae = eee ee ee ee < 5 3, 6 3, 083 


Total disability and — benefits___- -- Eee e emeed - ; 149, 009 
Total project 759 ssh 2 
Rounded to 
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PrRoGRAM 770. RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Requirements by project 
i = — - 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1955 actual | 1956 1957 
estimate estimate 


(1) (2) hte ao @ 


ee ne 


| 
Pay and allowances , ; $6, 155, 859 $4, 589, 000 $4, 541, 
Individual clothing - -- -- . Set Sancti 1, 357, 151 1, 695, 000 | 1, 420, 
Subsistence in kind_........--- ae 348, 000 245, 000 | 246, 
TBM VOR. donne besinssse-- ies ‘ <a 770, 837 679, 000 | 580, 


6, 787, 


Total program requirements (obligations) - I 8, 631, 847 | 7, 208, 000 
i ' 


PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 


The mission of the Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps program is to de- 
velop in prospective college graduates the qualities of leadership and other at- 
tributes essential for their advancement to positions of responsibility as com- 
missioned officers. This training program is designed to produce qualified junior 
officers for the Regular Air Force, Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard 
with particular emphasis on the flying aspect of the Air Force requirement for 
junior officers. 

The following schedule reflects the estimated Air ROTC strengths for fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957: 


Air ROTC program 
Actual, fiseal year | Estimated, fiscal year | Estimated. fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


| | | } 
| Begin End | / Begin End Aver- | Begin End 
| age | | | age | 


| | 

Air Science I ..| 49,300 | 39,359 | 40,629 | 52,900 | 42,300 | 47,600 | 56,000 | 44, 800 
Air Seience IT... ............| 82,100 | 26, 253 | 29,176 | 30,800 | 25,500 | 28,150 | 33,800 | 28,000 
Air Science III | 9,800 | 8,611} 9,205] 7,465] 6,880} 7,170| 8700] 8,100 
Air Science IV -- 11, 500 | 10,212 | 10,860 | 8,015 | 7,145 | 7,580 | 6,600 | 6,200 


} 


Total 102, 700 | 84, 435 | 89, 870 | 81, 825 | 90, 500 |105, 100 87, 100 
} | ' 


In addition to pursuing Air science studies during the academic phase of college, 
Air Reserve Officer Training Corps students are required to attend a summer 
encampment, to receive practical on-the-job field training, which is a prerequisite 
to becoming commissioned officers. The summer encampment is of 28 days 
duration and is normally attended between Air science III and IV courses during 
June, July, and August. The following schedule reflects the anticipated number 
of AROTC students attending summer camp training during fiscal year 1957 
and fiscal year 1956. 

Summer encampment 


Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1956 


AROTC students attending sum- | July (1956) for 14 days, 4,750 July (1955) for 16 days, 6,820. 
mer camp training during. 

AROTC students attending sum- | July-August (1956) for 28 days, | July-August (1955) for 28 days, 
mer training camp during. | 2,750. 2,200. 

AROTC students attending sum- | June (1957) for 15 days, 6,325....| June (1956) for 14 days, 4,750. 
mer camp training during. | 
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Prosect 771. Pay anp ALLOWANCES, $4,541,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for commutation in lieu of subsistence for 
Air Science III and Air Science IV Reserve Officers Training Corps students and 
for basic pay of AROTC students attending summer encampments. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


is I i Tia eden ed ann ceo onto en awanele $616, 772 $619, 775 
Commutation in lieu of subsistence_................-.- Feccacenensed 3, 972, 422 3, 921, 019 


Total Project 771 fund requirements. - ~~~. ---.--- = sh seamiajiieala , 4, 589, 194 4, 540, 794 
Rounded to . bo dosraterentd j 4, 541, 000 





The fund requirements for basic pay at summer encampments are directly re- 
lated to the number of man-days of camp in each fiscal year, which are determined 
from the actual dates that the encampments are to be held. These requirements 
are determined for each fiscal year by using the method indicated in the computa- 
tion of fiscal year 1957 requirements. 

The decreased fund requirement in commutation in lieu of subsistence represents 
the net reduction resulting from an increase of 1,230 Air science III students 
(at 274 days yearly entitlement) and a decrease of 1,180 Air science IV students 
(at 335 days yearly entitlement) in fiscal year 1957 as compared to fiscal year 1956. 

The basic authority for payment of commutation in lieu of subsistence is con- 
tained in paragraph 47c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, and the rate 
is established annually by the Secretary of Defense. Provision is made to furnish 
commutation in lieu of subsistence for Air science III and IV students for a 
maximum of 609 days per student at the rate of $0.90 per day. The basic au- 
thority for payment of students attending summer encampments is also contained 
in paragraph 47c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended. Provision is made 
to pay students attending summer encampments at the rate of basic pay for 
grade E-1 (basic airmen) which is $2.60 per day. 


1. Basic pay, summer encampment 


ays at| 
camp | 


Students |, 
Time of training attending 
| camp 





SU INES « de cca odenens i 
July-August 1956__......--- ; ; 50 
June 1957 ates [3s 325 


Total basic pay, summer encampment -dotemendentte - 238, 375 


2. Commutation in lieu of subsistence 





After 
Average 
Average ; 2-percent : , 
Status yearly days Man- reduction Daily| Require- 
number | _Paid days | for absen- | te ment 
yearly teeism 


Fiscal year 1957: 
Air Science IIT____- caneheioawa%s 274 |2,301, 600 
I snicncicteneiectaiachancedntantnnin 335 |2, 144, 000 


Total commutation in lieu of sub- | 
sistence._..........- laos 

Total project 771_---- 

Rounded to 
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Project 775. INpivipuaL CLoTHING, $1,420,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for purchase of uniforms for students 
enrolled in the AROTC program. The institution concerned may elect to receive 
uniforms in kind or to receive a monetary allowance in lieu thereof. Those 
institutions which receive uniforms in kind issue the uniform to the student for 
use while he is enrolled in the Air Reserve Officer Training Corps program. The 
uniform is turned in upon completion of training. Those institutions which 
receive cash in lieu of uniforms procure the uniforms on the open market, and issue 
the uniform to the student. Normally, the advanced course student is permitted 
to retain the uniform upon completion of training. The majority of the institu- 
tions desire the uniforms in kind for Air Science I and II students and a monetary 
allowance in lieu of uniforms for Air Science III students. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


Program | Fiscal year 1956) Fiscal year 1957 
’ ; | | - 





Uniforms in kind | $833, 000 | $437, 000 
Cr Bt I Oe one cecncuscaubecne cae 862, 450 | 982, 875 
‘Total project 776 fund requirements... .......:.................. 1, 695, 450 1, 419, 875 
Rounded to 1, 695, 000 | 1, 420, 000 





The decrease in clothing requirements in fiscal year 1957 as compared to fiscal 
year 1956 reflects the assets available to the AROTC program that will be 
reissued in fiscal year 1957. The procurement of socks and shoes (which are 
personal items and not recovered or reissued) for Air Science I and II students 
accounts for $287,000 of the total fiscal year 1957 requirement. The remainder 
is required to replace wearouts and for the slight increase in fiscal year 1957 
enrollment. The increase in commutation in lieu of uniform requirements in 
fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is due to the increased Air Science I and II 
enrollment and an increase of 1,029 Air Science III students on a commuta- 
tion in lieu of uniform basis. 

The cost of clothing has been computed on the basis of issue of uniforms and 
commutation in lieu of uniforms as follows: 

1. Uniforms in kind.—The dollar requirement is determined by estimating 
the total requirement for “in kind’’ uniforms including replacement items and 
subtracting the on-hand inventory. The Table of Allowances 1-21B, as amended, 
lists the prescribed authorization per student. The estimate is computed on the 
basis that 88.5 percent of Air Science I and II students and 16.7 percent of Air 
Science III and IV students will receive uniforms in kind. Provision has been 
made for replacements required due to wear. The requirements for uniforms 
for students attending summer encampments have been included in this estimate. 

Total requirement for issue of clothing in kind, $437,000. 

2. Commutation in lieu of uniforms.—It is estimated, upon the basis of past 
experience, that the civilian institutions will desire commutation in lieu of uni- 
form for 11.5 percent of the Air Science I and II students and for 83.3 percent 
of the Air Science III students. The rate of commutation for fiscal year 1957 is 
$25 for Air Science I and II students and $100 for Air Science III students. 


9 Estimated | Percentage onl Number of | 7 | Require- 
Status of student enrollment | commutation| uniforms | ment 

path... R fiillncien 
10, 327 | $258, 175 
7, 247 724, 700 


Air science I and II students 


11.5 
Air science III students__. 83.3 


Total requirement for commuta- | 
tion in lieu of uniforms 


Total project 775_. eae at | nts aoctud tects cael 
pS SS Eee dia caledl 7 sa peal sedi dorcel 1, 420, 000 
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Prosect 776. SuBsIsTENCE IN KiNnp, $246,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for subsistence of Air Reserve Officer 
Training Corps students while at summer camp. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements in this project are directly related to the number of 
man-days of camp occurring in each fiscal year which is determined from the actual 
dates that the encampments are to be held. The cost of subsistence is $1.122 as 
approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Consideration has been 
given to students excused attendance at meals and for periods of hospitalization. 
Since experience has indicated that a rate of absenteeism of 8 percent is applicable, 
this rate has been used in ee the subsistence requirements outlined below: 


Net man- ‘ | Require- 
Man-days | days (at Ration 
4 92 percent) 


Days at 


| Students at camp 


ne Number of 
| camp 
} 





July 1956__ __- 
July-August 1956 - 
June 1957- 


$246, 060 
Total project 776 : - 246, 060 
Rounded to 246, 000 


Prosect 777. TRAavEeL, $580,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are for travel of Air Reserve Officer Training Corps students 
to and from summer camps. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Students are authorized rs in kind or reimbursement at the rate 
of 5 cents per mile (par. 47c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended). The 
summer camps will be located throughout the United States at regular Air Force 
installations. Average mileage in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 is based 
on actual fiscal year 1955 experience modified downward in fiscal year 1957 to 
recognize improvement in assigning students to camp sites nearer to their respec- 
tive universities. The actual average mileage in fiscal year 1955 was 850 miles 
one way or 1,700 miles per round trip. 


i 


Average mileage to/from Rate per Cost per | Students at- | Require- 


campsite mile trip jtending camp} ment 
| 


July 1956- ......| 700 miles (one way) $0.05 | $35 | 4,750} $166, 250 
July-August 1956 | 1,400 miles (round trip).-..| 05 | 70 | 2,750} 192, 500 
June 1957 | 700 miles (one way) . 05 d 6, 325 | 221, 375 


Time of training 


Total project 777 _-u)k aliess: ines Ta She fy out. Jt sd. LL soaadors 0 580, 125 
Rounded to | oa] 580, 000 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Bogart. We have Reserve Personnel and the Air National 
Guard to cover yet. 

Senator Stennis. Submit your statement, please, and summarize 
the high points, General Stone. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF Mas. GEN. WILLIAM S. STONE, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN- 
NING, DCS/PERSON NEL 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force Reserve personnel 
appropriation request for fiscal year 1957 includes funds for pay, travel, cloth- 
ing, and subsistence in both the Air Force Reserve and the Air Force ROTC. 

We are requesting $59,300,000 to support these programs during fiscal year 
1957, of which $52,513,000 is for the Reserve and $6,787,000 is for the ROTC. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Objectives and policies 

Our objective in the Air Force Reserve program is to attain and maintain a 
capable Reserve force for use in war, to supplement the active establishment. 

To achieve this objective, we must have both individual training and unit 
training. All Reserve personnel must be trained to the maximum extent possible. 
Our units must be organized, manned, and equipped in such a fashion that they 
will be able to carry out the missions assigned to them in accordance with cur- 
rent war plans. 

We believe our policies, which are directed toward accomplishing our mission, 
to be realistic and in consonance with the principles of sound management. I 
should like to review a few of these policies with you. 

1. Our program is based on approved war plan requirements by grade and 
skill positions. 

2. Volunteers for training in these positions receive pay and are required to 
be in a “ready” status and immediately available for recall. 

3. The amount of training which we have programed for each of these volun- 
teers is the minimum amount which in our judgment will allow him to maintain 
an acceptable degree of skill to carry out his assigned duties. 

Programs 

The training programs which we are presenting today have been developed 
in consideration of the objective and policies which I have just outlined. 

The current overall long-range goal is 222,000 officers and airmen. (All nu- 
merical data are rounded.) Our training programs for fiscal year 1957 provide 
for active participation by a force consisting of 43,500 reservists in units and 
63,000 additional in the individual training program. 

The number of people in our participating program for fiscal year 1957 is com- 
mensurate with the existing and programed facilities to be available during that 
year. In addition to the participating program, we have another manning re- 
source. To fulfill mobilization requirements I refer to the individuals who, after 
release from active duty, continue with a statutory military obligation as re- 
servists. I will explain this in more detail in the discussion of our unit program. 
Unit training program 

The unit training program is organized into both combat- and support-type 
units. Reservists hold specific positions within these units and train as a 
team. These units are earmarked for service with an active command in the 
event of mobilization and will be called up as units. The unit program provides 
for a total of 24 combat wings and associated support-type units. The 24 
combat wings include 13 troop carrier, 9 fighter bomb, and 2 tactical bomb 
wings. The support units include logistics, communications, personnel, and 
medical type units. 

All of the combat wings were in being by end fiscal year 1955, and 57 of their 
72 component squadrons had been activated. We are programed to activate 
5 new squadrons during this fiscal year, 2 in fiscal year 1957, and the balance 
of 8 in fiscal year 1958. All support units will be activated by the end of fiscal 
year 1958. 

The fiscal year 1957 estimate includes pay for 48 inactive-duty drills and 15 
days’ active duty for training annually for reservists in the unit program. 

With reference to our personnel procurement in the unit training programs 
for fiscal year 1957, we expect our strength to increase by 15,600 (1,000 officers 
and 14,600 airmen) bringing our end fiscal year 1957 strength to 43,500. The 
recruiting goal of 15,600 net gains during fiscal year 1957 compares with 
7,400 actual net gains during fiscal year 1955, and a programed net gain of 
7,900 during fiscal year 1956 which we expect to meet. 
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The increased rate of gain from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1957 is due 
primarily to large gains which we expect in airman strength. Beginning in 
this fiscal year, the active force will be transferring large numbers of young 
men to the Reserve who have a remaining military obligation of 4 years pro- 
vided for by the Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1948. This 
group of reservists will provide a completely new source of procurement for 
our participating programs. 

Although the act makes no specific provision for the mandatory participation 
of these obligors, we have just embarked on a program of assigning these 
obligated airmen who have not volunteered for participation, against existing 
vacancies within the required mobilization positions. This assignment action, 
which we call selective assignment, in broad terms means just this: After 
matching skill and grade vacancies against the skills and grades of the non- 
participating obligors, selections are made. The individual is then advised of 
the nature and location of his selective assignment, and that in the event of 
mobilization he will be called to duty in that position. Undated, precut mobi- 
lization orders are maintained on those reservists who are selectively assigned 
against “individual” requirements. We estimate that as many as 10 to 15 
percent of these selective assignees will decide to join our programs on a volun- 
tary basis. 


Individual training programs 


The individual training program is designed to provide trained individuals 
for wartime buildup and to meet attrition requirements within the units, in- 
cluding Reserve units, of all major commands on and after M-day. 

The individual training program is conducted, first, through the mobilization 
assignment and mobilization designation programs ; second, through the replace- 
ment and navigator training squadron programs; and third, through training 
provided at the Air Reserve centers. 

We expect a growth of 12,500 officers and airmen during fiscal year 1957 in 
the individual program, for an end strength of 63,000. This projected gain for 
fiscal year 1957 compares with an actual net gain of 22,200 in fiscal year 1955 
and a programed net gain of 12,400 during fiscal year 1956. The high rate of 
growth was caused by the increased number of centers activated and by the im- 
proved curricula in the various training courses. We are now rapidly reaching 
fulfillment of our officer requirements in the individual area, and our annual 
gains are expected to level off during fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 


Active-duty tours and school training 


In addition to our annual active-duty training we require special active-duty 
tours for both officers and airmen of from 1 to 90 days’ duration. These special 
tours consist of transition flying training, staff and commanders conferences, 
supplemental gunnery training, overwater crew training, aircraft maintenance 
engineer training, and special maneuvers. In fiscal year 1957 we plan to send 
9,300 officers and 7,600 airmen on these varied special tours. This compares with 
3,400 officers and 5,100 airmen programed for fiscal year 1956. The primary rea- 
son for this increase is the addition of tours for overwater flights to be con- 
ducted by the troop carrier wings and the navigator training squadrons. 

Another method of training is our schools program. This training is provided 
selected reservists by the Air Training Command and the Air University. In 
fiscal year 1957, we are programing 2,700 officers and 400 airmen for school tours. 
This program is substantially the same as the fiscal year 1956 program. 


Improvements 


We have made great effort to improve our Air Force Reserve program and to 
achieve the Chief of Staff’s directive “to attain an acceptable degree of combat 
readiness at the earliest practicable date.” I have already mentioned the plans 
for increasing crew proficiency by the inclusion of overwater flight training. An- 
other improvement was the conversion of the six pilot training wings to combat 
wings with wider dispersal of the combat units. The dispersal of combat units 
merely means that we are detaching squadrons from the several Reserve wings 
to separate locations. This dispersal has the added advantage of providing for 
the prepositioning of our tactical units at appropriate sites prior to M-day. We 
also anticipate that our recruiting capability will improve because of increased 
local support. 

An important contribution to our improvement program was made by the Air 
Reserve Records Center in Denver, Colo. They have just completed screening 
action which resulted in the elimination of superfluous material from all officer 
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records and approximately 90 percent of airmen records. This action has pro- 
vided for more expeditious and effective administration of Reserve personnel 
actions. The Air Reserve Records Center also implemented the Reserve Officers 
Personnel Act of 1954 which provides for promotion, retention, and elimination 
of officers of the Reserve forces of the armed services. It was necessary for the 
Air Reserve Records Center to identify and process the records of over 83,000 
Reserve officers for the initial cycle of promotions under the act. 

Another action taken to strengthen our Reserve was requiring, by June 30, 1956, 
all reservists participating in a paid program element to be designated “Ready” ; 
immediately available, and to be assigned to a specific mobilization position. 


Summary 


In review, pay status assignments in the Air Force Reserve more than doubled 
during fiscal year 1955 with an increase from 26,200 participants to nearly 58,000. 
We consider that we have made definite progress in our Reserve program. To 
support this opinion the commander of the Air Defense Command has recently 
indicated that the detachment of Reserve fighter squadrons to operate inde- 
pendently will add considerably to our air defense capabilities. 

The Air Force Reserve has also made concrete and heartfelt contributions on 
the domestic front. Our records show that Reserve units have participated in 
many disaster relief operations in the past such as Operations Hayride in 1949 
and the Kansas City floods of 1951 and 1952. More recently, I am sure that each 
of you painfully recollect the New England flood disaster of August 19-31, 1955. 
Reserve units flew 48 mercy missions during this time, utilizing 18 aircraft and 
215 flying hours to airlift 364,000 pounds or 75 percent of the total cargo airlifted. 

Our Air Force Reserve also rendered mercy assistance to our neighbors south 
of the border during the past year. During disaster relief operations in connec- 
tion with a flood at Tampico, Mexico (September 16—October 28, 1955), Air Force 
Reserve units flew 153 missions, utilizing 11 aircraft, 65 officers, and 35 airmen to 
airlift 733,907 pounds of emergency cargo and 113 passengers. 


AFROTC 
Objectives and policies 


Our objective in the Air Force ROTC program is to provide a resource from 
which to draw a large proportion of flying officers and many nonrated specialists 
to meet the needs of the active Air Force. 

Here again, as in the case of the Air Force Reserve, we believe our policies are 
aligned with our objective. 

Some of these policies are : 

1. Large enrollment must be encouraged in the basic course to provide neces- 
sary selection for the advanced course. 

2. Production must be geared to active force requirements, both in quality 
and quantity. 

3. All graduates commissioned, except for veterans, are called to active duty, 
normally within 1 year after graduation. 


The program e 

The program consists of two phases; the basic course and the advanced course. 

The basic course is known as Air Science I and II and corresponds with the 
freshman and sophomore years. Large enrollment is encouraged and courses 
are conducted at a diversified group of institutions to provide the necessary 
selection base for the advanced course. 

The advanced course consists of Air Science III and IV and is offered during 
the students’ junior and senior years. Students selected to attend this course 
must possess the basic qualifications required for a commission before entering 
the course. Approximately 80 percent of the officers produced annually from this 
source must be fully qualified for flying. 

We estimate that the numbers of these officers who transfer to the Reserve 
after completion of their normal active-duty tour, will be more than adequate to 
meet the officer requirements of the Reserve forces. 

Air Science I and II enrollment is the product of two factors. First, approxi- 
mately one-half of the institutions offering Air Force ROTC require freshmen 
and sophomores to take military training. Of these, approximately one-half are 
required by law to provide military training because of their land-grant status. 
Second, the rest of the institutions in which military training is not mandatory 
accomplish enrollment by either good Air Force salesmanship and/or election by 
the student. 
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Air Science ITI and IV enroliment is determined by active Air Force 
quirements. 


The current programed output from the 1957 graduating class is: 
Flying training__- 5, 500 
Nonrated technical 960 
Nonrated nontechnical : : 225, 
VeROtGG ee ae a ; 350 


SEED ics baeuntd tudes 

1 No active-duty requirement. 

The Air Force ROTC training program places major emphasis on Air Force 
leadership development. Courses and training are designed to motivate individ- 
uals toward flying and careers as officers in the United States Air Force. 

The funds we are requesting here to support the Air Force ROTC program 
provide for cadet subsistence and uniforms during both the institutional and 


summer training phases, and for cadet pay and travel incident to summer 
training. 


Conclusion 
I would like to repeat that the Air Force is requesting a total of $59,300,000 


in the Reserve personnel appropriation for fiscal year 1957 for our very necessary 
Air Force Reserve and Air Force ROTC programs. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


General Stone. In the Reserve personnel appropriation request we 
are asking for $59,300,000. Of that, $52 nile plus is for Reserve 
forces and almost $7 million is for the ROTC. 

Now, in the Reserve area our policies this year have been developed 
whereby our requirements for reservists are predicated on an approved 
war plan that has been worked out in detail so each job is identified by 
grade and the particular skill requirement. 


_So our objectives meet our Reserve requirements based on that par- 
ticular overall detailed computed requirement. 


EMPLOYMENT, VOLUNTARY RESERVISTS 


We then employ voluntary reservists to fill those positions that have 
been so identified. We pay those voluntary reservists for their partici- 
pation in the Reserve program. 

In this training of reservists we attempt to give them an adequate 
amount of training to maintain their skills, but we do not attempt to 
overtrain them. 

So we train voluntary personnel who are filling jobs that are identi- 
fied by skill and by grade and provide only training necessary to per- 
mit them to retain their skills. 


OVERALL PERSONNEL GOAL 


Now, the overall goal in the Reserve force for that type of personnel 
is 222,000. That is the long-range goal. 

Our program for fiscal 1957 is commensurate with the facilities and 
equipment that will be available and we estimate a 1957 end-year posi- 
tion of approximately 106,000 reservists. 

In addition, we will have people who come off 4 years of active duty 
with the active Air Force who still have the 4 years’ obligation. They 
will have the necessary training, but will not be Dae They 
will be a potential resource to call upon in the case of mobilization. 
They will not be in the paid program, however, and no funds are 
requested for their training. 
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Senator Torr. Will these reservists have any flying? 

General Srone. These are primarily airmen I am speaking of, 
Senator. 

Senator Ture. That is what makes me ask the question. Are they 
noncommissioned officers, or the men that had flying status while in 
service ? 

General Stoner. No, sir; generally speaking, these are the mainte- 
nance, supply and procurement personnel across the board. 

Senator Tiye. They would not be of much service if they never 
had any flying and were out for several years. If you tried to recruit 
them they would not be very helpful. 

General Stone. We have the pilots and the crew members in the 
active participating Reserve 

Senator Ture. Would these be the maintenance personnel ? 

General Srone. These are the nonflying personnel primarily. 

Senator Tyr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Stennis. The House gave the figure requested in the budget 
on this item, Are you going to take up the National Guard, too? 

General Boaarr. Yes, sir. General Wilson will take that: up. There 
are some detailed tabulations and justification which we would like 
to insert in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Please do so. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Program and financing 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
| 
$15, 227,721 | $14, 321,000 $37, 186, 000 
15, 084, 291 | 17, 303, 000 29, 467, 000 
= 022,062 | 120, 333, 000 151, 637, 000 
7,043,056 | 38,104,000 40, 410, 000 
-|——- ae 


157, 377,130 | 190,061,000 | 258, 700, 000 


. Major procurement -- 

2. Military construction _ - 

3. Maintenance and operations _-_- 
. Military personnel. --------- 


Total direct obligations- 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS 
FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 


i 


3. Maintenance and operations -- - ---- er 451, 756 | et ey i 
. Military personnel - --- 2 — re 45, 549 116, 000 116, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. -_--.-_- 5 alhiedal <4 | 49%, 305 116, 000 | 116, 000 


Total obligations__-- oxen ...-| 157, 874, 435 | 190, 177, 7,000 | 258, 816, 000 
FINANCING a 


Comparative transfer from (—) or to other accounts_- 5, 946, 427 | 2, 130, 000 |. hfeedtl 
Advances and reimbursements from other acecounts- _----.--_- —497, 305 | —116, 000 | —116, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available--................---.- 3, 525, 443 | ‘ : 


Appropriation (adjusted) - .----- ; cust _...| 166, 849, 000 192, 191, 000 | | 258,700, 000 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Stennis. That takes care of the reservists. We are espe- 
cially glad to have you, General Wilson. Come around and have a 
seat, please. 

File your statement for the record and highlight it for the com- 
mittee. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 
Arr NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; we are here today to request 
funds for the support of the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1957. In the 
past year, the Air National Guard took some very significant strides toward its 
objective of maximum readiness. In every area of our program we have made 
excellent progress. The United States Air Force has helped us materially and we 
stand today a modern, up-to-the-minute organization, and a ready Reserve. Con- 
sequently, I can today assure this Congress that the Air National Guard has 
reached that stage of preparedness where it can instantly provide units and men 
capable of effective action in any emergency which should arise. 

The mission of the Air National Guard is twofold: First, to organize and train 
units so that they will be prepared for immediate service wherever required and 
ready to join the active duty Air Force in providing a D-day force able to conduct 
air defense, air offense, and joint action with surface forces; second, the protec- 
tion of life and property and the preservation of peace, order, and public safety 
under the laws of the respective States. 


RECAP OF PROGRESS 


We have been able through the past 4 years to maintain a stable, well-balanced 
organization. Most of our effort today is preparing units for an air defense role. 
Twenty-three of our 27 tactical wings are now fighter interceptor wings; 2 wings 
have a tactical reconnaissance mission and the remaining 2 wings have a tac- 
tical bombardment mission. 

Since our last appearance before you there were three significant changes in 
the Air National Guard program; (1) We added 16 units, organized into 4 air 
resupply groups and 4 air transport squadrons: (2) on March 1, 1956, the 
engineer aviation portion of our program, based on a decision by the Office of 
Secretary of Defense, was transferred to the Army; (3) and 17 of our fighter 
wings were redesignated as fighter interceptors. Since these wings formerly 
had a dual mission we feel that this change has resulted in a decidedly better 
program because training can be concentrated on a single type mission and the 
wings can be more closely integrated with the Air Defense Command to which 
they have M-day assignments. 


ACCOMPLISIT MENTS 


I want to briefly cover some of the accomplishments of the Air National Guard 
this past year. 


Operation Minuteman 

Since the Army and Air National Guard have been given a Ready Reserve 
mission with definite mobilization assignment to major commands of the Army 
and Air Force, it was decided by the National Guard Bureau that a test mobiliza- 
tion of Army and Air Guard units should be held. In the Air National Guard 
we plan and train to have 50 percent of our men and planes on duty in 2 hours, 
80 percent at the end of the fourth hour, and 100 percent in 24 hours. Without 
prior warning, Operation Minuteman was called last April and the result ex- 
ceeded the goals mentioned above by a substantial margin. The exact results 
for the Air National Guard—76 percent in 2 hours and 82 percent in 3 hours. 
We have repeatedly run unannounced alerts for our tactical squadrons and all 
our experience bears out the conclusion that the M-day goals stated above can 
be met or surpassed. 
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Operation Stopwatch 

Another exercise worthy of particular mention was one conducted by the 
Air Defense Command for all Air National Guard units having a mobilization 
assignment to that command. This exercise, known as Operation Stop Watch 
saw the scrambling of Air National Guard fighter aircraft in a test of our 
combat communications network. The goal as established by Air Defense Com- 
mand was 50 percent of assigned military personnel on duty within 2 hours. 
The Air National Guard met this goal with an actual of 51 percent. 


Operation Crackerjack 

We have just participated in still another exercise known as Operation Crack- 
erjack. The specific purpose and the details of this exercise are a classified 
matter; but I can say that it was a realistic test of the entire Continental Air 
Defense System. The exercise, which included radar tracking and interceptor 
practice, was designed to collect operational data on a sustained wintertime 
operation that would permit USAF to appraise its all-weather interceptor and 
logistic support systems. When the results are completely analyzed, we will 
know, among other things, the impact upon the Air National Guard when its 
units are called suddenly to duty for a sustained operation under adverse 
weather conditions. 


ANG and USAF gunnery meet 

Last year I mentioned the success achieved by an Air National Guard gun- 
nery team in placing fifth in a USAF worldwide gunnery meet. This year I am 
proud to report that an Air National Guard team from the 140th Fighter-In- 
terceptor Wing placed second in air-to-air gunnery competition with the best 
qualified gunnery teams in the Air Force. In the overall, air-to-air and air-to- 
ground, competition the Air National Guard team placed third among the six 
teams participating. 


Air defense augmentation 

In the air defense augmentation program we have combat ready aircraft on 
the end of the runway at 17 strategic locations manned by pilots ready to go 
at the first alert. In all, we have 85 pilots participating daily in this program. 
This is the finest and most realistic training we know of at any time in any 
program. Furthermore, this daily augmentation of the defense capability of 
ADC is provided at negligible cost because the planes and the hours flown were 
included in our training program. Not only are our personnel getting the train- 
ing intended but they add greatly to the security of our Nation. 

In the 17 months that this program has been in operation, Air National Guard 
aircrews have flown 31,979 hours under the direction of the air defense con- 
troller and in so doing performed 12,525 scrambles and effected 27,580 successful 
intercepts in addition to performing air combat patrol. 

The success of the Air Defense Command augmentation is indicative of the 
very close relationship which exists between Air National Guard fighter units 
and ADC. Our other units, besides the fighter squadrons, work in a similar 
manner with the regular commands to which they have mobilization assign- 
ments. 

Our units in general are required to meet the same standards as the Regular 
Establishment. Our pilots have the same minimum flying requirements as pilots 
on active duty. Our personnel attend the same service schools and take the 
same courses as members of the Regular Air Force. The National Guard Bureau 
is particularly proud of the accomplishment of the Air National Guard in send- 
ing approximately 5,000 newly assigned airmen to Regular Air Force pre- 
technical training schools. These airmen took the same 11 weeks’ training course 
provided by the Air Force for its new enlistees. In fiscal year 1957 we expect 
that virtually all of our new airmen will take this course. 

Gentlemen, let us now take a look at fiscal year 1957. 


UNITS AND BASES 


Our program calls for and we have the capability to activate 14 additional 
programed units. This will complete our unit program except for a small number 
of replacement training squadrons where the parent units have not yet reached 
maximum strength. These will be activated in fiscal year 1958. We are pro- 
gramed to open 1 nonflying base, giving us a total of 134 bases. 
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AIRCRAFT 


In fiscal year 1957 our total requirements, including unit mission equipment 
and command support equipment, is 2,788 aircraft. By end of fiscal year 1957 
we are programed to have 1,942 aircraft, 1,356 of which are tactical jets, in- 
cluding some of the newer types such as F—84F, F-89, and F-94. We are proud 
to be in possession of these newer type aircraft and are particularly proud of 
the way our pilots and ground crews have transitioned to the more complex 
and higher performance equipment. 

Before proceeding to the budget estimate proper, I have a slide to show you. 
While it shows only dollars, personnel, and aircraft hours, it is a realistic 
portrayal of the balance that has been maintained in the development of the 
Air National Guard throughout the past several years. 


SLIDE 


First, let me invite your attention to the three lines. With the exception of 
our personnel program (center line), which is beginning to level off, the three 
are closely alined. The rate of increase in dollars is almost identical to the rate 
of increase in flying hours. You will note from the two shaded areas the pre- 
ponderance of jet hours in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. In fiscal years 1953 and 
1954 conventional aircraft made up the bulk of our inventory but since the ac- 
celeration of our jet aircraft program in 1955 more and more of our aircraft 
hours have been in the higher cost jet aircraft which replace the F-51’s and 
T-6’s being phased out of our program. This is the most important factor 
which determines the operating costs. In fiscal year 1953 we had 36,000 per- 
sonnel, operated 146,000 aircraft hours at a cost of $87 million. The growth 
has been uniform and steady so that in fiscal year 1957 we expect to reach a 
personnel strength of approximately 68,000, fly 452,000 aircraft-hours, and we 
have a dollar requirement of approximately $259 million. 


END SLIDE 
The $259 million requested falls into 4 general areas. 
OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


A total of $151.6 million is requested for operations and maintenance. About 
50 percent or $76.8 million of this is tied directly to the cost of operating our 
aircraft. The estimate before you represents an increase of 54,000 aircraft hours 
over fiscal year 1956. Since the flying-hour program is based upon training re- 
quirements of our aircrews the number of flying hours in our program tie directly 
to the increase in our pilots. The cost per hour is tied to the type of aircraft. 

A. requirement of $53 million is to cover pay of air technicians. These air 
technicians are the backbone of our organization and they work in a dual ¢a- 
pacity as a member of the Air National Guard and as a civilian employee of 
the respective State. They perform all the work of keeping the bases open and 
operating on other than drill days as well as performing all maintenance on our 
aircraft. The remaining amount of $21.8 million in this area provides for service 
contracts, local purchases, vehicle maintenance, training equipment, major re- 
pairs, medical care, and commercial communications. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


In the military personnel area, we confidently expect to add 4,700 personnel in 
fiseal year 1957, including 830 officers, 530 of them pilots, to bring our end-year 
strength to 67,980. This recruiting goal of 4,700 compares to a scheduled gain 
of 5,900 (excluding engineers) in fiscal year 1956 and an actual gain of 11,500 
in fiscal year 1955, reflects the manning situation in our units. Many of them, 
particularly in our more fertile recruiting areas, are at full strength and can 
contribute little to further gains. The remaining vacancies contain a hard core 
of diffcult specialties such as observers, weather officers, and medical personnel. 
The net gain of 530 pilets presents no problem because we expect to graduate in 
fiseal year 1957, 494 Air National Guard pilots from Regular Air Force flying 
schools and our estimated gain of 530 pilots is considered conservative, Fur- 
thermore, the pool of Reserve pilots now coming off active duty who graduated 
from flying school after 1950 is increasing at an accelerated rate. Of the $40.5 
million requested in the military pay area, almost $16 million are tied directly to 
the active-duty pay of officers and airmen, including 2 weeks of field training 
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and other exercises, and for attendance at service schools of the Regular Air 
Force; another $16.7 million will provide for the pay and allowances of officers 
and airmen participating in unit training assemblies of the Air National Guard: 
$4.6 million are required for the clothing and subsistence of airmen and $3.2 
million for travel cost. 

Last year during June, July, and August 93 percent of our officers and airmen 
either attended field training with their units or attended service school training 
in lieu thereof. Attendance at unit training assemblies was at the rate of 93 
percent for officers and 88 percent for airmen. This attendance is significant and 
is indicative of the interest taken by air guardsmen in their unit training pro- 
gram which speaks well for the organization to which they belong. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Third largest major area, from a dollar standpoint, is that of major procure 
ment, where approximately $37 million is requested for major items of equip- 
ment essential to Air National Guard operations. The largest single item is $11.3 
million needed for radio equipment. Seven and a half million dollars are in 
cluded for major items of flying field and shop equipment, runway barriers for 
29 bases, aircraft starting units, and other equipment used in support of day-to 
day aircraft operations. 

Now that we are in the interceptor role we must be able to perform an all 
weather mission at any time of day or night. We have accordingly requested 
approximately $4 mililon for 51 additional flight simulators which completes our 
total requirement of 78. Aircraft and small-arms ammunition will cost $4.8 mil- 
lion and the balance of $10 million is to provide for all other support equipment 
including accessory items for use with radar equipment, vehicles, laboratory and 
test equipment. Almost all major equipment, except certain jet ground handling 
and test equipment and some modern radar, is now available to us or will be in 
fiscal year 1957. The Air National Guard equipping standards are far below that 
of the Regular Establishment. With the receipt of the material provided for in 
this estimate, our equipment on hand at the end of fiscal year 1957 should ap- 
proach 90 percent based on reduced equipping standards. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In the major construction area we have an urgent requirement for $29.5 mil- 
lion to provide for new construction and the expansion and improvement of exist- 
ing facilities. Our construction requirements generate from the expansion of our 
personnel strength and our accelerated jet conversion program. 

In fiscal year 1957, all of the Air National Guard fighter interceptor squadrons 
will be equipped with jets but at the present moment all of them do not have run- 
ways to accommodate jets. Because the aircraft will be on board, the extension 
of runways cannot be deferred. It is imperative that facilities be expanded for 
13 squadrons. All construction provided for represents either a new requirement 
stemming from a program change or a previously existing requirement for new 
construction or the replacement of in-use facilities which are beyond economical 
repair. 

Before concluding, gentlemen, allow me to say that the units and men of the 
Air National Guard, have made full use of the resources which this Congress has 
seen fit to provide. We feel that with the assistance that you, and the United 
States Air Force, provide in fiscal year 1957, our units will be in a position to cope 
with any situation that may arise. May I personally assure you that the people 
of the United States will get the maximum return for every dollar you provide. 

Gentlemen, members of my staff and I are happy and ready to provide you with 
any additional information you desire. 


Summary of chart presented by Air -National Guard showing Air National Guard 
program growth 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1953 | year 1954 | year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 


Total budget (in millions) _--- : $87 $139 | $158 $192 $259 
Total personnel (in thousands) 36 5O | 61 | 63 | 68 


Total aircraft hours (in thousands) : 146 | 268 | 358 398 452 


77770—56——_70 
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PROGRESS OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Stennis. I know something about General Wilson’s work. 
The National Guard down in my State is a very fine organization and 
it is doing a lot of good work. 

I have been mightly well pleased. 

General Winson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state first that the 
Air National Guard in the past year has taken some very significant 
strides toward its mission of having a really Ready Reserve force. 

For example, during the past year we have had several exercises 
for the purpose of determining ‘how well the guard can meet its 
mobilization requirement. 

I think you will remember the Operation Minuteman that came off. 


OPERATION STOPWATCH 


Shortly after that we had another operation, Stopwatch, to test the 
communications system and see if we could meet the air- defense re- 
quirement of 50 percent of our people on board and airplanes in the 
air within 2 hours, which we were able to do. 


OPERATION CRACKERJ ACK 


Later on we had another operation called Crackerjack, which was 
again a test of the Air National Guard and we exceeded all the re- 
quirements for the number of planes and personnel available during 
the time. 

Also, in demonstration of the combat capability of the Air National 
Guard, our gunnery team participated in a Reritaide gunnery meet 
and placed third in competition with the best in the Air Force. 


AIR DEFENSE AUGMENTATION PROGRAM 


We have had a program going in the last year which I think is the 
finest program that the Air Guard has ever participated in, known as 
the air defense augmentation program, where we have pilots sitting 
on the end of the runway in 17 places actually participating in air de- 
fense roles. 

This has proved not only a fine training program for our people, 
but has given an augmentation to the Air Defense Command. 

This year we are ‘asking for a total of approximately $259 million 
for the Air Guard. That is broken down in four general areas. 

One is operations and maintenance, which is $151.6 million. That 
includes all the maintenance of the aircraft, operation of bases, and 
the pay of the air technicians, who are full- time civilian employees, as 
well as the military members. 


TOTAL END STRENGTH 


We are asking $40.4 million for military personnel, to give us an 
end strength of 67,980 people in the Air National Guard. 

Senator Srennis. Is that all you pay, $40.4 million ? 

General Wirson. $40.4 million. That is only for the pay of per- 
sonnel on a drill status. 

Right now at the end of last month we had met our program, ac- 
tually we exceeded it. We were 101 percent of our program at the 
end of that month. 
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We feel there is no possible way of missing our June 30 goals. We 
also feel we will be able to add the 4,700 people next year to the Guard 
program. 

In major procurement we are approximately 90 percent complete 
on our reduced T. O. and E. for equipment in most areas and we are 
asking for $37 million approximately to bring this up to about 90 
percent in all areas at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Ture. Did the House allow you the amount that you re- 
quested ? 

General Wison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And you are not making a request of this com- 
mittee over and above what the House approved ? 

General Wirson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator E.itenper. Is that the entire cost, General Wilson ? 

General Witson. Of the Air Guard ? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

General Witson. That is everything less aircraft. Aircraft is 
furnished to the guard from the Air Force. 

Senator Exrenper. Then from the time they furnish them you 


maintain them ? 
MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT 


General Witson. We maintain them and everything is included in 
our budget. 

Senator ELLenper. How about spare parts? 

General Witson. We pay for those. We buy them off the shelf 
from the Air Force. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are you getting modern planes? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. We are in pretty good shape on our 
aircraft. 

For example, we are programed to have 1,942 aircraft, and 1,356 
of them are to be tactical jets at the end of the year. We are getting 
some first-line equipment such as the F-89, F—94 and we are getting 
RF84F’s direct from the manufacturer. 

We are getting for the first time some modern aircraft. 

Senator Stennis. As a general proposition, your men were in 
World War II and the Korean war, or are just coming out of the 


Air Force ? 
PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 


General Wiurson. Yes. For our pilots we also have a fine pilot- 
training program in which we send men from the Air National Guard 
through Air Force pilot training and they are returned to the Guard 
upon completion of their pilot training. 

Senator Stennis. How many, about? 

General Witson. As of last week we had 682 in pilot training. We 
should graduate this year about 495. 

Senator Stennis. Does the Air Force train all of those? 

General Witson. They are all trained by the Air Force. 

Senator Stennis. I am pleased with the fact that for $40 million 
a year you are keeping a certain number of men in motion and in 
training in the Air National Guard. 

General Wirson. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. How many men do you have? 
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General Witson. That is a total of about, we figure approximately 
93 percent of our personnel will participate. That is for 15 days’ 
field training in the year and 48 drills a year. 

Senator Stennis. How many now do you say that means! We 
want to know how many men you have that are in a certain condition 
to fly. 

TOTAL OFFICERS AND AIRMEN 


General Witson. We will have a total officer and airmen, 67,980, 
including about 4,000 pilots. 

Senator Srennis. That you are keeping in flying condition 4 

General Witson. Yes, sir; that is for pilots, plus maintenance per- 
sonnel, electronics personnel, cooks, bakers, mechanics. 

Senator Srennis. They are ready to go now! What condition are 
they in by comparison to a man that is in the Regular service? 

General Wioson. We have run tests to find out the condition at the 
skill level. Recent tests show that 51 percent are fully qualified in 
their AFSC or the job which they are doing; there are about 30 
percent that are in the semiskilled category; and the balance of them 
are between semiskilled and untrained, of which we only have at the 
present time about 13 percent that have not completed basic training. 

Now, we are sending about 5,000 airmen this year to the Air Force 
pre-technical school training, which is for 11 weeks in the summertime. 

Then they go into advanced or technical school training later on. 

So most of our training is either done by unit training or technical 
schools in the Air Force. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you have Air National Guard units in every 
State ? 

General Wiuson. Yes sir, plus Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii and 
the District of Columbia. 

Senator Ture. General, do you have the information right at hand 
as to the average age of these men ? 


AVERAGE AGE OF PILOTS 


General Wiison. Yes, sir; 3 years ago the average age of the pilots 
that filled the tactical seats was 32.4. The input of these pilots that 
we trained from the Guard program and returned to the units at the 
age 21 or 22, has reduced our tactical pilot average age to 31.3. 

We expect by graduating approximately 500 a year that by the end 
of 1960 that average age should be around 28, which gives us a perfect 
balance of age and youth in our pilots. 

Senator Srennis. Based on what I know about what your Air Na- 
tional Guard is doing, I want to commend you again very highly. 

General Wirson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I appreciate the work you are doing. 

I think it is a fine investment, myself, and I believe these Reserve 
programs will have to grow and be pushed forward. 

It is the only way of meeting this continuous requirement for this 
high degree of military preparedness. It is the only way to meet it 
within the dollar limit. 

General Wirson. I assure you, sir, that we are getting value received 
from every dollar we spend in the Air Guard. 
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Senator Stennis. If there is nothing further, we thank you again, 
General Wilson. 

General Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, there are some detailed tabulation 
and justification sheets which we would like to insert for the record. 

Senator Stennis. You may doso. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Ark NATIONAL GUARD 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estim 


Ql 


Weapons, ammunition, and assist takeoff units | $1, 650, 608 $3, 000, +4, 000 
Ground powered and marine equipment 3, 054, 204 , 116, } 3, 000 
Electronics and communications equipment 2, 549, 063 3, 239, , 000 
Training equipment 0 A53, , 824, 000 
Other major equipment. = , 973, 846 }, 313, 000 
Planning 206, 529 185, 000 
Military construction, continental United States , 756, 855 , O15, 27, 000 
Military construction, outside continental United 

States 120, 907 103, ; 000 
Operation of aircraft___- 36, 021, 566 36, 788, 7, , 000 
| Organization, base and maintenance equipment and 
| _ supplies aa }, 319, 424 , 226, 7, 000 

Logistical support___---_- , 721, 654 20, 565, 31, 000 
Training support__- , 181, 698 55, 425, , 774, 000 
Medical support 104, 972 176, 000 
| Servicewide support_-__-_- 124, 504 153, | 58, 000 
| Military personnel : 27, 088,605 | 38, 220, 40, 526, 000 





Total program requirements (obligations) 874, 435 190, 177, 000 


r 


PrRoGRAM 210. Weapons, AMMUNITION, AND Assist TAKEOFF 


requirements by project 
| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(2) (3) 
|- 
| W eapons-. ‘ $74, 320 0 $32, 000 


Ammunition , 576, 288 $3, 000, 000 , 852, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) 1, 650, 608 3, 000, 000 | 4, 884, 000 


Progect 211. WEAPONS, $32,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project covers requirements for equipping Air National Guard units and 
personnel with weapons for training purposes. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project covers requirements for equipping Air National Guard units and 
personnel with weapons for training purposes. 

The estimate has been computed by applying the requirement of each Air 
National Guard organization against the number of organizations programed 
which will provide 1 basic individual weapon per 6 individuals authorized a 
weapon during fiscal year 1957. Crew-served weapons have been provided for 
100 percent of the authorized quantities. 

The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is due to providing require- 
ments for the 4 air resupply groups and 4 air transport squadrons which were 
activated in fiscal year 1956 and the overall increase in personnel of 4,700 officers 
and airmen. 
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Progect 212. AMMUNITION, $4,852,000 
PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for ammunition necessary for practice and qualification 
firing, in aireraft, by Air National Guard pilots and for familiarization firing of 
individual weapons by Air National Guard personnel. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


All Air National Guard personnel, except medical, dental, and chaplain, are 
required to participate in familiarization firing of their basic weapon. Tactical 
unit training will be authorized for each tactical flying squadron. The annual 
training ammunition allowances by which to accomplish this training and firing 
are a modification of the allowance for the United States Air Force in consonance 
with the time schedule of the Air National Guard training program and Air 
National Guard experience. 

The increase in fund requirements is due to the increase of 4,700 personnel in- 
cluding 470 more pilots who will be required to fire. Since the balance of stock 
will have been completely exhausted by end fiscal year 1956, it will be necessary 
to procure for the full amount needed for firing in fiscal year 1957. 


PROGRAM¥220. GrouND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Requirements by project 


Proj- Title | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 

ect | | 

No. | (1) (2) 

$2,457,821 | $111, 

2, 661, 108 | 1, 005, 
935, 275 


221 | General purpose vehicles 


222 | Special purpose vehicles___ -- 
224 | Construction equipment 


Total program requirements (obligations) - 6, 054, 204 | 


225 | Materials handling equipment ; ee =. oO} 


PROJECT 221. GENERAL PURPOSE VEHICLES, $626,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for tactical and administrative vehicles for the move- 
ment of personnel, supplies, ammunition and equipment for Air National Guard 
units. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for procurement of general purpose vehicles for Mobile 
A. C. and W. units and the 4 air resupply groups and 4 air transport squadrons 
which were activated in fiscal year 1956. Replacement requirements are based 
upon age and actual mileage of the vehicles to be replaced which have reached 
their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The increase over fiscal year 1956 is mainly attributable to the equipment re- 
quirements for the 4 air resupply groups and 4 air transport squadrons which 
were activated in fiscal year 1956. 


PROJECT 222. SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES, $2,173,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for special purpose vehicles which are restricted by 
design or physical characteristics to some special function, such as fuel and oil 
servicing trailers and trucks, rotary sweepers, aircraft-towing tractors, etc. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for a phasing of the procurement of special purpose 
vehicles for the Mobile A. C. and W. units as well as the requirements for the 4 air 
resupply groups and the 4 air transport squadrons which were activated in fiscal 
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year 1956. Replacement requirements are based upon age and actual mileage 
of the vehicles to be replaced which have reached their estimated life expectancy 
and are beyond economical repair. 

The major increase over fiscal year 1956 is due to the necessity of providing 
for equipment requirements for the 4 air resupply groups and the 4 air transport 
squadrons which were activated in fiscal year 1956, and the providing of such 
items as magnetic sweepers where jet operations will exist. 


PROJECT 224. CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT, $80,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for construction equipment, such as mixers, cranes, 
graders, dredgers, steamrollers, etc. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of tractors with a 7-foot cutting 
bar. This equipment was required in prior years but was not available for 
requisition. 

In fiscal year 1955, the equipment procured under this project completed, in 
general, the phased requirements. The increase in fiscal year 1957 represents ¢ 
requirement that existed in prior years but will not be available until fiscal 
year 1957. 

PROJECT 225. MATERIELS HANDLING EQUIPMENT, $930,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for materiels handling equipment consisting of fork lifts, 
crane-type trucks, straddle-type trucks, etc. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for fork lifts for Air National Guard flying bases, sep- 
arate installations and training sites to be utilized in warehouses and on the flight 
line for movement of equipment. This equipment was not procured in prior 
years due to nonavailability of items. Replacements are based on the condition 
of the equipment which in some instances have reached their estimated life 
expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 


ProGRAM 230. ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Requirements by project 





| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
ect 
No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 


233 | Wire communications equipment - - --- $778, 361 | $888, 000 | $501, 000 
234 | Ground radio equipment 1, 477,175 | 2, 244, 000 | 11, 296, 000 
235 | Ground radar equipment___- ; 293, 527 | 107, 000 | 2, 276, 000 

14, 073, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) 2, 549, 063 3, 239, 000 


Progect 233. WIRE COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT, $501,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of manual, semiautomatic and auto- 
matic ground-wire communications equipment, such as teletypewriters, telegraph 
and telephone equipment, intercommunications and public-address systems. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides items of equipment required by the Air National Guard 
communications-type organizations to support and accomplish their training pro- 
gram. It also provides certain wire-communications equipment required for the 
4 air resupply groups and the 4 air transport squadrons which were activated in 
fiscal year 1956. 
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The major portion of these items has been required in prior years but will not 
be available to the Air National Guard until fiscal year 1957. In general, the esti- 
mate represents completion of phased procurement of wire-communications equip- 
ment for the Air National Guard. The replacements included in this estimate are 
for items which have reached their life expectancy and are beyond economical 
repair. 

Progect 234. Grounp Rapio EQUIPMENT, $11,296,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for procurement of fixed and mobile ground radio-commu- 
nications equipment covering all frequency bands, such as point-to-point equip- 
ment, ground-to-air equipment, navigational aids, and target and missile-control 
equipment. 

PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate includes requirements for ground radio equipment, some of 
which was deferred in prior fiscal years, while certain other items will not be 
available to the Air National Guard until fiscal year 1957. With the exception 
of certain equipment for airways and air-communications organizations, this 
estimate represents a general completion of the phased procurement of ground 
radio equipment. Replacements included in this estimate are for items of 
equipment which have reached their life expectancy and are beyond economical 
repair. 

The increase over fiscal year 1956 is mainly attributable to requirements for 
radio sets AN/TRC-35 and AN/TRC-36 which will be used to supplement obso- 
lete equipment and will provide adequate training for Air National Guard 
personnel to meet mobilization assignments. 


PROJECT 235. GROUND RADAR EQUIPMENT, $2,276,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for ground electronics and communications equipment for 
fixed aircraft control and warning systems and electronics countermeasures 
systems, 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


‘This estimate provides for the procurement of 145 indicator groups AN/UPA-35 
to be used with the AN/TPS-—1D radar set for training purposes. This will pro- 
vide simultaneous training for 5 additional radar operators or controller utilizing 
one radar set. The 16 interrogator sets requested are utilized in conjunction with 
the JSQ-1A radar set. These items were required in prior years but will not be 
available to the Air National Guard until fiscal year 1957. 


PROGRAM 250. TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Requirements by project 


Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


(1) a Saree | (4) 


| Counterpart training devices-_______- . 0 | $653, 000 | $3, 824, 000 
0 | 


Total program requirements (obligations) - --_- 653, 000 3, 824, 000 


ProgectT 252. COUNTERPART TRAINING DEVICES, $3,824,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
This project provides for procurement of counterpart devices such as flight 
simulators, instrument trainers, and flexible gunnery trainers. 
PART I. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides a C-—11B instrument trainer for each Air National 
Guard tactical flying squadron within the continental United States, equipped 
with jet aircraft. The low frequency radio range attachment requested will 
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provide the capability of working low frequency radio range problems in the 
C-11B trainer. 

The increase over fiscal year 1956 is due to the necessity of providing one 
trainer for each Air National Guard tactical flying squadron instead of one for 
each wing so that pilots may maintain proficiency in instrument flying. 


ProGrRAM 270. OTHER Masor Equipment 


Requirement by project 


Proj- Title | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
ect 


No (1) : (3) (4) 


Photographie equipment-. 173, 684 632, 000 $547, 000 
Printing and reproduction equipment 0 32, 000 0 
Test equipment 1, 939, 108 2, 169, 000 | 2, 583, 000 
Flying field and shop equipment 2, 839, 737 3, 411, 000 7, 450, 000 
Food service equipment-. pial Sec 13, 712 67, 000 16, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) 4, 973, 846 313, 000 10, 596, 000 


| 
al Meterological equipment-- ’ $7, 605 $2, 000 0 
| 


PROJECT 273. PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, $547,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of complete photographic equipment, 
such as airborne and ground cameras, photographic lenses, mount assemblies, etc. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for photographic equipment for Air National Guard 
bases, reconnaissance-type organizations, and reconnaissance-type aircraft pro- 
gramed for the Air National Guard. Replacement requirements are for equip- 
ment which has reached its estimated life expectancy and is beyond economical 
repair. 

The decrease in this project from the prior fiscal year is due to a general com- 
pletion of procurement of photographic equipment requirements. 


Prosgecr 275. TEST EQUIPMENT, $2,585,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of complete laboratory and test 
equipment, such as gyrotesters, propeller test stands, manometers, analyzers, test 
assemblies, ete. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate will provide minimum quantities of test equipment based on the 
Air National Guard equipment authorization list required to support aircraft, 
vehicular equipment, and communications-electronics equipment programed for 
the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1957. Replacement requirements are 
for equipment which has reached its estimated life expectancy and is beyond 
economical repair. 

The increase over fiscal years 1955 and 1956 is due to the availability of items 
and the increased requirement for test equipment for jet-type aircraft that are 
being phased into the program replacing the conventional or propeller-driven 
aircraft and for test equipment for the 4 air resupply groups and 4 air transport 
squadrons which were activated in fiscal years 1955 and 1956 and for which no 
procurement was provided. 


ProgecT 276. FLYING FIrLD AND SHop EQuIPMENT, $7,450,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of major flying field and hangar 
equipment, such as portable hoists, jack assemblies, shop and warehouse ma- 
chinery powered tools, and equipment, such as air compressors, drill presses, 
generators, hoists, lathes, etc. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides flying field and shop equipment for the 4 air resupply 
groups and the 4 air transport squadrons which were activated in fiscal years 1955 
and 1956. Also included are aircraft starting units for each of the eight perma- 
nent training sites. This estimate also provides for runway barriers for 29 Air 
National Guard flying bases. A major portion of this type of equipment has 
been required in prior years but has not been procured due to nonavailability of 
items. Replacements included in this estimate are for items which have reached 
their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The increase in this project over prior fiscal years is due to an increase in 
availability in Air Force Depots of these items and the number of jet aircraft in 
the program over fiscal years 1955 together with replacements and the equipping 
of the 4 air resupply groups and 4 air transport squadrons. The largest increase 
is attributed to the procurement of motor generators and generator units which 
approximate $3 million and are directly related to the aircraft programed for 
the Air National Guard. 


Prosect 278. Foop Service EquIPpMENT, $16,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of major items of kitchen, dining, 
and baking equipment such as dough mixing machines, and food baking industrial 
ovens. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides food service equipment for the 4 air resupply groups and 
the 4 air transport squadrons which were activated in fiscal year 1956 and for 
which no procurement had been provided, plus replacements for items which 
have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The decrease in this project from prior fiscal years is due to a general comple- 
tion of procurement of present food service requirements. 


ProGcram 310. PLANNING 


Requirements by project 


Proj- | ‘i 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
ect | 
No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 


312 | Investigational engineering pening at aia $28, 499 $15, 000 
313 | Advanced project planning - - -_- rece 178, 030 170, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) 206, 529 185, 000 


Progect 313. ADVANCE ProJecT PLANNING, $150,000 


PARTI. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to development of working draw- 
ings and estimates of future construction projects to be considered for inclusion 
in future budget estimates. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is to provide funds for working drawings and estimates of funds 
required for construction to be accomplished in succeeding fiscal years at the 
following Air National Guard installations: 


New Castle County Aiport, Del 

Grenier AFB, N, H 

Mietiawd Aare, Fe. a ak ee eh lk wei 
Philadelphia International Aiport, Pa 

Memphis Municipal Airport, Tenn 


Total 
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ProGrRaM 320. Mititrary Construction, CONTINENTAL UNitTep STaTEs 


Requirements by project 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
} 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 





Military construction, continental United States _- $14, 756, 855 | $17,015, 000 $27, 915, 000 





Total program requirements (obligations) 14, 756,855 | 17,015, 000 | 27, 915, 000 


PROJECT 321. MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, $27,915,000 


” 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for construction of Air National Guard facilities in the 
continental United States. This estimate represents a continuing phase of the 
overall Air National Guard construction program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for improvements to the runway taxiway system at bases 
occupied by the Air National Guard by the extensions of the runways and the 
strengthening and resurfacing of older portions of runways at Great Falls, 
Mont. ; Fargo, N. Dak., and Sioux Falls, S. Dak. In addiiton, provision is made 
for runway extensions together with the required squadron facilities at new loca- 
tions to be selected for the Air National Guard squadrons now assigned to Jack- 
son, Miss.; Allentown, Pa., and Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. At 7 locations 
training facilities will be constructed to support 7 Air National Guard squad- 
rons. One aircraft parking apron is programed together with expansion of 2 
existing aprons and the reconstructing of 3 others. One new supply and arma- 
ment building will be constructed and two existing supply buildings expanded to 
provide required space. At four locations, miscellaneous facilities to support 
Air National Guard flying activities will be built. To support nonflying units, 
facilities will be constructed for 4 communications units, and 3 wing head- 
quarters. Also included are funds to defray the cost of avigation easements 
where required, and for engineering costs for Corps of Engineers on Air Na- 
tional Guard construction projects initiated in prior years and continuing into 
fiscal year 1957. All construction programed is to replace facilities which have 
been determined to be beyond economical repair or to provide facilities at loca- 
tions where they are nonexistent. 

This estimate represents a continuing phase of the overall Air National Guard 
construction program and the construction of the items listed herein are required 
to bring the availability of facilities in phase with the strength buildup and as- 
signment of aircraft to Air National Guard units. The increase over fiscal years 
1955 and 1956 is due to the increase in jet-type aircraft and the replacement of 
F-51’s. In fiscal year 1957, all of the Air National Guard fighter interceptor 
squadrons will be equipped with jet-type aircraft and all of them do not have run- 
ways and facilities to accommodate jets. The construction of these facilities at 
locations such as Louisville, Ky.: St. Louis, Mo., and Providence, R. I., account 
for the major increase in this project. 


Program 330. Military construction, outside continental United States 


#41, 1955 1956 1957 
Project Tithe actual estimate estimate 
No. 

(2 | (3) (4 


| 
| 


331 | Military construction, outside continental United 
a vues ml } $120, 907 $103, 000 $1, 402, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) -- 120, 907 103, 000 1, 402, 000 
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PROJECT 331. MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL 

UNITED States, $1,402,000 

PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for construction of Air National Guard facilities outside 
the continental United States. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
This estimate is for funds to expand the facilities for the Air National Guard 
unit located on Anchorage International Airport, Alaska, and is the reason for 
the increase over fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 


ProGraMm 410. OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Requirements by os ct 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(1) 4 (2) (3) (4) 





Aircraft maintenance spares, spare pa and sup- 

plies ; ; $23, 963, 856 $20, 939, 000 $25, 350, 000 

Aircraft fuel and oil_ i 11, 232, 000 13, 654, 000 19, 560, 000 
Corrective maintenance of aircraft and “component 

equipment__ 825, 710 2, 195, 000 2, 497, 000 

fanny athena b-tdenigrathiellaleliee 

Total program requirements (obligations) --| 36, 021, 566 36, 788, 000 47, 407, 000 


Project 411. ATRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE PARTS 
AND SUPPLIES, $25,350,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for the maintenance spares and spare parts of 
airframes, engines, propellers, and other aircraft accessories, including air- 
borne weapons and communications equipment, to the extent experience of 
prior years has shown necessary to support the Air National Guard flying 
hour program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate includes supplies and spare parts necessary to maintain the 
assigned aircraft in the accomplishment of the programed aircraft flying hours 
for fiscal year 1957. The unit cost per flight hour, by aircraft model, is based 
upon Air Force experience factors. In fiscal year 1955, a total of 29 squadrons 
were converted from one type of aircraft to a completely different model. 
This conversion required an initial base stock level of spare parts and sup- 
plies to support these aircraft resulting in the high obligation shown for 
fiscal year 1955. During fiscal year 1956 due to fewer conversions of aircraft, 
the requirement was less than in fiscal year 1955, even though more hours 
were flown. The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal vear 1956 is due 
to the increase in total hours to be flown plus an increase in the total number 
of jet hours over fiscal year 1956. Tabulated below are flying hours showing 
jet and conventional hours for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 


1955 1956 1957 


OK o ss 164, 691 | 33, 520 312, 016 
Conventional ‘ i 193, 584 | rrr 304 | 140, 190 


Total... 358, 275 | 397, 824 | 452, 206 
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Prosyecr 412. ArrcorAFT Fuent ANpD Orn, $19,560,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the direct expenses of aviation fuel and lubricating 
oil for the operation of Air National Guard aircraft. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is based on the requirements for aviation fuel and lubricating oil 
for operation of aircraft programed for fiscal year 1957 and is computed by multi- 
plying the programed flying hours (by type and model of aircraft) by the average 
hourly consumption rate. Composite cost factors utilized in the computation 
were developed by the USAF and are the basis upon which the Air National 
Guard will reimburse the Air Force stock fund. 

The increase in this project over fiscal years 1955 and 1956 is due to the increase 
in flying hours and increase in jet-type hours in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal years 
1955 and 1956. The programed flying hours for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 
showing jet and reciprocating are as follows: 


1955 9! 1957 


| 
Jet_- bh vomit ain’ 14, 691 233, 520 312, 016 
Reciprocating : . | 193, 584 164, 304 | 140, 190 
. | 


tee. 2s Sis ito. si J 358, 275 | 397, 824 | 452, 206 


PROJECT 414, CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMENT, 
$2,497,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate covers the corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
equipment applicable to safety-in-flight and operational effectiveness. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate for this project is computed by utilizing the average projected 
aircraft inventory in the Air National Guard program times the aircraft unit 
cost and applying a percentage factor for modification developed from ex- 
perience for the base period covering fiscal years 1954 and 1955. A study con- 
ducted by the regular Air Force for the base period covering fiscal years 1952, 
1953, and 1954 has shown a consistent relationship between the dollar value of 
the active aircraft inventory and the dollar amount of the corrective maintenance 
requirements financed during these years. Fiscal years 1954 and 1955 ex- 
perience was used for the Air National Guard since the majority of the aircraft 
in the Air National Guard program during fiscal years 1952 and 1953 was second- 
line aircraft and corrective maintenance would have already been performed on 
these aircraft. The percentage factor developed from fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
experience was applied to the total aircraft cost to arrive at the total require- 
ments for fiscal year 1957. 

The increase in this project over fiscal years 1955 and 1956 is due to the in- 
crease in the average number of jet-type aircraft in fiscal year 1957. The average 
aircraft for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 showing jet and reciprocrating are 
as follows: 


1956 


1, 569 
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ProGrRaM 420. ORGANIZATION, BasE, AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 


Program requirements by projects 





Pro}- Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
ect 


421 | Organization, base and maintenance equipment $2, 456, 172 
422 | Organization, base and maintenance supplies 3, 863, 252 


Total program requirements (obligations) 6, 319, 424 


Progect 421. ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT, $4,102,000 
PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for items of equipment essential to the proper ground 
support of Air National Guard aircraft and the operation and housekeeping of 
Air National Guard installations. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for items of equipment essential to the proper ground 
support of Air National Guard aircraft, special-purpose clothing and equipage 
for Air National Guard personnel, and the operation and housekeeping of the 
Air National Guard installations. Equipment requirements in this area were 
computed on an individual item basis by applying each item required against 
the organizations, personnel, aircraft, or bases programed. Replacement re- 
quirements are included in this estimate which are for items of equipment which 
have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 
All items required are reduced to a monetary basis and broken out by different 
category of items. 

The increase in this project over prior year estimates is due to the continued 
buildup in the Air National Guard program with increased personnel and in- 
creased flying hours. The following tabulation shows the continued buildup in 
personnel and flying hours: 





1956 


End year military personnel , 63, 280 67, 980 
Flying hours 397, 824 452, 206 


Progect 422. ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE SupPPties, $2,946,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for supplies consumed in the operation of Air National 
Juard units and bases in their training and operational mission during fiscal 
year 1957. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for supplies which are ordinarily consumed or otherwise 
expended within 1 year after they are put in use and cannot be restored to service- 
ability at a cost less than their replacement price. They are nonreparable and 
lose their identity as specific items when incorporated into a major assembly. 
They represent the numerous parts consumed in the day-to-day operation of the 
Air National Guard. 
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In view of the fact that this project includes a multitude of different items, a 
mechanical process is used to develop requirements for the major portion of the 
items. A manual method of computation is used for determining requirements 
for those items which are not adaptable to the mechanical process. The various 
cost factors developed from this process are applied by the Regular Air Force to 
the various program elements of the Air National Guard program in arriving at 
the total fund requirements for the Air National Guard. 

The three major program elements effecting the requirements under this project 
are (1) total flying hours, (2) total base months, and (3) total personnel months. 

The decrease in this project in fiscal years 1957 and 1956 from fiseal year 1955 
is due to more items being coded local purchase and included under the operations 
and maintenance program where local purchase funds are estimated. 


ProGrRaM 430. LoaisticaL Support 


Program requirements by projects 





Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


$9,968, 759 | $18,716, 000 | $29, 415, 000 
1,708 


Depot maintenance --_-____-_---- 
Distribution of materiel other than Ist destination 
transportation _- js 
Printing and reproduction, “Air National Guard. 
Disposition of deceased personne] ----_- 


— 

| 

| 

| 1, 793, 000 1, 983, 000 
40, 000 40, 000 

360 | 16, __ 16,000 20, 000 


345 
7, 190 
654 \ 20, 565,000 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) - -- 11, 721, 


, 
=} # 





Progect 431. Depot MAINTENANCE, $29,415,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for labor and contractual maintenance incident 
to depot level maintenance of aircraft, aircraft engines, aircraft accessories, 
electronics and communications equipment, ground powered and other equip- 
ment, 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate was determined on the basis of USAF experience factors de- 
veloped during previous years. The cost data by types and models of aircrafts 
were applied against the programed inventory and flying hours for fiscal year 
1957. 

The increases in fiscal years 1957 and 1956 over fiscal year 1955 are due to 
changes in the models and types of aircraft and an increase in total programed 
flying hours in fiscal years 1957 and 1956. The following tabulation shows flying 
hours in all 3 fiscal years. Conventional hours are slightly lower each year: 
however, jet hours increased 42 percent in fiscal year 1956 and 34 percent in 
fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 respectively. 


1955 1957 





Jet flying hours J ; i 164, 691 233, 520 312, 016 
Conventional flying Riiisusebtnest danas Pee 193, 584 164, 304 140, 190 


Total flying hours seceeceecceeeees--| 858,275 | 307,824 | 452, 206 
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Provecr 433. DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIEL, OTHER THAN FIRST DESTINATION, 
$1,983,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for commercial transportation, via air, railway, ex- 
press, highway, parcel post, waterway, ete., including tolls, diversion charges, 
dunnage stewarding, commercial terminal charges, but excluded are transporta- 
tion costs incident to first destination shipment, air combat maneuvers (field 
training) and movements of organizational equipment and impedimenta in con- 
nection with troop movements for training. Also included is commercial trans- 
portation for the movement of Air National Guard materials, supplies and equip- 
ment to Air National Guard installations from Air Force, Army or Navy in- 
stallations. In addition there are the commercial transportation charges for 
movements (interstate and intrastate) of Air National Guard materials, sup- 
plies and equipment from Air National Guard installations to Air Force, Army 
installations and to other Air National Guard warehouses, units or installations. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for commercial transportation (including interstate 
and intrastate) for the movement of Air National Guard materials, supplies and 
equipment to Air National Guard installations from Air Force, Army or Navy 
installations and to other Air National Guard warehouses, units or installa- 
tions. 

Estimates for commercial transportation generated by the various States for 
shipment of materials, supplies and equipment are based on Air National Guard 
experience factors developed in prior years. 


Progect 434. PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION, AIR NATIONAL GUARD, $40,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for printing, binding, and blank-book work performed by 
the Government Printing Oflice, Department of Defense printing plants, and com- 
mercial contractors. 

PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

This estimate provides for printing of Air National Guard letters, Air National 
Guard Regulations, Air National Guard equipment authorization lists and the re- 
production of Technical Training Air Force Manuals for on-the-job training. 
These manuals are used to provide reference and home study material for use by 
both new and experienced Air National Guard personnel. Cost is based on a re- 
quirement established by Continental Air Command for adequate on-the-job train- 
ing in 40 different career fields. 

The increase in fiscal years 1957 and 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is attributable to 
the phased increase in the overall Air National Guard program. 


ProJect 436, DISPOSITION OF DECEASED PERSONNEL, $20,000 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for burial expenses of Air National Guard personnel 
killed while participating in unit training assemblies, field training, authorized 
aerial flights, other training exercises, or while attendng service schools. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimated cost under this project is based on fatality per number of flying 
hours, estimated deaths from other than flying and the average cost per fatality 
as shown by Air National Guard experience. 

The increase in this project over the prior years is attributable to an increase 
in the average number of military personnel and the increase in the total pilot 
hours flown in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal years 1955 and 1956. The average num- 
ber of military and the total pilot hours for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 are 
us follows: 
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Average military personne] . —_ ue se saa | 65, 100 
sy RR Cy eee eee pinta ined vtandnotbiest 417, 534 | 464, 312 
| 


ProcramM 440. TRAINING SuPPORT 


Requirements by projects 


Proj- | Title 1955 1956 1957 
— | — actual estimate (| estimate 
_ (1) ie 2 (4) 


441 | Field training and other exercises or maneuvers... .-- $385, 585 $481, 000 $492, 000 
444 | Training equipment and supplies- -- -- ese : 108, 000 162, 000 | 144, 000 
448 | Base maintenance and operations. ...........-..-..-. 43, 902, 165 53, 532, 000 63, 142, 000 
449 | Major repairs__.-------- : | 1, 785, 948 1, 250, 000 996, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) -----. 46, 181, 698 55, 425, 000 64, 774, 000 


Progect 441. Fiecp TRAINING AND OTHER EXERCISE OR MANEUVERS, $492,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for necessary expenses in connection with the 
opening, operating and closing of Air National Guard training sites. Also pro- 
vided are funds for fixed communications, motor vehicle fuel and lubricants, 
local purchase of supplies, materials, services and other operating expenses at 
all sites. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


During fiscal year 1957, an estimated 7,390 officers and 54,733 airmen will 
attend field training, from 558 units. An estimated 1,099 officers and 10,768 
airmen representing 84 units will train at active military or State owned interim 
training sites. Personnel to attend camp at other than permanent training sites 
consist of tactical control and communication units and the Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico squadrons. The requirements in this project are based on the number of 
personnel to attend field training during fiscal year 1957. The various cost and 
usage factors are developed from actual cost data of prior year encampments. 

The increase in this project over prior fiscal years is attributable to the increase 
in the number of personnel entering field training. The following tabulation 


shows the number of personnel entering field training during fiscal years 1955, 
1956, and 1957. 


Number entering field training : 


ProJect 444. TRAINING EQUIPMENT AND SuPpPLiEs, $144,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the requisition and modification of training aids, 
special equipment, supplies, and services rendered in connection with training 
conducted by Continental Air Command and the Air National Guard. This proj- 
ect also provides for technical books, periodicals, handbooks, publications, com- 
mercial texts and other instructive literature for use in the Air National Guard 
base libraries and schools, plus maps and charts. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate covers the procurement of special equipment supplies and serv- 
ices rendered in connection with training conducted by Continental Air Com- 
mand and the Air National Guard including technical books, handbooks, and aero- 

77770—_56——-71 
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nautical publications. The increase in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is 
due to the increase in the average number of aircraft and total tactical squadrons 
on flying bases in fiscal year 1956 over 1955. The decrease in fiscal year 1957 from 
fiscal year 1956 is due to a decrease in the average number of aircraft from fiscal 
year 1956. The following tabulation shows the average aircraft inventory and 
tactical squadrons on flying bases for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957: 


ae 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


Average aircraft inventory --- -- sede ckwewc ence cudtios satel 1,980 | 2, 271 | 1, 989 
Tactical squadrons on flying bases. - - - 5: nti acd th ncaa hai | 2 | 89 | ‘ 


Prosect 448. Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, $63,142,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for all expenses incident to base maintenance and opera- 
tions for Air National Guard facilities except military pay, centrally procured 
equipment and supplies, and other items of expense which have been specifically 
provided for in other projects. Included is local housekeeping, service pay of 
air technicians, service contracts, travel of military and civilian personnel, and 
local purchase of supplies, materials and services. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested under this project are to provide for the operation of 672 
Air National Guard units and the maintenance of 134 separate Air National 
Guard locations, which includes 94 flying bases. The funds requested are to pro- 
vide for such activities as base supervision and management, runway alert, 
aircraft operations, ground training, base operations, aircraft maintenance, base 
maintenance, supply, communications and other equipment maintenance, and 
security of Air National Guard equipment and supplies. All of these activities 
are the keystone to the successful operations, training and mobilization readi- 
ness of the Air National Guard. Provision is made for the operation and main- 
tenance of an average of 1,989 aircraft 80 percent of which will be jets. Included 
are the necessary requirements of supply activities covering all facets of logistical 
support for the flying training and ground training of 672 various type units. 
The operations at an Air National Guard facility also cover the military per- 
sonnel administration for an average of 7,875 officers and 57,605 airmen in fiscal 
year 1957. The requirements also provide for those necessary expenses related 
to the base maintenance of 134 Air National Guard bases of which 94 will be 
flying bases and 40 nonflying bases. At those installations wherein the heavy 
communications and radar units and equipment are located provision is made for 
the necessary electronics maintenance and operations security. 

The Air National Guard in fiscal year 1957 will attain another level in its 
phased buildup and thus are provided with increased flying hours as the personnel 
increase, increased jet aircraft, and a higher level of equipment on hand. 

The increase in funds over prior years is directly related to continued expan- 
sion of the Air National Guard in each of the programs so as to increase the 
mobilization potential of the guard as a Ready Reserve component of the Air 
Force. The following tabulation shows a comparison of the costs for functions 
included under this project for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957: 


1955 













—" 


. Air technicians 





$37, 584,272 | $44,153,000 | $53, 287, 000 
















































Man-years. -..... pcehainn es at lias neseteeebaes (8, 475) (9, 712) (11, 624) 

2. Base maintenance (including service contracts, leased 
property rentals, and service agreements) ____.......-.-.- 3, 024, 659 3, 770, 000 3, 752, 000 
3. Other maintenance...______- ‘ 919, 106 1, 138, 000 1, 473, 000 
4. Pravel....... fh edd tesa 574, 305 761, 000 858, 000 
5. Local procurement (training aids)_.............-....-.-.--- 134, 573 310, 000 310, 000 
6. Local purchase bémwetadaniarnanaee 1, 549, 799 3, 282, 000 3, 339, 000 
7, MIAO «con ohceeies Otay ini ceiti he eee 115, 451 118, 000 123, 000 





PnbWMe slat che aksiadsscadeseases si Gcenpcbeeas 63, 142, 000 


Ee NO Sa 
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This project is one of the most significant elements in the attainment of the Air 
National Guard program since it provides the cadre and support necessary to 
implement and carry forward the mobilization training of the Air National 
Guard. During fiscal year 1957, the above-mentioned functions necessary in the 
operation of an Air National Guard base will be primarily carried out by a be- 
ginning strength of 10,548, an ending strength of 12,354 and an average strength 
of 11,624 Air National Guard civilian personnel (air technicians) who are also 
required to be members of the Air National Guard. 


Progect 449. Masor Reparrs, $996,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for repairs and rehabilitation of Air National Guard 
facilities. 
PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the repair and rehabilitation of installations to a 
degree consistent with the minimum Air National Guard standards and criteria 
and to permit the maximum utilization of existing facilities and structures in 
lieu of performing new construction. 

The estimate is generated by a continuing requirement for major repairs to 
facilities including runways, aircraft parking aprons, warehouses, hangars, fuel 
storage, other operational and storage facilities as well as related utility systems 
and plants. A detailed listing by facilities, showing the types of rehabilitation 
and repairs to be performed, is available. 

The requirements under this project have been consistent over the past 4 years. 
The decrease in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 from fiscal year 1955 is due to the fact 
that as we proceed with out long range construction program of facilities, the 
requirements for repairs and rehabilitation have decreased with the completion 
of the new construction. 

Tabulated below are the general categories of repairs and rehabilitation to be 
performed in fiscal year 1957 : 


tr IOI ire qn ere gg genqannenennnancamnnenepe nnd $534, 700 
ON i iccctiiiekti eit awit net iemnmecibba ke eines 169, 400 
Ronde, Giese SPO) «cect ni sss eeee 291,900 

Ss ie apc ah ta a aaa 996, 000 


ProGcrRaM 470: MeEpicaL Support 


Requirements by project 


Proj- | Title | 1955 actnal | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





ect | } } 
No. | (1) (2) | (3) (4) 
a witcha ane GEE A Lt ae 
472 Medical equipment and supplies___- | $84, 140 $145, 000 $729, 000 
75 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities 4 | 20, 832 | 31, 000 63, 000 





104, 972 | 176, 000 792, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) __- 


Project 472. MEDICAL EQUIPMENT AND Suppiies, $729,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of medical equipment and supplies 
and ambulances in support of the Air National Guard. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for initial equipment for the 4 air resupply groups and 
the 4 air transport squadrons which were activiated in fiscal years 1955 and 
1956. The 8 new bases where these units will be located will require medical 
equipment and supplies. There is also included funds for 10 air transportable 
infirmaries replacement of nonexpendable equipment and the procurement and 
replacement of ambulances required in the operation of the Air National Guard. 
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The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal years 1956 and 1955 is attributable 
to the requirement for ambulances which existed in prior years, but which were 
not available. In addition, the increase in fiscal year 1957 is directly related 
to the initial equipment for the 4 air resupply groups and the 4 air transport 
squadrons as well as funds for 10 air transportable infirmaries which were not 
previously available. 


Progect 475. Mepicat Care IN Non-Artr Force Factriities, $63,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for authorized medical care of Air National Guard per- 
sonnel by other Government agencies or civilian hospitals, for emergency medical 
care, and for hospitalization. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for medical and hospitalization expenses of Air Na- 
tional Guard personnel who contract an illness, disease or are injured in line of 
duty while participating in drills, field training, authorized aerial training flights, 
other training exercises; for Air National Guard personnel who contract an 
illness, disease or are injured in line of duty while in attendance at encampments, 
maneuvers, or other exercises and while engaged in authorized training in excess 
of 30 days; for treatment for the period of training only for Air National Guard 
personnel who contract a disease or sustain an injury not in line of duty; when 
Air Force medical facilities are not available. The increase over prior years, 
in this area, is due to increased personnel participating in the Air National 
Guard program. The following tabulation shows the total man training drill 
periods, total man-days at field training and other exercises, and total pilot 
hours for fiscal years 1955, 1956 and 1957: 








1955 1956 1957 
Man training drill periods- Vacondeaaee ey: 2, 284, 541 2, 767, 013 2, 784, 775 
Man-days at field training and other exercises......._..._. : 768, 584 1, 118, 722 1, 011, 708 
PS nina aincsceintnnabbanadhnnnon eee 417, 534 464, 312 551, 504 


ProGRAM 480, SERVICEWIDE SuPPORT 


Requirements by project 





Pr weet | Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
rele (1) (2) (3) (4) 

481 | Command administration__.....................-- | $67, 166 $90, 000 $95, 000 

482 | Commercial communications systems. -.-.-_- aa 57, 338 63, 000 63, 000 

Total program requirements (obligations) - J 124, 504 153, 000 | 158, 000 





Progect 481. COMMAND ADMINISTRATION, $95,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
This project provides for TDY travel expenses of Air National Guard officers. 
PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In order to carry out the provisions of law in supervising and implementing 
training and operations, policies and plans, the following temporary duty travel 
is estimated for officers recalled for periods of active duty, not in excess of 90 
days, with the National Guard Bureau; to attend training conferences with 
numbered Air Forces to establish training policies; to attend section 5, NDA 
Committee meetings; and for TDY travel expenses of officers and civilians on 


duty in the National Guard Bureau in connection with Air National Guard 
activities. 





ore 
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Prosect 482. COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS, $63,000 


/ PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

: 

; This project provides for contractual expenses of leasing communications net- 
3 works, services, and systems. 


PART IT. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides funds for the rental of 37 facsimile recorders, including 
contractual maintenance and expendable supplies for these recorders. This is 
the same requirement as previous year. 

United States Air Force Weather Facsimile Service at 37 installations times 
$143 times 12 months, $63,492. 

Rounded to $63,000. 


Program 520. Minuitary PERSONNEL 


Requirements by project 





| | | 
Proj- Title | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
ect | | | 
No. (1) } (2) (3) (4) 
f | | 
oa gags setae | peasant aoe 
| Pay and allowances, active duty, officers. ._.._____- $4, 480, 504 $7, 920, 000 | $8, 954, 000 
| Pay and allowances, active duty, airmen-__--- : 4, 578, 270 | 7, 347, 000 | 6, 908, 000 
| Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, officers -| 4, 224, 631 5, 617, 000 6, 296, 000 
| Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, airmen -| 8,602,956 | 10, 498, 000 | 10, 446, 000 
Individual clothing, airmen ea iansdaiaalenitaal 2, 155, 911 | 1, 756, 000 2. 323. 000 
526 | Subsistence, airmen_ a donc dabics ; 1, 338, 670 2, 244, 000 2, 258, 000 
527 | Travel, active duty, officers__-_-_-- SaikGenmes : 225, 955 392, 000 414, 000 
528 | Travel, active duty, airmen_.................... . 1, 358, 535 2, 336, 000 2, 792, 000 
SEE FS Rieti ak i oncntacimeenecmaetaseedaeakceenes 123, 173 110, 000 135, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) ------ 27, 088, 605 38, 220, 000 40, 526, 000 


PROJECT 521. PAY AND ALLOWANCES, ACTIVE Duty, OFFICERS, $8,954,000 
PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for active-duty pay and allowances for officers engaged 
in field training, other exercises and maneuvers, service and technical schools, 
in-grade pilot training, observer training, section V committee meetings, ferrying 
of aircraft, uniform allowan ‘es for officers as authorized by Public Law 476, 82d 
Congress, and for ANG officers called to active duty under sections 5 and 81 of 
National Defense Act and section 252 of Public Law 476, 82d Congress. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
The following is a comparison by fiscal year of attendance of officers at field 


training, other exercises and service and technical schools: 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





Fiscal year Fiscal year E Fiscal year 


Field training: 


Ne ce cs ccenn ; are Ceo 85, 789 104, 913 110, 850 

Dollars i : Se le tm ad os ; : 1, 459, 983 2, 320, 000 2. 463, 000 
Other exercises: } | 

Man-days- --..----- sable ; sae \ 18, 912 42, 030 44, 576 

Dollars babi idena te 465, 771 975, 000 1, 096, 000 
Service and technical schools: 

Man-days. ...--. she . ‘ : 145, 113 191, 080 206, 666 

Dollars . oe hts ‘ ‘ 2, 245, 992 3, 907, 000 4, 200, 000 


a 
+ 
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Project 522. Pay AND ALLOWANCES, ACTIVE Dury, AIRMEN, $6,908,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for airmen of the Air National 
Guard attending field training and other exercises and maneuvers as authorized 
by section 92 and 94 of the National Defense Act. This project also provides 
pay and allowances for selected airmen of the Air National Guard for attendance 
at service and technical schools. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Following is a comparison by fiscal year of attendance of airmen at field 
training, other exercises and service and technical schools: 


| | | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





| 1955, actual | 1956 | 1957 
saxsuitesesnitstunsceiestnapgiimasiiimeeteatlceataa cies hi aiaciageiaiinaaaaa tittle | pao — — ait — 
Field training: 

Man-days * 648, 407 815, 821 820, 995 

Dollars. - * ba a cbedint nid dies adel 2, 905, 616 3, 992, 000 4, 019, 000 
Other exercises: 

Man-days.- - - - , sacs knit beace nae 15, 476 150, 958 35, 287 

SS 265 cu teh a ntnsiiws ooh aie bites ckhaeesebasss ee 100, 194 799, 000 244, 000 
Service and technical schools: 

Man-days.----_-_- ‘ nae aoe sensiua-sreieem tad 396, 807 681, 935 711, 531 

ND s cahitenodich ha Codees eee ok sasha 1, 572, 460 2, 556, 000 2, 646, 000 


Progect 523. Pay AND ALLOWANCES, UNIT TRAINING ASSEMBLIES, OFFICERS, 
$6,296,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for Air National Guard officers 
attending unit training assemblies, including administrative function pay. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate for fiscal year 1957 is based on the programed strength of 
officers with a beginning strength of 7,510, ending strength of 8,340, and an 
average strength of 7,875. The total man-drill periods of 351,540 were developed 
on a monthly basis utilizing 4 drills for the personnel on board at the end of each 
month plus 2 drills for the gains during each month and applying a percentage 
of 98 percent for attendance which is based on actual attendance experience 
during fiscal year 1955. Factors for base pay were developed utilizing the latest 
approved pay scale and the latest available ANG officer longevity run. Incentive- 
pay factors were developed from a report dated May 31, 1955. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal year of unit training assemblies for 
officers : 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1955 1956 1957 
ae siscaiehsitis ie itadnai ietekesshsechdilioanlniidiassl geld atebeamaieie 261, 319 321, 710 351, 540 
SIEMIER . 6.6 notte ncvecsnsentunicacadnduges Oiagieageaama sailed 4, 224, 631 5, 617, 000 | 6, 296, 000 


Fiscal year 1957 requirements are as follows: 
Basie pay: 351,540 unit training assemblies times 


ed ets patois 55 Saiacaaded ge hari eens ada caenttal $4, 844, 221 
Incentive pay: 193,347 unit training assemblies times 


re hie ets ee ae ee dae ede i ee A 1, 136, 880 
saeeentntenatons Gh O08. 200 


Aiminintrative TOMO BAP «oo iin kel Sa ee 314, 400 
I cs a acl anh snc os cua gn bees sa alg oe onal etait Weoieticzad Ee 
ROCIO TO s . cecietnntccice eid cna lb Rackets 6, 296, 000 


stiles 


bi ete sie > oo Bi 
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PRoJEcT 524. PAY AND ALLOWANCES, UNIT TRAINING ASSEMBLIES, AIRMEN, 
$10,446,000 


PART I. PURPOSES AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for Air National Guard airmen 
attending unit training assemblies. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate for fiscal year 1957 is based on the programed strength of air- 
men with a beginning strength of 55,770, ending strength of 59,640, and an 
average strength of 57,605. The total man drill periods of 2,433,235 were de- 
veloped on a monthly basis utilizing 4 drills for the personnel on board at the 
end of each month plus 2 drills for the gains during each month and applying 
a percentage of 88 percent for attendance which is based on actual attendance 
experience during fiscal year 1955. Factors for base pay were developed utiliz- 
ing the latest approved pay scale and the latest available ANG airman longevity 
run. Incentive-pay factors were developed from a report dated May 31, 1955. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal year of unit training assemblies for 
airmen: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











| 1955 1956 1957 
PEO GI cs. ancckkccedesacseccateedeedtnta an 2, 023, 222 2, 445, 303 2, 433, 235 
SPU acaintencciidhiabisecneeanenstaeanereritamelatassmetmtaen 8, 602,956 | 10, 498, 000 10, 446, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 requirements are as follows: 
Basie pay, 2,433,235 unit training assemblies times $4.28_._._.__._.___-_ $10, 414, 246 
Incentive pay, 10,925 unit training assemblies times $2.94________- 32, 120 
fo a Se a a ee ee _ 10, 446, 366 
I Na inicix naan hdlig dan teeth lc a cn a et naa a 10, 446, 000 


Prosgect 525, INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING, AIRMEN, $2,323,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for authorized initial issue and replacement of uniforms 
for Air National Guard airmen. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In fiscal year 1957, the Air National Guard is programed to receive 19,900 
recruits, including 1,942 with obligated service and 50 direct from active 
service who will already have uniforms. Thus a requirements exists for a com- 
plete uniform for 17,908 recruits from civil life and from Army, Navy, and 
Marine Reserves. Of these recruits, 8,015 will be equipped with reissued uniforms 
except shoes and socks. Therefore, there is a net requirement of funds for 9,893 
complete uniforms. Shoes and socks are not items of reissue, therefore, the 
estimate for these items is based upon a total requirement for initial issue to 
17,908 recruits. There is also included in this estimate a replacement of 5 per- 
cent on initial issue items to cover defective items or loss or damage which are 
not the fault of the recruits, and a replacement for wear and tear of clothing 
items in use based on an average of 57,605 airmen, at 52 percent of the USAF 
replacement factor. 

The net requirement for complete uniforms is based upon the following: 
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Gains: 
OE I iid sii sae setnirn eines ee ican te sce tates aa 
Aouy. Mary, Ga SIs =. on ca Sen cas eedn ee ehneaonnreenaniens 1, O75 , 
Bey te OE i 
Total. sc this ces tinct eke ct hem ee 17,908 j 
Losses : 4 
Airmen lost to ANG, fiscal year 1957_-......~....-----... $22, 459 j 
Lees immedinteh  TOOMIIIORON. . ..n. 0c oc eects 6, 429 , a 
Number of uniforms to be turned in_ ~~... ....~.... 16, 030 ‘ 
Estimated percent of turned in uniforms that can be utilized, : 
50 percent, 16,080 times 50 percent... - 2a — sso nse sees 8, 015 
Airmen recruits net requirement for complete uniforms (except shoes ; 
ond | WetNN is sdb ecles oe Ged ese ake ers eae 9, 893 
The requirement of shoes and socks is as follows: j 
Riven: seeueite ins L aitucuns tootsie bes aise ox ee 17, 908 ; 
Initial issue of those items required for complete ; 
uniform : ; 
9,893 recruits (less shoes and socks), at $114.65___ $1, 134, 232 : 
17,908 airmen entitled to shoes and socks, at $11.65_ 208, 628 f 
—_————__ 1, 342, 860 
Replacement for losses and damages: 
9,898 recruits times 5 percent equals 495, at $114.65_ 56, 752 
17,908 for shoes and socks times 5 percent equals 
Re WO WE REMI <sn cisco asiecian do eianeabet eteiinah aia Susana soaks 10, 427 
se 67,179 
Replacement for wear and tear: 57,605 times $15.85_._.__--_________- 913, 039 
Total cost of individual clothing___._-_______-_-___-______ _ 2,328, 078 
POOR QD iis scinice ek caked eee ite deh nates 2, 323, 000 


Prosect 526. SUBSISTENCE, AIRMEN, $2,258,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the procurement of subsistence supplies and travel 
rations for airmen attending field training, supplemental training exercises, 
service and technical schools, and all-day unit training assemblies. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Field training 


This estimate is based on an attendance of 54,733 airmen at field training for 
an average of 14 days, excluding 1 day average travel time. During field train- 
ing, Air National Guard personnel are authorized a 10-percent increase over the 
Air Force field ration. Based on prior experience, a 2-percent absenteeism rate 
has been ineluded in the computation: 53,688 airmen for 14 days times $1.12 per 
day, $841,044; advance and rear detachments—an estimated 3.5 percent of the 
airmen attending field training will be assigned for an average of 4 additional 
days for duty with the advance and rear detachments—1,916 airmen for 4 days 
times $1.12 per day, $8,584. 

Other exercises 

This estimate includes procurement of subsistence for all officers attending field 
training in fiscal year 1957. These funds are to be reimbursed to the Air National 
Guard: 7,390 officers times 14 days times $1.12, $115,875. 

Competitive gunnery exercise—an estimated 735 airmen will participate for a 
total of 9,251 man-days—2,464 man-days will be in a per diem status: 6,787 airmen 
man-days times $1.12 per day, $7,601. 

Travel rations—an estimated 54,733 airmen will attend field training. Ap- 
proximately 1,958 airmen will train at home station. An estimated 52,775 
aimen will be in a travel status for an average of 1 day to and from field training 
sites, at $2.57 per day for travel rations: 52,775 airmen times 1 day times $2.57 
per day, $135,632. 
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Service and technical schools 


This estimate provides subsistence for selected Air National Guard airmen to 
attend service and technical schools of the Regular military services. This esti- 
mate is based on a total of 711,531 man-days programed in an active duty for 
training status less the travel days and less the accrued leave days at the 
rate of $1.02 per day. Based on prior experience, a 2-percent absenteeism rate 
has been included in the computation: 697,300 man-days less 59,271 leave-days 


less 37,683 travel-days equals 600,346 times $1.02, $612,353. 

\ll-day unit training assemblies 

This estimate is based on an average programed strength of 57,605 airmen 
during the fiscal year, and an attendance factor for airmen of 88 percent of 
each unit training assembly. All units are required to conduct a minimum 
of one all-day unit training assembly per month. Approximately 84 percent 
of the units conduct 2 all-day unit training assemblies per month, for an average 
for all units of 22 all-day unit training assemblies per fiscal year. During all- 
day unit training assemblies a subsistence rate of 50 cents per airman per 
meal is authorized. Airmen will normally qualify for only one meal per day. 
3ased on prior experience, a 0.037 absenteeism rate has been included in the 
computation: 55,474 airmen times 88 percent times 22 all-day unit training 
assemblies times $0.50, $536,987. 

Total, subsistence, $2,258,076 ; rounded to $2,258,000. 


or 


Progect 527. TrRavet, AcTIVE Duty, OFFICERS, $414,000 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The project provides for commercial transportation for officers incident to 
their attendance at field training and certain supplemental training exercises, 
and at service and technical schools; and, when specifically authorized, for per 
diem for officers in a TDY status. Also provides travel for officers on 90-day 
tours with the National Guard Bureau and for travel of officers called to duty 
under sections 5 and 81 of the National Defense Act and section 252 of Public 
Law 476, 82d Congress. 


PROJECT 528. TRAVEL, ACTIVE Duty, AIRMEN, $2,792,000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for commercial transportation for airmen incident to 
their attendance at field training, certain supplemental training exercises, and 
at service and technical schools; and, when specifically authorized, for per diem 
for airmen in a TDY status. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Field training, $1,118,933 

Commercial transportation for field training: An estimated 54,733 airmen will 
attend field training during fiscal year 1957. Approximately 1,958 airmen are 
stationed at one of the field training sites. An estimated 1,256 airmen will 
travel by military aircraft or motor vehicle, and 10,600 airmen (20 percent) will 
travel by private conveyance at no expense to the Government. Round-trip com- 
mercial transportation will be required for 40,919 airmen. 
Other exercises, $35,135 

Per diem incident to competitive gunnery exercise. An estimated 735 airmen 
will participate in this exercise for 9,251 airmen man-days. Personnel partici- 
pating in the phase to be conducted at Boise, Idaho, will require an average 
of 4 days’ travel time for Zone of Interior personnel, and an average of 6 days’ 
travel time for personnel from Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Personnel 
participating in the phase to be conducted at Alpena, Mich., will require an 
average of 2 days’ travel time. 
Service and technical schools, $1,688,213 
To provide for expenses incident to the travel of Air National Guard airmen 
in connection with service and technical schools. 

Air Force basic technical course.—-This estimate is based on joint travel regu- 
lations, The travel estimate is based on 3,552 airmen attending service and 
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technical school. This total includes airmen attending school in an air technician 
status. The average travel distance will be 2,390 miles round trip for airmen at 
the mileage rate of $0.05 per mile. Travel will be 3.9 days round trip at $12 
per day. Mileage figures were computed based on fiscal year 1955 experience. 
Pretechnical school training.—This estimate is based on joint travel regula- 
tions. The travel estimate is based on 4,039 airmen attending pretechnical train- 
ing. The average travel distance will be 3,771 miles round trip for airmen at 
the mileage rate of $0.05 per mile. Travel will be 3.9 days round trip at $12 
per day. Mileage figures were computed based on fiscal year 1955 experience. 
Grand total, $2,792, 281; rounded to $2,792,000. 


Prosgect 529: OrTHer Costs, $135,000. 


- PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for death gratuity and disability payments for personnel 
killed or injured while in a training status during unit training assemblies, field 
training, or other exercises as authorized by Public Law 108, 81st Congress. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Death gratuity is based on 6 months’ base pay and incentive pay when author- 
ized. Experience in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 shows that deaths for 
rated personnel occur at the rate of 1 per 15,500 pilot-hours flown at an average 
cost of $2,700 per death. Based on 551,504 pilot-hours in fiscal year 1957, it is 
estimated that there will be 36 deaths at an average cost of $2,700 per death, 
$97,200. 

Experience shows that deaths for other than pilots occur at the rate of 1 per 
16,600 man-years at an average cost of $1,000. Based on an average personnel 
strength of 65,480 for fiscal year 1957, it is estimated that there will be 4 deaths 
at an average cost of $1,000 per death, $4,000. 

In addition, provision is made for base and longevity pay for personnel of the 
Air National Guard injured or disabled during periods of unit training assemblies 
or other exercises. Cost has been computed on determined daily pay plus 
incentive pay since 1955 and 1956 experience indicated practically 100 percent 
of injuries are among personnel on flying status; average time lost is 155 days 
of which 90 are computed with incentive pay. Experience for fiscal year 1955 
and fiscal year 1956 shows 9 officers and 2 airmen will be injured or disabled in 
fiscal year 1957. 


Officers W/D: 


Basic and tacentive, 3: OO tig BOR TO inn esi feninmcienem $17, 784 

Bae. Sr Ge CW i aids wins il Ree iccnsncetatia tad Palbnete 9, 786 
Officers WO/D: 

Basic and incentive, 1 bv 00 by GOB Te incite ncrwcmnannasencn 2,136 

ee Le ee a a So dg ec oe ee kn da 1, 160 

Airmen: 

Basic and tncentive. 3 by GO Re BOR dn ck Sick cn dndaceresniices 1, 705 

Basic, 2 by 65 by $6.53............. 5 Aide ahs hile cute agi eects, Cibola 849 

33, 420 

NII i sp Bi ib cicadas aS og i i a ca delet a ee a 134, 620 

Rounded to ___------ sss aed aaa: a le Ge ial ace Ee a Mra 135, 000 


Air Force Workine CaprraL Funps 


STATEMENT OF MISS MARY E. RIGGS, CHIEF, SPECIAL FUNDS 
BRANCH, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Stennis. We are very glad to have you. 
General Bogart. This is our working capital funds. Our witness 
is Miss Mary Riggs. 






a 
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Senator Stennis. You may proceed in your own way. You might 
file your statement for the record and then explain the high points 
of it. 

Miss Rigas. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Atk Force WorRKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE, WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before we proceed with the 
Air Force Stock Fund presentation, per se, I would like to touch briefly upon 
the authority and overall basic purpose of our working capital funds, that is, 
stock funds and industrial funds. The authority for working capital funds, 
within the Department of Defense, is the National Security Act Amendments 
of 1849 (5 U. S. C. 172d). As you will recall, the objective as stated in the 
act is as follows 

“* * * In order more effectively to control and account for the cost of pro- 
grams and work performed in the Department of Defense, the Secretary 
of Defense is authorized to require the establishment of working capital funds 
in the Department of Defense for the purpose of— 

(1) financing inventories of such stores, supplies, materials, and equip 
ment as he may designate, and 
(2) providing working capital for such industrial-type activities, and for 
such commercial-type activities as provide common-service within or among 
the departments and agencies of the Department of Defense, as he may desig- 
nate; 4 = + 
AIR FORCE WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


This presentation covers both the Air Force stock fund and Air Force 
indusrtial fund. The working books include presentation material pertaining 
to both funds and the material is arranged in the order of the legislative stated 
purposes: that is, first, the Air Force stock fund, which deals with the financing 
of inventories of items, and second, the Air Force industrial fund, which deals 
with industrial-type activities or services. Both funds were established July 1, 
1950, and the initial resources were obtained through capitalization of on-hand 
stocks and cash working capital transferred from unobligated balances of 
funds previously appropriated for the Department of Defense. 


REVOLVING NATURE OF FUNDS 


Both funds are revolving in nature and are frequently referred to as revolving 
funds. By revolving we mean that the funds received from the sale of stocks 
and services are used to replenish our inventories in the case of the stock fund, 
and for producing additional services, in the case of the industrial fund, which 
are required by our customers in the performance of their assigned missions. 
The primary source of reimbursement to both funds is sales to Air Force and 
other Department of Defense activities and personnel. The funds required by 
the Department of Defense activities to reimburse the Air Force stock and 
industrial funds for sales made to them are included in the applicable appropria- 
tion fund requests. In addition to satisfying customer requirements, the stock 
fund serves as a holding account for the inventories of items required for 
materiel reserve requirements. We shall discuss the Air Force stock fund re- 
quirements first. 


Ate Force Stock FuNpD 
STATUS OF CASH WORKING CAPITAL 


The cash working capital available in the stock fund is sufficient to provide 
the required procurement through fiscal year 1957; therefore, no appropriation 
of funds is requested. The estimated cost of goods for fiscal year 1957 is $1.2 bil- 
lion as compared with $1.1 billion and $597.1 million in fiscal years 1956 and 
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1955. Following is a distribution of these amounts by the six operating divi- 
sions of the Air Force stock fund: 


Cost of goods delivered 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 





Operating division 1955 1956 1957 
Aviation Fuels sic havall $574, 871 $627, 800 $727, 200 
Medical-Dental__- Se a spinal dhe aus 9, 299 | 12, 218 12, 811 
Clothing __- oo : ; 12, 903 44, 548 41, 000 
Commissary ad biiabakeieddihnas saint ease 0 | 334, 713 372, 713 
ASD FONG DURING x oi. innn0 009 06i vic one sate — 0 | 408 547 
General Supplies ai ‘ ; sis 0 | 29, 669 60, 281 





i cctidis cane ichen bivtacniedec dite than ake 597,073 | 1, 049, 356 1, 214, 552 


The estimated sales for the same periods referenced above are $1.2 billion, $1.1 
billion, and $634 million, respectively. The distribution of sales by operating 
division is also provided for each of the fiscal years involved: 


Annual sales 


| 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

















Operating division | 1955 1956 1957 
~-—--| anol exten —_— 
| 
IE hs ts 2b cadudeeeuedeeeuun . $559, 432 $597, 200 $707, 100 
Medical-Dental__.......-- — a e sia ---| 20, 985 20, 000 21, 900 
I crs cists hacia saci satel : : | 53, 622 53, 500 53, 700 
ee eee chmatien a ; re ; ’ 0 369, 243 370, 500 
Air Force Academy-..-------- Fuctvtn sb ndcndkbakuukecse anal 0 345 500 
General Supplies -.--.-...----- paKbila etd snn skin -<dnls| 0 75, 993 85, 378 
II i-th incre ere orens eee aac anata | 634, 039 1, 116, 281 1, 239, 078 


The increase in procurement and sales between fiscal years 1955 and 1956 
is related to expansion of the fund which occurred at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1956. Prior to 1956 we had three operating divisions, that is, the Aviation 
Fuels, Medical-Dental, and Clothing Divisions. Three new divisions were 
established July 1, 1955, one of which is operating on a test basis during the 
first year of operation. The new divisions are the Commissary Division; which 
provides for subsistence items; Air Force Academy Division, which provides 
for the recurring requirements of the cadets that are supplied through the 
cadet store; and General Supplies Division now on a test basis, which provides 
for common-use, centrally procured, consumable supplies utilized in day-to-day 
maintenance and support of Air Force bases and organizations. The capitaliza- 
tion of stocks on-hand and on-order for items included in the three new divisions 
resulted in receipt of inventories by the stock fund valued at approximately 
$300 million on July 1, 1955. 

The requirements for the three new divisions account for the majority of the 
increased cost of goods and volume of sales between fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 
The estimated cost of goods during fiscal year 1956 for the three new divisions is 
$364.8 million whereas the sales amounted to $445.6 million. 

This chart portrays the cash working capital availability and the distribution 
of the availability by the operating divisions of the stock fund. The availability 
section reflects the changes to cash working capital that have occurred by fiscal 
year and the balances as of the end of each fiscal year beginning with June 30, 
1954 and ending with June 30, 1957. 
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Arr Forces Stock Funpb 


Status of cash working capital 


{Thousands of dollars] 








| Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
Balance |—____— > ——————— ) SO Or 
Availability | June 30, opened ial a ais 
1954 ——— *| Balance = ai * | Balance ome aay Balance 
ee at June 30 . at June 30} (Yo. |at June 30 
creases creases creases 
ied a ; codaneam hincintiiainioapteans ineanaieinaaraiiiataiiiastiiaeaaa inant canteen amamniaiaamaig namie 
Total available...............| § 256, 300 |. Be ed oa ees ek ee Ei ie . . hd 
Incoming transfer ---_- ee eae Jt ME lca Scasediedl Diaiieeied tad 
PR ikascccdnsennecceaece See — 25, 000 — $300, 000 
Net availability-_-__~_- -| 256,300 315, 000 | $571,300 | —300,000 | $271,300 0 271, 300 
Distribution of availability: ! | | 
Aviation fuels.............| 150,000 |..........] 150,000 17, 000 167, 000 $44, 000 211, 000 
Medical-dental____._...._- 1,000 | —15,000 | —14, 000 —8, 000 | —22,000 | —10, 000 — 32, 000 
iain dota wochrcninsensicccnicn osas 65, 300 | —55, 000 10, 300 — 16, 000 —5,700 | —14, 000 — 19, 700 
CIES Sac asacscaneculeos Bia esas siokes aot sh 10, 000 } <3 eae 10, 000 
Air Force Academy ?_.__-- Bc distil Pasa hints ae in 125 Oe Sete 125 
General supplies 2______- rte ; ak eens: 50, 000 50,000 |_.___- 50, 000 
Total allocated_.._..._.. 216, 300 | —70,000 | 146, 300 53, 125 199,425 | 20,000 219, 425 
Unallocated.......--------| 40,000 385, 000 425,000 | —353, 125 71,875 | —20, 000 51, 875 





Total availability ___---- | 256, 300 315, 000 571, 300 | —300,000 | 271, 300 | 0; 271,300 





1 Minus figures in the distribution of availability section represent the amount returned to unallocated 
eash account of the stock fund over and above the amount contributed. 
2 Established July 1, 1955. 


On June 30, 1954, the balance was $256.3 million which was increased to $571.3 
million by June 30, 1955. This increase was the result of transfers from unobli- 
gated balances of prior year Department of Defense appropriated funds made 
in accordance with section 405 of the National Security Act amendments of 1949 
to provide for expansion of the stock fund to include common-use items. The 
expansion did not materialize as planned. The Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act for 1956 included provision for, among others, a rescission of $300 
million of the cash working capital, thus leaving a balance of $271.3 million. 
The House action on the fiscal year 1957 Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act provides for a rescission of an additional $50 million which will leave a 
balance of $221.3 million by June 30, 1957. The Air Force accepts the reduction 
of $50 million in cash working capital as provided for in the House bill. The 
Air Force can foresee no detrimental effect that such action will have upon our 
stock fund operations during fiscal year 1957. It will, however, in ensuing fiscal 
years affect the capability of the Air Force in its plans for expansion of the stock 
fund unless additional cash working capital is provided through appropriation 
action, or other means, by Congress consistent with the time phasing of expanded 
stock fund operations, 


DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY 


Cash is made available to the operating divisions as required to provide for 
financing their operations. Likewise, when cash is generated by any given 
division, which is excess to its operating needs, the excess amount is with- 
drawn from the division and held in the unallocated account of the stock fund 
which is available to finance required inventory increases and other stock fund 
operations. 

In 2 of 3 divisions operating prior to July 1, 1955, you will note that we are 
generating cash. They are the Clothing and Medical-Dental Divisions. The 
generation of cash has come about through the drawdown of inventories. By 
June 30, 1957, the total amount that is to be withdrawn, in excess of the amount 
initially contributed, is $19.7 million from the Clothing Division and $32 million 
from the Medical-Dental Division. By the same token, you will note that addi- 
tional cash is provided the Aviation Fuels Division, which was also operating 
prior to July 1, 1955, in fiscal years 1956 and 1957, thus increasing the $150 million 
balance on June 30, 1955, to $211 million on June 30, 1957, to provide for increased 
consumption requirements as associated with the flying hour program, and the 
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required buildup in operating and reserve stocks consistent with our storage 
capability. 

The initial cash working capital required by the Commissary, Air Academy, 
and General Supplies Divisions was provided from the cash generated by the 
other divisions and the available balance of the overall stock fund cash account. 
Further expansion is contemplated in the General Supplies Division during fiscal 
year 1957 and it is anticpated that the cash required for this planned expansion 
will be provided from that authorized by the House. This chart and the ones 
to follow, as well as the detailed estimates, include only the results of actual 
and projected operation of the six divisions as they are presently operating and 
do not reflect any planned increase in scope in operation. The value of inven- 
tories that will be involved in any planned expansion is not known at this time 
and, therefore, cannot be included in the details that follow. We have more 
details on the planned expansion later. 


MOVEMENT OF CASH 


The stock fund is dependent to a great degree upon the collections from sales 
to customers. This chart portrays the cash balance and summary of transactions 
for each fiscal year. 


Arr Force Stock Funp 


Consolidated cash schedule 
(Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


Cash on hand, beginning $136, 887 $532, 871 $289, 871 
Plus: Collections 2 663, 607 1, 065, 972 1, 216, 151 
Minus: Payments a i 582, 623 1, 008, 972 1, 203, 151 

Subtotal piptacneataer 217, 871 589, 871 302, 871 
Plus or minus change to contributed cash..................-- +315, 000 —300, 000 0 


Cash on hand, ending a. seins wate 532, 871 289, 871 302, 871 


We began business in fiscal year 1955 with $136.9 million. Collections during 
the year exceeded payments by $81 million, plus the net increase in contributed 
eash of $315 million leaves the sum of $532.9 million available for business in 
fiscal year 1956. In fiscal year 1956 our collections are expected to exceed our 
payments by $57 million. From this we deduct the $300 million rescission 
previously mentioned and end the year with a balance of $289.9 million. During 
fiscal year 1957 our colections are expected to exceed our payments by $13 million, 
thus the projected balance as of the end of fiscal year 1957 is $302.9 million. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The overall results of our operations can best be portrayed through the use of 
the balance sheet. -This chart reflects the consolidated account balances as of 
June 30 for each of the 3 fiscal years. 
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Arr Force Stock Funp 
Consolidated balance sheet 


[Thousands of dollars] 





i 1 
| June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 


\— pi | a a | 


ASSETS 
$532, 871 | $289, 871 | $302, 871 
104, 920 127, 708 150, 687 
SEES EEE 
Inventories: | 
Active stocks (275, 163) | (434, 292) (412, 878) 
(269, 340) | (317, 341)} (321, 225) 
(3, 3) (2, 603) | (1, 653) 
Total inventories - 547, 625 625 | 754, 236 | 735, 756) 
Due in from undelivered purchases ‘to be paid ‘from other | 
accounts 


1, 185, 728 | 


LIARILITIES AND INVESTMENT 


Liabilities: Accounts payable. 66, 592 | 107, 295 | 118, 758 
Investment: 


Contributed cash: 
(146, 300) | (199, 425) | (219, 425) 
J (425, 000) | (71, 875) | (51, 875) 
Capitalized inventories ; (625, 955) (898, 478) | (915, 174) 
Changes to investment (—78, 119) (—103, 927)| (5, 913) 
Total investment 1,119,136 | 1, 065, 851 a 1, 070, 561 


1, 185, 728 | 1, 173, 146 | 1, 189, 314 
| 











In the asset section, you will note that we have carried forward the cash 
balances explained in the previous chart. The increase in accounts receivable, 
over the June 30, 1955, balance, is associated with the expansion that occurred 
during fiscal year 1956 and our increased volume of business in fiscal year 1957. 
The inventory increase from $547.6 million as of June 30, 1955, to over $700 million 
on June 30, 1956 and 1957, is also related to the expansion. The net effect of 
the withdrawal of cash in fiscal year 1956 and the increase in scope of operation, 
which resulted in an increase in the value of inventories, leaves the stock fund 
with total assets valued at approximately $1.2 billion as of the end of each of 
the fiscal years. The accounts payable comprise the total liabilities of the fund, 
and the increase from $66.6 million on June 30, 1955, to over $100 million on 
June 30, 1956 and 1957, is likewise related to the expansion in scope of operations 
and increased volume of business mentioned earlier. Due to the adjustments in 
cash balances previously discussed and upward adjustments in the value of 
capitalized inventories you will note that the total investment of the United 
States Government remained relatively stable, at approximately $1.1 billion. 
Now for a summation and a word regarding our future plans for further ex- 
pansion of the stock fund, 

PLANNED EXPANSION 


The Air Force is constantly on the alert for areas or functions where working 
capital fund techniques can be effectively applied. Stock fund operations are 
utilized wherever it is considered that more effective supply operations can 
be accomplished through internal controls which are separate from item stock 
accounting. The stock fund provides for, as was mentioned earlier, all procure- 
ment requirements of the items designated for inclusion in the six divisions of 
the Air Force stock fund. As has been mentioned earlier in the Air Force pres- 
entations, we have plans underway to expand the General Supplies Division of 
the Air Force stock fund. This division presently includes centrally procured 
consumable supplies in approximately 126 Air Force and Federal supply classes 
stocked in continental United States depots. This division is operating on a 
test basis during fiscal year 1956 to determine the advisability of extending this 
type of operation worldwide and also to encompass additional categories of cen- 
trally procured consumable items of material. We have now had 6 months expe- 
rience with the test operation and are planning to extend it to include base support 
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stocks in continental United States depots sometime prior to July 1, 1956. During 
fiscal year 1957 our plans provide for the capitalization of oversea depot stocks. 
We also have plans underway to extend this division to include base stocks. 
Since the plans and procedures for this proposed expansion have not been com- 
pleted the effect on the detailed operations has not been incorporated in the 
estimates and the charts just. presented. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Rices. This part of the Air Force presentation is different 
from the appropriated fund area in that we are not requesting an 
appropriation of funds. 

The working capital funds, as you recall, were established pursuant 
to the authority of the National Security Act amendments of 1949. 
They consist of the stock fund, which is for the purpose of buying 
for resale end items required for use by the Air Force, and the indus- 
trial fund which deals with services required by the Air Force. 

The funds are quite frequently referred to as revolving funds and 
by this we mean that the funds received from the sale of stocks or 
services are reinvested for the purpose of replenishing our inventories 
and for the production of additional services. * 

To give you briefly the financial status of the stock fund, we have a 
chart covering the cash working capital that is available to the stock 
fund. I shall cover first, and very briefly, the volume of business that 
the stock fund is doing. 

The estimated cost of goods delivered for the fiscal year 1957 is 
1.2 billion dollars, as compared with 1.1 billion dollars and 597.1 mil- 
lion dollars in 1956 and 1955, respectively. 


TOTAL VOLUME OF SALES 


Senator ELLenpEer. What is your total revolving fund? 

Miss Rices. The total sales of the stock fund amount to 1.2 billion 
dollars during fiscal year 1957. 

Senator ELienver. Is that stock on hand? 

Miss Riees. Sir; that is the volume of business—the volume of our 
sales that we carry out through the stock fund operation. 

Senator E.xtenper. As I understand the revolving fund, it is cash 
oe a have on hand that you keep on turning over. Am I right in 
that ¢ 
Miss Riees. That is correct, plus our stocks. 


Yr 


Senator ELLENDER. What does that amount to? 





TOTAL INVENTORIES 


Miss Riaes. The total value of our inventories as of the end of 1957 
will be $735.7 million 
Senator Stennis. The Senator said your revolving fund. 
Miss Rices. The revolving fund portion we shall cover by the first 
chart. Chart No. 1, please. 
Senator Stennis. You say here on page 7: 





We began business in fiscal year 1955 with $136.9 million. 
That is correct ? 


Miss Riages. Yes, sir. 
Senator ELLEnpEeR. What is it now ? 































f 
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Miss Riees. Our actual cash—which is the revolving portion of the 
fund—we began on June 30, 1954, with $256.3 million, and ended June 
30, 1955, w ith $571.3 million. We added additional funds during 1955 
in anticipation of an expansion in the fund to cover common-use 
items. 

Senator EvLenper. Was that fund of $271.3 million added by 
Congress ¢ 

TRANSFER OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Miss Riees. The $315 million net increase was transferred from 
unobligated balances of funds that had been previously appropriated 
to the Department of Defense. 

Senator ELLENDER. What authority was there to do that now? 

Miss Riees. The National Security Act Amendments of 1949, sec- 
tion 405, authorized the Department of Defense to transfer unobli- 
gated and unexpended balances to the working capital funds to pro- 
vide the necessary capital to get business under way. 


RESCISSION OF FUNDS 


As you will note in fiscal year 1956 there was a rescission of $300 
million. That rescission was provided for in the 1956 Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act. 

As I mentioned earlier, we had planned additional expansion, but 
that expansion did not materialize as we had contemplated and pro- 
vision made for rescission of the $300 million, 

Thus we are ending fiscal year 1956 with $271.3 million. 

Provision is made in the House bill for a rescission of another $50 
million which will apply against the $271.3 million, and, if en: acted 


as peers will leave us with a balance of $221.3 million as of the 


end of fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Eitenver. Of course, there is no profit here. What ~ 
really do is keep this cash on hand and I presume you replenish it 
when you dispose of anything you obtain from the stockpile ? 

Miss Riaes. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator ELLENDER. How are the expenses maintained for those who 
work on this revolving fund? 

General Bogart. This is paid from the regular appropriation, 
Senator Ellender. We provide for such expenses in our regular appro- 
priations such as operation and maintenance, military personnel, and 
so forth. 

We reimburse the stock fund for items which we actually buy from 
it. This is purely to maintain inventories and associated procurement 
expenses. 

Senator Etzenpger. Thank you. 

General Gartock. The rescission represents actual reductions in 
stock where we sold it to the customers and did not buy it back. 

Senator Tuyxr. That includes your aviation fuels—I notice they 
are listed. For aviation fuels you had $160 million. 

Miss Rices. The Air Force stock fund is made up of 6 operating 
divisions, 3 of which were operating prior to July 1, 1955, and 3 of 
which became operative on July 1, 1955. 


T7770—_56——72 
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The Aviation Fuels Division, the Medical-Dental Division, the 
Clothing Division, are the three divisions operating prior to July 1, 
1955, 

The Commissary, the Air Force Academy, and the General Supplies 
Divisions are the new divisions which began operations this year. 

Senator Ture. Tell us about the Air Force Academy store division. 

Miss Riees. Yes, sir. This covers only the inventories that are 
carried in the cadet store, which are the normal operating items that 
the cadets themselves must buy. Only the cadets are authorized to 
procure from this particular division of the stock fund. 

Senator ExLenper (presiding). If there are no further questions, 
we wish to thank you. 

Miss Riaes. This is the stock fund, and the other fund we have 
under working capital funds is the industrial fund. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Bocarr. Senator Ellender, we have a prepared statement 
on the industrial fund. It is identical in type to that of the stock 
fund. May I suggest that we place that statement in the record and 
that will bring us up to date. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


The industrial fund is very similar to the stock fund in principle and oper- 
ation. The primary distinction between the two funds is that the industrial 
fund provides for the performance of service and the production of an end item 
for sale, whereas the stock fund provides for the procurement for resale of end 
items such as supplies and equipment. The Air Force is currently financing 
two programs under the industrial fund. These programs encompass certain 
of the Air Force printing plants and all laundry and dry-cleaning plants oper- 
ated by the Air Force. We have prepared presentations to follow which give 
the status of this fund. 

PRINTING SERVICES 


A test operation was begun in one printing plant on July 1, 1950, and as of 
July 1, 1954, industrialization was extended to seven additonal printing plants, 
all of which had been operating previously and financed directly from appro- 
priated funds. This estimate includes provision for the continued operation of 
the eight plants. 

LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING SERVICES 


The Air Force plans, for extending the industrial fund to include the laundry 
and dry-cleaning plants, which were presented to this committee during the 
fiscal year 1956 budget presentations did materialize. Effective July 1, 1955, 
the fund was expanded to include all Air Force laundry and dry-cleaning plants 
which are located on approximately 50 Air Force bases within the continental 
United States and in oversea areas, 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


The sales prices applicable in the industrial fund are established at a level to 
provide for recovery of all direct operating expenses. These operating expenses 
of the industrial fund are exclusive of costs, such as capital equipment and asso- 
ciated maintenance costs, and the pay of military personnel, which are borne 
by the applicable appropriated funds. 

This chart, Consolidated Income and Expense, portrays the combined results 
of operations of the two programs. You will note that the income and expense 
are approximately equal for each of the fiscal years. 
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Our volume of business in this fund has increased from $4.3 million in fiscal 
year 1955 to slightly over $13 million for fiscal year 1957. This increase is pri- 
marily related to the laundry and dry-cleaning plants industrialized as of the 
beginning of fiscal year 1956. The expenses are distributed between the major 
categories of costs. In fiscal years 1956 and 1957 direct labor approximates $7 
million, as compared with $1.5 million in 1955. Direct labor includes the cost 
of all personnel who are directly engaged in producing or providing the services. 
The other prime category, “Operating expense,” amounting to $3.6 million for 
the latter 2 fiscal years, includes overall costs of the two programs, which are 
not specifically identifiable with a particular job or function. Examples of 
these costs are indirect labor, inks, utilities, soaps, starches, bleaches, and clean- 
ing solvents. The “Direct materials” and “Other expenses” all relate to the 
printing service. The “Administrative expense,” $800,000 for fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 and $300,000 in 1955, includes costs such as the pay of plant superin- 
tendents, clearical help, and office supplies. 


FINANOIAL CONDITION 


This consolidated balance sheet portrays the asset, liability, and investment 
account balances as of the end of each of the fiscal years. 


Arr Force INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Consolidated balance sheet 


(Thousands of dollars] 


June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 


Cash on hand 
Accounts receivable 
Inventories: 
Direct materials _ - - 
Goods in process 
Operating and other supplies 
Total inventories. - - 


Total assets 
LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT 


Liabilities: 
Accounts payable 


Advances and progress payments received - - 


Accrued payrolls 
Accrued annual leave 


Total liabilities - - 


Investment: 
Contributed cash: 
Allocated 
Unallocated 
Capitalized assets, net - - 
Changes to investment - - - - 


Total investment. 


Total liabilities and investment 


The cash on hand constitutes the majority of our total assets. 


ASSETS | 


zal (180) | 


$160, 983 | 
>| 283 | 905 


} 
(208) | 
(125) 


(240) 
(124) 
(390) 
513 754 


” 161, 779 | 7, 504 


| 
: 152 | 


109 | 
295 | 


ot 556 | 


$5, 845 | 


$155, 863 
912 


(241) 

(123) 

(391) 
755 


157, 530 





598 | 
160, 402 | 
172 
51 


1, 398 
154, 602 
313 

51 





161, 223 


7, 504 | 
| 


~ 161, 779 


156, 364 


"157, 530 


You will note 


that our total assets amount to $161.8 million, $7.5 million, and $157.5 million 
for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, respectively. The cash on hand represents 
the actual and estimated Treasury account balances as of the end of each of 
the fiscal years. You notice that the cash balance changes materially from one 
year to the next. The sum of $1 million was transferred to the industrial fund 
from the unexpended balance of Air Force appropriation “Maintenance and 
operations” for fiscal year 1950, to provide the initial cash working capital 
requirements of the fund in fiscal year 1951. In December 1954 funds in the 
amount of $160 million were transferred to this fund from the unobligated balance 
of Department of the Army fiscal year 1954 “Maintenance and operations” 
appropriation. These additional funds were transferred to the Air Force indus- 
trial fund in anticipation of the industrialization of certain portions of the 
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Military Air Transport Service. Plans did not materialize as originally scheduled 
and final plans had not been developed at the time of the congressional hearings 
on the fiscal year 1956 budget. Provision was made in the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1956 for withdrawal of $155 million of the 
industrial fund cash availability, and the funds were transferred to the Treasury 
in July 1955. Thus the unallocated cash balance is reduced from $160.4 million 
to $4.6 million between June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956. In addition, $800,000 
were allocated to provide the required cash working capital for the laundry and 
dry-cleaning plants industrialized on July 1, 1955. Our other assets consist of 
accounts receivable, inventories of direct materials, goods in process, operating 
and other supplies. Our total liabilities increase from $556,000 on June 30, 1955, 
to approximately $1.2 million by the end of fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The total 
investment of the United States Government is $161.2 million, $6.4 million, and 
$156.4 million as of the end of fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, respectively. 
You will note that the total investment is estimated to increase $150 million 
(from $6.4 million to $156.4 million) between June 30, 1956, and June 30, 1957. 
This increase is attributable to planned expansion of the Air Force industrial fund. 


PLANNED EXPANSION 


Plans are underway within the Air Force to conduct studies for the purpose 
of developing the most effective management and accounting techniques for our 
aircraft overhaul and maintenance activities. We are continually striving to 
devise the most effective and economical method of managing our resources in 
this materiel area. 

In addition, as announced by the Secretary of Defense and previously men- 
tioned by the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, plans and 
procedures are being developed for the early industrialization of the air trans- 
port element of the Military Air Transport Service. This plan will conform to 
the organization prescribed by the Secretary of Defense for single manager con- 
trol of common services activities. The reorganization of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service is intended to serve to clarify the airlift responsibility for the De- 
partment of Defense and provide, through the use of the industrial fund, a more 
effective means for economically controlling the use of this premium service. 
Since preparatory work for installation of industrial fund financing of these 
activities has not been completed, it has been impracticable to include detailed 
estimates reflecting the anticipated operations of these activities in the estimate 
and charts being presented. Provision is made in the President's fiscal year 
1957 budget for transfer of $150 million to the Air Force industrial fund ($110 
million from the Army industrial fund and $40 million from the Navy industrial 
fund), which will provide the cash working capital for this planned expansion 
of the Air Force industrial fund. The House bill does not make provision for 
the transfer as proposed in the President’s budget and the matter relative to 
the balances of cash working capital in the Army and Navy industrial funds 
is outside the purview of the Air Force. It is understood that this House action 
has been handled by the Office of the Secretary of Defense during their presenta- 
tions to this committee. 

During the course of the hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 84th Congress, 2d session, on the 
Department of the Air Force appropriations for 1957, there was certain testimony 
which is believed to be pertinent to the plans for industrialization of the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS). The referenced testimony was given by Mr. 
Perry Monroe Shoemaker, who served as a member of the Task Force Commit- 
tee on Business Organization for the Department of Defense. Following is a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Shoemaker : 


“PERRY MONROE SHOEMAKER 


“Railroad executive. Born in Elmira, N. Y., July 15, 1906; son of J. Raymond 
and Mabel (Perry) Shoemaker. 

“S. B., University of Michigan, 1928; M. 8., Yale (Strathcona fellowship in 
transportation), 1929; married Emily Hane, August 16, 1930; children, Linda, 
Kent, Karen, Craig. Track laborer, Pennsylvania Railroad, summers 1926-27; 
dynometer assistant, Erie Railroad, summer 1928; laborer, checker, foreman, 
terminal yardmaster, general yardmaster, Erie Railroad, 1929-34; research as- 
sistant, New Haven Railroad 1934; superintendent freight transportation, 1941; 
transportation assistant to president Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
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Co., New York Central, 1941, general superintendent 1943-46, general manager 
1946-48, vice president in charge operations 1948-52, now president, director, 
chairman executive committee; president, director, chairman executive commit- 
tee Hoboken Ferry Co., Harlem Transfer Co. ; chairman, director Brighton Marine 
Repair Yard; director National Biscuit Co., Lehigh & Hudson River Railway 
Co., Railway Express Agency, Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., Buffalo, Law- 
roy Land Co., Hygeia Refrigerating Co. 

“Member Task Force Committee on Subsistence Services, and Task Force Com- 
mittee on Business Organization of Defense Department, Second Hoover Com- 
mission; director Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa., New York Taxpayers 
Association ; trustee Elmira College. 

“Member Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference; American Society Traffic 
and Transportation (a founder); National Freight Traffic Association; Ameri- 
can Association Railroad Superintendents (past president) ; General Managers 
Association, New York (past chairman); New York Railroad Club; Railroad 
Machinery Club, New York (vice president, governor, member of executive com- 
mittee). 

“Republican, Episcopalian. Home: 200 Kent Place Boulevard, Summit, N. J- 
Office: 140 Cedar Street, New York City 6.” 

The referenced testimony appears on page 1484 of the House hearings and 
following is an extract of the pertinent discussions: 


“PLACEMENT OF MATS ON AN INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS 
* 7 * . * * & 


“Mr. MaHon. Would an industrial-fund type of operation be advantageous to 
the Government and the Air Force? 

“Mr. SHOEMAKER. I think Secretary Douglas, as well as the committee, would 
be interested in reviewing the 21%4 pages of our report, beginning at page 289. 
I am now talking about the task force report, financial controls and their 
applicability to MATS. 

“In brief, their findings were these: At the time of our study, a great many 
improvements needed to be made in the basic accounting system for the Air 
Foree, and the Air Force was busily engaged in making those improvements. 
Our conclusion was, or our reactions of what we were told was, is perhaps a fair 
way to put it—that it would certainly be close to the end of calendar year 1957 
before the fundamental accounting of the Air Force was accurate enough and 
complete enough to lend itself to a revolving fund-stock fund setup. 

“Secondly, we said when that time comes, then a new study should be made 
by competent people as to the real benefits of putting a revolving-fund operation 
in for MATS because there are so many elements of that operation—the air, sea 
rescue and weather and the rest of that, which are quite different from the 
MSTS operations where a stock fund, I think, has worked fairly well. I am not 
at all sure, sitting here right now, that an industrial fund is what MATS should 
have. We can get overenthusiastic about it. 

“Mr. Scrivner. Would you not have to just about divorce the airline operation 
from all the rest of the activities if you are going to do that? 

“Mr. SHOEMAKER. If that were done, it would make it a lot easier to apply 

“Mr. Scrivner. Somewhere I got the impression that was probably what the 
end result would be because you cannot fund air, sea rescue, weather and all 
other operations, and then fund that actually as an airline operation. 

“Mr. FLoop. That would be most desirable. 

“Mr. Scrivner. You probably should have to have another command for the 
air, sea rescue, or change the designation of MATS—perhaps to Air Service 
Command with MATS as part of ASC. 

“Mr. Fioop. More generals and 10,000 more men. 

“Mr. Dovuaetas. I think it is worth saying that we have an interesting feature 
of the MATS command structure in that there is not a big headquarters that 
might be there today. The MATS Headquarters operates the Transport Divi- 
sions directly and it has subsidiary headquarters for other activities but not 
for transport.” 


* “ * * * * ” 
In addition, there is provided below an extract from the report on Trans- 


portation prepared for the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government by the Subcommittee on Transportatjon of the Committee 
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- 


on Business Organization for the Department of Defense. The following appears 
on page 291 of the Report on Transportation, dated March 1955: 


“PART VII. FINANCIAL CONTROLS AND THEIR APPLICABILITY TO MATS 


“* * * The committee understands that MATS, as a separate command of 
the Air Force, is also working to install a system of accounts peculiar to its 
operations. 

“From various inquiries and through interviews with responsible officials, 
there is convincing evidence that the Air Force is making a real effort to install 
an accounting system that will produce the primary advantages claimed for 
industrial funding. Informal estimates place 12 to 18 months as the time when 
the necessary accounting transactions may be completed. 

“The Air Force should be strongly encouraged to pursue this course of action. 
Certainly, an efficient accounting system, adapted to operations peculiar to the 
Air Force and MATS and which would define more accurate cost standards, is a 
necessary prelude before any industrial-fund concept should even be considered. 
After a fair trial period of accumulating costs, preparing budgets, making allo- 
cations, etc., under this improved system, it would appear advisable to explore 
the question of applying a funding plan to MATS. In so doing, proper perspec- 
tive must be maintained so that any plan considered will— 

“(a) Insure that the real mission of MATS is not distorted; 

“(b) Accountability to Congress is not masked; and 

“(c) Proper provision is made for the inherent differences between an 
operation such as MATS and a private airline enterprise.” 


Miss Riaes. Sir, this completes our presentation on Air Force 
working capital funds. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


General Bogart. The only other item we have, sir, is language. 


That has been gone into in detail with the House. 

I believe we could, if you so desire, make a statement for the record 
on language. 

Senator Extenper. You will incorporate the language changes 
which you would like in the bill, or that the House has acted upon. 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir, the changes we have requested. 

Senator Extenper. All right. That may go into the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


The first appropriation is that for “Aircraft and related procurement.” A 
little more than half way through this language, you will observe the deletion of 
the words “industrial mobilization, including maintenance of reserve plants and 
equipment and procurement planning;”. This clause has been deleted from the 
“Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation and inserted in the appro- 
priation for “Operation and maintenance,’ because we have transferred the 
financing of these activities in the fiscal year 1957 budget. 

Immediately following the clause that was deleted, you will find an insertion 
of the words “reserve plant and equipment layaway;”. This clause has been 
inserted to insure adequate authority in this appropriation for the preparation 
of reserve plant for standby status, and for the removal and preparation of 
equipment for storage, in view of the deletion of the clause that I just discussed. 

I might say at this point that both of the changes in the “Aircraft and related 
procurement” appropriation, as well as most of the changes that I will come 
to in the appropriations for “Procurement other than aircraft” and “Operation 
and maintenance,” are the result of the change in budget structure which was 
discussed at the start of these hearings. 

Also, you will recall that there was discussion earlier in the hearings of a 
provision concerning the use of procurement and production funds for develop- 
ment purposes. Funds in aircraft and related procurement as well as procure- 
ment other than aircraft would be concerned. Since we understand that this 
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matter is to be handled as a general provision, we are making no recommendation 
at this time for a change in the language of this appropriation. 


PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


We have recommended a change in the appropriation title to delete the word 
“Major.” ‘This word has been deleted from the title because of the transfer of 
equipment, supplies, and materials from the “Maintenance and operations” 
appropriation to this appropriation or to ‘Aircraft and related procurement.” 
After this transfer, there is no longer any reason for the distinction that we pre- 
viously made between the procurement accomplished from this appropriation 
and the minor procurement of generally similar items that we had accomplished 
previously from the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation. 

In the first line of the language itself we have inserted the words ‘and modifica- 
tion” in order to clarify the intended use of the appropriation, since “modifica- 
tion” is also included in other appropriation items. 

The next change, on the first and second lines, following the word “of,” is 
simply a rearrangement of words in order to give proper relative emphasis among 
“equipment,” “supplies,” and “materials.” 

In the third line, we have inserted the word “ground” before “electronic and 
communication equipment” because airborne electronic and communication 
equipment, which was previously financed under this appropriation, will be car- 
ried in “Aircraft and related procurement” beginning in fiscal year 1957. 

That, sir, is all the changes recommended for this appropriation. We go next 
to the appropriation for “Research and development.” 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


There are no changes in language recommended for this appropriation this 
year. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The first change is in the appropriation title, in which we have rearranged 
the wording in order to give greater emphasis to “operation.” 

In the second line of the appropriation language, we have made a similar 
change in order to emphasize “operation” and to conform to the change in title 
of the appropriation. 

About four lines farther down, there is a deletion of the clause “rents at the 
seat of Government and elsewhere, and in administering the provisions of 
43 U. 8. C. 315q payments of rents may be made in advance;”. This was a 
change made by the House. It was indicated in the report of the House Appro- 
priations Committee that, in the interest of uniformity, they felt it would be de- 
sirable to eliminate this wording from our appropriation, and make provision 
for these requirements for all of the services in a general provision. Language 
has been included under section 607 (e) which provides the same coverage. 

Farther on, the words “procurement of ambulances” have been deleted. This is 
another change related to our change in budget structure. Since the procure- 
ment of ambulances will be financed from the appropriation “Procurement other 
than aircraft” beginning in fiscal year 1957, we have deleted the language from 
this appropriation. 

There is now no provision in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
for procurement of motor vehicles. Before our change in budget structure, the 
only provision we had for procurement of motor vehicles in the operation and 
maintenance appropriation was this item for procurement of ambulances. Now 
that ambulances have been transferred to the procurement appropriation, there 
will be no vehicle procurement from operation and maintenance. 

Skipping about 10 lines, you will find that the words “organizational clothing 
and equipage ;” have been deleted. This deletion has been made in order to per- 
mit financing of these items under “Procurement other than aircraft” beginning 
in fiscal year 1957. 

At the bottom of the first page, the provision for civilian clothing has been 
altered slightly by deletion of the word “other” and by the addition of the 
words “for unsuitability, inaptitude, or otherwise.” This change has been made 
in order to broaden the categories of those to whom civilian clothing may be 
furnished, to embrace discharges of types not previously covered by the language. 

Toward the bottom of the next page, the language “industrial mobilization, 
including maintenance of reserve plants and equipment and procurement plan- 
ning;’”’ has been inserted in this appropriation and deleted from “Aircraft and 
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related procurement” due to transfer of financing of such activities in fiscal year 
1957. This transfer was made because these expenses are primarily of an 
operating and maintenance nature, and we felt that they would be more properly 
included under this appropriation. 

The substitution of $7 million for $8 million in the next line, is because of a 
reduction in the program requirement to which this limitation is applicable. In 
preparing the estimate for fiscal year 1957, we determined that certain classified 
requirements of a recurring operational nature could be supported under the 
classified project 489-B without jeopardizing security considerations governing 
the Air Force intelligence mission. The fiscal year 1957 requirements have been 
so transferred. On a comparable basis, the limitation for fiscal year 1956 would 
be $3.7 million rather than the $8 million specified in the fiscal year 1956 language. 
I want to make clear that there was no actual shift in funding during fiscal 
year 1956. The effect of this change in language is simply to transfer to the 
vouchered account as much of this activity as can properly be transferred. 

At the top of the last page of this appropriation, we have deleted the provision 
concerning the extension of availability of some $55 million of 1953 funds for 
the liquidation of obligations. This proviso has been deleted because it has 
served its purpose and no new similar authority is required. This was to cover 
liabilities for which the funds would otherwise have lapsed. 

Immediately following that there was a proposed addition which was inserted 
in order to obtain specific congressional clarification with regard to certain 
questions raised in the correspondence between the Comptroller General (letter 
B-124672, dated October 21, 1955) and the Secretary of Defense (letter dated 
October 21, 1955). This proposed language would have provided for the maximum 
liability to be incurred in the event of termination of contracts for procurement 
of communication services for the semiautomatic ground environment system 
and would limit that contingent liability to $222 million at any one time. The 
House version of our 1957 appropriation bill eliminated this proposed language, 
because language serving the same purpose had been included in the military 
public-works bill. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The next appropriation is ‘Military personnel.” 

The proposed language change concerning section 5 of the National Defense 
Act and section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 was reversed by 
the House. The effect of the House action is to restore the language as it 
appeared in the Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1956. 

The Air Force is not appealing this change. 

Down at the bottom of the first page, we have inserted the words “(including 
storage thereof)” immediately following the clause “transportation, as author- 
ized by law, of dependents, baggage and household effects.” These words have 
been inserted in order to provide for nontemporary storage of baggage and 
household effects as authorized by Public Law 245, 84th Congress, approved 
August 5, 1955. 

The only remaining change in this appropriation is the addition of a provisu 
at the very end, following the dollar amount of the appropriation, which would 
read: “Provided, That of the foregoing amount, $57,853,000 shall be available for 
the payment of obligations incurred under this head during the fiscal year 1956.” 
This change would authorize the use of the funds being appropriated, to pay 
obligations being incurred during fiscal year 1956 in excess of the funds available 
in fiscal year 1956. As we explained on Wednesday, we have had additional costs 
in the current fiscal year because of the continued rise in the reenlistinent rate. 
As a result of the additional costs, we now expect that obligations will be 
incurred during fiscal year 1956 to the extent of $57,853,000 more than is available 
to the Air Force under this appropriation. When this situation became apparent, 
a proposal for a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1956 was forwarded 
by the Secretary of Defense to the Bureau of the Budget. However, a decision 
has been made to provide for the 1956 deficiency from funds included in the fiscal 
year 1957 estimates, and that is the purpose of the language recommended. This 
action will undoubtedly make it necessary to request supplemental funds in fiscal 
year 1957 in order to maintain the planned strength of the Air Force through 
that year and to absorb the impact of the greater reenlistment rate. 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL 
We are requesting no changes in the ‘Reserve personnel” appropriation. 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The first change indicated under “Air National Guard” is the counterpart of 
the one which was discussed under “Military personnel,” and which the House 
also reversed. The effect, again, is to restore the language as it was included 
in the appropriation act for fiscal year 1956. 

At the bottom of the first page, the words “as amended” have been inserted 
immediately following the reference to Public Law 783. This change is due to 
the amendment of Public Law 783 by Public Law 302, 84th Congress, approved 
August 9, 1955. 

There are no more recommended changes for the Air National Guard appro- 
priation. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, AIR FORCE 


The entire section pertaining to the military construction appropriation has 
been deleted because of the inclusion of requirements for this purpose in a sep- 
arate appropriation bill. 


REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 


Under “Revolving funds” we are recommending the deletion of the sentence 
which says: “The amount available in the Air Force industrial fund is hereby 
reduced by $155,000,000, such sum to be covered into the Treasury immediately 
upon approval of this Act.” This language has been deleted because its purpose 
was accomplished in fiscal year 1956. No change was made by the House. 

Several pages farther on, under the heading “Air Force stock fund,” there 
was originally a recommendation that the entire sentence pertaining to the 
reduction in fiscal year 1956 be deleted. As a result of the House action on the 
fiscal year 1957 appropriation bill, the language of the 1956 reduction has been 
retained, and the amount has been changed to $50 million. This makes the 
language read as follows: “The amount available in the Air Force stock fund is 
hereby reduced by $50,000,000, such sum to be covered into the Treasury imme- 
diately upon approval of this Act.” 

There are no further changes in Air Foree appropriation language to be 
discussed at this time. 

There remains, of course, the question of general provisions. However, in- 
asmuch as these relate to all the military departments, they are scheduled for a 
separate Department of Defense hearing next week. 


Senator Ex.enper. Is there anything further? 

General Boaart. That is all, sir. 

Senator Exrrenper. Thank you, gentlemen. 

If there is nothing further, we will stand in recess until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:35 p. m., Friday, June 8, 1956, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Saturday, June 9, 1956). 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 412, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Senator Allen J. Ellender presiding. 


Present: Senators Ellender, Robertson, Thye, and Dworshak. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OIL SHALE PLANT AT RIFLE, COLO. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Exienprer. The committee will please come to order. 

The first witness we have this morning is Congressman Wayne 
Aspinall. 

For the benefit of all witnesses, I wish to state that the witnesses 
will have from 9 to 12 Monday to read over their testimony and make 
such corrections as they desire before the record is finally printed. 

Representative AsprnaLtt. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity to appear 
to testify so late in your deliberations. I should not have made a re- 
quest for time had not an emergency situation developed out in my 
district, an emergency for which the officials of the Department of 
the Interior and of the Bureau of Mines must take major responsi- 
bility. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have permission to file my statement 
and then just talk from the presentation for a few minutes. 

Senator ELtLtenper. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


RIFLE OIL SHALE PLANT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank the commit- 
tee for this opportunity to appear to testify so late in your deliberations. I 
should not have made a request for time had not an emergency situation devel- 
oped out in my district-—an emergency for which the officials of the Department 
of the Interior and of the Bureau of Mines must take major responsibility. 


1145 
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The situation in its simplest terms is this. Due to inadequate support from 
the responsible officials of the Government, a $17,828,000 Government investment 
is left without even funds for its physical care and protection. It is left high 
and dry on the Federal vine and the physical values of this operation may, 
if we are not careful, just waste away. I am here today in hopes that this 
demonstration plant, located:on a naval oil reserve, can be transferred to 
the Office of the Naval Petroleum Reserve and that funds in the amount of 
$500,000 can be allowed to place it in a standby condition until some determina- 
tion can be made as to its future use. We had hope, until the conference com- 
mittee report on the appropriation bill for Interior was filed, that at least this 
much money would be provided to the Bureau of Mines for such a purpose. The 
item was, however, stricken in its entirety from the appropriation bill, as was 
initially recommended by the House committee. 

It is my thought that this committee will not wish to allow this important 
defense-related establishment to go to ruin. Time is rapidly running out for 
apprepriation of funds for the fiscal year which will begin in less than 1 month. 

It is my understanding that the request for transfer of jurisdiction will be sup- 
ported both by the Department of the Interior and the Department of the Navy. 
I know that it will be supported by Senators Millikin and Allott of Colorado, 
and it has received the active support of the Honorable Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the House Armed Forces Committee. The request for aid and assistance is 
being made to this committee at this last moment because there is nowhere else 
to turn. In the year’s grace that would be obtained by this transfer, the Navy 
would have opportunity to review this operation and see what future course of 
action should be followed. As you know, the Navy has always had a keen inter- 
est in petroleum reserves and in an adequate domestic supply of petroleum 
against national emergency. 

You will want, I know, an explanation of the plant and program involved and 
I shall try to supply that to you. In 1944, while this country was still at war, 
au group of statesmen foresaw the possibility of an oil shortage in the United 
States. Demand for petroleum at that time was increasing at an extremely 
rapid pace. The postwar period has seen this demand for petroleum increase 
each year, and has seen as well an increase in petroleum imports. Senator 
©’Mahoney of Wyoming and former Representative Jennings Randolph of West 
Virginia took the lead in advancing legislation to promote the economic develop- 
ment of a synthetic liquid fuels industry. They were aided by many who rec- 
ognized these three facts: (1) that this Nation should not depend on foreign 
oil in an emergency; (2) that the United States contained the outstanding oil 
shale and coal reserves of the world; and (3) that American ingenuity could 
develop better and cheaper methods of producing synthetic liquid fuels than 
those used in foreign lands. 

As a result of these efforts, the 78th Congress passed Public Law 290, the 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, in April of 1944. That law authorized (among other 
things) the Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, to construct 
and operate demonstration plants to produce synthetic liquid fuels and to develop 
economic processes for industry. 

The original act authorized work to extend over a 5-year perio l and expen- 
cditures of $30 million. Two extensions and revisions, Public Law 443 of the 
SOth Congress, and Public Law 812 of the 81st Congress, extended the period by 
3 years and increased the authorization first to $60 million and then to over $87 
million. Additionally, research and development work to effectuate the purpose 
of the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act was authorized to continue until April of 
L955. 

I will pass over the other laboratory centers and plants built under this act 
even though they are of great importance, and give you the development at 
Rifle, Colo. The demonstration plant was built there since it would be typical 
of the area where commercial development of oil shale would take place. It 
was also selected since it was a Naval Oil Reserve. Construction began at 
Rifle in the spring of 1945. A demonstration mine was opened and roads and 
houses and other facilities were built. Over the years, various types of retorts 
and refinery equipment were added, bringing the total investment up to nearly 
$18 million, The Nation has received worthwhile benefits from the work at Rifle, 
and also from the laboratory work at Laramie, Wyo. The combination of re- 
search and actual plant and mine demonstration work has resulted in advances 
which have so improved the feasibility of conversion of oil shale to petroleum 
products that private industry is now in the area building a demonstration plant 
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of their own. There are those who think that a great deal more could be ob- 
tained from a continuation of the research and demonstration work of the Gov- 
ernment, but others take the advent of private operations as sufficient evidence 
that the Federal program can be terminated in its entirety as far as demonstra- 
tion plants are concerned. The original idea of the synthetic liquid fuels pro- 
gram was to achieve a commercial process with economic feasibility. 1 do not 
desire to add that disagreement te the problem today. What we must do now 
is at least salvage to the best of our ability the Federal investment of nearly 
$18 million at Rifle, and if the Navy desires to continue the program in some 
manner, a determination can be made during the next fiscal year. I have no 
desire to prejudge that either way. 

I might note that this whole program had wide support until fiscal 1954, or 
calendar 1953. Since that time, the supporters of this program have had to 
carry the program over the ineptness and lack of interest of the very officials in 
charge, or at least over the cry that budget cuts and private interests come 
first. It must be noted that this research and demonstration program for con- 
version of oil shale into petroleum products has never had anything like enthu- 
siastic support from the domestic oil industry—and still does not have. A 
few companies have had an interest, but this is an interest dating back to the 
1920’s when the first attempts to produce commercial oil from the vast oil-shale 
beds were undertaken. There has not been the enthusiasm from the present 
administration for this research activity as was present in the previous adminis- 
tration. The sad fact must be noted that each year, beginning with fiscal 
1954 and coming right up to fiscal 1957, the officials from the Department of the 
Interior and the Bureau of Mines have presented such indeterminate testimony 
and lack of justification data regarding this program that it has been almost 
impossible to obtain necessary funds from the Congress. Only the strong sup- 
port of the Senate committee and various individual Members kept the program 
going long enough that some of the potential values could be realized—as 
they are being realized at this time. 

Bureau testimony last year was to the effect that they had one new operation 
underway that they wished to have research on and that they had no plan to 
continue operations after fiscal 1955. The very confusion of their position almost 
achieved this end for them—yet they came in this year seeking funds for a con- 
tinuation of the operation. In my opinion this request was made necessary, not 
because of their interest in pushing the program, but because of a cave-in in the 
demonstration mine last year after they had made their testimony in the House. 
Thus, the lagging officials were forced last year to go belatedly to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and make a request for funds. Some were finally 
granted, but only after the program had been riddled by the loss of valuable 
personnel. While the officials pondered the future, the end of the fiscal year 
came and they were forced to put out dismissal and transfer notices to skilled 
personnel that had been gotten together over a period of years. During this year, 
the operation has just limped along. It is too late by far to breathe any life into 
this inadequately supported program, but action must be taken to at least insure 
the proper protection of the plant investment. I fail to understand how it is 
possible for men in charge of an important program to become so bogged down in 
their own confusion that they fail to make adequate plans to protect what values 
may be entrusted to them. 

I realize that it is not the function of this committee to do for the Department 
of the Interior and the Bureau of Mines what it cannot do for itself, that is, 
supply it with determination and leadership in its own programs, but I am sure 
that the committee will see the wisdom of protecting an investment already in 
place. I might note in passing that the transfer of this whole operation from 
Interior to the Navy will be a protective measure. It has not even been pro- 
tected, let alone supported, by its past keepers. 

In the Interior Appropriation bill, the House committee struck out the proposed 
$1 million for mine research at Rifle. The Senate restored these funds, but they 
were taken out in conference, leaving nothing at all for Rifle, not even funds for 
protection. It is my understanding that $500,000 is required for the first year 
of standby, including the cost of laying things away for the time being. 

I urge the committee to give its usual careful consideration to this important 
matter which hasn’t been too well handled lately. I thank you. 
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CARE AND PROTECTION OF PLANT 


Representative Asprnati. The situation in simplest terms is this: 
Due to inadequate support from the responsible officials of the Gov- 
ernment, a $17,828,000 Government investment is left without even 
funds for its physical care and protection. It is left high and dry 
on the Federal vine and the physical values of this operation may, if 
we are not careful, just waste away. 

I am here today in the hopes this demonstration plant at Rifle, 
Colo., located on a naval oil-chale reserve, can be transferred to the 
Office of the Naval Petroleum Reserve and funds in the amount of 
$500,000, or whatever is justified, can be allowed to place this in a 
standby condition, until some determination can be made as to its 
future use. 

There is in the room at this time, Capt. S. A. Miller, Director of 
the naval petroleum oil-shale reserve, and his deputy commander, 
E. C. Smith, who will answer any questions that the committee may 
have in mind, 

I have been handed by Captain Miller some pamphlets this morn- 
ing which show the physical situation at Rifle, Colo. 

Without going any further into the history of the matter, I wish 
to say that in 1944 when the synthetic fuels program was instituted 
by men who would forsee the value of these enormous resources of 
the United States, they saw fit to place on a naval oil-shale reserve 
this particular facility. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLANT 


It consists of roads, retort, machinery, mining machinery, housin 
equipment, in excellent condition; a water plant, and many other val- 
ues which, if the Government just left alone and did not do anything 
with them, or left them for surplus sales, the Government would not 
receive very much in return. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Now, the House committee in its deliberations on request for appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Mines, made the statement that a total 
of $1,507,500 was budgeted for research work on oil shale. 

The House committee reduced this item to $307,000, eliminating $1 
million for the mining research work at Rifle, Colo. 

The Senate committee in its report states that : 

The committee recommends the allowance of the budget estimate of $17,363,000 
for the conservation and development program of the Bureau of Mines. Of the 
House reduction of $2 million, a major portion, $1,200,500, was applied to the 
shale for oil or for research program. 

While it is true that tremendous progress has been made in this field, in recent 
years, it is the view of the committee that the program has not advanced to the 
point where it would be in the interest of the Federal Government not to curtail 
its activities in this fleld. 

In the conference report on the differences between the two Houses, 
you will find on page 4 an amendment No. 12, which appropriates $15,- 
826,750 with this additional statement: 


Funds for making research at the oil-shale plant at Rifle, Colo., have been 
disallowed. 
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Not only were funds disallowed for the research work, but also there 
was no provision made whatsoever to place this facility in a standby 
condition so that the values could be protected. 


BILL TO TRANSFER FACILITY TO NAVY 


Now, I wish to state that I had a conference immediately after the 
decision of the Congress on the conference committee report with 
Hon. Carl Vinson, who has been very much interested in the protec- 
tion of these values. Mr. Vinson has introduced into the House a bill 
which would provide for the transfer of the facilities to the naval 
petroleum reserve and he is asking for reports, or he has asked for 
such reports, and will ask for House action as soon as possible on this 
bill. 

If this bill should become a law, then, of course, the Navy would be 
requested to take care of the values there and as it is presently pro- 
gramed, they would be left without any money to protect the invest- 
ment. 

I simply appear here so that the Navy may have the money necessary 
to keep the property in a standby condition during the next year and 
during that time they can make a determination as to what they wish 
to do with the property. 

Most certainly the Navy is interested in the enormous values of the 
petroleum production that are in their property at that place. 

This is one of the most valuable oil-shale pieces of property that 
there is in the Green River oil-shale formation. 

I shall be glad to try to answer any questions. 

Senator ELLENDER. I happen to be on the committee that considered 
this item. 

Representative AsPINALL. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. But the House, as I understand, was adamant 
for striking it all out. 

Representative AsprnALL. The House has been in that position, Sen- 
ator Ellender, for 3 years, because of the fact that the Bureau of 
Mines has not been in a position to justify the continuance of the pro- 
gram. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, there is a lot to that. I want to be per- 
fectly frank in saying this to you. I think there was an item of $1 
million, to take care of some debris that had gathered because of the 
caved-in roof. 

There is no disposition on the part of the Senate, as I understood, 
to let the property go to waste, but that issue was not raised. 

The fight made was to keep it in operation. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Senate appropriated the money to protect those 
values. 

Senator ELtenper. That is what we did. 

Representative Asprnatu. That is correct. 

Senator ELienpver. I did not serve on the conference committee, but 
as I understood the chairman of the committee, that was the position 
taken by the House—they did not desire to appropriate more money 
to keep this project up. It has been in progress for how long? 

Representative AsPInALL. Since 1946. 

Senator ELLenper. It seems never ending, you see. 
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Representative AsprnaLL. It goes deeper than that, Senator. The 
project was carried along in a very fine manner until 1953, and then 
the Department just seemingly lost interest in it. 

Now, I do not know what the Navy will do after they once get it. 

Senator Etrenper. You said Captain Miller was here? 

Representative AsPprNnaLt. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. Captain Miller, will you please step forward, 
sir. 

Senator Tuyr. While Captain Miller is getting seated, how many 
gallons of oil have been processed from this operation ? 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Representative Asprnaty. I could not tell you how many gallons of 
oil, because it has been purely a research program. They just got to 
the place where the retort that they were using was in position to have 
been found feasible or not feasible and then they were stopped in their 
work. 

There is no commercial value to the facility. Its value is in research 
value to protect the United States in times of emergency when it is 
necessary to bring that great resource into the picture. 

Until that time, until it becomes economically feasible, Senator 
Thve, there will be no commercial production. 

There is competition at the present time with other petroleum 
interests. 

Senator Tye. Thank you. 

Senator ELLENpER. Congressman, to go further into it, I was on the 
Interior Subcommittee before the reorganization last year. We took 
that matter up in detail. 

As I recall, there was quite a bit of money spent there without too 
much in the way of results. As time went on, I know some Members 
of the Senate soured on it a little bit because of the lack of progress. 

And then when this cave-in took place, and all this money would 
have to be spent to clear the debris and the fact that the progress was 
slow, that is what caused all this difficulty. 

Now, Captain, are you familiar with this situation ? 


STATEMENTS OF CAPT. A. S. MILLER, USN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM OIL AND SHALE RESERVE, AND COMDR. E. C. SMITH, 
USN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR AND COUNSEL, NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
RESERVES 


EFFORTS OF NAVY TO TAKE OVER OIL SHALE PLANT 


Captain Mituer. Yes, sir; I have been very closely connected with 
this problem ever since I took this office in March 1954. 

Senator ELLenper. Why did the naval people let Interior take part 
of that? Why did you not go after it if you thought it was important? 

Captain Mruier. At the present time, our law does not permit us to 
develop and operate the naval oil-shale reserves. Our law applies pri- 
marily to the petroleum reserves. 

Senator Extenver. Has the Navy made effort to amend the law? 

Captain Mier. Yes, sir; we have made efforts in the past, and 

each time we have been turned down. 
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Senator ELLeNper. Was that to explore shale in particular, or was 
it in regard to the exploration of the other reserves ¢ ; 

Captain Minier. This was just to develop and operate naval oil- 
shale reserves, of which we have three. One is in Colorado; No. 2 is 
in Utah. That is about 144 square miles out there. 

We estimate in our No. 1 there is at least 5 billion barrels of oil in 
Colorado. That is of the high type of shale. 


ESTIMATED COST PER GALLON 


Senator Tuyr. What would be the cost of getting that oil? I 
mean, the cost per gallon. ; 

Captain Miniter. I can give you a figure on gasoline, sir. It is 
approximately 14 cents. 

Senator Tuyr. What octane would that be ? 

Captain Murer. That would not be a high octane. That would be 
in the vicinity of 80 octane. I believe we have some of those figures, 
but I don’t recall right off. 

Senator Tuyr. It could be produced at a cost of about 14 cents 
a gallon ? 

USE OF SHALE OIL IN DIESEL ENGINES 


Captain Miiuer. Yes, sir. They have run diesel engines on the 
railroad with this shale oil. I mean diesel oil processed from shale 
oil, shall I say. 

Senator Tuyr. There have been no problems in the using of it? 
Are there any of the byproducts that corrode the motor or cause any 
difficulties other than what is normally found in the petroleum oil? 

Captain Minter. There have been some difficulties with that diesel 
engine experiment, but they are not some that cannot be overcome. 

Senator THyr. You mean there are some products in there that do 
not lend themselves to the same burning or disposal that you would 
find in the normal petroleum ? 

Captain Mitier. That is right. 

Senator THyr. You have some residue there that presents a 
problem ? 

Captain Miuuer. Yes, sir. 


OIL SHALE PRODUCTS 


Commander Smirn. From oil shale you get the following products 
out of it: You get premium gasoline, regular gasoline, diesel fuel; you 
get jet aviation fuel; you get fuel oil; you get ammonia; you get sulfur. 

Senator Tuyr. What do you get from that that you do not get 
from petroleum ? 

Commander Smirn. We get substantially the same thing as we get 
out of petroleum, sir. 

_ Senator Ture. You lead off, sir, just as if you had a product that 
is superior to petroleum. That is what I wanted to get clear. 

Commander Sairu. I will put it this way, sir: 

You can take a petroleum-product specification, and shale oil can- 
not equal that same specification of a crude-petroleum product. 
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But, by the same token, you take an oil-shale product, according to 
certain specifications, and crude-petroleum product of the same type 
will not equal that. 

In other words, you are working with two different materials. That 
is the point I was trying to make. 









NEED FOR CONTINUOUS EXPERIMENTATION 





Senator Tuyr. What I wanted to get clear in my mind, first, is 
whether it is economical; second, whether there are any byproducts 
that would become desirable products in some phase of our economy 
that you would not get from petroleum. 

Commander Smirn. That is the reason for the experimentation and 
the need for continuous experimentation, sir. 

Senator Ture. Will it ever pay its way if we were to give you suffi- 
cient funds to permit you to salvage it? 

Representative AsptnaLt. May I answer that question ? 

This program was brought about because of the war situation. 
Now, in case of a war we are going to have a shortage of supply of 
petroleum products provided our sea lines are cut. There is in the 
neighborhood of 800 billion barrels of oil reserves that are available 
in case we need them, whenever that time comes. 

The research work should be done before we get into that. 

Senator ELLenper. Where do you get your information on the cost 
of those? 

Captain Miter. Those are figures from the Bureau of Mines. 
Senator ELtenper. Carrying on these experiments? 

Captain Miter. Yes, sir. 






















TOTAL EXPENDITURES ON SHALE-OIL PROGRAM 











Senator Rorertson. I understand we spent $17 million on this ex- 
periment and have not gotten anywhere. Did you give figures on 
what it would cost, definitely, what it cost, to know what is involved ? 

Captain Mitier. You mean for the entire program ? 

Senator Ropertson. For an experiment to know whether it is feasi- 
ble, practical, to develop commercial oil out of oil shale in Colorado. 

We have spent $17 million and nothing tangible or satisfactory 
has been developed. Do you know what it would cost to find out? ~ 

Captain Minter. We contemplate about another 5 years to complete 
this program. 

Senator Exienper. I heard the same thing 5 years ago. 

Senator Ropertson. That is right. They have put $17 million in 
it. They want another 5 years and you cannot say how much money 
it will take. You will not know at the end of another 5 years whether 
it isa satisfactory project, or not; that project has already been turned 
down by the groups that handled the Interior bill. ; 

Now you are switching it over to this committee. 

Commander Smirn. You can in a sense say from the 16 or 17 
million dollars which has thus far been spent there have been, we 
think, very good and very promising results to come from that. 

Let us turn it around and look at it another way. 
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OIL-SHORT NATION 


We are today an oil-short nation. We depend on imports. Let us 
look back to the early part of the war on your synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram. Everybody was pretty well satisfied with your crude rubber 
supply. It was coming in from Malaya and other places. 

All of a sudden you had a war and your imports of crude rubber 
and natural rubber were cut off. The Government then went into an 
extravagant development, but they had to for the defense of the 
country. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Why do you say extravagant? Is it not paying 
off now in that rubber is selling at a fairer price / 

Commander Smirn. Yes, sir; but had the development of synthetic 
rubber begun before the war, it would have cost far less money. 

Senator ELLeNper. Before that we were held up by some of those 
producers there. 

Commander Smiru. That is right, but the point is this: In war- 
time your costs go up astronomically. That is where it is an extrava- 
gant cost. 

And not to continue this program today would be sheer extravagance 
in my opinion. 

Now, the same thing about how long it takes you to develop a jet 
airplane. How long did it take you to develop the Nautilus sub- 
marine? 

Fifteen or seventeen million dollars invested by the Bureau of Mines 
is peanuts compared with the amount of money it would take to de- 
velop the technique in an emergency. 


ATTITUDE OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator Rozgertson. These oil companies receive a depletion allow- 
ance of 2714 percent, which is a most liberal depletion allowance. 
They not only have millions of dollars, the oil companies have bil- 
lions of dollars. They are eager to go into any practical scheme to 
get oil. 

The Texas Co. has just offered a British firm for oil in the Caribbean 
twice the appraised value of what has already been found with the 
hope that they will find some more. 

Now, if this product after we put $17 million into it, shows promise 
of being a commercial thing, why is it that the Navy, or anybody else 
interested in the continental source of supply, cannot interest anybody 
with private money to go into it? 

Captain Mitier. May I answer that question? 

Senator Rogertson. You may if you can. 

Captain Miiier. The biggest stumbling block in any commercial 
production of oil shale is the initial investment which has been esti- 
mated from a 50,000-barrel refinery at $450 million, and no oil com- 
pany is going to invest that much money so long as a sufficient supply 
of crude petroleum exists. 

Senator Torr. Then may I ask you this question: How many years 
would the equipment of such an investment last? What is its depre- 
ciation? What is its expected life? 

Captain Miuier. It would be similar to whatever length of time it 
takes to run down any petroleum refinery. 
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USE OF MAMMOTH CRUSHERS 


Senator Tiryr. No, Captain, you have crushers there that are crush- 
ing. We know that the depreciation on those mammoth crushers 
must be terrific. 

Therefore, you have a large initial cost in order to put your plant 
into operation. Then the depreciation is exceedingly rapid and you 
find that your replacements would be eating up all the earnings of the 
equipment used in the process. 

This is a question about which I am concerned. 

Also, have you discovered any new method in the process in recent 
years while you have been operating that pilot plant out there? 


NEW METHOD OF RETORTING 


Captain Miier. Yes, sir. I can cite one instance in the gas com- 
bustion retort. A $600,000 piece of machinery which was built and 
never properly evaluated. It is a new method of retorting. 

Senator Toye. What does it do? In that new method do you get 
gas at a lower cost ? 

Captain Miter. You get more efficient retorting or extraction of 
the shale oil. 

Senator Ture. But you still must crush the rock. 

Captain Miiuer. Yes, sir; but there, again, over the years, they 
have brought down the cost of mining to about 47 cents a ton and they 
are on the way to about 27 cents a ton, as compared to the average cost 
of $3.50 for coal. 


TACONITE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Senator Tuyr. My sympathy lies with the research project for rea- 
sons that we were told 15 years ago that we were silly to ever think 
that we could process taconite, the low-grade ore up in the range area 
of Minnesota. They just simply said forget about it; you are just 
whistling in the dark. 

Yet, because we persisted, we finally found the technique of getting 
the iron out of the rock. 

Today a $138 million plant is in operation at Silver Bay on the 
north shore of Superior and it is doing a very good job of taking the 
low-grade iron ore out of the taconite rock. 

In view of this, I am in sympathy with the research that you are 
endeavoring to do here. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, the captain knows he has no 
further estimates for this. He knows that the project has been turned 
down on both the House and Senate side. 

Do you not think it is appropriate to sell the item to the Budget 
Bureau after it has been turned down by both groups? 

Captain Miitier. May I explain here that we are not asking for 
funds to operate this plant this next year. 

Senator Roserrson. You are asking for a million dollars, are you 
not ? 

Captain Miuuer. No, sir. 
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FUND REQUEST FOR STANDBY MAINTENANCE 


Representative AspinaLL. Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, we are here only for one purpose; to ask for $500,000, or whatever 
is justified to keep this in a standby condition for the next year. | 

This has nothing to do with whether or not we carry on the experi- 
ment. 

The Navy will have to come in later and justify that question. 

But there is some place between 2 and 4 million dollars worth of 
valuable property in housing and so forth, as I said at the beginning. 
I am not here asking for the continuation of the research program, 
but I do think it is rather shortsighted to leave this property out there 
and nobody paying any attention to it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why could not a case be made for that purpose 
when your supplemental appropriation comes up? You are consider- 
ing one in the House now. 

Personally, I would prefer doing it that way, leaving it under In- 
terior. You would not transfer it to the Navy now? 

Captain Mrirer. It belongs to the Navy. 

Senator ELtenper. The plant does not; just the reserves. 

Captain Mitzer. That is right. 

Senator EL,enper. So I think we are in the wrong pew here. The 
thing to do is, as I see it, if your purpose is merely to maintain it in 
status quo so that it won’t deteriorate too much, I believe that you 
should make a plea before the Deficiency Committee. 

Another appropriation is coming up; I think it is pending now 
before the House committee. That is the way to do it. I personally 
do not believe in letting the Navy have it now. 

Let the authorization be passed and then see what is going to 
happen. 

The Navy is getting a lot of research money now. Maybe they 
could take a few crumbs from that, if necessary. 

As I said, this was built up, as I understand, by the Interior Depart- 
ment. It is a property that has been in its hands. Let us leave it 
there, if it is necessary, until the Congress decides whether they want 
the Navy to handle it or keep it in a standby position. 

Representative Asprnatt. The Senator remembers that I prefaced 
my remarks with the statement that Congressman Vinson had the bill. 

Senator ELLeNver. There is a provision being made by the Interior 
Department to transfer that plant to the Navy as of July 1, primarily 
because Interior has not a nickel to spend for custodial duties, moth- 
balling, or whatever else you want to do with it. 

It will be up to the Navy to decide whether to take it or not. 

Representative AsprnaLtit. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENpER. The next witness is Maj. Gen. W. H. Harrison. 

I understand you are substituting for General Walsh. 

General Harrison. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. W. H. HARRISON, JR., ADJUTANT GEN- 
ERAL OF MASSACHUSETTS; AND MAJ. GEN. C. G. SAGE, ADJUTANT 
GENERAL OF NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Harrison. I am Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, Jr., ad- 
jutant general of Massachusetts, and member of the executive council 
of the National Guard Association of the United States. 

I am accompanied by Maj. Gen. Charles G. Sage, who is adjutant 
general of New Mexico; Maj. Gen. Mark Lance, adjutant general of 
Florida; Maj. Gen. Earl M. Jones, adjutant general of California; 
Brig. Gen. Chester H. Charles, chief of staff, headquarters, New Jer- 
sey Air National Guard, and Brig. Gen. Jouh L. Strauss, general 
counsel of the National Guard Association of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with regret that I state the reason for General 
Walsh’s inability to be here. General Walsh is attending funeral 
services of his sister who is being buried today in Indiana. Other- 
wise, he would be here. 

Senator Rosertson. Incidentally, I got a letter today from the 
adjutant general of Virginia endorsing the proposals to be made to 
us by General Walsh. 

General Harrison. Were General Walsh here, Mr. Chairman, he 
would make this statement : 


NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of thhe subcommittee, the National 
Guard Association of the United States, of which it is my honor to be 
president, is most grateful to the chairman and members of this sub- 
committee for the opportunity to discuss the adequacy of the funds 
to be appropriated by the Congress for the support of the Army Na- 
tional Guard and the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1957. 

Our association represents approximately 475,000 active officers 
and enlisted members of the Army and Air National Guard. 

Approximately 90 percent of this number attend drill each week 
and from past experience approximately 95 percent or more will at- 
tend and participate in field training with their units between now 
and next. September. 

I know that the adjutant general and the National Guard units of 
your respective States would be delighted and highly honored if you 
could visit your units during their field training period. 

Moreover, I am sure you would be impressed by the state of training 
and the military appearance and proficiency of these units as I have 
been during many visits with units in the field. 

The Army National Guard and Air National Guard are powerful 
Reserve forces in being that would be invaluable to this Nation in time 
of war or national emergency. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


On April 30 the strength of the Air National Guard comprised 
7,139 officers, and 56,134 airmen for a total membership of 63,273. 
This number is only seven short of the year end programed strength 
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of the Air National Guard for the current fiscal year, so it is evident 
the planned strength will be exceeded. 

During fiscal year 1957 it is planned to increase the Air National 
Guard 4,700 members. 

It appears to us that the funds recommended by the Department 
of the Air Force for the Federal support of the Air National Guard 
and passed by the House are justified and reasonable and we urge this 


committee to support the same amounts. 

The Department of the Air Force is giving realistic and enthusiastic 
support to the Air National Guard, and I wish to publicly commend 
those individuals of the Department charged with the responsibility 
for their splendid cooperation. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Like the Air National Guard, the Army National Guard has made 
remarkable increases in strength during the past year. On April 30 
the strength of the Army National Guard was 34,684 officers and 
371,751 enlisted men for an aggregate of 406,435 members. 

It is evident that the year ‘end programed strength fixed by the 
Department of Defense at 407,100 will be exceeded prior to June 30. 

You will recall the testimony of Maj. Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, to the effect that the net increase of 
the Army National Guard will approximate 46,000 during this fiscal 
year. 

With respect to funds for the Army National Guard provided in 
H. R. 10986, I regret to say that they are inadequate in four major 
areas. 

While some of these deficiencies were disclosed during your hear- 
ings on the Army National Guard scetions of the bill, I desire, with 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, to supplement the information you 
have received in each of the areas, where the bill as passed by the House 
provides, in our opinion, insufficient funds to continue proper support 
to the Army National Guard. 


FUNDS FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Earlier I stated that it is evident that the fiscal year 1956 vear-end 
programed strength set by the Department of Defense at 407,100 for 
the Army National Guard, will be exceeded, since on April 30 the 
strength was 406,435, or only 665 short of the year-end goal. 

As a conservative estimate I would judge that the Army National 
Guard has increased in strength by 3,000 since April 30 so that it now 
approximates 409,500. 

However, H. R. 10986, as it came to the Senate, provides only suffi- 
cient funds for 408,100 members by June 30, 1957, in spite of the fact 
that its strength is, as of this very moment, greater than provided for 
1 year hence. 

I am told that the chairman directed the National Guard Bureau 
to furnish to the subcommittee the amount of the additional funds 
which would be required to allow an increase up to 425,000 during 
fiscal year 1957. 

Senator ELtenper. For the record, will you tell us about this 
increase ? 
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General Harrison. It is the normal recruiting that has been going 
on in the National Guard Army units throughout the country. 

Senator ExL.enper. But the reason for it is because of the draft, is 
it not? The guard is composed of younger men than in the past? 

General Harrison. No; I think the guard age brackets are about 
the same now as they were immediately after the reorganization after 
World War II. 

T know that is actually so by checks that have been made in Massa- 
chusetts. The age brackets are approximately the same. 

Senator Errenper. Are you suggesting any specific amount by 
which this appropriation should be increased ? 

General Harrison. I think the Chief of the National Guard Bureau 
did recommend to the committee that amount of money. 

Senator Tuyr. The National Guard Bureau testified that they 
could use an additional $11.2 million. Am I not right on that? 

General Harrison. I think it was $12 million in connection with 
the personnel. 


NEED FOR INCREASE IN TECHNICIANS 


Senator Ture. As I recall the figure was $11.2 million. The Na- 
tional Guard Bureau also testified they could use an additional $4 
million for the technician program. This would enable them to in- 
crease the number of technicians up to the desired strength. 

General Harrison. There are four areas. I think that the amount 
that is needed for this particular area—and T don’t want to be held 
to this because General Erickson unquestionably has furnished 

Senator Tuyr. My information is that estimates for technicians 
indicate that there will be 17,573 as of June 30, 1956. Appropriations 
recommended by the House for 1957 provide for 17,870 for 1957. 

The National Guard Bureau estimates that 552 additional techni- 
cians are required to support increases in units and increases in 
strength in 1957. The additional $4 million would, in part, be used 
to accomplish this. 

Tn other words, there will be a total of 17,573 on June 30, 1956, and 
the National Guard Bureau feels that this number should be in- 
creased during 1957 to 18,422. 

General Harrtson. That is correct in the Army technicians’ pro- 
gram. 

Senator Ture. If you get this strength in the National Guard it 
gives you a Reserve strength and you are developing the defense 
strength at home. You are not disrupting the youth by taking them 
out of their normal life and putting them in under selective service 
for a period of twenty-some months. 

General Harrison. Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye, General Sage 
will cover in more detail that particular point of the deficiency and 
appropriation and the additional money needed to cover the technician 
program. 

REASON FOR INCREASED RECRUITMENT 

Senator E.tienper. Reverting to the question I asked a while ago, 
is it not true that the reason for the increase in the number of guards- 
men is the fact that many young men prefer the guard to the draft? 

General Harrison. I will admit that perhaps it has an influence in 
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that, but that is one of the means set up by the Congress for young 
men 

Senator Ettenver. I am not objecting to it. I think if you can 
keep the young men at home and give them the training to make good 
elias that is all right. I am not complaining about that. 

The only point I was raising was that it is possible that the reason 
for this increase is because a lot prefer to do it that way than to be 
drafted. 

General Harrison. That is true. 


QUALITY OF TRAINING 


Senator ELLeNpER. Now, the next question I was going to ask you, 
or General Sage, is the character of training over a period of years 
and the qualifications of a guardsman in contrast to a draftee. I 
would like to have that discussed a little bit, to find out about the cost 
to the Government of training the guard compared with draftees 
and whether or not guardsmen make as good soldiers. 

That will be of interest in the record in justification for your request 
for an increase. 

General Harrison. There is no question in my mind but that the 
young man who joins the National Guard and applies himself to the 
training program that is avalable to him in the National Guard would, 
in a time of emergency, give a very creditable showing for much less 
money than w ould be needed for training in the Regular s service. 

Conceivably, the cost for training is not as great in that he is only 
required to attend one training assembly a week. The program of 
training and instruction that he receives in the Army National Guard 
is a program that is formulated by the Department of the Army and 
is diligently carried out by the commanding authority, commanders 
of the | vides and regiments and unit commanders, in accordance 
with that program. 

Within the scope of the program that has been set up by the De- 
partment of the Army the National Guard men in the guard units 
are adequately trained for the mission that has been assigned. 

Senator ELitenper. There has been a request made of the Congress 
by the Air Force, the Navy as well as the Army, for this method of 
training. 

Of course, it entails quite a lot of expenditure for the erection of 
armories in the case of the Army, and then the Navy and Air Force, 
I think, came up here to ask for quite a few million dollars in order 
to provide places where these boys can drill. 


ECONOMY OF NATIONAL GUARD PROGRAM 


If we take those expenditures into consideration, you still think that 
to train a guardsman would be cheaper in the long run ? 

General Harrison. V ery, very much cheaper in my opinion. There 
is this, and this is one of the items on which we feel we need addi- 
tional appropriations. In these many areas throughout the country, 
in my own State and in all of the States, there are deficiencies in the 
training facilities because we have as a result of the increased strength 
that has been given to the guard in units we have established many ; of 
these units in temporary facilities, in town halls, and other areas that 
are not quite adapted to give the proper type of training. 
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That is one of the concerns that the National Guard has, that the 
buildup of these training areas will be curtailed unless the appro- 
priation is increased from $4 million on armory construction, to the 
$20 million. 

Senator E.renver. Of course, all that you are saying is true, be- 
cause of the emergency in which we are living. 

General Harrison. That is true. 

Senator Exi.tenper. I presume it would decrease in proportion to 
the number of boys you might draft. Do you not think so? 

General Harrison. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. Before the 
emergency did exist, that is the Korean emergency, the National Guard 
then met all the strength objectives right after World War IT, that 
had been set by the Congress and there was no pressure from outside 
possible service on the part of these young men that joined the guard. 


NEED FOR MORE ARMORIES 


Senator Eiitenper. Yes; but what I am speaking of, though, are 
these vast sums; I call them vast because when you add them all to- 
gether and look into the future, vou find out that they increase every 
year. Every community wherein a guard or reserve of some kind is 
being created wants funds to build the necessary armory or the neces- 
sary place to drill. 

General Harrison. If I might divert just a minute, that is one of the 
particular headaches that we as adjutants general have. We are faced 
with the problem of going to our State legislatures and ways and 
means committees and asking for State appropriations to support the 
National Guard greater in strength than any State needs for State 
purposes exclusively. 

Tt has become a rather serious problem to most of us. 

Senator Rorertson. You are aware of the fact that the House cut 
about a billion dollars off the foreign military aid. I do not know 
what the Senate will do about that, but the only question now is 
whether to restore $600 million. 

I do not think the Senate will be asked to restore more than that. 


TOTAL ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED 


Now, you tell us that the House has rather drastically cut needed 
items for the proper expansion of our own National Guard. I under- 
stand that to carry the work forward in line with the recommendations 
of General Walsh, endorsed by the various State adjutant generals, 
you will need $35 million added to the House bill. 

General Harrison. Approximately. 

Senator Ropertson. Then give us a quick breakdown of what makes 
up that total of $35 million. 

General Harrison. Mr. Chairman, if I might be permitted I will 
end the formal statement at this point and generally cover the 
remainder. 

Senator Rozertson. The House did not give you what you thought 
you needed. You want $35 million now for what purpose? 

General Harrison. Now, as I understand the figures, it is approxi- 
mately $12 million dollars that is needed in the area of increased 
strength. That is to bring the Guard up to 425,000. 
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In the area of construction facilities the House carried an item of 
$4 million for armory construction. 

Senator Rosertson. Whereas in the past 5 years it has been $20? 

General Harrison. We have asked the Senate committee to recom- 
mend $20 million. 

Senator Ropertson. For nonarmory facilities ? 

General Harrison. They allowed $1 million for nonarmory facili- 
ties and we asked the committee of the Senate to increase it 4 million to 
5 million dollars. 

Senator Ropertson. And the technicians? 

General Harrison. We have asked for an increase of $4 million on 
the technicians programs. 

Senator Ropertrson. Does that add up to $35 million? 

General Harrison. Approximately; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpver. General, we discussed this matter in detail the 
other day, in fact. I was present and I think Senator Thye was present, 
and since then this thought has come to me. 


USE OF SCHOOLS AS ARMORIES 


Instead of getting the Government to pay for all the expenditures— 
building these armories and so on—would there not be some way to 
work that in connection with the schools? You have a lot of gym- 
nasiums in certain localities where these boys could come to be trained. 
Usually they train in the evenings. 

I am wondering if you gentlemen have ever thought about utilizing 
existing facilities and thereby saving a few million dollars in these 


expenditures. 

It seems that every time an emergency comes up some one cooks 
up—I do not say this disrespectfully, but that is what happens— 
everybody gets on the train, let us put this up and build this. It 
costs a lot of money. 

First thing you know the emergency is over and we are overbuilt. 

Senator Rosertson. What are you going to do during the basketball 
season? They practice every night except when they are playing a 
game there. 

Senator ELLenper. I am just wondering if you could not look into 
that and let them dispense with basketball for at least a night a week. 

In other words, what we are trying to do here, what I am trying to 
(lo, is to save the country from bankruptcy. 

General Harrison. We have tried in my State to establish units in 
some of the schools. In the first place, there is an inadequacy of 
available space in the schools for the setting up of the administration 
and for the storage of the tremendous amount of property that an 
individual unit has. 

Senator ExLenver. I wonder if it would not be possible to build 
some of these in connection with the plans for the schools and try to 
fit them in and at Jeast not let the Federal Government bear the whole 
burden. I hope you gentlemen will look into it from that standpoint. 
It strikes me that there ought to be more cooperation between the 
local agencies and the Federal agency to the end that these facilities 
can serve maybe more than one purpose. 

Senator Rosperrson. You must bear in mind in the days when the 
boys and girls walked to school they got all the exercise they needed. 
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Now they are hauled in a bus and you have to have a gymnasium or 
they will get flabby. 

Senator Tuyr. The National Guard and your national association 
definitely know that you have the manpower out there and that you 
could recruit additional National Guard personnel if you had the 
facilities and if you had the financial means to carry the expense. 

And you feel definitely that you could recruit at least 552 additional 
technicians if you had the financial means to do it with, and that would 
strengthen our national defense and require the drafting of less men. 

Now, every week you train how many times? 


TOTAL ANNUAL DRILLS 


General Harrison. They are required to have 48 drills annually. 
That normally works out ther train one night a week. 

Senator Trryr. Then you take them to camp 15 days? 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you give them the ee field training with 
equipment and all, and ‘during the rest of the year they are in tech- 
nical training, the educ ational | program and arilting. 

In order that we get this clear, if you get the strength you want, can 
you state for the record ex: ictly ‘and specifically just what you would 
need and what men you could recruit if you got the money that you 
are asking for, both for armory construction and the technicians, and 
the people that you would want to recruit? 

I am trying to get that right down to a specific 1, 2, 3 outline. 

General Harrison. To be specific on it, if we get what we ask for 
it will permit us in the strength area, that is, in personnel, enlisted 
personnel and officers, it will permit us to go to 425,000. 

We can, by June 30, 1957, reach that total strength. 

Senator Torr. You can reach it? 

General Harrison. Yes. 

On the construction angle we need the money in order that we can 
continue this construction program within the States, both armory 
and nonarmory, without interruption because the States have State- 
appropriated funds with which to match Federal funds for the con- 
struction of armories. 

On the area of the technicians, that is an area that has plagued the 
States from its very inception. It has been a program that has had 
no stability and, Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to ask per- 
mission to enter in the record General Walsh’s complete statement 
without continuing to read it. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator ELLenper. Without objection, that will be included in the 
record. 
I think we have covered the subject pretty well. 
General Harrtson. Thank you. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 
STATEMENT OF Mags. Gen. ELLARD A. WALSH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GUARD 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the National Guard Asso- 
ciation of the United States, of which it is my honor to be president, is most 
grateful to the chairman and members of this subcommittee for the opportunity 
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to discuss the adequacy of the funds to be appropriated by the Congress for the 
support of the Army National Guard and the Air National Guard during fiscal 
vear 1957. Our association represents approximately 475,000 active officers 
and enlisted members of the Army and Air National Guard. Approximately 
90 percent of this number attend drill each week and, from past experience, 
approximately 95 percent or more will attend and participate in field training 
with their units between now and next September. I know that The Adjutant 
General and the National Guard units of your respective States would be 
delighted and highly honored if you could visit your units during their field- 
training period. Moreover, I am sure you would be impressed by the State of 
training and the military appearance and proficiency of these units as I have 
been during many visits with units in the field. The Army National Guard and 
Air National Guard are powerful reserve forces in being that would be invaluable 
to this Nation in time of war or national emergency. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


On April 30 the strength of the Air National Guard comprised 7,139 officers and 
56,134 airmen, for a total membership of 63,273. This number is only 7 short 
of the year ending programed strength of the Air National Guard for the current 
fiscal year, so it is evident the planned strength will be exceeded. During 
fiscal year 1957 it is planned to increase the Air National Guard by 4,700 members 
It appears to us that the funds recommended by the Department of the Air 
Force for the Federal support of the Air National Guard and passed by the 
House are justified and reasonable and we urge this committee to support the 
same amounts. The Department of the Air Force is giving realistic and enthusi- 
astiec support to the Air National Guard and I wish to publicly commend those 
individuals of the Department charged with this responsibility for their splendid 
cooperation. 

ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Like the Air National Guard, the Army National Guard has made remarkable 
increases in strength during the past year. On April 30, the strength of the 
Army National Guard was 34,684 officers and 371,751 enlisted men for an aggre- 
gate of 406,485 members. It is evident that the year end programed strength fixed 


by the Department of Defense at 407,100 will be exceeded prior to June 30. You 
will recall the testimony of Maj. Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, Chief of the National 
xyuard Bureau to the effect that the net increase of the Army National Guard 
will approximate 46,000 during this fiscal year. 

With respect to funds for the Army National Guard provided in H. R. 10986, 
I regret to say that they are inadequate in four major areas. While some of 
these deficiencies were disclosed during your hearings on the Army National 
Guard sections of the bill, I desire, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, to 
supplement the information you have received in each of the areas where the bill 
as passed by the House provides in our opinion insufficient funds to continue 
proper support to the Army National Guard. 


1. Funds for military personnel 


Harlier I stated that it is evident that the fiscal vear 1956 year end programed 
strength set by the Department of Defense at 407,100 for the Army National 
Guard will be exceeded, since on April 30 the strength was 406,435 or only 665 
short of the year-end goal. As a conservative estimate I would judge that the 
Army National Guard has increased in strength by 3,000 since April 30 so that 
it now approximates 409,500. However, H. R. 10986, as it came to the Senate, 
provides only sufficient funds for 408,100 members by June 30, 1957, in spite of 
the fact that its strength is, as of this very moment, greater than provided for 
1 year hence. I am told that the chairman directed the National Guard Bureau 
to furnish to the subcommittee, the amount of the additional funds which would 
be required to allow an increase up to 425,000 during fiscal year 1957. We believe 
this to be a most realistic approach and we earnestly urge that the necessary 
amount, as supplied by the National Guard Bureau, be added to the appropriation 
for the Army National Guard. If this is not done, it has been our experience 
that the Army National Guard will be directed to cease all recruiting efforts. 
This they were required to do shortly before the Korea emergency and in spite 
of the fact that the period of nonrecruiting was relatively short, we were the 
best part of a year getting back to that point where we could regain our strength. 
At a time when the Congress is being asked for every conceivable means to build 
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up the strength of our Reserve forces, certainly this is not the time to curtail 
recruiting in the National Guard, the most effective Reserve force in being. 


2, Funds for Army National Guard construction 


Construction for the Army National Guard is divided into two classes, namely 
“armory” and “nonarmory.” An “armory” is a structure which houses head- 
quarters and units of the Army National Guard and is used for the training, 
supply, and administration thereof. 

“Nonarmory” facilities include structures other than armories, such as rifle 
ranges, motor-vehicle maintenance shops, etc. Armories are constructed jointly 
by the Federal Government and the State with the Federal share not to exceed 
75 percent exclusive of the cost of the site which is furnished by the State. 
(Public Law 783, 81st Cong.). Average experience figures over a period of several 
years indicate that the Federal Government bears about 55 percent and the State 
45 percent of the cost of armories for the Army National Guard exclusive of the 
land costs. Nonarmory facilities are constructed 100 percent by the Federal 
Government. 

For the fiscal years 1952 through 1956 (5 years) the Congress has appropriated 
$96,705,000 for an average of nearly $20 million each year for Army National 
Guard construction. For fiscal year 1956 the amount appropriated for this pur- 
pose was $27,611,000. Yet in the appropriations bill before you, there is included 
under the item “Military construction, Army Reserve” for Army National Guard 
construction, $4 million for armory construction and $1 million for nonarmory, 
or a total of $5 million. Unused matching funds appropriated by the States are 
now available in excess of $15 million and more will be appropriated by the States 
to match Federal funds. The construction program for the Army National 
Guard is less than 30 percent complete and many units are housed in totally 
inadequate quarters. The Chief of the Army Division of the National Guard 
Bureau, Maj. D. W. McGowan, testified before this subcommittee that he expected 
to commit $3.5 million in construction during the month of May. I am now 
advised that actually $4.1 million was committed. At this rate the $5 million 
now in the bill would last less than 2 months. We earnestly request this com- 
mittee to increase the construction funds for the Army National Guard from 
$4 million armory and $1 million nonarmory to $20 million for armory con- 
struction and $5 million for nonarmory construction. This amount would still 
be less than was appropriated for the current fiscal year. 


38. Funds for National Guard rifle teams to attend national matches 


For several years no funds have been appropriated to pay the expenses of 
Army National Guard rifle teams to the national matches. Consequently, those 
that have attended have done so at State or individual expense. I am of the 
old school that still believes that marksmanship remains the most important 
part of a soldier’s training. All other military personnel at the national matches 
are on a duty status and, in equity, members of the national guard should receive 
the same treatment. I understand this question was brought up, by the senior 
Senator from Arizona, Mr. Hayden, during the hearings. The total amount 
involved is very modest, about $250,000 and we urge that authorization in 
section 634 be retained in the appropriation act to pay these expenses. 


4. Funds for Army technician program 


Army National Guard technicians are members of the Army National Guard 
employed on a full-time, civilian status to perform the thousand and one tasks 
of a military unit relating to administration, storage, maintenance, and repair 
of Federal property running into many millions of dollars. These men are, in 
reality, the backbone of the Army National Guard on which its day-to-day opera- 
tion depends. While there is an approved manning table for such technicians, 
there have never been sufficient funds to even approach this approved strength. 
Shortage of funds for this program, and failure of the Bureau of the Budget to 
release sufficient funds after being appropriated, have kept this program in the 
past in a continuing state of turmoil. Such conditions seriously hamper the 
States in attracting and retaining competent persons in this program. Recent 
improvements have been noted and we urge this subcommittee to add $4 million 
to the bill to further stabilize the technician program. 

Since this program is under the direct supervision of the adjutant general 
in each of the States, and because Maj. Gen. Charles G. Sage, the adjutant gen- 
eral of New Mexico, is in the city attending a meeting of the Army General Staff 
Committee on National Guard and Reserve Policy, I will ask, with your permis- 
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sion, Mr. Chairman, for him to relate his problems in connection with the tech- 
nician program. The Army and Air National Guard in New Mexico under 
General Sage’s competent leadership is among the best in the Nation. I am sure 
he can explain in detail how necessary and vital it is, to have adequate funds in 
the technician program, from the viewpoint of an adjutant general whose units 
are equipped with the latest and most complex equipment. 


TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


General Harrison. General Sage is here and he has some charts that 
I think will clear some of the reasons why the technician program is 
very important. The area of equipment that has come into being has 
made the technicians’ work more important, and the fact that we 
haven’t got the increase in technicians, but we have an increase in 
equipment, is the root of our problem. 

Senator Toye. What kind of technicians are they ? 

General Harrison. They are in a number of areas. They are me- 
chanics, radar repairmen in the case of General Sage’s group, and 
many other States, my own included, on the antiaircraft onsite 
missions. 

They are highly trained technicians. Those that are employed as 
such generally have to go to Army service schools for a 9-month period 
in order to be qualified to maintain the technical equipment. 

Senator Ture. Have you in your States some of those men taking 
such a 9-month course ? 

General Harrison. All of them in my State have to go to this 9- 
month course at Fort Bliss before they can be put on an onsite mission. 

Senator Tuyr. You do not have the funds to pay that sort of ex- 
pense in the amount allowed in the House bill, and also to increase the 
number that you are hopeful you can induct into the National Guard 
and that is the reason for the additional request. You are requesting 
more than the Budget Bureau’s recommendation, and it is the best 
judgment of your national association that the additional funds should 
be provided. 

The National Guard was granted $306 million, according to the 
House report, and this is $2,239,000 less than the fiscal year 1956 
appropriation. 

Are you asking for an addition $35 million over and above the $306 
million ? 

General Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. Yes. 

Senator E.ttenper. General Sage, I understand you can give us 
some information. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. C. G. SAGE, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Sacr. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome this privilege 
to appear before this committee today, and to speak briefly of the 
operation of the National Guard in the State of New Mexico. Before 
discussing my State I will briefly discuss three main factors from the 
national standpoint which are of vital importance as affecting the Na- 
tional Guard in its day-to-day operation. 
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CHART NO. 1 


The three factors shown on this chart reflect the 3-year growth of 
the National Guard in strength, and in number of companies, and 
the increase in technicians from December 31, 1952, to December 31, 
1955. 

(1) The blue bar shows the National Guard increase in strength 
at 63 percent. 

(2) The yellow bar shows the growth in number of companies at 
42 percent. 

(3) The red bar shows the growth in numbers of technicians at 33 
percent. 

Senator ELLenpER. From December 31, 1952, to December 31, 1955. 

General Sacre. The military strength for the National Guard during 
the 3 years has grown 63 percent, which for the period reflects a net 
gain in personnel of 144,556. In the case of National Guard com- 
pany-size units there has been an increase of 42 percent with a net gain 
of 1,382 units. While this substantial growth in strength and number 
of companies was taking place, there was only a 33-percent gain in 
technician employment of 3,765 technicians to maintain the equipment, 
and to administer, supply, and train this substantially mcreased 
guard. 

COVER 


These Army National Guard technicians provide that force of full- 
time personnel upon which depends the present high level of day- 
to-day performance of the Army National Guard. 

The keymen who determine whether these are to be good units or 
bad units, and who consequently determine the quality of our bat- 
talions, are the commanders at company level who build the founda- 
tion, and fix the quality of that base upon which we build the National 
Guard, 

The strong right arm of every unit commander is the administrative 
and supply technician, who so frequently operates alone at an isolated 
company or battery in a small town. This man recruits the men of his 
unit and maintains their records. He performs administration, supply 
accounting, and maintenance of the unit’s equipment. He does re- 
ceive help, guidance, and supervision from the staff assistant at bat- 
talion, and from the battalion maintenance shop, his company vehicles 
and heavy weapons receive their organizational maintenance. 

Today gentlemen, my State as well as every State is operating under 
the concept laid down by the National Guard Bureau that “Every 
dollar spent for the Army National Guard technician program must 
relate directly to furthering the training and mobilizational readiness 
of the organizations of the National Guard, and of the individual mem- 


bers thereof.” 
CHART NO, 2 


This second chart before you reflects growth in major classes of 
heavy equipment versus technician growth in the Army National 
Guard for the period fiscal 1953 to fiscal 1957. The bars representing 
different types of equipment and technician employment appear in the 
same sequence for each of the periods compared. Fiscal year 1953 
for each item on this chart is shown at zero, as the base from which 
the chart has been computed. The solid red bars reflect the increase in 
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field artillery; the hatched red bars show antiaircraft artillery. The 
yellow bars show wheeled vehicle increases; the green bars reflect 
tracked vehicles. The solid orange bars represent radios; the hatched 
orange bars picture the increase in radar equipment. The blue bars 
reflect technicians employed. 

The overall equipment growth for the period fiscal 1953 to fiscal 
1957 is a. 96 percent increase. For this same period of time, the number 
of technicians to service, maintain, and repair this equipment shows 
a 56-percent increase. 

While this chart clearly demonstrates the heavy increase in equip- 
ment to be maintained, we cannot show on a chart the greater com- 
plexity of the equipment, which complexity requires greater numbers 
of highly trained technicians to maintain it. 

The funds requested by the National Guard Bureau in the fiscal 
1957 budget presently before this committee provides no new tech 
nician employment in fiscal 1957, and more serious yet, the request 
will not support all of the technicians presently employed at the pay 
level which they now receive. 

Appropriation of an additional $4 million above the sum in the 
budget, will provide both some of the additional technicians required 
by the National Guard, and the continued employment of those tech- 
nicians presently on the rolls at their presently authorized pay scales. 

The additional number which this $4 million would provide is repre- 
sented by the hatched part of the blue bar at the right of the chart. 

The red line just above the blue bar indicates the full National 
Guard technician requirement for fiseal 1957. 

The heart of the New Mexico National Guard is 6 antiaircraft artil- 
lery battalions : One 40-millimeter battalion (armed with 64 automatic 
weapons firing pieces) ; four 90-millimeter battalions (each armed 
with 16 guns radar controlled in batteries of 4); and 1 recently con- 
verted 75-millimeter Skysweeper battalion (armed with 24 guns, each 
controlled by its own radar). 

The 40 caretakers which we had for the horse cavalry Guard of 
pre-World War II were able to care for our animals and maintain our 
equipment at an acceptable standard. 

We note in passing, gentlemen, that in the 1930’s this work was 
performed at a2 maximum cost of $1,500 per year for the highest paid 

caretaker. 

The number required to do the same for our 3-inch AAA guns and 
mechanical directors, acquired when we converted from Cav alry to 
AAA in 1940, was never fully established, since mobilization for 
World War II swiftly followed this conversion. 

Between the end of World War II and the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, I became unalterably convinced that more technicians than 
the number which Federal funds then provided were required to main- 
tain the equipment actually in the firing batteries of the AAA bat- 
talions. 

The difficulties encountered in reconstituting three of our battalions 
after their return from Korean war duty has ‘served only to reinforce 
this conviction. 

The number of full-time men which I personally feel to be required 
in a National Guard antiaircraft battalion is smaller than the num- 
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ber which three different active Army commanding generals for the 
AA center at Fort Bliss have stated to me they believe are required. 
Electronic fire-control equipment requires checkout, testing, and 
j full-time specialists on a day-by-day 


maintenance by highly traine 
basis. 

The National level of 90-percent employment within required man- 
ning, when translated into terms of my own State of New Mexico, 
would mean that we cannot employ 25 urgently needed technicians 
because of lack of funds. 

It can mean that in any one of my 6 battalions I shall have to place 
in jeopardy the ability of seasoned guardsmen to train as many as 
500 young soldiers properly, due to possible malfunction of complex 
electronic equipment when it is needed most on the firing range this 
summer at Fort Bliss. 

Expressed another way, it can mean that my battalions would be 
short 1 of the 4 authorized truck mechanics required in each battalion 
to properly maintain the 100 wheeled vehicles each of them now has. 

These are possibilities which may exist because the $4,000 a year 
required to pay one guardsman as a full-time radar specialist or truck 
mechanic could not be made available to the New Mexico National 
Guard. On the basis of the bill before this committee, 25 such men 
could not be employed in New Mexico. 

Units of the Guard are in 25 towns in the State and the impact of the 
employment, or absence, of these 25 technicians would be felt statewide. 

lam proud of my State. As her adjutant general I am charged with 
the oa of producing for the people of New Mexico the best possible 
National Guard. 

I wish to state here today without reservation that the young men 
of New Mexico have done their part in making achievement of this 
goal a near reality. Since the time of our last annual field training in 
August 1955, 500 more of these splendid young men have accepted 
their responsibility as citizens to perform military service by joinin 
with the Guard in their home communities. The New Mexico Nationa 
Guard stands today at 95 percent of maximum authorized strength. 
The membership has accepted a challenge to go to annual field training 
this coming August at 100 percent of authorized strength. 

Faced as I am with this achievement by these young men for whose 
training I am responsible, I must not fail to do my best to provide them 
with properly maintained equipment upon which to learn their sol- 
dier’s art. 

As secretary of the Adjutants General Association of the United 
ster I am aware that all other adjutants general face the same 

roblem. 
7 Senator Extenver. The charts will be inserted in the record at this 
901nt. 
: (The charts referred to follow :) 
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CHART NO. 1 


STRENGTH & COMPANY GAINS VS TECHNICIAN EMPLOYMENT 
31 DEG 52 TO 31 DEC 55 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Senator Ettenper. Thank you very much. 
I understand the Reserve Officers Association does not wish to 


appear. — . 

I will insert their prepared statement to be filed for this record by 
Brig. Gen. Harold R. Duffie. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


A STATEMENT BY THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION Bric. GEN. Haroup R. 
Durriz, AUS (ReEtTIRED), EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Reserve Officers Association 
appreciates the privilege of appearing before the Appropriations Committee and 
the opportunity to make these comments on the progress of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. 

We are pleased with th program of the recruitmen under Reserve Forces Act. 
It was slow in starting but the momentum attained is extremely encouraging 
and indicates that it should reach its goal by 1959. The results show a gradual 
increase in each unit but as far as the Army is concerned we have not as yet 
developed units in being fully organized, trained, and equipped for immediate 
mobilization. For your information, I am attaching a resolution and study made 
by the Reserve program committee of ROA which advocates a hurricane force 
that is trained and equipped and ready for immediate mobilization. 

Under the proposed appropriations those individuals who hold mobilization 
assignments will receive only 12 pay periods during the fiscal year 1957. Indi- 
viduals in this category are in the Ready Reserve and are subject to be ordered 
to active duty immediately in case of mobilization and will be expected to func 
tion when so ordered. 

It is our belief that those officers and enlisted men who have mobilization 
assignments should be given more training and we, therefore, recommend that 
the appropriations be increased to permit indivduals in this category to be placed 
on a 48-drill pay status, the same as other members of the Ready Reserve. 


ARMY RESERVE 


The number of mobilization designees for the Department of the Army as 
outlined in the proposed appropriation bill contemplating one pay period per 
month for fiscal year 1957 is 10,500. It is recommended that appropriations be 
made for these mobilization designees so that they will draw 48 drill Leriods for 
the coming fiscal year. Inasmuch as these designees are only earmarked for 
important key positions to insure rapid mobilization, it is believed that they should 
receive additional training. It will require approximately $4 million being added 
to the proposed appropriations. 

The Army will have approximately 48,000 Reserve Officers receiving pay for 
48 drills per year starting July 1, 1956, and during the same period will have 
approximately 175,000 enlisted men on the same pay basis. 

When these units become fully organized and fully equipped, it is believed 
that additional weekend training periods should be provided to augment the 
48 drill pay periods as provided in the proposed appropriations bill. 

Inasmuch as very few of any of these units will become fully organized within 
the fiscal year 1957, we are not recommending the additional pay periods for 
the coming fiscal year but believe that your committee should keep this in mind 
for appropriations for future years. 


NAVY RESERVE 


Under the provisions for pay of Naval reservists, it would appear that the 
Navy will require 120 Naval Reserve Mobilization Team Divisions who will be 
paid on the basis of 12 pay periods per year. Individuals in this category are the 
number required to immediately be ordered to active duty to initiate mobilization. 
The 120 Naval Reserve Mobilization Team Divisions consisting of 1,237 officers 
and 3,904 enlisted men. 

Placing reservists in this category on a 48 pay drill assembly instead of 12 
pay drills would require an increase in the budget of approximately $2 million. 
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We strongly recommend that this additional appropriation be provided for 
individuals in this category. 

In order that the 1,500 Naval Reserve jet pilots and 500 USMCR jet pilots 
who are taking inactive duty training at this time will be operationally ready 
it is believed that additional weekend training pay periods be provided. 

However, we are not recommending that the budget for the coming fiscal 
year be increased to accomplish this but think your committee should keep 
this in mind for appropriations for future years. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The proposed appropriations for the Air Force Reserve provides that nonrated 
mobilization assignees will receive 24 drill pay periods. Inasmuch as in- 
dividuals in this category are members of the Ready Reserve and will be ordered 
to duty immediately in case of mobilization it is believed that these reservists 
should receive 48 drill pay periods per year. 

To accomplish this will require an increase in the Air Force budget of $2 
million. It is recommended that this be seriously considered by your committee. 

The Air Force has 5,483 rated officers receiving 48 drill pay periods. As a 
whole these officers are members of units that will be immediately mobilized 
and in case of attack on this country will be in action very quickly. 

The Air Force requires officers in this category to establish a minimum of 
100 and a maximum of 120 flight points per year. The Air Force will make 
every effort to provide this extra training this year from funds provided 
in the proposed appropriations. We are bringing this to your attention and 
believe that your committee should keep this in mind for appropriations for 
future years. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


(a) That the budget for Army Reserve training program for the fiscal 
year 1957 be increased $4 million; 

(b) That the appropriation for the Naval and Marine Reserve training 
program be increased $2 million; and 

(c) That the appropriation for the Air Force Reserve training program 
be increased $2 million. 

With these recommendations, Reserve Officers Association endorses and sup- 
ports the appropriations which you are now considering. We are certain that 
this committee will continue in the future as well as in the past to provide 
the means of building our Reserves to the necessary strength in order that the 
Armed Forces needed for the security of our country will be available. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of presenting our views to you. 


EXHIBIT 1 
Fresruary 11, 1956. 


To: Rear Adm. Charles L. LaBarge, USNR, national president, the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States. 

From: The ROA Reserve program committee. 

Subject: Progress report on the ROA Reserve program for national security. 


1. One year ago, or, according to certain military concepts, 12 times as long 
as the next war may last, the ROA Reserve program committee proposed a pro- 
gram for Reserve Forces in the national defense. This was unanimously ap- 
proved in mid-February by the national council. The soundness of this program 
was reconfirmed by the national convention last June. 

2. Except with respect to enlisted manpower, as of this date, there appears to 
be little, if any, real progress toward Reserve readiness. 

3. Official pronouncements indicate that world tensions are by no means less 
serious or less difficult than was true 12 months ago. The Korean situation is 
still unsettled; the Middle East is in ferment; Western Europe is more involved 
than heretofore; our allies are by no means internally strong in their own 
positioning; and the weapons of today are more frightening and less combatable 
by our military strength than in February of 1955. With the possible exception 
of certain Navy and Air Force progress, the programing of Reserve forces, with 
announced target dates of 1958-59 for accomplishment of initial increments of 
trained units, is wholly out of consonance with the current situation. 

4. Thorough reconsideration of the program as presented and endorsed indi- 
eates that it is sound, practical, fundable, and achievable. Analysis of the pro- 
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gram as presented 1 year ago—a copy of which is attached hereto for reexamina- 
tion—will disclose that it provides : 

(a) Acceleration of accomplishment. 

(bd) Essential support and incentives. 

(c) Actual ready forces in being. 

Analysis of attainments possible without such a balanced program would pre- 
dict the lagging, still-impotent situation we face today. 

The Department of Defense and the Congress—each concerned with optimum 
overall national security—are urged to consider the effectiveness of this program 
and weigh against it the penalties of additional years of jeopardy imposed by a 
piecemeal approach. 

5. As no more than a token, or at best a fractional recognition has been given 
to this carefully developed program, it is urgently and respectfully requested 
that the National Defense Establishment review, and analyze more thoroughly 
if necessary, the potential of this program with a view to making available to 
ROA the facts with respect to present attainment of readiness-in-being equal to 
that which this program envisions. 

For the committee as a whole: 

Respectfully submitted. 

WENDELL WESTOVER, 
Brigadier General, USAR-Retired, Chairman. 


A RESERVE PROGRAM—SPECIAL COMMITTEE REPORT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


1. Your committee is aware of, and familiar with the many plans for ef- 
fective Reserve Forces which have been proposed since World War II. While 
progress has been made, the recent official actions of the President, the Defense 
Establishment, and the Congress evidence agreement that our Reserve Forces’ 
posture is not adequate to provide the desired degree of security under present, 
and probably future, tensions in the international situation. 

2. The committee accepts, in broad principle, the overall general objectives of 
the announced national Reserve plan, insofar as manpower is concerned, in- 
cluding the necessary recognition of the obligation of citizens of military age to 
participate in the defense program of the Nation. 

3. However, it is submitted that neither full coordination nor implementation 
are provided therein, and—of utmost importance to national security—too many 
years must elapse before essential readiness of units is accomplished. 

4. Therefore, the committee recommends factors which are requisite to the 
long range success of the national Reserve plan, and an augmentation plan—a 
crash plan—which will provide a high degree of security support at an early 
date. 

5. Specifically, the ROA Reserve program committee recommends to the Na- 
tion, through the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, his advisory agen- 
cies, and the Congress, a program for national security. This program is not 
intended to replace the proposed national Reserve plan, or any other similar ap- 
proach to the problems, but rather to accelerate its implementation and to aug- 
ment its provisions. 

6. Further, the committee recognizes and subscribes to the following elements 
of a security program: 

(a) Maintenance of our active military establishment ; 

(b) Missions, within their capabilities, for Reserve Forces of each of the 
several services, including the NG in federalized status: 

(c) Responsibilities of citizenship as recognized and supported by such 
patriotic organizations as the American Legion. 

(ad) Educational growth of American youth with minimum interruption 
of educational opportunity ; 

(e) Manpower requirements of labor, farm, and industry. 

(f) Congressional mandates for an adequate security posture, without 
destroying the national economy. 

7. The committee is also cognizant of such important national factors as: 

(a) Fundamental national strength through spiritual and moral fortitude, 
augmented by military strength serving as visual deterrent. 
(bd) Reduction of casualties in event of war by adequate training. 

8. In order to implement an effective national Reserve plan, it is essential that 
the plan be coordinated as to manpower, facilities, equipment, training, incen- 
tives, and, most especially, as to adequate funding for timely accomplishment 
of the objectives. The practicability of a piecemeal approach is denied. 
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9. The committee deems it imperative that any such overall plan be augmented 
and accelerated by prompt creating substantial Reserve forces in being, as time 
is the essence of security to the Nation. This requires not only phrased accom- 
plishment of the longer range program for general mobilization, but also a genuine 
present degree of readiness of a certain portion of the Organized Reserve forces. 
Such portion must be immediately available to augment the active Regular 
forces. The creation of such Reserve forces demands substantial immediate 
expenditures which are, however, insurance premiums against too little, too late. 

10. Thus, specifically, it is the consensus of the committee that the factors, 
elements and/or conditions stated in the following paragraphs should obtain as 
to an immediately available portion of the Reserve forces: 

(a) State of readiness.—That the Nation’s defense, as stated by the President 
and his civilian military advisers, is dependent upon an armed force Reserve in 
a state of readiness which permits immediate employment of such forces as may 
be required. 

(b) Available upon need.—That such armed force Reserves should be especially 
organized, manned, equipped and trained so as to be available upon need. 

(c) Shock mission—That the first impact of need should be met by the im- 
mediate availability of forces of each service able to meet the requirements 
without additional training, equipment, or time advantage. Specifically, these 
forces should be targeted for readiness as follows: Air, H plus 30 minutes; Army, 
from H plus 30 minutes to D plus 30 days; Coast Guard, D plus 10 days; Marines, 
D plus 15 days; Navy, D plus 15 days. 

(d) Facility readiness.—That such forces of each service be organized and 
equipped at an appropriate acquired or constructed facility. 

(e) July 1, 1956.—That such forces of each service be prepared to inaugurate 
intensive training by July 1, 1956. 

(f) Strength target.—That in numbers this force total, for all services, 1 mil- 
lion combat-ready men who, as a group, shall be a D-day force, to be known as 
the Hurricane Force. 

(7) Implementation target.—That the several military services shall have 
completed pilot experiments with a limited number of units and individuals prior 
to July 1, 1956. 

(h) Budget target.—That the Congress shall make specific and incontestable 
budgetary provisions to implement this plan, in addition to the funds otherwise 
provided for the Regular Military Establishment and for other longer range 
Reserve programs. 

(i) Extra emoluments.—That participation in the Hurricane Force be en- 
couraged and rewarded by special inducements including, but not limited to, 
extra emoluments such as bonuses similar to hazardous duty pay, special uni- 
form benefits, and priority utilization of training and equipment facilities. 

(j) Personnel.—D-day force (Hurricane) units need be manned to maximum 
degree with experienced personnel. It is believed that participation by sufli- 
cient numbers, within the targeted strength, will result from opportunities 
afforded, from possession and training use of war strength equipment, from the 
advantages of field training center activities, from especial rewards, and recog- 
nition of their factually comprising an elite corps in defense of home, family, 
and country. 

(k) Administrative and logistical support-—That administrative and logis- 
tical support be provided annually, to maintain this Hurricane Force in a state 
of readiness, without impinging upon the requirements and provisions for the 
larger Ready Reserve Forces contemplated to meet longer range objectives. 

(Ll) Reserve command responsibility—That the Hurricane Force, as well as 
all other units of the Reserve Forces be under the command responsibility of 
qualified Reserve officers who shall be assigned such active duty personnel as 
necessary to handle administration security, and maintenance of records, 
equipment, and facilities allocated to the unit and considered apart from the 
personnel integral to the unit; and further, that supplemental appropriations be 
made available for such additional required personnel. 

11. The committee recommends that zones of organization, support, and respon- 
sibility within the Reserve forces be redefined in terms of phased readiness, as: 

(a) Ready Reserve, available for limited emergencies, consisting of : 

1. D-day (Hurricane) forces, not to exceed 1 million strength. 
2. Support forces, of special nature to promptly augment those designed 
for initial employment, not to exceed 500,000. 
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(b) Mobilization Reserve, available for active duty, other than training only 
upon congressional declaration of need, not to exceed 1,500,000. 

(c) Inactive Reserve, available for active duty, other than training with their 
consent, only under emergent circumstances upon congressional declaration, 
including all others not retired. 

12. The committee recognizes certain actions integral to approval of this 
program by Congress, the President, and the Defense Department, including : 

(a) Congressional legislative and appropriation actions to authorize, mandate, 
and support the program. 

(b) Presidential decision to specify the creation of the Hurricane and support 
elements of the Ready Reserve forces as a crash program, invoking all powers 
short of declaration of a national emergency to expedite it in entirety. 

(c) Defense Department planning on a high-priority basis, with resolve and 
followthrough to execute the program. 

13. The committee recommends specific provisions, deemed fundamental to 
successful accomplishment of the program, as follows: 

(a) Operational control.—The passage of legislation to establish Under Sec- 
retaries for reserves whose sole responsibility in the Offices of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretaries of the several services is for Reserve matters; and 
further, that operational command and staff for Reserve forces be established in 
all lower echelons, composed of 50 percent of each of Regular Establishment 
officers and Reserve officers on extended active duty, with Reserve officers, of 
general or flag rank, in command at primary zone of interior organizational levels. 

(b) Implementing personnel.—Authorization for such additional personnel as 
may be required to execute the program, over and above current strength limits. 

(c) Supplemental funds.—Appropriation of such supplemental funds as may 
be required to fully implement the program most expeditiously, such funds to 
be additional to and apart from those appropriated for the Regular Establish- 
ment. 

14. The committee deems certain elements of the program essential to its 
execution, to wit: 

(a) Facilities —The use of existing facilities where location and character are 
in consonance with the program; the acquisition or construction of facilities 
otherwise; in accord with the following criteria: 

1. Field training centers for the Ready Reserve, located beyond the perim- 
eter of target areas and inclusive of terrain and facilities for unit training. 

2. Community training centers for the Mobilization Reserve. 

(b) Training—To be accomplished in manner most productive of factually 
ready units and individuals, all on a paid status, on the following bases: 

1. Ready Reserve: 12 weekend periods (with pay equivalent to 48 drill 
periods) annually, of 2-day duration, including travel time; plus 15 to 17 
days active duty training annually. 

2. Mobilization Reserve: Initially not less than 24 evening drill periods 
annually, or their full equivalent in weekend drills, plus 15 to 17 days active 
duty training anually. 

(c) Equipment.—To be issued as follows: 

1. Full combat equipment to hurricane force units. 

2. Full combat equipment to support force units, earmarked at nearby 
storage. 

3. Initially appropriate equipment to mobilization units, with complete 
combat equipment made available during active duty periods. 

(d) Schools —USAR schools, and their counterparts in the other services, 
located so as to be available to the military population areas, to be increased in 
number as needed, fully supported by service schools, and available to both 
Ready and Mobilization Reserves. 

15. The committee considers the ROTC not only as a primary procurement 
source, but as one of the most rewarding methods of interesting, earmarking, 
training, and qualifying officers. These installations must be supported and 
provided with maximum training advantage to cadets enrolled. Conditions es- 
sential to maintaining appropriate senior ROTC installations must, among other 
things, include: 

(a) Assured Commissions upon completion of the course requirements, 
whether immediately called to active duty or not. 

(b) Installations for all arms and technical services, with no more than 30 
percent of the total number being designated as Branch Immaterial. 
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16. The committee believes that allocation to Reserve components of hurricane 
force T/O and E units, both combat and their own supporting service type units, 
should be in consonance with acceptance of this concept of readiness and adher- 
ence to this program for the attainment of readiness. 

17. The committee urges that immediate action be taken to arrest the elimina- 
tion of senior and older age Reserve officers whose services will be needed, and 
whose experienced maturity is invaluable in the training program for the Mobili- 
zation Reserve and/or in the essential military support of civil defense and/or 
in the event of high military attrition resulting from enemy bombing of ZI 
targets. 

18. In summation, the committee recommends this program as meeting the 
criteria of feasibility, overall economy, and attaining of national security 
objectives. 

For the committee as a whole: 

WENDELL WESTOVER, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, retired, Chairman. 
Col. GrorGe Fox Mort, 
United States Army Reserve, Vice Chairman for Army. 
Rear Adm. LEON J. JACOBI, 
United States Navy Reserve, Vice Chairman for Navy. 
Brig. Gen. Fretix L. VIDAL, 
Air Force Reserve, Vice Chairman for Air. 


Approved by: Col. Alfred G. Karger, United States Army Reserve, Vice Presi- 
dent for Army; Rear Adm. Charles L. LaBarge, United States Navy Reserve, 
Vice President for Navy; Col. John W. Richardson, Air Force Reserve, Vice 
President for Air; Col. R. C. Bauer, United States Army Reserve, retired, Chair- 
man, Army Affairs Committee ; Rear Adm. George Parkinson, United States Navy 
Reserve, Chairman, Navy Affairs Committee; Col. John O. Bradshaw, Air Force 
Reserve, Chairman, Air Affairs Committee. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator E.Lenper. Is Mr. George Riley present? 

Is Mr. Joseph B. Hall present? 

Step forward, please, Mr. Hall. 

With respect to section 633, I have a number of letters and tele- 
grams both for and against. They will be filed for the record. 

(The letters referred to are on file in the committee. ) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH B. HALL, PRESIDENT, KROGER CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator ELLENpDER. Will you give your name in full, for the record ? 

Mr. Haunt. My name is Joseph B. Hall. I am president of the 
Kroger Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I was chairman of the Committee on Business Enterprises in the 
Department of Defense, established by the Commission on the Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Government. The Commis- 
sion was an arm of Congress directed by it to study and report on 
unnecessary business enterprises of the Government that could be 
eliminated. 

Because of my studies for the Commission, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has asked me to come before you and to 
urge that you sustain the action of the House of Representatives in 
deleting section 633 from H. R. 10986. 
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BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


In our work with the Commission, we found there were many busi- 
ness enterprises carried on by the Department of Defense that were 
unnecessary for the performance of the major task of the Department, 
the defense of the United States. These business enterprises impeded 
the Department in the discharge of this major undertaking. 

Secretary Wilson and the responsible officials of the Department of 
Defense have been anxious to get out of these business enterprises 
that were not directly necessary for the discharge of its major func- 
tion. 

In 1954 and early in 1955 it had taken significant action to study 
this problem and eliminate these activities that should be disposed of. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the Secretary of Defense actively 
desires to eliminate these activities that are not necessary to perform 
its major task. He will do everything that is possible to accomplish 
this. 

Section 638 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act of 
1957 has been an unnecessary barrier impeding him in the attainment 
of this highly desirable objective. 

It would be contrary to public interest and impede the national 
defense to continue the use of language comparable to section 638— 
that is section 633 this year—in the Department of Defense Appro- 
priations Act of 1956. 


SECTION 633 OF THE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Senator ELLenper. For the purpose of the record, I am going to ask 


that this section be incorporated in the permanent record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Sec. 633. No part of the funds appropriated in this Act may be used for the 
disposal or transfer by contract or otherwise of work that has been for a period 
of three years or more performed by civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense unless justified to the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, at least ninety days in advance of such disposal or 
transfer, that its discontinuance is economically sound and the work is capable 
of performance by a contractor without danger to the national security : Provided, 
That no such disposal or transfer shall be made if disapproved by either com- 
mittee within the ninety-day period by written notice to the Secretary of Defense. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OPPOSITION 


Mr. Hau. Last year = chamber was one of many organizations 
which opposed section 638. The chamber pointed out that such a 
provision would seriously yo the Department of Defense in ex- 
ecution of its program, then well underway, for terminating a gm 
many business type undertakings. These undertakings covered + 
broad range of activities such as coffee roasting, manufac ture of pe aa, 
operation “of laundry, and dry-cleaning services, bakeries, and ice 
cream making, to mention only a few. 

Later events proved this view to be correct. Directives of the De- 
partment had laid the basis for a sizable program of curtailment and 
termination of this type of activity, which was materially slowed down 
by section 638. 
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The Business Enterprise Subcommittee which I headed, identified 
48 categories of commercial industrial activity in the military depart- 
ments, conducted in a total of 2,621 facilities. 

From passage of the Defense Appropriation Act in August 1955, up 
to February 1956, no such activities were terminated by the Depart- 
ment. Since February only 103 such operations were ended. Most of 
the activities terminated were minor in character. 

Not only is it cumbersome procedure to go through a 90-day clear- 
ance and waiting period, but obviously the Department has been cau- 
tious about proposing the termination of activities on any large scale 
for fear of disapproval by one or the other committee. 


HOUSE ACTION 


In the light of this experience, the House of Representatives on May 
10, by a rolleall yote of 222 to 156, eliminated this requirement from the 
1957 Defense Appropriation Act. 

This termination program of the Department is in accord with rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. In its report on Business Enterprises, 
that Commission strongly recommended a sizable cutback in business 
activities carried on by the Government, in civilian agencies, as well as 
in the Department of Defense. 

The Commission strongly urged the reduction of competition be- 
tween commercial-type Government activities and private enterprises. 


HOOVER COM MISSION RECOM MENDATION 


While it is recognized that elimination of such competitive type of 
activities would mean substantial dollar savings in Government operat- 
ing costs, the Commission’s recommendation was based on the broader 
ground of strengthening and preserving the Nation’s free enterprise 
economy. 

As the Commission said : 


Far more important than the dollar savings are beneficial results to our 
economy from eliminating Government competition to the greatest practicable 
extent * * * the private-enterprise system is the basis of the military strength of 
this Nation and of its unparalleled standard of living. Further strengthening of 
the private enterprise system is the best way to further those objectives. 


The Commission’s Subcommittee on Business Enterprises stated in 
its report: 


The Department of Defense is charged with the responsibility of defending the 
Nation from attack. The more business activities are handled by private indus- 
try, the more the Department of Defense can concentrate on the military prob- 
lems for which it is responsible * * * 

By procuring its military needs from private industry in peacetime, the Depart- 
ment of Defense will achieve the desirable integration of the private productive 
resources of the Nation with the needs of the armed services. 

At the same time, this will insure private industry’s capability to meet its 
wartime mission. Also, it will relieve many thousands of military personnel 
presently performing commercial and industrial activities for tactical responsi- 
bilities. The continuation or establishment of business-type activities by the 
Department of Defense is inimical to these desirable objectives. 
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These Government business type activities are unfair competition 
with the Government’s own citizens and taxpayers. Not only do they 
pay no taxes, but they deprive the Government of taxes which other- 
wise would be paid by private enter prise. Their very existence under- 
mines and subverts our free enterprise economy which is the backbone 
for our Nation’s defense. 

In the interest of a strong national economy, termination of such 
activities should be encour aged and not impeded by legislation. 

Speaking for 3,100 business organizations, the National Chamber 
strongly urges you to omit any such provision as section 638 from the 
1957 Defense Appropriations Act. 

Senator Ettenper. Thank you, Mr. Hall. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I want to concur in what Mr. Hall 
had said. 

Three years ago, as Chairman of the Small Business Committee of 
the Senate, I had an extensive hearing on the question of the number 
of governmental operations by the Defense Department in what might 
well be the activity of free enterprise. We recommend in our action 
that the business activities of the various defense units should be 
eliminated. 

We got into this by just starting to investigate the scrap-iron 
activity. 

Mr. Hatt. Senator, one of the first tasks of our committee was to 
read all of those hearings because so much of it had been covered by 
your committee in that study. 

Senator Ture. Yes; I heartily agree with your statement. This 
needs to be done. 

Senator EtLenpeR. There is no doubt about it; it should be done. 
Some of us have been advocating that quite a lot of the work that is 
now being done by the military “could be done by civilians, keeping 
inventories, buying and purchasing. That should not be put in the 
hands of the military. They have been trained to fight. 

It strikes me that the civilians, men of good business, would be in a 
better position to do that the military men are. 

Mr. Harv. And Assistant Secretary Tom Pike feels that same way 
and he has been impeded by section 638 and that is why we are opposed 
to 633. 

Senator Etienpver. Thank you, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENpER. I understood there was somebody from the De- 
fense Department present who desired to agree with this statement. 

Will you step forward, please, and give your name in full. 

General Moors. We have this morning, Mr. Chairman, Col. B. V. 
Leary, in Secretary Pike’s office. Secretary Pike is Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Supplies and Logistics. He has a statement about 
a half page. 

Senator ELLENDEeR. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. B. V. LEARY, STAFF DIRECTOR, COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES DIVISION, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR SUPPLIES AND LOGISTICS 


OPPOSITION TO SECTION 638 


Colonel Leary. My name is Col. B. V. Leary, Staff Director, Com- 
mercial and Industrial Activities of the Office of Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Supplies and Logistics. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement. 

The Department of Defense is opposed to including in the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill for 1957 a provision similar to 
section 638 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1956. 

If the basic principle is that free competitive enterprise should be 
fostered by the Government, then a policy must be maintained by the 
Department of Defense not to engage unnecessarily in the operation 
of commercial and industrial type facilities. 

Our program is designed to carry out such a policy. However, the 
provisions under section 638 of the present Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act have made it more difficult to eliminate unneces- 
sary military owned and operated commercial- and industrial-type 
facilities and if a similar provision is included, a lessening incentive 
to carry out the policy may be expected. 

Naval shipyards have been reviewed under the Department of De- 
fense commercial and industrial policy and it has been concluded that 
these shipyards and their truly integral activities were justified for 
continuation. No decision under our policy has been made to discon- 
tinue arsenal-type activities. 

Senator Exiitenper. Thank you, sir. 


All right, Mr. Ryan. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, AFL-CIO 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. RYAN, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT NO. 44 


SUPPORT FOR SECTION 638 PROVISION 


Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is William H. Ryan, and I am president and legislative representative 
of district No. 44 of the International Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO. 

District No. 44 is composed of local lodges of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists which are located throughout the United States 
and insular possessions. These local lodges are composed of large 
numbers of individual members who are employed by the Federal 
Government as machinists, toolmakers, skilled machine operators, 
welders, auto mechanics, office equipment repairmen, aircraft mechan- 
ics, and helpers. 

Our organization has been deeply disturbed and concerned over the 
trend of the Government in recent years to remove the Government 
from the performance of any type of functions which can be per- 
formed by private enterprise, irrespective of the cost to the taxpayers 
and our Nation’s economy and security. ; 
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The present trend we believe is caused by a misguided theory that 
the Government is actually in competition with private enterpr ise, 

Let us go deeper into this theory of the Government being in com- 
petition with private industry. Those who subscribe to the theory 
fail to make mention of what market is being sought. If the market 
is the open commercial market, available gener ally for mass consump- 
tion, then, of course, private enterprise would have some grounds for 
its claim that the Government should not compete with private 
industry. 

But, in fact, the market is no such thing. The use, and the only 
use, for defense material is for the specific and exclusive needs of the 
Government in preparing for the defense of the Nation. 

In other words, the products which the Government produces for 
itself, or causes to be produced by outside manufacturers, are not up 
for general sale. They are not available to individual American 
citizens, and they are not available to foreign markets. 

When produced, they are used solely by the Government for its own 
specialized and exclusive needs. 

Senator ELLenper. If your argument is true, why not let the Gov- 
ernment do the whole job? 

Mr. Ryan. I am talking now, sir, about the manufacturer of muni- 
tions. 

Senator ExL.enper. Well, airplanes, why not let the Government 
make them all ? 

Mr. Ryan. It is our opinion, sir, that the Government in times of 
emergency has to call upon private enterprise to supplement their 
facilities. 

Senator ELLENpeER. I can well understand that in the early days the 
argument which you are now advancing was almost essential. That 
is why you could not get anybody interested in attempting to start a 
factory for which there was no future except what was sold to the 
Government. Do you not think we have outgrown some of that by 
now ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir; I do not quite agree. I think that the history 
of the Government participation in the manufacture and develop- 
ment of defense material will indicate that prior to World War IT it 
was very fortunate on our part that we had these well-equipped and 
well-staffed arsenals, shipyards, and ordnance stations. 

The personnel of these ordnance stations, arsenals, and shipyards 
were able to assist industry in getting geared up to the very necessary 
war production that we needed to win the last war. 


SCRAP-IRON BUSINESS 


Senator Ture. Mr. Ryan, do you believe that the Government could 
continue in the “ales iron business and do it more efficiently than 
private industry ? 

Mr. Ryan. 1 am not too familiar with the scrap-iron business, 
Senator Thye. I do know that some of the Government facilities that 
have pioneered in the making of gun tubes have used scrap iron. 

Senator Ture. I know; but i in salvaging a piece of metal which no 
longer is needed in the wings or a fuselage of a plane and making 
scrap out of it and melting it back down into a bar of aluminum, in 
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that instance, do you think that the Government can do a better job 
than private industry in that particular field ? 

Mr. Ryan. I think in the area of development and research that 
they possibly could. 

Senator Tye. There is not much development and research in melt- 
ing down a piece of metal that is no longer needed in an airplane ? 

Mr. Ryan. I might explain this particular phase of it, Senator. 
Sometimes the Government in its research in metallography will melt 
down various types of alloys or melt pure metal and then combine 
them with something else and attempt to reach a better product. 

Senator Ture. I think you are going into the field of research in 
metals. This is just an operation of taking metal from an obsolete 
plane or truck, or the chassis of an automobile and making it a scrap- 
iron product that would be melted up for use in a manufacturer’s 
furnace. 

Mr. Ryan. I agree with you, sir, that should not be done. 


CARTRIDGE MANUFACTURE 


Senator Tuyr. The other question is that I have seen some very 
efficient manufacturers of cartridges. We have them in Minnesota. 
Federal Cartridges is doing an excellent job in furnishing some 
very fine employment for a lot of skilled workers. 

There free enterprise is doing it and they are manufacturing a shell 
or casing, or the bullet so to speak, and I certainly do not want the 
Government to go out there and interfere with that plant because they 
are paying taxes and employing a lot of excellent skilled workers. 

Mr. Ryan. Senator Thye, we do not have the Defense Department 
today engaged in mass production of items generally. They are more 
or less in their own plant restricted to the “pilot” type operation. 

Senator Tuy. I think your statement may deal with some specifics, 
but what we found the Federal Government engaged in was anything 
from a laundry to a bakery, a cobbler’s shop. ‘They were doing every- 
thing. They were in control of a little forest and growing a certain 
tree for a specific purpose that was suitable to airplane construction 
back in World War I, but no longer used in the aluminum construc- 
tion that we are engaged in today. 

Yet we found them in existence when the Senate Small Business 
Committee commenced to investigate. It is that kind of question that 
we have tried to interest ourselves in legislatively—to get the Govern- 
ment out of that kind of business. 

We know that the shipyards, whether it is in Norfolk, or somewhere 
else, are engaged in a certain function which this legislative bill, or 
any of us in Congress, would have no intention of interfering with. 
When it comes to doing a business that the Government got involved 
in in an emergency, in order to get a certain type of wood back in 
World War I, or where they had to salvage some airplane bodies, 
fuselages, that had been wrecked, and when a question of classified 
information or equipment, such as the instruments on a plane, are 
involved, then I can understand why this type of work should be done 
by the Government. 

However, at the end of a war emergency and when there is no ques- 
tion of classified information, the Government has no business doing 
this kind of work. That was my contention. 
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PURPOSE OF SECTION 638 


Mr. Ryan. I agree, Senator Thye, that there are areas where there 
is evidence of mismanagement on ‘the part of the Department of 
Defense officials. I think that the legislative bodies should be very 
much interested in it. This section I am here testifying in support of 
would make it mandatory that the legislative bodies have a look-see 
into these various things to make up their own minds that the decisions 
of the Department of Defense officials were proper, consistent, with 
the economy of operation and with the security of our Nation. 


PROFIT MOTIVE 


Now, when we get into the point of paying taxes—you spoke, Sena- 
tor, of private industr y paying taxes. It has been my experience and 
I am sure yours, sir, that all industry is in the business for making a 
profit and when they make a profit they must make an estimate on 
how much they are going to make in a year so that they will have 
enough money to pay their taxes after profits. 

Senator Tuyr. And I want them to have a little profit, or otherwise 
you will stifle the incentive of man and once you stifle man’s initiative 
a part of all the good things that we find in our daily life might well 
be lost to us. 

So I want the incentive to remain in the mind of man. 

Mr. Ryan. I agree with you, it should remain there. 

The only point I raised was, that mention was made that Govern- 
ment installations do not pay taxes as contrasted to industry paying 
taxes. The point I want to raise was that industry figures into their 
- estimates a certain figure for the payment of taxes. 

I do not mean to say I am not in favor of free enterprise. I want 
to make that perfectly clear. Iam. 

Now, if I may continue with my statement ? 

Senator ELLenvER. Proceed. 


HYPOTHETICAL EXAMPLE 


Mr. Ryan. Permit me to set forth a hypothetical example so as to 
more clearly explain this point. 

If a company were to have a patent on a product which is used spe- 
cifically for its own internal needs, such as some solvent developed 
for rapid degreasing of a patented metal, and if this solvent had posi- 
tively no commercial value to other manufacturers, it could not be 
claimed to be competing with other manufacturers if that company 
were to manufacture its own solvent under these conditions. 

If, by developing and producing its own product, for its own exclu- 
sive use, it would thereby cause itself to refrain from buying other 
solvents which would not meet its needs, you could hardly say that 
the firm’s actions would constitute restraint of trade. 

Neither could you say that the firm’s actions would constitute com- 
petition with other solvent manufacturers. If you agree that the 
firm’s actions do not constitute competition, then you acc cept the prin- 
ciple that the Government is not competing with private industry in 
development of its own products for its own exclusive use. 


77770—_56——-75 
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I want to make clear this is defense material. I don’t believe that 
the Government should manufacture typewriters or anything like that. 

Suppose, to continue further, this company, because of its own facil- 
ities were inadequate to produce solvent material adequate in quantity 
to meet its needs, were to farm out some of its manufacturing to an- 
other solvent maker, sharing with him the secrets of his process and 
permitting the use of his patent. 

If he then continued to manufacture his own solvent in addition 
to the solvent being produced by the outside company, would he then 
be competing with this company with whom it shared its patent? 

Supposing the outside manufacturer started screaming “competi- 
tion,” because he didn’t get all the business, or because the patent 
owner manufactured his own solvent, and the outside manufacturer 
didn’t get his share: Could you really call this competition ? 

It cannot be conceived upon what true grounds the claim of Gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise can be laid. 

The facts of the case, as we see it, are that the Government is in 
effect “cutting its own hair,” and, hence, according to the philosophy 
of individual rights and free enterprise, is not “competing with the 
barber.” 


SECTION 633 PROVISION 


The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives re- 
ported H. R. 10986, the bill presently under consideration of this com- 
mittee, to the United States House of Representatives with a section, 
section 633, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 683. No part of the funds appropriated in this act may be used for the 
disposal or transfer by contract or otherwise of work that has been for a period 
of three years or more performed by civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense unless justified to the Appropriations Committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, at least ninety days in advance of such disposal or 
transfer, that its discontinuance is economically sound and the work is capable 
of performance by a contractor without danger to the national security: Pro- 
vided, That no such disposal or transfer shall be made if disapproved by either 
committee within the ninety-day period by written notice to the Secretary of 
Defense. 


In House of Representatives report No. 2104 accompanying H. R. 
10986, the Appropriations Committee had this to say about the afore- 
mentioned section : 


Section 633 is continued in its present form, an adequate and convincing jus- 
tification for its deletion not having been presented. 


I might state at this point, Mr. Chairman, that in the testimony 
before the House committee the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, 
was asked if this particular section served any hardship on the Defense 
Department, and he said that it did not. 


The committee is not fully satisfied with the interpretation followed by the 
Department of Defense in the administration of this provision in the 1956 act. 
The provision was intended to maintain the broad principle of congressional 
review of significant actions of the Department involving the expenditure of 
funds. 

Officials of the Department of Defense during the current fiscal year have ad- 
vised the committee of proposals to discontinue 112 commercial or industrial 
type facilities. In nine instances the committee has expressed disapproval of 
such proposed action. The committee strongly favors the basic principle that free 
competitive enterprise should be fostered by the Government and disapproved 
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the nine proposals only because it felt that for defense and economy reasons 
such action was warranted. 


Indications are that section 638 has affected relatively a very few people and 
worked no hardship on the Department of Defense. 

After the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives secured a rule from the Rules Committee for H. R. 10986, the 
Chairman of the House Armed Services Committee held approxi- 
mately 2 hours of hearings on H. R. 7992, a bill to enact certain pro- 
visions now included in the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act. 

The chairman of the Armed Services Committee was asked by our 
organization for the opportunity to testify on H. R. 7992 when hear- 
ings on same were to be held. The request of our organization was 
acknowledged, and we were advised that we would be afforded an 
opportunity to testify. 

However, this commitment was not honored by the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Our interest in testifying on H. R. 7992 was the fact that the chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee had proposed permanent 


substitute legislation for the language contained in section 633 of 
H. R. 10986. 


REASONING FOR STRIKING SECTION 633 


Considerable House debate ensued on the merits of section 633 when 
the 1957 appropriation bill was being considered by the House. A 
motion to strike section 633 was carried on a roll-call vote of 222 to 156. 

Many of the Congressmen who voted to strike this language did so 
because the chairman of the Armed Services Committee had assured 
them that he would take care of the situation by proposing substitute 
permanent legislation in H. R. 7992. 

On Tuesday afternoon, May 5, of. this week, the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee appeared before the House Rules Com- 
mittee and said that the Armed Services Committee had reported 
H. R. 7992 unanimously, including the substitute language for section 
633 of H. R. 10986. 

He went on further to say that he personally was not now bound 
to support the substitute language in face of House action on section 
633, and that a move would be made in the House of Representatives 
when H. R. 7992 was being considered to strike the substitute lan- 
guage from the bill and that such motion would have his support. 

In behalf of the membership of our organization, and in view of 
the extraordinary circumstances surrounding the current legislative 
history of this provision, and in the interest of preserving and main- 
taining the important defense potential of our Government-owned and 
operated shipyards, air stations, and ordnance plants, we respectfully 
urge this committee to reinsert the language which was contained in 
section 633 of H. R. 10986 when it was reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

We have been assured by several members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee that the reinsertion of this language in H. R. 10986 
will have their complete active support in a joint conference of both 
congressional bodies. 

For the record, I submit verifax copies of a telegram and communi- 
cations between our organization and the chairman of the House 
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Armed Services Committee in reference to our request to testify, and 
the chairman’s reasons why we were not afforded such an opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman and mauiber of the committee, our members are very 
desirous of continuing the protection afforded by section 633 and we 
sarnestly urge that this language be continued in the 1957 fiscal Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act. 


COMMUNICATION 


And, Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to read the 
last paragraph of a letter which I received this morning. The letter 
is from Mr. Russell M. Stephens, president of the American Federation 
of Technical Engineers, AFL-CIO, and with your permission I will 
submit the entire letter for the record : 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TECHNICAL ENGINEERS, 
900 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. RyAn, 
President, District 44, International Association of Machinists, Medical 
Science Building, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR BROTHER RYAN: Thank you for forwarding me the copy of the testimony 
that you will present before the Senate Subcommittee on the Defense Appro- 
priations Act on Saturday, June 9. 

I have read your testimony with great interest and concur wholeheartedly in 
your statement regarding restoration of section 633 as reported by the House 
committee, which was subsequently eliminated in the House bill. In order to 
prevent widespread economic upheaval section 633 must be restored by Senate 
action. 

As I will be out of the city on June 9 and will have no opportunity to testify 
before the subcommittee, I wish that you would advise the committee after the 
conclusion of your testimony, that the American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, AFL-CIO, wholeheartedly expresses its approval of the contents of your 
prepared statement and urges the subcommittee to restore section 633 of the 
House report in its version of the bill. 

Thanking you in advance and with kindest regards and best wishes. 

Fraternally and sincerely yours, 
RusseELL M. STEPHENS, President. 


I deeply appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you and 
the committee today. I will be happy to answer any questions which 
you may wish to ask. 

Senator Exxnenper. Thank you, Mr. Ryan. I think you have made 
your position clear. And you have been asked a number of questions 
which will clarify the situation. 

(The material submitted was filed with the committee.) 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES CouNcIL, AFL-CIO 
STATEMENT OF THOMAS G. WALTERS, REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Watters. For the record, my name is Thomas G. Walters, 
eee director of the Government Employees’ Council, AFL-— 
CIO. 

The 22 member unions that make up the council are very anxious 
that Congress continue their responsibility that was embodied in the 
1956 Defense Appropriation Act to check on the installations that 
the Defense Department desires to discontinue. 
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We certainly agree with the philosophy that the Congress is the 
closest voice to the American people and we do not believe that Con- 
gress should relinquish that part of their responsibility to see that 
the Defense Establishment and others maintain those things that 
are essential to the defense of our country. 

Now, much has been said here and before the House committee on 
the discontinuance of such things as laundries, dry-cleaning plants, 
cobbler’s shops. 

We prefer all of those to be done by private industry that can pos- 
sibly be done; by the same token we feel that the language that was 
in the 1956 Defense Appropriation Act has not worked a hardship 
on the defense of this country and we believe that for the self-protec- 
tion and to keep the Congress as somewhat the holder of the purse 
strings on these establishments, that you should continue to have a look 
at the departments and changes that they desire be made. 

I think you have been most lenient in granting the vast, vast ma- 
jority that they have suggested they would like to dise ontinue, and I 
am sure you have heard no criticism from our group of your actions 
in granting this. 

That is “simply all we are asking, Mr. Chairman, that you just 
simply continue language similar to what was in the 1956 act in order 
that you havea chance to see what was going on. 

We believe that the members of this committee as well as the House 
Appropriations Committee, are the nearest factor to the American 
people that we can possibly have under our form of government. 

I cannot see for the life of me why the Defense Establishment, or 
any other establishment, the chamber of commerce, or anybody else, 
would object to the members of the House and Senate Appropri ations 
Committees taking a look at these things. 

In substance, that is all in the world that we are asking, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Evienper. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. I have one question. 

Mr. Walters, Mr. Ryan indicated that his organization was pri- 
marily concerned about the national defense : aspects of this proposal 
insofar as the ordnance plants, and air stations, and shipyards are 
concerned. 

Does your interest go beyond that? Do you recognize that there is 
a line of demarcation and that primarily the Government should be 
interested only, if at all, in these establishments which are directly 
related to national defense? Does your interest go beyond that? 

Mr. Watrers. Not necessarily. We feel that the Government 
should be more of an experimental nature and to do those things that 
are needed to defend our country, but by the same token, I still think 
that the Congress, that is elected by the people of the country, should 
have somewhat the last say-so in these things as well as many others. 

Thank you. 

Senator Eittenper. Mr. Campbell. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, AFL-CIO 
STATEMENT OF JAMES CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT 


SUPPORT OF SECTION 638 


Mr. Campsetu. For the record, I am president of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, AFL-CIO. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to come here this morning 
and present our views on this subject. 

The American Federation of Government Employees is emphati- 
cally in favor of the retention in the Appropriation Act for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 1957 of the full intent of 
section 638 in the 1956 Appropriation Act. 

The House Appropriations Committee indicated that it shared this 
viewpoint. 

In reporting the bill the committee stated that section 633—section 
638 in the present law—was continued adding that: 

An adequate and convincing justification for its deletion not having been 
presented. 

It was, to put it mildly, disappointing for the House to vote down 
the retention in the Defense Department appropriation of this pro- 
vision which required the Department to justify to the Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and House any proposal to dispose of facil- 
ities or discontinue work which has been done by civilian personnel 
of the Department if it had been so performed for at least 3 years. 

Of the 112 commercial- or industrial-type facilities which the De- 
partment informed the House committee were to be discontinued dur- 


ing the current fiscal year, the House committee expressed disapproval 
of 9 instances in which discontinuance was proposed. These 9 cases 
would seem to be sufficient evidence that this provision in the law is 
needed. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINOIPLE INVOLVED 


There is a fundamental principle involved in this legislative 
situation. 

It was indicated in the House committee’s description of the intent 
of section 633 stricken from the bill under consideration. The com- 
mittee stated that— 

The provision was intended to maintain the broad principle of congressional 
review of significant actions of the Department involving the expenditure of 
funds. 

I repeat that this involves a fundamental principle of Government 
making potentially controversial actions by an executive department 
directly subject to continuing review by congressional committees. 

Without this review, there is a real danger that numerous Govern- 
ment-owned-and-operated activities may be handed over to private en- 
terprise when there is every indication that the change represents no 
savings or advantage to the Government. 

This is not an assumption based on conjecture or bias. That such a 
turn in events may take place is amplv supported by a succession of De- 
partment of Defense directives which gradually eliminated cost con- 
siderations and potential economies as criteria for using Government- 
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owned facilities, returning to the criterion of reasonable price appar- 
ently after it had been indicated that Congress was not favorable to 
the policy of contracting regardless of costs to the Government. 


DEPARTMENTAL DIRECTIVE 


The Department’s direction, No. 4000.8, dated November 17, 1952, 
provided that: 

Existing commercial- and industrial-type facilities * * * will not be continued 
in operation where the required needs can be effectively and economically served 
by existing facilities of any department or where private commercial facilities 
are available except to the extent that such private commercial facilities are 
not reasonably available, or their use will be demonstrably more expensive. * * * 

This statement was further modified by a directive dated November 
24, 1953, No. 4100.15, which provided that continued use of Govern- 
ment-owned activities might be justified on the basis of— 

Substantial savings to the Government resulting from performance at a Gov- 
ernment facility. 

More than a year later, economy was eliminated as a criterion for 
continuing a Government facility. This was effected by the directive 
dated February 8, 1955, No. 4100.15, which provided that : 

The use of Government owned and operated commercial and industrial type 
facilities will not be authorized after review except when it can be clearly 
demonstrated that private enterprise cannot perform the service or provide the 
products as necessary to meet current and mobilization requirements. 

Five criteria for justifying the continued use, or establishment of, 
Government owned or industrial type activities, but the criterion of 
economy which appeared in the 1953 directive was deleted. 

The February 1955 directive was further modified by the directive, 
No. 5100.15, issued April 27, 1955. This directive restored a price 
differential as a criterion. It provided that the continued use of, or 
the establishment of, Government facilities might be justified if: 

The product or service cannot be obtained from private source at a reasonable 
price, whether by reason of lack of competition or from any other reason. 

Thus has economy been ignored or given lesser emphasis in the course 
of changing policies of the Department of Defense. 

It still appears necessary and desirable to continue in the law 
specific adherence to the principle of congressional review. 


DISAPPROVAL OF CLOSING ACTIVITIES 


The House Appropriations Committee vetoed proposals to close 
down such activities as the ropewalk and the chain shop, both at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard, as well as the manufacturing of paint by the 
Navy at Norfolk, Va., and Mare Island, Calif. 

This disapproval indicated the awareness in our national legislative 
body that some governmental industrial operations should be continued 
under Federal control and should not be contracted out to private 
industry. 

Any proposal to transfer governmental industrial operations to 
private business should be justified by a special showing that it will 
be of economic advantage to the Government. 

Moreover, there should be positive evidence that real savings will 
result from the transfer so that our armed services will not suffer 
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from false economy in any way which might threaten national security 
or have any adverse effect on the national security. 


EXPANSION OF NATION’S PRODUCTIVE STRENGTH 


The operation by the Government of commercial- or industrial-type 
activities which it owns has had no apparently adverse effect on the 
economy. The gross national product has continued to show an ex- 
pansion of the Nation’s productive strength. This figure reached the 
$300 billion mark in 1951. It has continued to rise until it has reached 
$398.6 billion in the first quarter of calendar year 1956. 

Many reasons have been given for this policy of closing down cer- 
tain governmental industrial operations and transferring the activity 
on contract to private industry. 

However, they are not sound reasons for their discontinuance, nor 
will their discontinuance result in real savings to the Government. 

Some of the activities discontinued have an important research or 
developmental purpose. Others are operated to produce an item 
which has a use particularly adapted to the needs of the Military 
Establishment. They are not to any substantial degree in competition 
with private business. It has not been demonstrated that their dis- 
continuance will result in genuine savings to the Government. 


PERSONNEL ASPECT OF DISCONTINUANCE OF ACTIVITIES 


The discontinuance of these activities by the Defense Department 
has an important personnel aspect. It means that men and women are 
losing their jobs. Nowhere has the Department, or anyone who is 
actively supporting this policy, shown any concern over this phase of 
the problem. 

Are they taking it for granted that the persons so displaced are 
going to be taken over by the private contractor ? 

If he did employ them, would their status and benefits be equal to 
what they had lost? It is a fair assumption that this would not be 
the case. 

We are not asking the retention of persons who are performing no 
necessary function. But until it can be affirmatively shown that trans- 
ferring any of these activities to private industry represents a real 
saving and an advantage to the Government, we do not concede that 
the transfer is justified. 

Until evidence of these benefits is produced, we feel justified in con- 
tending that persons so employed are essentially employed. The per- 
sons who are employed in these industrial-type activities are particu- 
larly valuable because they maintain specialized skills which the Gov- 
ernment may otherwise find unavailable in time of emergency. 


ARMED SERVICES CLOTHING FACTORIES 


The facilities involved in this discussion are not new ventures. 
Some have been in existence for many years. Nor have they been 
established for the purpose of competing with industry or for the pur- 
pose of duplicating commercial productive facilities. The clothing 
factories of the armed services were established with the approval of 
Congress for the purpose of developing different types of uniforms. 
They also had the purpose of experimenting with different materials 
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and designs to provide our Armed Forces with clothing under the 
changing conditions and rigorous requirements of modern warfare. 

It is evident that a private concern would not find it profitable to 
engage in this type of clothing manufacture. The alternative is likely 
to be governmental subsidy—a more costly arrangement than Gov- 
ernment operation. 

The Government benefits from maintaining these productive plants. 
They provide research facilities, develop specifications for new items, 
test new products, and train production specialists who can work on 
military products to the exclusion of other commercial items which 
would not be the case in private industry. 

The wisdom of maintaining some governmental productive facil- 
ities has been proven in sudden emergencies. Better methods have 
been developed under Government operation. 

A private firm must operate at a profit or it is eventually forced 
out of business. Thus it cannot always give attention to detail or 
to testing equipment under conditions which need to be more rigorous 
than may be required for commercial marketing. 

We in the American Federation of Government Employees believe 
firmly in the development and protection of free enterprise, but we 
contend that the Government can best perform certain functions and 
they may even be industrial. 

It is of benefit to the Nation for these activities to be under close 
governmental supervision and control because they are closely related 
to national security and contribute to military preparedness. 


BOSTON ROPEWALK 


It was proposed that the Boston ropewalk be discontinued because 
it was said to be costly to the taxpayer, but it has been shown that 
the operation of the ropewalk has resulted in savings estimated as 
exceeding $6 million since 1931. This activity was authorized by 
Congress in 1834 and built shortly thereafter to meet military demands 
which could not be satisfied by industry. 

The chain shop, like the ropewalk, is performing a specialized type 
of work for the Navy. This is also true of paint manufacture by 
the Navy at Norfolk, Va., and Mare Island, Calif. This activity 
has been in progress for more than a century and has been praised by 
the industry. 

It is the contention of the AFGE that all aspects of this problem 
should be given the most searching scrutiny. 

It should be analyzed from the standpoint of comparative cost, and 
in relation to the human values involved. 

Consideration should be given to the need of the armed services 
for types of products which are unlike commercial varieties, and their 
need for fast delivery of items under emergency conditions. 

The maintenance of skills and of specialized equipment also are 
important. We should not lose sight of the relation of a change of 
policy to national security and the possibility of checking the loyalty 
of personnel who would be working on private contract activities. 

This statement is submitted with the confident feeling that this 
committee will look beyond mere superficial arguments that the Gov- 
ernment must eliminate its industrial activities regardless of the effect 
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such a policy may have on efficient and economical operation, or the 
availability of military equipment in time of emergency. 

It is with hope and trust in this committee that we ask the continua- 
~_ of the legislative safeguards provided in section 638 of the current 
aw. 

In closing, it is desired to express our appreciation for this opportu- 
nity to discuss this important problem. 

Senator ELtenper. All right, sir. I appreciate your being here. 

Mr. Boland. 


NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH, & LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL L. BOLAND, WASHINGTON, D. C., ATTORNEY 
AT LAW, GENERAL COUNSEL 


OPPOSITION TO SECTION 633 


Mr. Botanp. My name is Daniel L. Boland, Mr. Chairman. I am 
an attorney in Washington. 

I am general counsel of the National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association, which is the trade organization for the paint, varnish, 
and lacquer manufacturing industry in the country. 

The organization has about 1,400 members and they represent about 
94 percent of the total annual volume of sales of those products. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear here. 

My appearance is in support of the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in deleting section 633. Primarily, the association member- 
ship which I represent are opposed to Government competition as a 
fundamental basis, it being contrary to American tradition and basic 
concept. 

I appear here because, mainly, we believe that the experience that 
the paint industry has had in connection with Government competi- 
tion would be of interest to the members of the committee, and also to 
the Senate in considering this point, either the retention or deletion 
of section 633. 

The American paint industry has been facing Government competi- 
tion on the part of the Navy for some 50 years and over the course of 
years attempts have been made to, shall I say, eliminate that competi- 
tion. 

In the course of that experience the entire subject was considered 
by a special committee of the 72d Congress. At that time, the com- 
mittee recommended that these Navy paint plants be closed. 

Then, later, immediately after the war, it was found that they were 
manufacturing approximately 150 various paint items and efforts 
were made to have them curtail their production. 

The situation was brought to the attention of the 82d Congress and 
the Government Operations Committee of the House, rather a sub- 
committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Bonner, investigated the 
situation. 

At that time there was a recommendation that the Navy paint plants 
be closed. 

Then the situation was again considered in connection with the 
general investigation by the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee into the subject of Government competition with industry in 
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the 83d Congress. Mrs. Harden, of Indiana, was chairman of the 
subcommittee that considered that matter. 

The subcommittee’s report with the approval of the full committee, 
was reported to the House with the general recommendation on the 
subject of Government competition but then the first report they made 
on a specific industry related to the paint manufacturing industry. 

In my statement I have quoted the recommendation of that com- 
mittee which in a few words was that the paint plants should be closed 
and that with respect to certain ship-bottom paints which had been 
developed by the Navy, the Navy should undertake to seek commercial 
sources for those paints. 

These hearings, particularly in the 82d and 83d Congresses, were had 
by the legislative branch and the legislative policies which were an- 
nounced were followed. 

The Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget issued 
directives looking toward determining either the necessity of a plant 
or its elimination. 

The paint industry was one of the first industries to be selected for a 
study under those directives. As a result of that study, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of Commerce, Administrator of the 
Business and Defense Services Administration, recommended that the 
paint plants be closed. They were about to carry that recommendation 
into effect when section 638 became law in last year’s appropriation 
bill. 

In accordance with that law, the Secretary of Defense submitted 
his recommendation to both Appropriations Committees. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee entered no objection to the 
closing of these paint plants, but the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee did object. They stated it was premature; that in an attempt by 
the Navy to find commercial sources for these Navy ship-bottom paints 
which, incidentally, were made under a secret formula, only one 
qualified bid was received; and indicated that the industry was not 
ready to produce these types of paints. 

What is significant in that situation is that the invitation for bids 
for these ship-bottom paints which were issued by the Navy was made 
at the request of Mrs. Harden’s subcommittee for the purpose of cost 
comparison. 

It was entirely recognized by the Navy, and also by the industry, 
that at that time there would be no future bids for this, no assurance 
of any future business. 


SURVEY OF PRIVATE PAINT INDUSTRY 


When that report came out the association immediately instituted 
a survey of the private paint industry to determine how many plants 
could produce these paints and also in what amounts. 

The results of that survey are attached to my statement. It indi- 
cates that 76 paint manufacturers can produce all of these paints and 
that there are 65 that can produce all of them except the type which is 
known as the hot plastic type. 

They also indicated that they can contract for in excess of 514 
million gallons of these particular special ship bottom paints, which 
is approximately 10 times the current Navy requirements, and that 
will not produce any strain upon the capacity of the private plants. 
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I think this is significant to note that private paint industry sup- 
plies all the needs “of the Maritime Commission, the Coast Guard, 
and also all of the needs of the special types of coatings which are 
required by the Ordnance Department and the Air Force 

We believe that that is proof that the industry itself can produce 
any needs or requirements of the Federal Government. 

Senator Exrenper. Are we to understand that the Navy makes 
paint only for itself, that the Coast Guard and the Maritime Com- 
mission do not? 

Mr. Botanp. There may be a few instances, and they are very few, 
where the Coast Guard may have asked the Navy to deliver them some 
particular type of paint, but I would say most generally in 9914 
percent of the cases private industry supplies their requirements. 














DISPLACEMENT OF PERSONNEL 










Now, there are a number of pressing situations which arise in con- 
nection with the closing of any Government facility and that is the 
subject of the displacement of personnel. 

In the situation regarding these paint plants the paint industry, 
through its associations, has been on record that it will hire any 
qualified personnel from any of the Navy paint plants who are 
displaced. 

In addition to that, we have offered to assist the Navy in the dis- 
posal of equipment and supplies and materials which it may have 
in an orderly manner. 










SECURITY AND RESEARCH 














There is a significant factor and that is security and research. I 
wish to point out that the two Navy paint plants are located on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. They are in a vulnerable position. 

The 76 paint companies which have indicated they can manufacture 
these products are located all over the United States. 

We believe on the basis of this experience that we have had, par- 
ticularly with respect to paint, that we have had an expression of 
congressional policy from three Congresses, and we wish to point out 
that the basis for the House Appropriations Committee denial of 
the privilege of closing these plants was based on a situation where 
there were secret formulas and indequate information. 

We present to this committee the point that the American paint 
industry is ready and willing to produce these paints. We think that 
that experience shows that without section 633 the Defense Depart- 
ment can proceed under the light of the policies that have already 
been announced and that it removes a further step—what we con- 
sider an unnecessary, shall I call it, obstacle—to carrying out that pol- 
icy with full recognition at all times that the Congress can at any 
time request information, and also conduct its investigative powers 
and, if necessary, enact legislation. 

That, sir, is the substance of my statement. 
Senator E.renper. Thank you, Mr. Boland 























PREPARED STATEMENT 


Your entire statement will go into the record at this point. 
Mr. Boutanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., ON 
GOVERN MENT COMPETITION WITH THE PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER INDUSTRY, 
AND IN SUPPORT OF SENATE ADOPTION OF THE ACTION OF THE House oF REp- 
SENTATIVES IN STRIKING SECTION 633 From H. R. 10986, DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATION BILL—FISCAL 1957 


My name is Daniel L. Boland, an attorney at law, Washington, D. C. I am 
general counsel of the National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, Inc., 
with headquarters at 1500 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., a 
voluntary, nonprofit, industrywide organization, originally established in 1888 
and now comprising approximately 1,400 members, a large majority of whom 
are owners of small businesses. They are engaged in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of paint, varnish, lacquer, and allied products, or of equipment and 
materials used in such manufacture. Collectively, they produce approximately 
94 percent of the total national volume of all types of paints, varnishes, and 
lacquers. 

First, the association appreciates the privilege afforded it and the industry 
to file this statement with your subcommittee. Secondly, each member of the 
paint, varnish, and lacquer industry appreciates that this subcommittee is aware 
that the practice of any governmental agency that competes unwarrantedly 
with private enterprise weakens the basic foundations of our national economy. 
Also, it deprives small business of the opportunity to manufacture articles for 
Government use and consumption. 

I appear today in support of the action of the House of Representatives in 
striking section 633 from the provisions of H. R. 10986. This section which is 
currently section 638 in the 1956 military appropriations law was removed 
from the bill during House consideration by the decisive vote of 222 to 156. 
We respectfully submit that this subcommittee and the full Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee should report this bill without any provision similar to sec- 
tion 633, as originally proposed. To require congressional approval, as con- 
templated by section 633, is an additional step of justification which, we con- 
tend, is not required. A recital of the obstacles met by the paint industry is, 
we believe, of interest to the subcommittee in helping it to resolve the question 
in favor of reporting the bill without any section 633. 

We believe, as a matter of fundamental principle, that the United States Gov- 
ernment should not engage in business directly or indirectly in competition with 
private enterprise. Any deviation from this principle is abhorrent to this basic 
American concept, regardless of the mililtary or civilian functions of government. 
Any government competition constitutes a withdrawal from private industry 
of a legal potentiality of private production and sales; a loss of taxes to the 
Government; duplication of adequate private facilities ; a waste of manpower by 
diverting military and civilian government personnel to efforts not properly 
a government function; and finally a governmental failure to aid the civilian 
economy (from which it exacts taxes) in a field which traditionally is civilian. 

The American paint industry has been facing Government competition through 
Navy manufacture of paint. These paint manufacturing operations, conducted 
by the Navy Department and located at Norfolk, Va., and Mare Island, Calif., 
have been investigated by a special House committee in the 72d Congress, 
by a House Government Operations Subcommittee during the 82d Congress under 
the subcommittee chairmanship of Mr. Bonner of North Carolina, and during 
the 83d Congress by the House Subcommittee on Government Operation with 
Mrs. Harden of Indiana as chairman. 

Two specific directives from Congress, one in 1932, and the second in 1954 
(from the House Committee on Government Operations), following extensive 
and thorough hearings, ordered discontinuance of Navy operations of its paint 
plants. It is also noteworthy that an impartial study made in 1952 by the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association Advisory Committee for Paints and Re- 
lated Proteetive Coatings, at the request of and for the Secretary of Navy, recom- 
mended his consideration of the advantages of discontinuance of paint manu- 
facturing and the utilization of Navy paint facilities for other navy yard ac- 
tivities. 

The executive branch recognized these legislative findings by issuance of a 
series of bulletins relating to gradual elimination of Government manufacturing 
agencies. Defense Department and Budget Bureau directives initiated a pro- 
gram of study to determine the need for or termination of Government-operated 
industries. 
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In March 1954, paint was 1 of 13 products designated for study. The Com- 
merce Department, through the Business and Defense Services Administration, 
conducted a separate study. It recommended discontinuance of Navy manu- 
facture of topside paints, and preparation by the Navy of a program of ter- 
mination of manufacture of ship-bottom paints. 

In February 1955, the Navy Department advised the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supply and Logistics that it would cease manufacture of all exterior 
paints by August 1, 1955. The Secretary of Commerce on the recommendation 
of the Administrator of the Business and Defense Service Administration found 
that private paint manufacturers were available for and capable of meeting 
the Navy’s needs. All this was done after full consultation with industry. 

Then section 638 became law. The Secretary of Defense decided paintmaking 
by the Navy should cease and pursuant to the section submitted the program 
of termination to the Appropriations Committee of both Houses of the Congress. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee entered no objection to this proposal of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The House Appropriations Committee disapproved closing of the Navy paint 
plants and stated “it would be glad to give further consideration to the matter 
at some future time if the situation is changed,” and suggested a further study 
be made. This, despite the fact that the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, after extensive hearings in 1953 reported—“The subcommittee recom- 
mends that manufacturers of paint items, except plastics, ship-bottom and 
antifouling paints, which are covered by patent, should be discontinued as rap- 
idly as is consistent with sound and economical practices and with due concern 
for maintaining uniformly high quality paint procured from commercial sources, 
and for relocation of affected personnel. 

“With respect to plastics, the Navy should endeavor to develop commercial 
sources in order to insure that requirements can be met and should at the same 
time progressively reduce its manufacture of this type of paint at the earliest 
date practicable.” 

Testimony presented by the Navy before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee when it was considering the termination position of the Secretary 
of Defense stressed that on a previous invitation to bid on plastic paints, only 
one complete bid was received. What is significant is that this bid invitation 
was issued at the request of the House Committee on Government Operations 
for cost comparison purposes and that it was recognized no future invitations 
would be issued. 

In attempting to justify continuance of the Navy paint plants, representa- 
tives of the Department of the Navy made the statement before the House 
Appropriations Committee that there was a question whether the paint industry 
could manufacure the ship-bottom paints. Actually, at that time, the paint in- 
dustry had never been permitted to secure and study the secret specifications for 
or formulations of Navy ship-bottom paints. It was not until March of this year 
that the specifications and formulations of these special paints were made avail- 
able to members of the paint, varnish, and lacquer industry. 

The Navy manufactures 33 different paints, at least 10 of which are in the 
ship-bottom category. As soon as full information was available, the National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association conducted a survey of the ability of 
the paint industry to meet the Navy’s needs with respect to all types of paint. 
Copies of the results of the survey have been supplied to the Defense Depart- 
ment. A copy is attached herewith. It reveals that 76 companies report that 
they can manufacture ship-bottom coatings. All of these companies have labora- 
tory facilities and are willing to have their plants inspected, 65 of these companies 
can produce all the various types of ship-bottom paints and 11 can produce all 
except the hot plastic type. They can contract in excess of 5% million gallons 
of these ship-bottom paints which is approximately 10 times current Navy re- 
quirements without any strain on their respective capacities. 

It should be stated of record that private manufacturers of paint, varnish 
and lacquer products supply all of the needs of the private marine industry, as 
well as all paint products used on ships and vessels of the Army, Coast Guard, 
and Maritime Commission. Likewise, the exacting specifications for coatings 
for the Ordinance Department and the United States Air Force are met, and 
paint products are produced in accordance therewith by private paint manu- 
facturers. 

An ever-present question has been rightly raised before this subcommittee. 
What effect does a discontinuance or curtailment of any Government manufac- 
turing facility have on the personnel employed there? I think this subcommittee 
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and the Senate should know that we have offered to place the qualified personnel 
from discontinued Navy paint plants in comparable positions in the paint 
industry, and to assist the Navy in the disposal of the machinery, equipment, 
and raw materials in an orderly manner so as not to disrupt anyone concerned. 
This offer originally made in 1953, and in writing to the Secretary of the Navy 
and congressional committees, remains fully operative today. 

There are other factors advantageous to the Nation in having all Navy paints 
manufactured in private plants. The first in importance are security and re- 
search. The Navy paint plants are located in vulnerable areas on two coasts. 
Private paint factories, capable of supplying the Navy’s needs are located in 
virtually every State, assuring adequate and constant supplies. 

The association has offered the Navy the full cooperation of the paint industry 
to place at its disposal the technical skills and knowledge of the more than 
10,000 scientists and technical personnel engaged in the paint industry. Great 
technical strides have been made in the development of new and improved coat- 
ings and will continue to be made. This cooperation will be of distinct benefit 
to the Navy and the Nation. 

We respectfully suggest, in the interest of the Nation’s welfare, that the re- 
strictive section 633 remain deleted from the new Defense appropriations bill. 

We submit that congressional action has set the policy for the paint industry; 
that general principles of free enterprises govern other industries which have 
not run the gantlet of the events above described; and that under the doctrine 
of the separation of powers, the executive should be permitted to act within 


the framework of these policies. 


This important subject of Government competition with private enterprise 


has taken much time of the Members of Congress every year. 


The story has 


been told and retold. Government competition with paint and other manufac- 
turers has been declared contrary to national policy. 

We respectfully request that what has been done by the Congress and the 
executive branch on the subject, particularly Navy manufacture of paint, should 
not be delayed or forestalled by inclusion of section 633 in H. R. 10986. 


List of paint items manufactured in Navy plants 


Item No. 
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Red lead ___ 
Red lead, dark 
Zine chromate 
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MIL-P-15929A 
MIL-P-15930A. 
MIL-P-15931A 
MIL-P-16189A, 
MIL-P-15934A, 
MIL-P-15935A. 
MIL-P-16188A 
MIL-P-15936A, 
MIL-P-16501A. 
MIL-P-16502A. 
MIL-P-16738A. 
MIL-P-15933A. 
MIL-P-15932A. 
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MIL-P-15145A. 
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MIL-P-1264A, 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN NAVY PAINT PLANTS 


Senator Dworsuak. Do you know whether the Navy uses any uni- 
formed personnel or entirely civilian personnel in making paints? 

Mr. Boxanp. I do not know directly. I think there are some uni- 
formed personnel who are located in the Navy Department, mainly in 
the administration as a topside thing in the Bureau of Ships. 

But that is part of their regular duties relating to a number of 
facilities. 

I know of no uniformed personnel in the actual production. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is largely civilians? 

Mr. Bouanp. That is right, sir. There are about 100 employees 
involved in the 2 paint plants, 1 in Norfolk, and 1 at Mare Island. 

Senator Ettenper. Thank you, Mr. Boland. 

All right, Mr. Beatty. 


Boston NAvy YARD VETERANS ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE BEATTY, COMMANDER 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Beatry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first of 
all, I am George Beatty. I am a heavy-duty chauffeur at the Boston 
Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Navy Yard Veterans Associa- 
tion, which is the oldest veterans representative group registered for 
representation in the Boston Naval Shipyard, and chapter 78, Disabled 
American Veterans, 97 percent employed in the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard, have designated me as commander of both organizations to pre- 
sent their sentiments before you. 

Naturally, you will see that as a shipyard worker, this isn’t as easy 
task for me, as I am about as much at home here before this group of 
distinguished gentlemen as you would be in the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard in my job. 

However, I am here to try to develop facts, and I hope I am not on 
trial. 

SUPPORT FOR REINSTATEMENT OF SECTION 633 


I am also personnel aid to the State commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans of Massachusetts, whose State department, inci- 
dentally, also is on record urging the Senate to reinstate section 633 
of the defense appropriation bill, the Sykes rider, which was elimi- 
nated by the House. 

Gentlemen, it is the feeling of my membership and associates that 
without the small protection of the section 633 rider, the Department 
of Defense is committed to a program dominated by big business 
which would eliminate their employment. 

I might say that those who have testified, my predecessors here, 
did not represent the little-business man in any sense of the word. 


SECURITY PROBLEM 


Gentlemen, I can honestly state that the way this program is being 
pushed, together with certain of the Hoover Commission recommen- 
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dations, is more than mere loss of jobs. It constitutes a threat to the 
security of the United States, and its citizens, especially in critical 
times like these. 

While we are on the subject of security, the workers and veterans 
of my activity have been amazed to see private contractors’ men going 
in and out of our activity. 

Some of you gentlemen, no doubt, do not live near naval installa- 
tions, nor have worked in them, and probably have no concept of how 
much information an individual slipped in with a thorough knowledge 
of ordnance, or ship construction, could gather and pass on to capable 
agents who could assemble data, and arrive at theories. 

The only comparison that I can make which will illustrate that is 
this: I have been 16 years in Government employ. And you, and I 
am sorry the other gentlemen of the committee are not here, you are 
thoroughly familiar with parliamentary procedure. That is your 
everyday life and every trick in parliamentary procedure, any inno- 
vation that you hear, you are quick to pick it up. 

We will say, for instance, if I may wander up the lanes of irrele- 
vancy here for a minute, if you think there is a committee deliberating 
something too fast, you ask for a quorum call. 

We in the shipyard are so familiar with everything that we can 
gather from looking at anything that we could readily transmit it. 

There is only one thing I can parallel, Mr. Chairman, to what I am 
trying to bring out and establish here. There was a man that once 
excited my curiosity. He lived beyond the standards of living of a 
man who worked in a soap factory. When I finally got to the bottom 
of it, he had been in the employ of one of our largest soap-making 
industries for years, on their payroll, working for other companies 
and with his thorough knowledge of the soap-making industry he 
could quickly detect any change in packaging or formula and trans- 
mit it. 

If I named the soap company he worked for it would amaze this 
committee. That will be as much as I will extend my remarks upon 
that. 

Maybe our shipyard workers might assume at lunch they were talk- 
ing to other screened workers, and discuss their work, which could 
include ordnance at top level secret on certain ships. 

If, for example, transportation is to be leased to private contractors, 
they will come in and take over our trucks, our dumpsters, trailers, and 
buses. This will constitute the mobility of potential espionage agents, 
who could travel all over, not only in our naval district, but along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

They would be driving officers who very often let a word slip to 
another. 

In closing my talk on security, may I state that a navy yard such 
as Boston, with a strategic proximity to Thule, Greenland, Iceland, 
and 200 miles nearer England than any other naval shipyard, should 
not be subject to any such security hazard as is contemplated by the 
Hoover Commission, and what seems to be the intent of this 
administration. 

All T can see in all of this as a veteran of the First and Second 
World Wars, is the usual reverses before our installations can be con- 
verted and built up to peak efficiency after being subject to a change 
of administration. 
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I will say at this point I am not going into cost because I realize you 
distinguished lawyers here are accountants and lawyers and every- 
thing ‘that I am not, but I am going to cite what is feasible. 


FRANSPORTATION ACTIVITY 


Mr. Chairman, now to take up transportation, and what is con- 
templated. They would, and have, leased our buses out to private 
interests. Our buses, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, do not pick up 
private passengers, but carry components of naval personnel when and 
where they are needed. If such service is not available when needed, 
it cripples our service to the fleet and activity. 

To wait for private buses could be disastrous. ‘There are needs to 
transport riggers and their equipment in cases of emergency from one 
place or another in the district. Storm warnings may come up. 
Things that may have to be secured in adjacent install: ations, riggers 
may have to be sent there. They can’t wait for private contractors to 
come in. 

In our naval shipyard and stations, dump trucks and dumpsters 
haul the waste and refuse, light duty drivers transport officers and 
civilians. 

TRAINED CRANE OPERATORS 


Our employees constitute the trained force of crane operators also. 
It was that group of men who went into action the afternoon of the 
Leyte disaster and quickly converted our carryalls into ambulances to 
take the dead and dying to the Chelsea Naval Hospital. 

Even if the disaster had been greater, they would have been able to 


cope with it better than any other agency. 


HURRICANE HAZEL 


There are many instances I could cite, such as the two hurricanes, 
and the assistance given to outlying communities, such as the Worces- 
ter hurricane, and in last winter’s snowstorm, when they kept the yard 
in operation and helped Boston, in its state of emergency, where our 
crane went over and lifted the houses off the people. I operated the 
crane at the Boston Naval Shipyard, the mobile emergency ship crane, 
in the disaster of Hurricane Hazel. 

I am telling you people here that it was as bad an experience as I 
have had in some of the wars I have been in. Even in last winter’s 
snowstorm they kept the navy yard in operation and helped Boston in 
that state of emergency. 

We wouldn’t have been able to procure outside contractors. One 
thing that enraged one of our drivers was to hear a civilian enthusias- 
tically suggest ‘to a Navy officer the possibility that the contractor 
should buy the Navy’s vehicles, such as dumpsters, et cetera, and 
handle the contracts. 

This suggested the idea that these are contractors set up to partici- 
pate only in profit ventures without concern or interest in our security 
and national safety. 

I will add that all of the contracts going on in the vicinity of the 
Boston Naval Shipyard today are employing our men to work nights, 
some of them, and using the Navy equipment. It is readily easy to see 
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that they are set up for this particular kind of business. They are not 
contractors in every sense of the word. 


ADDED COSTS OF PRIVATE CONTRACTING 


They would lease our repair garage out to private contractors with- 
out regard to comparative costs. 

For example, a truck mechanic’s pay is $2 per hour, and we buy our 
parts wholesale. We would, by a contracting service, then have to 
send out trucks over town at the cost of the mechanic’s wages, plus 
several dollars added on to what we already pay for overhead and 
profit. 

Now, it is perfectly feasible that the contractor is not going to fix 
our trucks for what they are being fixed for by our own experienced 
truck personnel. He is going to charge us more. 

We then are faced with the same inconvenience of not having serv- 
ice when and where we need it, at added costs, much like contracting 
our buses. 

In this I would sum up the security angle plus the inconvenience 
plus the added costs, would bring out the facts the yard should be 
crippled in efficiency. 

It must be recognized our shipyards must handle emergencies. One 
agency leans on another for service and support in an emergency. 


EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF NEW PAINTS 


Now, the paint industry were glad to profit by paints in an experi- 
mental stage brought out by our Norfolk paint activity and as it came 
up in the congressional debate they brought out paints that would 
outwear any three paints on the bottom of ships and they gave it to 
the industry. 

The industries have them. As I understand today, they are inter- 
ested in developing plastic paints that we need. If it was, as suggested 
here today, profit industry should come in and take over that paint 
factory, just think, gentlemen, of the tremendous research field, ma- 
rine research field, that would then be closed to the developments of 
paint. 

Could the private industries that come in and buy those, take up 
those factories, guarantee us that they will set up marine experimental 
stations ? 

Sure, we might have sent paint to the Coast Guard. Yes, the Coast 
Guard has to go to Iceland up where paint gets its most severe test 
and throughout the years the Navy at Coast Guard have developed 
paint which will withstand temperatures up there. 

I will not linger on that any longer. 


COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE INTERESTS 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, all through the congressional debate 
on May 10 of this year, regarding section 633, congressional Repre- 
sentatives stated that the agencies in our activities were in competition 
with private interests—mainly the little businessman’s associations. 

Nothing, gentlemen, could be any more in error. Our naval ship- 
yards and stations are not competitors of any business in any sense of 
the word. And any money that the taxpayers of the United States 
have in the shipyards in those installations is a tangible asset and we 
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‘an go and inspect it at any time we want to and see what the money 
is buying. 

The same cannot be said for any money we have invested in arma- 
ments abroad, but that is our foreign policy and I am not competent 
to discuss it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICING SHIPS 


By experiments in the development of improvements and the know- 
how in servicing ships, they constitute specialized fields of protection 
for the citizens of our United States, which includes all Americans, 
shipyard workers, businessmen, Congressmen, and afford a protection 
which is ever existent, not subject to cessation by labor strikes and 
other industrial disputes which are part of our economic picture. 

So we know, Mr. Chairman, that those activities will go on when 
others might not goon. We sure have that. 

In January 1956, your committee, as well as the House Committee 
on Appropriations, took actions which far better than I illustrate the 
validity of my claims. 

In four cases, you found that the one-sided enthusiasm for political 
expediency had overlooked the sober facts of national security. You 
vetoed the closing of the ropewalk and chain shops in the Boston Naval 
Shipyard, the Navy paint factories, and a chronometer repair shop 
in Norfolk. 

By the opportunity for review afforded by section 638, you learned 
that rope, chain, and paint were component parts of the Navy, as 
were rockets and radar. Let me summarize the findings of your very 
committee, and I quote: 


* * * that the ropewalk should be continued in operation as a nucleus for 
defense expansion purposes in event of mobilization, and allowed to expand in 
peacetime only to the extent that savings from industry prices render the opera- 
tion self-sustaining. By such continuance, the committee feels that the Govern- 
ment will be provided with a means to advance research on fibers as well as 
to rotate stockpile fibers, while keeping alive the skills vitally needed for emer- 
gency expansion. 


I might extend my remarks at this time to say that before my service 
in the First World War I was a first-class marine rigger at the New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. in Camden. I then served my country in 
the Seabees as a rigger boatswain and went to the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard as a second-class rigger under less pay than I was getting with 
a private corporation, the New York Shipbuilding Corp. at Camden. 

Therefore, I am vitally interested in fibers and that which we are 
going to develop here now is of vital interest to me. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TYPE ROPES 


This finding was fully justified by later developments resulting from 
the experimental work which yielded ropes workable and resistant to 
the icing and cold in the Arctic regions of the world, ropes which 
resist deterioration by rotting, and nylon and dacron ropes which have 
been perfected to overcome the buckling and kinking which are the 
dangerous disadvantages in use of such synthetic fiber cordage. 

Fiber cordage when it was first brought out would buckle. There 
was not the right twist init. That was perfected by the Boston Naval 
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Shipyard ropewalk and every rope manufacturer in the country, I 
will say, but one has been there and got that idea and today we have 
that type of rope which is twice as strong and water resistant. 

All “hh 1ese developments are made known to the cordage industry 
and the country, as well as the Navy. 

Thus, this small agency, employing only 37 people presently, is the 
victim of a one-sided attack as competitive with industry. 

How ridiculous can this get when, in the words of the cordage indus- 
try’s representative : 

The ropewalk has a fine record in terms of improved productivity and in terms 
of economy. It has a fine staff of skilled workers. It has been regarded all 
these years as an integral part of the Navy. 

I might extend my remarks to say that to the State of Massachusetts 
it has a historical significance dating back to the Revolutionary period, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The same may be said of the chain factory at Boston, and the paint 
factories in Norfolk and Mare Island. Without these special skills, 
improvements would not be forthcoming. Our Navy and industry 
would suffer. Many veterans have learned their trades in such agen- 
cies. To deprive them of the opportunity of contributing their serv- 
ices just because of a political philosophy is unjust, unfair, and 
ag War 

Gentlemen, when you enacted the veterans’ preference law of 1944, 
you encouraged veterans to seek futures in Government work. They 
took adv: antage of it, and along with nonveterans have perfected many 
skills. 

Congress was not as interested in the little-business man as it was 
in giving home benefits to the veteran who had risked his life and his 
future. 

At the Boston Naval Shipyard, the Government had a legal interest 
in any disabled veterans who can specialize, but may not be so good 
in trades where they have to generalize. 

I was reminded when speaking at the shipyard monument honoring 
the dead from the Shipyard’s roll on Memorial Day, at least, here was 
one assignment in the shipyard which possibly could not be construed 
as inter fering with private business, nor could it be contracted out 
commercially. 

The men I represent urgently request you to enact legislation pro- 
tecting them as did the Sykes rider 633. 

In the congressional debate, section 633 was referred to as a collar 
around Mr. Wilson’s neck. My definition of it would be that it serves 
to subdue his passions for big-business interests, and give the Senate 
and the Congress the scrutiny of that which would be contracted out 
to big business and jeopardize the security of our naval installations. 

[ might add in closing that the other day when I went down to my 
treasurer to get a check to come here, he pointed to the top of the 
machine shop and said, “Look at those painters up there. They don’t 
even have the safety measures that we enforce in the shipyard. They 
are a hazard to themselves and the shipyard and half of the material 
they are using is Government material. You would think this was on 
a cost-plus basis.” 

We need your help to keep this a safer country. I wish to thank you 
gentlemen. If there are any questions I will answer them to the best 
of my ability. 
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Senator Eirtenper. Thank you, Mr. Beatty, for your very intelligent 
statement. 
Allright, Mr. North. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. NORTH, REPRESENTATIVE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Norrn. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert H. North, the assist- 
ant executive secretary of the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 

I am here today as chairman of the Trade Association Coordinating 
Committee on Government Competition. 

That is a voluntary group of trade associations who feel that we 
should liquidate the competitive type of activities in the Federal Gov- 
ernment as soon as possible, that is those that have not been specifically 
authorized by the Congress. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have been out of the city, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to 
request permission to file a statement on behalf of my committee be- 
fore the record closes on Monday. 

Senator Extenper. All right, that request will be granted, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


BRIEF AND OPPOSITION TO THE INCLUSION OF SECTION 633 oF H. R. 10986 DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL For 1957 


My name is Robert H. North. I am assistant executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers with offices located at 1105 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 

I am making this appearance as chairman of and on behalf of the Trade Asso- 
ciations Coordinating Committee on Government Competition. This is a volun- 
tary committee composed of trade associations, including my own, which are 
interested in assisting in the liquidation of Government’s commercial competitive- 
type activities and prohibiting the establishment of new commercial businesses 
which have not been specifically authorized by the Congress and where the serv- 
ices and facilities can be obtained from taxpaying established businesses. 

We have carefully weighed the statements of all the proponents of section 633 
many reflecting special interests. We believe the general principle in the ms itter 
far transcends this approach. 

We believe it is unfair for the Government to engage in activities which 
directly or indirectly compete with proprietary business. Our committee repre- 
sents such industries as paint manufacturers, retail merchants of various kinds, 
wooden-box manufacturers, blueprint manufacturers, private warehouse opera- 
tors, milk distributors, ice-cream manufacturers, transport, and a host of other 
important segments of the economy. 

We hold that there is no justification for the Government to engage in some 
of the activities which we presently find them operating. The trend in estab- 
lishing these services and businesses by the Government is contrary to our entire 
basie philosophy of government. 

There have been complaints by some of the proponents that there has been a 
constant and continuing deemphasis by the Bureau of the Budget and the Defense 
Department on the factor of cost consideration in determining whether or not 
these Government-owned facilities should be closed down. 

There is a basic reason for this, and I am sure the committee is well aware 
of it as the hearings have constantly disclosed that there is no practical method 
by which you can obtain comparable cost statements from the Federal Govern- 
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ment because many of the factors are not included, such as taxes, depreciation, 
insurance, etc. However, in our own industry where we were able to secure a 
statement which the Department of Defense has deemed to be reliable, we have 
been able to show that industry can furnish goods and services in question at a 
comparable cost. As a matter of fact, in some instances we have shown that 
manufactured goods according to Government standards of identity, were being 
sold to the armed services at lower costs than it was possible for the Government 
to produce them. I am confident that other trade associations have discovered 
this to be true. 

It has been suggested that the effort to keep the Government out of these 
commercial-type activities is being directed by big business. The trade associa- 
tions with which we work and which are represented here today are to my 
knowledge for the most part made up predominantly of business entities which 
we would call small or medium sized. From our surveys, many of which have 
been submitted to congressional committees, these businesses are affected all over 
the country. 

Some of the proponents have suggested that the ultimate end of the program 
to reduce or eliminate these activities would be the closing down of such Federal 
establishments as shipyards, arsenals, and other facilities. We said at the out- 
set that those establishments which were specifically authorized by the Congress 
and which are necessary to the national defense are not the objective of our 
effort. 

Many references have been made to the ropewalk. We have no objection to its 
being operated as a research center. We only oppose its manufacturing activi- 
ties. The cordage industry certainly can supply rope to Navy specifications 
without having to face competition from the facility no matter how small it may 
be. Here again the principle of the matter is paramount. 

Some concern has been expressed about the fact that the closing down of the 
facilities may mean the loss of employees with special skills. It is hard for us to 
understand in the present labor market why these people cannot find immediate 
employment with industry. Certainly the compensation would be as good or 
better because we all know that industry is competing with the Government in 
the labor market, and in no place is this more apparent than in the city of 
Washington. 

No mention is ever made of the possible displacement of skilled production 
personnel and workers such as truckdrivers who deliver products when, because 
of competition from the Government, industry does not get the business or loses 
important contracts. The welfare of these workers is as important to thd 
economy as that of the Government employees. 

In addition to the important questions of the constitutional division of power 
in the Government, we believe that the executive department should have control 
of the liquidation of these activities for the following reasons: 

The Bureau of the Budget as the special fiscal arm of the President is charged 
with the responsibility of keeping Government expenses under scrutiny, making 
sure that only the important activities necessary for the operation of the Govern- 
ment services should be established and financed through taxes. 

As a practical matter and under the system presently established, the Defense 
Department first screens the inventories of these Government-owned businesses, 
decides whether or not they are essential, reports the inventories to the Bureau 
of the Budget, and recommends that they be closed or retained. With this care- 
ful screening, why should an additional burden be placed on the Congress to 
review them again when in the judgment of the executive branch they should be 
curtailed. 

Statements have been made that the Government can maintain productive 
facilities which are of greater benefit to the people because a private firm must 
operate at a profit while the Government does not. This completely ignores the 
fact that most of the industries will be returning up to 52 percent of their profit 
to the Government for taxes and that dividends paid to shareholders would also 
be taxed at individual rates providing money for the operation of the Government. 

We believe in conclusion that in the interests of our free-market economy that 
the Government as a matter of principle should not engage in the providing of 
Services and products when established taxpaying industry can provide them 
unless there is a compelling reason from the standpoint of national security or 
defense and urge that the committee support the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and keep section 633 excluded from your legislation. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESSMAN’S ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF LORING SHULER, REPRESENTATIVE 


OPPOSITION TO SECTION 633 


Senator Eitenper. Mr. Shuler. 

Mr. Suuter. My name is Loring Shuler, executive director for the 
National Association of Businessmen. 

I am filing a statement on behalf of our president, Mr. Elton Kile. 
The clerk has it. 

I wish to read only the last paragraph. 

We ask the Senate committee in charge of this bill not to restore sec- 
tion 633 but to permit the Department of Defense to exercise its own 
good judgment in the termination of competitive businesses that are 
now maintained. 

We are assured that employees of these installations will be taken 
care of by private industry. We believe that the industrial and com- 
mercial activities in question will be well and economically handled 
by taxpaying business. We are sure the Government itself will profit 
by the collection of income taxes from the companies that take over 
these businesses. 

We ask again that the committee do not restore section 633 in 


H. R. 10986. 
I thank you, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator ELLENpDER. Mr. Kile’s statement will be filed for the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ELTON KILE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATED BUSINESSMEN, INC., 
IN OPPOSITION TO SECTION 633 oF H. R. 10986; DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL FoR 1957 


I am Elton Kile, of Kileville, Ohio, president of National Associated Business- 
men, with headquarters offices at 910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

For several years, our association has been mainly engaged in a campaign 
to bring about the termination of the Federal Government’s farflung business 
enterprises which have been set up in direct competition with taxpaying private 
business. Fairly good progress has been made, but a year ago the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees set up a roadblock by writing into the Defense 
Department appropriations bill of 1956, section 638, which provided, as you 
know: 

“No part of the funds appropriated in this Act may be used for the disposal or 
transfer by contract or otherwise of work that has been, for a period of three 
years or more performed by civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 
unless justified to the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, at least ninety days in advance of such disposal or transfer, 
that its discontinuance is economically sound and the work is capable of perform- 
ance by a contractor without danger to the national security: Provided, That 
no such disposal or transfer shall be made if disapproved by either committee 
within the ninety-day period by written notice to the Secretary of Defense.” 

You will recall that the President, in signing the bill so that the Department 
would have funds to continue its work, sent to the Congress a special message in 
which he stated the belief that section 688 was unconstitutional and went on to 
say: 

“Since the organization of our Government, the President has felt bound to 
insist that Executive functions be maintained unimpaired by legislative encroach- 
ment, just as the legislative branch has felt bound to resist interference with 
its power by the Executive. To acquiesce in a provision that seeks to encroach 
upon the proper authority of the Executive established a dangerous precedent. 
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I do not, by my approval of H. R. 6042, acquiesce in the provisions of section 638, 
and to the extent that this section seeks to give to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Representatives authority to veto or prevent 
Executive action, such section will be regarded as invalid by the executive branch 
of the Government in the administration of H. R. 6042, unless otherwise deter- 
mined by a court of competent jurisdiction.” 

Before section 638 was passed, the Defense Department had terminated 122 
of 2,500 business installations. After section 638 was,in effect, the Department 
submitted to the Appropriations Committee various other lists covering 112 
business enterprises. It is true that the committee approved 103 for termina- 
tion and disapproved only 9 but the fact that the Department was refused per- 
mission to discontinue even so many as 9 was wrong both in fact and in principle. 
It was a clear violation of the rights of the executive department to manage 
their own affairs: it was an infringement of the rights of the executive branch 
of Government by the legislative branch; it constituted the establishment of a 
rule under which the executive department might in the course of time be 
deprived of independence of action which they are granted by the Constitution. 

It is the evident belief of many Members of this Congress that Government has 
encroached too far into the field of private enterprise and that Government should 
therefore get out and stay out of competitive business. A member of this very 
committee, Senator McClellan, has introduced bill S. 1003 whose purpose is to 
promulgate a policy that government should not compete in business with tax- 
paying private enterprise. In the House a similar bill by Representative Hoffman 
is awaiting hearings. Two weeks ago, after debate on the bill that is before you, 
H. R. 10986, the House of Representatives struck out the offending section now 
numbered 633 by a record vote of 222 to 156. Members of the House in the debate 
developed most of the arguments that we bring against the section, since many 
of them were briefed in a bulletin which our association sent to members on 
May 11, 1956. A copy of that bulletin is attached hereto as a part of our state- 
ment. 

We ask the Senate committee in charge of this bill not to restore section 633 
but to permit the Department of Defense to exercise its own good judgment in 
the termination of competitive businesses that are now maintained. We are 
assured that employees of these installations will be taken care of by private 
industry. We believe that the industrial and commercial activities in question 
will be well and economically handled by taxpaying business. We are sure 
that government itself will profit by the collection of income taxes from the com- 
panies that take over these businesses. We ask again that the committee do not 
restore section 633 of H. R. 10986. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator Exienper. I understand that Mr. Brownlow, Mr. James 
F. Bailey, the National Association of Manufacturers, and Mr. C. D. 
Hudson, National Wooden Box Association, desire to file statements 
for the record. 

They will be filed for the record at this time. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF C. D. Hupson, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL WoopEN Box 
ASSOCIATION, IN OPPOSITION TO SECTION 633 oF H. R. 10986, DEFENSE DeEPaART- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS BILL FOR 1957 


I am C. D. Hudson, of Washington, D. C., executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association, with offices in the Barr Building, 910 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Our association is particularly interested in efforts to terminate Government 
competition with business and industrial enterprises in view of the fact that 
the May 1956 inventory of commercial and industrial activities as issued by 
the Bureau of the Budget reports that the Department of Defense has 74 wooden 
box manufacturing plants with capital assets totaling $7,476,036 and employing 
3,165 civilians. 

Three years ago, following hearings before the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, the Department of Defense put into 
operation a policy calling for the discontinuance of box-manufacturing opera- 
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tions involving requirements which could be purchased from commercial plants 
under standard procurement. This procedure was facilitated by the issuance, 
under date of August 24, 1953, of directive No. 4145.3. In introducing this direc- 
tive into the record of the House committee hearing, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense C. S. Thomas made the following statement : 

“First, I wish to state that it is the policy of the Department of Defense not 
to engage in the operation of commercial or industrial-type facilities unless, 
after careful review and analysis of all factors involved, it is considered neces- 
sary for the Government itself to perform the required work or service.” 

The minutes of hearings held June 21-22 and 27-30 before the House subcom- 
mittee carry an inventory of wooden box plants as operated by Departments of 
Army, Air Force, and Navy. This inventory listed 141 installations, representing 
a total equipment cost of $3,343,330.41 and employing in the fiscal year 1953 a 
total of 2,507.80 man-years. 

Since the inventory of 1953 included installations employing as few as 2 or 3 
men, and since the Bureau of the Budget inventory of May 1956 eliminated in- 
stallations representing an investment less than $5,000 and annual production 
of less than $25,000, we must assume that after 3 years under the administra- 
tion’s policy of getting the Government out of business, no substantial change 
has taken place with respect to the operation of wooden box plants—unless it be 
an increase in such activities. 

In our opinion section 638 of the 1956 defense appropriations bill (H. R. 6042) 
brought to a virtual standstill the plans of the Department of Defense to discon- 
tinue operation of wooden box plants. We hold that the inclusion of section 633 
in the Defense Department appropriations bill (H. R. 10986) will further freeze 
any plans or intentions to shut down Government-owned, tax-free box manufac- 
turing plants which duplicate facilities and production of nearby commercial 
plants. 

With congressional veto available, military departments have displayed a 
natural reluctance to propose reductions in Government operations, knowing 
that Congressmen will be under extreme pressure to resist any discontinuance 
of Federal employment in their respective areas. Under such circumstances 
Congressmen are seldom under countervailing pressure from the employees or 
management of commercial plants. 

We take the position that the administration’s policy and the intent of Con- 
gress with respect to encouragement and support of private enterprise in supply- 
ing governmental needs are sufficiently clear for the proper guidance of the 
Department of Defense. Section 633, if enacted, would be a perpetual invitation 


to thwart the will of both the legislative and the executive branches of the 
Government. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS ON THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS BILL FoR FiscaL 1957 


The National Association of Manufacturers appreciates this opportunity to 
submit its views with respect to the Department of Defense appropriations bill. 

Your committee is undoubtedly aware of the vote, by a substantial margin, in 
the House of Represetnatives early last month to eliminate section 633 of H. R. 
10986. That was the section which would have continued the restriction on the 
Department of Defense in its efforts to curtail its numerous commercial-indus- 
trial activities that compete with private enterprise. You will recall that this 
amendment to the appropriations bill was enacted last year as section 688 of 
H. R. 6042 and required that the Secretary of Defense obtain prior approval of 
both the Senate and the House Appropriations Committees before discontinuing 
commercial-industrial activities within his Department. 

The National Association of Manufacturers was highly gratified by the action 
of the House in striking out section 633 and earnestly hopes that your committee 
and the Senate will take no steps to restore that section to the present bill. 

The association submitted a statement last year in support of the repeal of 
the section in question and we still feel very strongly that it is both unnecessary 
and undesirable to require the Secretary of Defense to obtain congressional ap- 
proval before curtailing or eliminating activities of his Department which can 
be performed with equal, or greater, efficiency by private taxpaying business 
enterprises. We take this stand with the full realization that the Secretary of 
Defense would not take any steps which would weaken the defenses or combat 
effectiveness of the military forces of this country. 
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We believe that there is a widespread desire on the part of the American people 
to get the Government out of commercial-industrial type enterprises in which it 
competes directly with private taxpaying businesses. We think that the public 
recognizes not only that there is no need for spending governmental revenues on 
operations of this type, but also that the fundamental principle of private enter- 
prise is being seriously infringed upon by such operations. 

The Secretary of Defense should not be handicapped in his efforts to take the 
Government out of competition with private business. If section 633 were re- 
stored to this bill, he would be hampered in carrying out the specific recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment—the Hoover Commission—relating to the Department of Defense. That 
Commission pointed the way, in its report of May 1955, to numerous and extensive 
governmental economies, including the economies that could be obtained by get- 
ting the Government out of businesses in competition with private enterprise. In 
that report, on business enterprises, the Commission estimated that the number 
of individual commercial and manufacturing establishments within the Depart- 
ment of Defense is in excess of 2,500 with an aggregate capital investment of 
approximately $15 billion and with about 600,000 civilian employees. Even 
though these figures are only approximate, they do emphasize the magnitude and 
scope of the operations which we so earnestly hope will be cut down or removed. 

One of the major purposes of this effort is to get certain Government enter- 
prises off the public payroll and get them on the taxpayers’ roll as private enter- 
prises which contribute to the tax revenues. 

The Bureau of the Budget issued a report last month which attempted to 
inventory certain commercial-industrial activities of the Government as part of 
a program for the review of Government competition with private enterprise. 
Although this inventory is as yet incomplete, it has already revealed the exist- 
ence of more than 500 manufacturing activities within the Department of 
Defense. The nonmanufacturing activities of the Department of Defense have 
not yet been inventoried, but it is apparent in the light of the figures of the 
Hoover Commission that they must number in the neighborhood of 2,000 (2,500 
total, less 500 manufacturing activities). 

In the Budget Bureau’s report just mentioned, there is a bulletin dated Janu- 
ary 15, 1955, in which Roland R. Hughes, the Director, spelled out the purposes, 
policies, and scope of the inventory of commercial-industrial activities of the 
Government and in this bulletin he said in part that: 

“It is the general policy of the administration that the Federal Government 
will not start or carry on any commercial activity to provide a service or prod- 
uct for its own use if such product or service can be procured from private enter- 
prise through ordinary business channels. Bxceptions to this policy shall be 
made by the head of an agency only where it is clearly demonstrated in each case 
that it is not in the public interest to procure such product or service from private 
enterprise.” 

Business-type enterprises now being carried on by the Government should be 
transferred wherever practicable to private taxpaying busisess entities which 
contribute toward the cost of operating the Government. The desirability of 
such action is justified on the ground of reduced expenditures and increased 
revenues alone. It is given added weight by the implication that invasion by the 
Government into areas served by private enterprise weakens the foundations 
and inhibits the growth of a free economy. 

We recognize that the problem of divesting the Government of commercial 
and industrial types of business operations is by no means simple, and we hope 
that nothing will be done which will complicate it further and retard or block 
the effort. 

Industry appreciates the steps that have already been taken in disposing of 
Government enterprises, but feels that this constructive activity should be greatly 
accelerated. 

The association believes that the taxpayers of this Nation are increasingly 
conscious of the unreasonableness and unfairness of this kind of tax-exempt, 
public financed competition with private enterprise. The taxpayers realize that 
both operating losses and capital losses of such Government operations are, in 
the last analysis, charged off to them. 

The Government, as a matter of principle, must not encompass competition with 
its own citizens in the fields of production and distribution. This kind of activity 
invades the field of private enterprise and threatens the basic rights and liberties 
inherent in our system. 
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For these reasons, we respectfully suggest that the committee in its effort to 
take every constructive step to reduce spending and unnecessary appropriations 
should make no move to restore to the present bill the destructive and unde- 
sirable section 633. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. BaILey, PRESIDENT, East Coast District METAL TRADES 
CounciL, A. F. or L. anp CIO 


My name is James F. Bailey. I am the president of the East Coast District 
Metal Trades Council, which council is chartered by the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. and CIO, and represents approximately 40,000 civilian 
technicians and artisans employed in Naval Establishments on the east coast 
from Portsmouth, N, H., to Charleston, 8. C. These establishments, among others, 
include naval shipyards, ordnance plants and activities, research laboratories, 
and test centers. 

I appreciate the opportunity the chairman of this subcommittee, the Honorable 
Dennis Chavez, has given to me to present to this committee our views on rein- 
stating the language of section 633 of the Defense Department appropriation 
bill. This section, as you know, was deleted by action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This language would require the Secretary of Defense to submit to the Appro- 
priations Committees of both Houses of Congress a list of Government owned 
and operated manufacturing and servicing facilities which the Department might 
contemplate closing. It is our considered opinion that the restrictions placed on 
the Department by the language of section 633 would in no way conflict with the 
spirit of free enterprise, which we believe is the bulwark of this Nation’s 
economy. This language would simply reserve ‘to the Congress of the United 
States, which in the final analysis is responsible to the people for insuring the 
defense of the Nation, the final determination as to which facilities operated by 
the Defense Department are essential to the security of the country. 

These Government-owned and operated facilities perform essential experi- 
mental research, prototype, and manufacturing work for the Department of 
Defense, and in a very real manner they provide the essential connecting link 
between the military personnel in charge of the operating forces and the produc- 
tive capacity available from private industry in times of emergency or war. 
Rather than competing with private industry, they lead the way in the develop- 
ment of the skills and know-how required in the complex work of producing 
modern armament. Also, without the operation of these facilities we believe the 
Government would lose a valuable criteria in establishing standards of efficiency 
and cost to be used as a guide in initiating contracts with private industry for 
similar work. A further loss to the Government would be the services of highly 
skilled technicians, artisans, and craftsmen, people well versed in the techniques 
and know-how of modern weapons of defense. It is very doubtful that once 
these people are separated from Federal Government they would return. This 
would be an added burden to the Government, since much of the skill and 
knowledge they posses was obtained at Government expense. These skills in 
turn serve as a nucleus and training force for industry in these emergencies. 

The cry is raised by opponents of this section of the bill that continued 
operation of these facilities by the Government is unfair competition with private 
enterprise. Let me state here and now that the members of the organization 
which I am privileged to represent, all of them members of technical and craft 
unions of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, are among the stanchest supporters of the principles of free enter- 
prise. Our great parent organization, the A. F. of L. and CIO was founded, 
and has attained stature, on this same principle. We maintain, however, that 
there should be no profit derived from the manufacture of the implements 
of war. 

With all due respect to the industrialists and businessmen of this country, 
the trend to turn the major portion of our defense work to private industry 
causes deep concern. We witnessed in Europe the formation of giant muni- 
tions cartels, which, in our humble opinion, have been to a great degree re- 
sponsible for our past international conflicts. By retaining defense work in 
xovernment owned and operated plants, this potential is eliminated. 

Let us consider another facet of this so-called encroachment on private enter- 
prise. What guaranty does the Congress have that any manufacturer who is 
given defense contracts will continue to accept this type of work? He is not 
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bound to do so. If another field of endeavor would provide greater profits for 
a smaller outlay of capital, would not the concern have a duty to its stock- 
holders to engage in this new field? Were I a manufacturer, I should certainly 
consider long and thoughtfully the matter of retooling my plant to adapt it to 
the manufacture of armament rather than consumer goods, for the very good 
reason that the stockholders have invested their capital for a profit. The 
objective of private industry is a profit. The objective of the Defense Depart- 
ment should be a better product. Further, an economy based on profits from 
the production of armaments is a false economy. Such an economy cannot last, 
and in the long run would prove very harmful. 

In the final analysis, these Government owned and operated facilities are 
the property of the citizens of these United States of America. The Members 
of Congress are the duly-elected representatives of these citizens, and have a 
mandate from the people to safeguard the interests and welfare of the Nation. 
I submit, therefore, that it is not only the right, but the duty of the Congress 
to make final determination of the wisdom and necessity of continued Govern- 
ment ownerships and operation of these defense facilities. Therefore, we recom- 
mend most strongly for your consideration the reinstatement of the language 
of section 633, which would retain for the Congress its rightful control over 
the safeguarding of the property of the people and the defense of the country. 

I wish to express my sincere personal thanks, and the appreciation of the 
organization I represent, for the courtesy extended by the chairman of this 
committee in allowing me to present our views on this matter. 

Affiliated organizations of the East Coast District Metal Trades Council, 
AFL and CIO: 

Portsmouth, N. H., Metal Trades Council. 

Charlestown, Mass, Metal Trades Council. 

Newport, R. I., Metal Trades Council. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Metal Trades Council. 

Philadelphia Naval Base, Metal Trades Council. 
Washington, D. C., area, Metal Trades Council. 

Fifth Naval District (Norfolk, Va.), Metal Trade Council. 
Charleston, S. C., Metal Trades Council. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BROWNLOW, PRESIDENT OF THE METAL TRADES DEPART- 
MENT, AFL-CIO, ON SECTION 633 OF THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL FOR 1957 


My name is James A. Brownlow and I am the president of the metal trades 
department of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Our offices are located at 815 16th Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. We are most appreciative of having this opportunity to briefly present 
our views to this subcommittee on the need for the reinsertion of section 633 
in the Defense Department appropriation bill for fiscal 1957. This is the section 
which was stricken from the bill when it was acted upon by the House last 
month. 

The metal trades department was chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor in 1908. It is presently composed of 20 affiliated national and international 
unions, most of which have members employed in various branches of the 
Federal service, as well as in private industry. 

For many years the metal trades department and its local metal trades 
councils have been the recognized spokesmen for the unclassified civilian em- 
ployees in the Navy yards, the Naval Gun Factory, and various other naval 
establishments. Some of our affiliates have substantial membership and rep- 
resent many of the unclassified employees in Army arsenals, ordnance estab- 
lishments, Air Force installations, ete. 

Our local metal trades councils, whose members are employed in such Navy 
yards and other Defense Department establishments, are greatly concerned 
over the action taken by the House of Representatives on May 10, in striking 
section 633 from the Defense Department appropriation bill for fiscal 1957. 
We share their concern and urge that this subcommittee support its reinsertion. 

Section 633 as this subcommittee is well aware, was the section similar to 
section 638 in the Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal 1956, both of which read 
as follows: 

“No part of the funds appropriated in this Act may be used for the disposal 
or transfer by contract or otherwise of work that has been for a period of three 
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years or more performed by civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 
unless justified to the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, at least ninety days in advance of such disposal or transfer, 
that its discontinuance is economically sound and the work is capable of per- 
formance by a contractor without danger to the national security: Prowided, 
That no such disposal or transfer shall be made if disapproved by either com- 
mittee within the ninety-day period by written notice to the Secretary of 
Defense.” 

We firmly believe that the presence of this provision in the Defense Appro- 
priations Act for fiscal 1956 served as a very valuable detergent to any unwar- 
ranted farming out of work from Defense Department establishments. 

Private business operates for profit for a market. The Navy yards and 
arsenals do not. They operate only for the benefit of our military services, 
and do not produce for a market in competition with private industrial establish- 
ments. They produce defense materials exclusively for the use of the military 
services of our Government. 

All that section 683 would do is to continue the requirement of the present 
Defense appropriations act, which makes it necessary that in advance of farming 
out any operation which has been performed for more than 3 years in one of 
its establishments, the Defense Department must justify such proposed dis- 
continuance or transfer of work, to the satisfaction of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The Government has a tremendous investment in its Defense Department es- 
tablishments, which are equipped to develop, test, and manufacture a wide 
variety of vital defense materials. It also has a great investment in the trained 
and skilled civilian manpower which it employs in these various defense facili- 
ties. These employees have a high degree of proficiency. Many of them 
have been employed in the defense establishments for many years and have 
made a career of their work. They hold seniority rights and civil-service bene- 
fits. Any contracting out of the work they have been performing would work 
real and immediate hardships on the workers, their families and the communi- 
ties in which they live. Some would have to relocate in order to obtain em- 
ployment at their trade in private industry and many, of course, would be blocked 
by the 45-year hiring age limit to which many industrial establishments adhere. 

An effort has been made to make it appear that those who favor the retention 
of section 633 are out of step with, or oppose our free enterprise system. Nothing 
could be farther from the fact. We firmly believe in the free enterprise system. 
Through the operation of free enterprise, the American people have developed 
the highest living standards of any people in the world. Section 633 in no way 
affects our free enterprise system. All it has done in the past and will do in 
the future is to provide the Appropriations Committees of the Congress with 
a means of determining whether the proposed discontinuance and the contracting 
out of certain of the work is in the best interest of our Nation. 

We respectfully urge that this subcommittee approve and support a reinsertion 
of section 633 in the Defense appropriation bill for fiscal 1957, and we appreci 
ate being given this opportunity to express our views on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF M. A. STERNER, INVENTOR 


DEFENSE INVENTIONS 


Senator Evienper. Mr. Sterner, will you step forward, sir. 

Mr. § Srerner. My name is M. A. Sterner, Forest Hills, N. Y., in- 
ventor. 

This is a point of information. I am not seeking anything legisla- 
tivewise, but I spoke to the chairman of this committee and he thought 
[had information which should be submitted. 

Here are books, one for you and for each member of the commit- 
tee, that they can study at a later time. 

The point here is defense inventions are really the crux of the situ- 
ation; [ mean your submarine, airplane, they are all inventions. 


T7770 —56——_77 
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The Record of Congress, I think May 9, stated that the administra- 
tion has to have imagination and ideas. But it quickly stated that 
both Democrats and Republicans are short on imagination, in effect, 
and also in line with that that the Joint Chiefs of Staff went down to 
Puerto Rico and came back with very minor changes; we have to have 
imagination and ideas and he said we don’t know how to get them. 

This is the answer in these books, how to get the ideas that this 
country needs. 

I made a translation of a Russian book in January because I be- 
lieved that the Russians got all their ideas from Germany and that 
they are unimaginative people. 

Well, it just isn’t so. I have found in study and I checked this with 
McGraw-Hill, aviation, after I made this study. Tsiolkovsy was the 
inventor of missiles back in 1938, approximately, and he worked this 
out in detail. 

Mazhaisky is the No. 2 inventor of the airplane. 

Cayley of England was the first one. 

Shilling was the actual inventor of the telegraph. 

Now, we should know those things. It is bad to think that we are 
smarter than the other nation is unimaginative. 

Senator Exttenper. Did you change your mind after reading this 
book and translating it? Is that what caused you to take the position 
you now take? 

Mr. Srerner. I changed my position very materially insofar as I 
learned that they do have brilliant inventors in Russia. We are not 
an imaginative nation. 

MOSCOW SCHOOLS 


Senator ELLenper. I was in Moscow last year. I found there that 
they have efficient and advanced schools. The only thing that I did 
not like is that they more or less forced students to take what the 
leaders wanted them to study, instead of what the student desired. 

Of course, they have a system of selection which might not be good. 
I donot know. I did not go into that. 

But I do know that they stress science, engineering, and such courses 
as that. 

Mr. Sterner. They make the inventor and the scientist a hero and 
they pay them. 

Senator Extenper. They make it attractive for them ? 

Mr. Sterner. Yes. 

INCENTIVES FOR INVENTORS 


Senator Thye mentioned incentive. If you don’t have incentive 
you just don’t have anything in the country. 

In principle that is true. Now, the rundown here on inventions and 
production, just very briefly. This left column shows that the Rus- 
sians by giving this great incentive to inventors primarily—because 
the conception must come from the inceptor and not the technician 
or the scientist who may not be an inventor—they are ahead, I believe, 
from the facts, which are from the best authority, in fighter planes, 
and this has no political significance, fighter planes, bombers, missiles, 
and they are ahead in quality on hydrogen bombs. 

In the production bases of machine tools they are ahead of us now. 
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BUSSIAN STEEL PRODUCTION 


In steel, three-quarters of the plants of steel in England are behind 
the advances of steelmaking in Shesties and Russia can now produce 
steel cheaper than the United States. 

Their gains in production have been 75 percent compared with ours 
of 24 percent. That is an actual tragedy. 

We are on a very bad competitive basis all across the board. It is 
not only in defense; it is in economic, social, and sports. 

Senator EL.enper. They are not ahead of us in production of steel. 

Mr. Sterner. No, sir. 

Senator EL.tenper. But in the manner and method of production? 

Mr. Sterner. They are ahead of us in the fact that they can under- 
sell us on the price of steel. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Well, as a result of forced labor. 


RUSSIAN INCENTIVES TO TEACHERS AND SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Srerner. I say a book this morning and their incentive, 
whether it is teacherwise or whether it is technician, they are paying 
about 10,000 rubles to their teachers. They pay to their scientists 
$30,000 a year. Their scientists have a chauffeur to take them around. 
They are really the tops. 

Their inventors if they are highly successful, like Tupolev, of the 
first passenger jet plane, are heroes to the whole nation. 

That is how they build up and give great incentive to the people. 

Senator ELitenper. The reason for that is based on the fact that 
here in this country if a man invents something he is protected and it 
is his own property, whereas in Russia it belongs to the government. 

Mr. Srerner. I was coming to that point. Im Russia from 1920 
to 1956, 35 years from the revolution to make it comparable, they 
have had great incentive. That came back from the Das Kapital 
book of Marx and Engles. They have seen the great English indus- 
trial revolution and they have talked of Watts and the necessity of 
encouragement of inventors, I found out in my translation. 

From that time forward even a dictator like Stalin followed the 
idealistic principles in certain respects, just like an inventor must 
live within Marx and Engles. 


LACK OF INCENTIVE FOR AMERICAN INVENTORS 


But they went almost 100 percent, you might say, on incentive to 
these particular people, while we in this country give no incentive to 
the inventor. 

Of two products used by the Defense Department which have never 
been paid for, and 99 percent of the inventors went through the 
National Inventors Council, which is a part of the United States 
Department of Commerce; 99 percent of the inventors of products 
that have been used successfully have quit because they have never 
been paid. 

I also went to the Court of Claims. I believe in the past 5 years 
approximately 99 percent have not been paid there on patented 
products. 
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The Government of the United States does not have for all prac- 
tical purposes incentive for the inventor whose product has proven 
successful. 

One man told me yesterday that a fellow invented a product that you 
can throw into the enemy airfield and it automatically comes up and 
forms a point. 

Senator ELxenper. Of what kind of material? Not concrete? 


UNPAID-FOR INVENTIONS 


Mr. Srerner. I do not know the figures and he did not want to give 
them tome. Anyway, the point would come to the top. The facts back 
here show that 99 percent of the unpatented inventions that have been 
successfully used that go through the National Inventors Council 
have never been paid for. 

I say they are stolen. 

Senator ELLenper. Stolen by whom? 

Mr. Sterner. By the United States Government. 

Senator ELLenper. So Uncle Sam is a thief ? 

Mr. Sterner. Yes, sir; I am glad to bring these facts out because we 
have been living under a misapprehension. 

Senator ELtenper. You have not given us any facts so far. You 
have just made a statement. What is the 99 percent ? 

Mr. Sterner. Ninety-nine percent of the successful products used 
by the Department of Defense that have gone through the National 
Inventors Council have never been paid for. 

According to Mr. Green, whom you could call, he says in substance 
the armed services do not pay for inventions that they have used. That 
is absolutely true. That is one reason I am here, 


PENDING LEGISLATION TO ALLEVIATE CONDITION 


I have already testified before the House and I have testified before 
the Judiciary on a bill which was meant to try to alleviate this condi- 
tion. 

I am not speaking about that here. I am just pointing out the fact 
that we have no incentive for the individual inventor and it is the 
individual inventor who makes the new ideas. 

For a million years—here is the history of invention and for the 
fundamentally great inventions there has not been more than one 
inventor per year, 

Yet on the average those inventors have not been recompensed any 
more than Socrates was recompensed for his inventions, for running 
of the mind, or Christ for religion. 

It is also highly important for this committee to know that all of 
the great inventions of airplanes, of the locomotive railroads, radar, 
the shipping industry, were conceptions and often developed, and 
even the successful models made by individual inventors, not by organ- 
ized companies. 

They do not produce fresh and new ideas. 

Research and development is not invention. There is quite a bit 
of difference between the two. 

You conceive it and then you research and develop it after that 
conception. 
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AIRPLANE INDUSTRY INVENTORS 


For the airplane industry it was Cayley of England, Mazhaisky of 
Russia, Wright Brothers and Taylor of the United States. 

As a matter of fact, we did not even know that Mr. Taylor was 

the heart of the airplane industry by producing the first successful 
gasoline engine and yet this great man died of poverty and 
abandonment. 

You probably saw the article about him. That is not a very nice 
way for a country to treat such a great man. 

I am just citing that that is a very general condition and it has 
not been known. We have possibly drifted into this particular case. 
It certainly is my duty to present that to the committee so that you 
will know the facts. 

The jet-engine industry was conceived by Whittle of England, the 
electric industry from Faraday of England. 

The radar industry by Watt of England. I won’t go on through 
because I have classified these by definitions, not saying that the 
Nation should get the credit. I am saying the individual inventor. 

We have talked about free enterprise this morning so much. The 
man who has the greatest free enterprise and ambition and creative 
imagination is wiped out. He is completely crushed. He does not 
have any more chance today of working on his invention and profit- 
ing by it. 

Dasiiet ELLENpDER. You cited the case of Mr. Taylor here. Did 
he ever try to prove that he was an inventor; that somebody took 
inventions from him? 


TRAGIC FATE OF MANY AMERICAN 





INVENTORS 


Mr. Srerner. This page illustrates exactly what you are referring 
to, from Benjamin Franklin on through Armstrong Lake, that of 
these particular inventors 70 percent of the greatest inventors and 
geniuses of the United States had their invention stolen or they 
suffered suicide or death from harassment. 

From the standpoint of death it is a 25-percent figure. That is 
shown right along here, which I am verifying. 

Senator ELLENpDeER. I will pass these around to the various members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Srerner. If you don’t want this for the public or bring it into 
the record, that is all right with me. I am just trying to bring this 
as a warning, really, to the committee. 

I think we have had a lot of fine accepters of the spirit in which it 
is given, although it may be a little difficult to take. 

But in Russia, getting back to the point you mentioned on teachers, 
in 1880 alone they had approximately twenty-four hundred inventors 
of small or great inventions. 

One year along in all scopes, whether it was music, defense, or 
writing, they encourage many people. 

And you should know about that. 

Senator ELtenper. Does anyone else desire to be heard ? 

If not, the committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:50 p. m., Saturday, June 9, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, June 11, 1956.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE [{11, 1956 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, Salton- 
stall, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Srratecic Arr CoMMAND 
STATEMENT OF GEN. CURTIS E. LeMAY, COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator CHavez. We are meeting this morning in executive session 
to hear from Gen. Curtis E. LeMay who, as everyone knows, has 
since October 1948 been commanding general of the Strategic Air 
Command located at Offutt Air Field Base, Nebr. We are all proud 
of the splendid record which General LeMay has made in the service 
of our country. Thus it is with a deep feeling of pleasure I welcome 
you, General, to this committee today. The principal reason for 
inviting you to be with us is to receive firsthand information on the 
adequacy of the Air Force to meet continued threats of world domina- 
tion and to ascertain your personal opinion as to the sufficiency of 
funds contained in the 1957 appropriations bill which we are now 
considering as well as the 1957 military construction bill which we will 
have before us shortly. 

General, do you have a prepared statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General LeMay. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. We are very informal in 
these executive sessions so you do it your own way. 

General LEMay. Mr. Chairman, based on the instructions I have 
received from the Air staff concerning the subjects you desire me to 
touch on during this appearance belies the subcommittee, I have 
prepared a brief statement on future requirements with respect to 
the Strategic Air Command. I propose to read my prepared state- 
ment in which I believe I will cover the major points of interest to 
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your subcommittee, and then answer, to the best of my ability, 
whatever questions the committee members desire to ask. In the 
Strategic Air Command we are constantly studying our future 
requirements. We are convinced that the combat effectiveness of 
offensive air forces maintained by this Nation during the next 10 
years will be a primary factor in determining the course of history 
and the future of the free world. Our studies have convinced us 
that were war to start tomorrow we would unquestionably be the 
victor. The United States would be hurt in such a war but it’would 
emerge as the superior power. 


REASONS FOR CURRENT SUPREMACY 


There are two reasons for our current supremacy. The first is 
because the Soviets in the years immediately after World War II did 
not recognize the true value of strategic air power. The second reason 
is that our national and military leaders not only foresaw the power 
potential of an atomically armed offensive Air Force but they took 
timely action to insure its full development. In 1954 we concluded 
an extensive study on the force requirements of Strategic Air Com- 
mand through 1965. As is customary in such undertakings, the study 
was based on the estimates furnished by the intelligence community 
on Soviet capabilities through this time period. It was concluded in 
this study that a Strategic Air Force composed of B-—52 bombers 
or equivalent supported by jet tankers and the required atomic 
weapons would be capable of coping with any threat posed by the 
Soviet with a first-class long-range air arm. These estimates in turn 
had been produced by specialists, many of whom were not, and may 
not be today, convinced of the decisive nature of long-range airpower 
in the nuclear age. You all know what happened in 1955. The 
Soviets gave us a glimpse of their actual progress in developing the 
elements of their strategic air force both in aircraft and weapons. 
The estimates our previous studies had been based upon were dis- 
carded. We have since received a series of new estimates, each more 
pessimistic than its predecessor, all of which emphasized one point. 
The Soviets now have a distinct appreciation for the decisive nature 
of the long-range air weapon and they developed this appreciation 
early enough to be able to display today substantial and unexpected 
progress in the building of a strategic air arm. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF VICTORY 


The new estimates in effect nullified our previous requirements 
studies. To understand this, one basic fact must be appreciated. 
In all of military history, victory has always been achieved by the 
offensive force which destroyed the opposing offensive force and 
retained a sufficient potential to impose its will on the survivors. 
The Strategic Air Command is the force charged by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with the mission for destroying the enemy’s capability to 
launch weapons of mass destruction in any future war. 


UNITED STATES SUPREMACY ON WANE 


If one takes the new estimates of projected Soviet capability at face 
value and measures them against our current programs only one con- 
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clusion can be drawn. The supremacy which we enjoy today is on 
the wane. By 1959 the Soviets will have the superior strategic air 
force. I have yet to see our intelligence people overestimate his 
capability. The new estimates demanded new studies of our force 
requirements. Our new studies conclude that no less than ——— 
B-52’s and B-47’s supported by jet tankers are required to meet 
the new Soviet threat in 1960. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. How would you break that down, General, as 
between the B—52’s and the B-47’s? 

General LeMay. This is just a requirement. In a minute I will 
tell you what I think we can do. We cannot do that. It is too 
late now. We have delayed too long. 

It was apparent that the procurement of such a force within this 
time period was very improbable but of more concern was the likeli- 
hood that even if we were provided such a force we would be unable 
to man and support it properly. In other words, we could not absorb 
it without emergency procedures. Consequently, we have been focus- 
ing our attention on the force structure which we and industry can 
support, which the Air Force and the Nation can produce and absorb 
without emergency measures and which will give us the greatest 
deterrent capability practical for the time period. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FORCE RECOMMENDED 


This force is less bombers and ——— less tankers than we will 
require should current estimates prove valid; but again, it represents 
in my opinion the maximum we can absorb during the time period 
without taking extraordinary measures. Therefore, I have no alter- 
native but to recommend this reduced force. In this respect I must 
point out that our ability to develop and train this proposed force 
hinges on the validity of two assumptions we have made. The first 
of these is an early decision to program for it. In our study we 
assumed that decision was made prior to the first of July 1956. A 
decision made after that date will require either extraordinary meas- 
ures with resultant higher cost or acceptance of a smaller force, either 
of which actions will result in reduced combat effectiveness. The 
second of these assumptions is that we will attain at least a 65-percent 
reenlistment rate and the retention of sufficient officer personnel to 
provide us with a professional personnel force. We will certainly 
never achieve the professional force if supporting legislation to provide 
for retention of our skilled airmen and officers is not a corollary to a 
decision to proceed with the force buildup. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRINCIPLE REQUIREMENTS FOR FORCE SUPPORT 


Providing this force and the people to man it is only the first step. 
Unless our supporting requirements are acknowledged and met, we 
may still find ourselves with the second best capability. The principal 
requirements for support of this force are—First, a portion of the force 
must be maintained on a continuous combat alert. This means 
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more people and approved experience level and special facilities de- 
signed for this function. Simpler, more rugged bombs will also be 
necessary. Second, the force must be dispersed to the extent that 
managerial efficiency will permit. This means more bases. Third, 
the security of the force requires a communications and control sys- 
tem, both rapid and foolproof. This system must tie all elements of 
the Strategic Air Command, the Continental Air Defense Command, 
and the highest national authorities into one common net. Fourth, 
the maximum number of non-Strategic Air Command military air- 
bases and civil airfields must be made compatible with Strategic Air 
Command aircraft for emergency use. Every airfield we develop 
under the minimum standards for Strategic Air Command use in- 
creases our flexibility and complicates the Soviet task. Fifth, research 
and development must be urgently pressed on the successor to the 
B-—52, on missiles and on other aids which will enhance our ability to 
penetrate enemy defenses. We must have a modernized force in 
being to meet each new threat as it develops. 

I have outlined for you the force I consider we require in the 
Strategic Air Command to accomplish our mission in 1960 and I 
have attempted to do so frankly and realistically. I have explained 
why I feel as I do in order that you can evaluate the soundness of 
my conclusions. I realize that we are not the only military command 
which has or will come before you to discuss its needs. All of the 
needs which are outlined to you during your hearings can certainly 
not be met in every instance. This committee, like our high level 
defense planners, will have to weigh and judge in attempting to reach 
its own conclusions as to where priority in expenditures for military 
strength should be placed. We in the Strategic Air Command do 
not desire to detract from the validity of the stated needs of anyone 
that comes before you. We realize that each commander or planner 
will give you exactly what we have tried to give you, an honest and 
realistic estimate of the tools required to do the job assigned him. 
It remains for our governmental and departmental leaders and for 
you to make the decisions. 


PRIORITY IN EXPENDITURES 


I am certain that everyone involved will bear two cardinal points 
in mind when they are deciding: First, the decision as to priority and 
development of the type and amount of military strength we require 
cannot be delayed nor can it be second-guessed. Once it is made, it 
cannot be changed without giving rise to confusion, delay in reaching 
our goals and waste of many millions of dollars. We will live with 
the results of today’s decisions for many years in the future. Second, 
in arriving at our decisions as to defense priorities I am sure that the 
missions and capabilities of each of our forces will be considered, not 
just in themselves but against the background of the enemy threat 
during the coming decade or two. When you are buying a gun the 
first question you ask is: What do I intend to shoot with it? The 
answer to that question decides what type of gun you need, especially 
if you cannot afford to buy every kind on sale. If you expect to go 
hunting and figure you may run into quite a variety of animals and 
the biggest one you will probably run into is a bear, I doubt very 
much if you will buy a .22 caliber rifle. You are more likely to put 
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your money in a high powered heavy caliber rifle. Obviously you 
can stop a bear with it and if it will stop a bear it will stop something 
smaller. 

SOVIET CAPABILITY 





















Looking at the national defense picture for the next 15 years, we 
can see a number of enemy strengths of various types we have to 
face, but the biggest and the only threat which can destroy the United 
States and our allies is the Soviet capability to deliver a surprise 
massive nuclear air attack. So I think that whatever we buy it 
must be able to deter that threat before it is applied. If it can deter 
that ultimate threat it can deter anything smaller. I know of only 
one thing which will make us capable of meeting the threat of an 
all-out nuclear attack as well as lesser threats and that is the clear 
possession by the United States of an effective strategic nuclear air 
offensive force in being. Its size and effectiveness must meet the 
enemy threat or we invite miscalculations on his part which could 
lead to our own defeat. There are no adjectives which can adequately 
describe the destruction and desolation which would result from a 
war in 1960. We must have a force strong enough in size, so deployed 
and in such a condition of readiness to guarantee to him that the 
inevitable consequence of any attack they might launch will be 
devastation of his own homeland. Should they be so foolhardy as to 
miscalculate our capability, this force must be capable of insuring the 
emergence of the United States as the superior power. I hope that 
my comments will be of some use to you in achieving the purpose of 
po ramen, I will be glad to answer any questions you may wish 
to ask. 


—_— aE 


STATEMENT BEFORE SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 















Senator Cuavez. Your statement is easily understandable, General, 
to anyone who wants to understand it. I would like to ask you this 
question. You went into the whole subject matter there very care- 
fully but I would like to have you elucidate on some other matters. 
On April 30, before the Air Force Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, page 106 of the hearings, you made the following 
statement: 


wee re 


The effectiveness of the strategic bomber offensive would be directly propor- 
tional to the availability of modern aircraft manned by highly trained personnel, 
an adequate air refueling force, and properly dispersed and protected bases, 

In that sentence just quoted, you mentioned four separate items: 
First, availability of csilion aircraft; second, availability of highly 
trained personnel; third, an adequate air refueling force; fourth, 
properly dispersed and protected bases. Would you discuss each of 
these items in turn and indicate to the committee first the situation 
as it exists today and, second, what you may think will exist in the 
foreseeable future. First, availability of modern aircraft. 
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AVAILABILITY OF MODERN AIRCRAFT 










General LeMay. I mentioned in my statement the increases that 
the intelligence estimates have given Soviet air strength in the last 
couple of years. That calls for increased strength in the United 
States Air Force if we are going to successfully deter an aggressor. 
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So we need a bigger force. Concurrently with a bigger force you 
must have an adequate base system to support it and an adequate 
personnel force to man it properly. In other words, we must increase 
our combat capability. Now it follows that we should first operate 
what we have with the best possible efficiency. We are not doing 
that now. One of the main reasons is—— 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. First, are you satisfied in your own mind, as a 
military man, that what is contained in the present bill is sufficient 
to meet what you have in mind and what you have been talking 
about? 

General LeMay. I am not familiar in detail with what is in the 
present bill. However, I do not believe an overall total of $16% 
billion, which I understand is the total, will produce the force that 
we need. 

Senator CHAvez. Speaking first of availability of modern aircraft, 
do you feel that the $16% billion, after it is broken down for all pur- 
poses, will not be sufficient to meet the requirements of availability 
of the proper kind of aircraft? 

General LeMay. No, sir, I do not. 


AVAILABILITY OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. What about the availability of highly trained 
personnel? 

General LeMay. That is our greatest problem at the present time. 

Senator CHavez. Will you kindly elaborate a little on that subject, 
General, please? 

General LeMay. We, at the present time, have an overall reenlist- 
ment rate of 35 percent. However, in our critical skills, among our 
most technical people, the reenlistment rate is as low as 10 percent, 
These people of course require more training than the average. Their 
training is more costly and they are leaving us. In the higher skills, 
for instance, it takes about 3 years to properly qualify a man. You 
get a year’s profitable work out of him and then he returns to civilian 
life. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it not so, that as you increase the potential of 
the aircraft your technical people will have to be more skilled than they 
were before? 

General LeMay. The airplanes are becoming more complex requir- 
ing a higher degree of technical skill for their maintenance and we can 
expect that to continue in the future. 


AIRCRAFT REFUELING FORCE 


Senator CHavez. What about an adequate air refueling force? 
What are your views as to that? 

General LeMay. The state of the art of airplane construction at 
the present time requires that we use a refueling force to get the 
necessary range to get to the targets that we are interested in. We 
must maintain a force on the alert in the future which means on the 
alert in this country. It is too expensive in every respect to try to 
maintain a force overseas. In addition, it is more vulnerable overseas 
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both to direct action by a possible enemy and by political action 
which will prevent its being launched in time. Therefore, the job 
must be done from this country. That requires for our present 
weapons system a refueling force so that we can reach the targets. 
Senator CHavez. Are you talking about tankers? 
General LeMay. That is what I am talking about, the tankers. 


DISPERSED AND PROTECTED BASES 


Senator CHavez. On dispersed and protected bases, can you elab- 
orate a little further on that? Do you feel that the bases as they 
are now would not meet an emergency if it were to occur suddenly? 

General LeMay. No, it will not. We are jammed up on too few 
bases now. 

We are only going to have a couple of hours’ warning. So we have 
to disperse hom for that reason so that the alert force can get off 
quickly. We must present a greater target system to a possible 
enemy so that we can keep a portion of our a from being destroyed 
that will be sufficient to carry out our task. 


REQUIREMENT PRIORITY 


Senator SALToNsTALL. General, may I ask a very few questions, 
because you and I have been through this thing quite fully. You 
place your highest priorities in this order, first, personnel, second, 
bases, and third, airplanes, is that correct? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir; I would. 

Senator SatronsTALL. So that the crying need today is to get 


more trained people and keep them in the Air Force? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. I think we need an increased size of 
force but we should do something about the people first, the bases 
second, and the airplanes third. They all are concurrent actions, 
but I stress the personnel problem as being the most important one. 


PRESENT PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Senator SALTONsSTALL. Now our present personnel is 916,000 men. 

General LeMay. That is about right. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. With our goal for next year of 936,000. 
Now, to man all these airplanes that you say you want by 1960—you 
have enumerated the number of airplanes—if you get that full list 
that you set out in your prepared statement, how big an Air Force 
would you require? 

General LeMay. Are you talking about the Strategic Air Command 
or the entire Air Force? 

Senator SatronstTauy. I was talking about our whole Air Force. 

General LeMay. The Air Force now is operating under a manpower 
ceiling of 975,000. That is not adequate to properly man a 137-wing 
program. I think the figure to properly man that force would be 
something in the neighborhood of 1,200,000. Now, to meet my 
specific needs in the command, it depends on what portion of the 

roper manning you are going to give to the remainder of the Air 
orce. We will require some more people in the command to maintain 
a portion of our force on the alert 24 hours a day. We are not doing 
that now. We want to keep a portion on the alert 24 hours a day, 
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and we have to have more people to do it. The increase is not too 
big, but it is definitely an increase. 

Senator SatronsTatt. In round figures, you would say you need 
to increase the 975,000 limit to 1,200,000? 

General LeMay. Yes. To properly man the 137-wing program 
that we are embarked on now requires about 1,200,000. I think with 
proper shifting within that force we could get a properly manned 
Strategic Air Command on the alert. 


CAREER INCENTIVE AND BENEFITS LEGISLATION 


Senator SaLtronstTaLL. Now, so far as the Congress is concerned, 
it is my understanding that there are only two bills that have not been 
passed that will increase the incentives of men to stay in the service. 
The first is the officer augmentation bill and that is a bill that is very 
essential to the Air Force, is it not? 

General LeMay. I think it is important; yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Because that will change your Reserve 
officers into Regular officers. 

General LEMay. We are operating now with 82 percent of our 
force Reserve officers. 

' Senator SALTONSTALL, That is what [ understand. It will particu- 
larly affect the Air Force. Now, that bill is in the House committee 
and I understand it is on its way out for action. 

Now, the other bill is the career benefits bill which is before the 
Finance Committee. Those are the only two bills I understand, we 
have not passed. We have passed the medical benefits bill and so on. 
Are there any other bills that you know of? 

General LeMay. I think we have to do something about the pay. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Beyond what we have done? 

‘ General LeMay. Yes, sir, substantially beyond what you have 
one. 

Senator SaALronsTALL. That is a problem really we cannot consider 
between now and adjournment because there are no details before 
us that I know of. You do not know of any bill before us? 

General LeMay. I do not know of any bill that is before you. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So, as I say, the first priority that you give is 
personnel, agreeing that bases and planes have to come along con- 
currently, but the top need today is trained personnel. 

General LeMay. Yes, that is a true statement. I would consider 
the personnel problem to be most important. 


AIR BASE REQUIREMENTS 


Senator SALTonsTALL. Now the second problem is bases. Now the 
bills that we are considering on bases permits $871 million for the Air 
Force plus a transfer from the Army stock fund of $357 million more. 
So that would be $1,228 million in appropriations this year for airbases. 
Now, have you analyzed that at all with respect to your need if you 
are going to build the program up as you have recommended to 1960? 

General LeMay. No, sir; I have not done that. I am out in the 
field and I turn in my own requirements. What happens from there 
on I am not familiar with. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL, Now, on your own requirements, have you 
analyzed the bill with relation to those? 
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General LeMay. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You do not know how much of your require- 
ments that $1,228 million includes? 

General LeMay. No, sir; I do not know what the details are. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Of course we all agree that we have to have 
more bases if we have more planes. Now I did not get your figures 
accurately. You said we had to have —— bases, of which how many 
would be at home and how many abroad? ——-I think, were abroad, 
and I assume that would be at home. 

General LeMay. I was only talking about bases in this country, 
Senator. Some of these bases can be what we call satellite bases, 
which means that you do not have to have a full base. Some very 
austere facilities for gassing, parking, bombs, and communications 
will do the job—what we call home bases; that is, the big base where 
you could do all of your heavy maintenanc e, and satellite bases for 
parking your alert force and getting minimum training going on. 
But the heavy maintenance and things of that sort are done back at 
the home bases. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So when you use that word we want to be 
a little bit careful, so that we all understand each other. 

General LeMay. It would be better to say ‘“‘main base” and 
“satellite base.” 

Senator SALTONSTALL. A main base and an emergency base? 

General LeMay. No: it is not an emergency base. 

Senator CHAvez. It is an auxiliary base. 

General LeMay. It is an auxiliary base. 

Senator CHavez. That would be a better word than the word 
“satellite.” 

General LeMay. All right, sir, I will withdraw that and substitute 
“auxiliary.” 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now one thing interested me. You said 
by 1960, if I got your figures correctly, you should have —— B-—52’s 
in wings and ——— B-47’s and ——— tankers and ——— KC-—97 
tankers. Are those figures substantially correct? 

General LeMay. I said that is all I thought we could get without 
taking emergency measures. Our requirement is in excess of those 
figures. 

TOTAL BOMBERS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What has interested me particularly on that 
is that we have today an inventory of how many B—47’s? 

Senator Cuavez. General Bogart, can you answer that? 

General Boaarrt. No, sir; I do not have that figure. 

General LEMay. We have bombers and reconnaissance ver- 
sions of the B—47’s in combat units. 

Senator SatTonsTaLL. So that what you say in substance is that 
our whole building program should be based on B—52’s. 

General LeMay. That is correct, sir. The B—47’s we have 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have ample? 

General:;LEMay. We could use more if we had them right now, 
but when you build you want to build the most modern airplane you 
have available and the B—47’s are not the most modern. The B-52’s 
or the equivalent. If we can come up with something better some- 
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time later on in the time period, then we should buy that airplane. 
We should buy the most modern model that is available to us. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. You figure that by 1960, with the produc- 
tion requirements within our means we can build —— B—52’s? 
General LeMay. Yes, sir. 
Senator CHavez. May I interrupt at this point? That is what we 
can build. Is that what we should build or should we have some more? 
General LeMay. We could build more but it does no good to build 
just airplanes unless you have the bases, people and support to ade- 
quately operate them and take care of them. 


JET TANKERS 


Senator SatTronstaLL. Now if you would be willing to elaborate a 
little bit more—I think I understand, but I am not sure it should not 
be elaborated a little more. You stated you wanted —— jet tankers. 
Now you figure the equivalent of 1 jet tanker ts 1 B—52; do you not? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. The need for those from the point of view of 
the Stategic Air Force is that you can refuel at high altitudes? 

General LeMay. The jet tanker is a more efficient tool than the 
piston engine tanker because it extends the range of the bombers. 
The bomber does not have to come down to piston-engine altitudes to 
refuel. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now if this program that you have sug- 
gested could not be put through or had to be limited in someway, 
would you prefer to get along with fewer tankers and continue to get 
the ———— B-—52’s? 

General LeMay. I would have to do a little bit more war gaming 
to see what the proper balance would be. This is a balanced force. 
All of these various factors must be considered as a whole and what 
it can accomplish. We could try many different combinations. 

Senator SaALToNsTALL. As a layman I would suppose that a B—52, 
even if it did not have one supporting tanker, would be more valuable 
to you with half a tanker, so to speak? 

General LeMay. Yes; it could be used from the advanced bases 
for the deeper targets if you wanted to place them over there in a 
vulnerable position. It undoubtedly would give you more striking 
power if you had the necessary warning in order to get your force 
deployed properly. A surprise attack, however, is something different. 
The bomber without a tanker may be no good at all if it cannot reach 
its target. 

Senator SatronsTaLi. To reach its target and get home. 

General LeMay. Yes. 


INTERMEDIATE RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILE 


Senator SattonstaLL. Now you mentioned the ICBM and you 
mentioned one other ballistic or guided missile I did not catch. 

General LeMay. That was the intermediate range ballistic missile. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is the IRBM. 

General LeMay. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SaLtronsTALu. As a practical matter, General, the situation 
is that we know that we can build B—52’s, we know we can build 
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B-47’s and these other planes. The ICBM and the IRBM are 
still in the research and development stage and we are not sure that 
we will have those units by 1960. We are hopeful. 

General LeMay. That is true, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In your conception and my conception, too, 
that will be an offensive weapon. 

General LeMay. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. A strategic offensive weapon. 

General LeMay. Yes. 


COST OF PROGRAM 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now you have stated, General, and I think 
quite correctly, that you do not know what the cost of this program 
will be. 

General LeMay. Yes, sir; we know in round numbers. However, 
you will remember in Mr. Symington’s committee the Air Staff was 
to submit the estimate of the cost of the program we proposed. 
I understand that that is about ready to come over now. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have not seen that. A B—52 today costs 
somewhere between $8,250,000 and $10 million; is that a fair figure? 

General LeMay. It depends on what you are adding to the cost of 
the airplane. I think the figure that is generally used is around 
$8 million for a B—52. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That cost, we are told, is increasing. Then 
$8 million; and how many of the ——— planes do you have now? 

General LEMay. We have about —— now. 


Senator SALTONSTALL. So you have about ——— planes to build in 
the next 4 years. If my figures are correct, that would be approxi- 
mately ———— for B-52 construction? 

General LeMay. In the next few years. 


ADDITIONAL BASES NEEDED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now there is one more question that comes 
to my mind asl ask that. If we build this year approximately $1,228 
million worth of bases with the bases that we have, have you any 
knowledge from the overall picture, of how many more bases will be 
necessary ? 

General LeMay. As I say, I do not know exactly what is in this 
year’s budget so I cannot answer. We have a requirement for the 
size force that we think we are capable of producing and for ——— bases; 
I own 37 now. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have 37 now? 

General LeMay. Thirty-seven in the command now. 

Senator SaLronstTaLu. Thirty-seven bases and what this requires 
is bases and ——— auxiliary ones. 

General LeMay. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that does give us some idea. That 
would say that you need ———— new home bases, and how many of 
the auxiliary bases do you have now? 

General LEMay. I do not have any. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. So it would be a total of new auxiliary 
bases and ——— new home bases. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Now let me ask you just one or two more questions. There is in 
the budget as submitted to us $6,048,500,000 for aircraft and related 
procurement. Have you any recommendation as to how much that 
should be increased if it should be increased at all, to start on your 
program? 

General LeMay. I cannot answer that one because I do not know 
what is in the $6,048.5 million or whatever the figure was that you 
gave for Strategic Air Command and what is in for other commands. 
I have not seen the breakdown in this year’s budget at all. 

Senator Sattonstauu. General Bogart, do you have any figures on 
that? 

General Bocarrt. Senator Saltonstall, I have some figures which per- 
tain to this proposal of the Strategic Air Command. While I do not 
have the total support cost, I believe I could give you an order of 
magnitude of the figures you are talking about here. At the present 
time there is about $3,225 million in the budget for fiscal 1957 for 
procurement of strategic weapons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The figures are of no use to us unless the 
figures are on the record. 

General Bocarr. Let me give you the figure this way. The require- 
ment for fiscal 1957 to start this plan off would be about ———— so the 
difference is about ————. 

Senator CHAvez. That is for related procurement. 

General Bocarr. That is for aircraft and related procurement only, 
sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then putting into figures what General 
LeMay has said, for the 1957 budget which we are now considering 
there is $3,225 million for aircraft procurement of B—52’s and other 
requirements of the Strategic Air Command. 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLuy. And to put in what General LeMay recom- 
mends for his command would require in addition to that approxi- 
mately ——-— more. 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLu. Does that — include bases? 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


General Bocart. No, sir, that is aircraft and related procurement. 
The figure for military construction would be approximately another 
——-.-. In order to do that, sir, we would have, of course, to change 
our construction procedure because we feel that at the present time 
we have a capability of somewhere in the order of $1% billion to put 
under contract under our present procedures. We would have to 
change, yousee. Now we are using the engineers and we sre using the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks for procurement. Undoubtedly we would 
have to use another construction agency or do direct contracting of our 
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own in order to reach a capability of that amount. In other words, 
we would have to have a third source of contracting capability. 
Senator Cuavez. In order to do it within the time limit? 
General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. You see, that would con- 
siderably more than double the requirement against our present 
construction capability for 1957. 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Senator SaALTonsTaLL. Now just one other figure. Can you give 
us any estimate for the 1957 increase of the personnel required? 
The personnel as [ understand it, for 1957, is approximately increased 
from $16,000 to 936,000, running up to 975,000 in 1959. Now, I think 
the general suggested 1,200,000 by 1960. 

General LeMay. That was an overall figure used for the Air Force 
to properly man the 137-wing program. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is an accurate statement of what you 
said, 1,200,000? 

General LeMay. What we are talking about under this augmented 
program for this program alone is about —— people. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. By 1960? 

General LeMay. By 1960; yes, sir. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. Do you have any figures on that, General 
Bogart? 

General Boacarrt. Yes, sir, for the Strategic Air Command, sir, our 
estimate—and I must say these are estimates because we do not 
make up our total requirements this way—but our estimate is that 
there is about $802 million in the budget now. This would run it to 
eight forty. So this is about a $38 million differential there for fiscal 
year 1957. The big differential, of course, is in fiscal year 1959 and 
fiscal year 1960. If you want our total estimate on this, sir, as far as 
Strategic Air Command alone is concerned—this does not include the 
Air Materiel Command additional cost because I have not been able 
to run those out except for procurement—but when we exclude 
depot operations and things like that, it appears that the total 
differential for fiscal year 1957 would be on the order of $3.8 billion. 

Senator SattonstaLu. That is for the whole Air Force? 

General Bocarr. No, sir, this is only for Strategic Air Command. 
The other costs in fiscal year 1957 would not be material. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SatronsTaLu. I would respectfully ask if General Bogart 
could submit those figures in a condensed statement so that they are 
clear. 

General Bogart. I will be very happy to. 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee. ) 


FISCAL SITUATION 


Senator SaALronsTaLL. Now that, General, does not include the 
Air Defense Command at all? 

General Bogart. This is the Strategic Air Command only. The 
figures I have given you are differential figures between what we now 
have in the budget and what would have to go in the budget in order 
to meet this program increase as indicated for fiscal year 1957. 
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Senator SALronsTaLL. That would not include General Partridge’s 
recommendation? 

General Bocart. No, sir. 

General LEMay. My command is not capable of turning out good 
budget cost figures, but our rough calculations indicate that the force 
we propose could be supported with about $8 billion a year. That is 
just for the Strategic Air Command. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That would be by 1960? 

General LeMay. It would average out that between now and 1960 
if you made the decision to go to this proposed force. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You mean average out annually? 

General LeMay. Annually; yes, sir. This size force could be sup- 
ported with about $8 billion a year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that would be the Strategic Air Command 
and then we would have the Tactical Air Command and we would 
have all the other related Air Force figures. 

General LeMay. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. General, that is our problem, as I see it, on 
this committee. It is a question of figures, to put any recommenda- 
tions that a commander like yourself, whose sincerity we appreciate 
and whose integrity we appreciate, into practical figures. That is 
our problem, looking over the overall situation. 

Let me ask just one more question. Have you personal intimate 
knowledge of the program and the advancement of the program of 
the ICBM? 

General LeMay. I keep relatively abreast of what is going on, but 
not in detail; no. I keep abreast of it because eventually it will be 
assigned to us and we want to make sure that the actual combat 
knowledge of the command is ground into the development of the 
weapon. So we follow it very closely. But it is not our responsibility 
to bring the program along. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you very much, General. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLENDER. General, how are you? 

General LeMay. Fine. 


PREPARATION OF 1957 BUDGET 


Senator ELLenpeR. To what extent were your recommendations 
followed in preparing the 1957 budget? 

General LEMay. We make up our portion of the budget out at the 
command, stating our requirements to carry out the mission assigned 
and then send that in. From time to time we make recommendations 
as to size of the force we should have based on what we think the enemy 
capability will be and our own position at that time. Those are two 
different things. We prepare a budget for the new program that we 
are told to do; but we go beyond that and recommend the proper size 
force that we think is necessary to carry out our assigned task. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, does the present budget for 1957 as 
originally submitted provide for all of the money that you asked for? 

Genial LeMay. You understand that I submit my budget and 
I never see it again until it gets through the Congress. 

Senator ELLenpER. You are familiar with what is being asked, 
are you not? You are now, I presume, acquainted with the amount 
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of money that we are asked to appropriate and that part which should 
be given to your command? 

General LeMay. No, I am not. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why is that? 


BUDGET CUT 


General LeMay. Because I do not know what portion of my re- 
quirements have been deleted, because when they added up all the 
requirement of all the commands in the Air Force, of which mine was 
just a part, the answer was something over $20 billion. It was cut 
in the Defense Department to $16.5 billion and I do not know what 
portion of my requirements were cut out along with the others. 

Senator ELLENDER. You were not called in consultation? 

General LeMay. No. 

Senator ELLeENDER. When this cut was made? 

General LeMay. During the review process in the Pentagon. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am sorry I was not here to listen to all your 
testimony. I had to be with another committee. But judging from 
your testimony it would seem to me that much more money than has 
been budgeted is being requested by you; 

General LeMay. That is correct. I turn in my recommendations 
to the Department of the Air Force as to what I think should be done. 

It is the responsbility of the Air Force and the Department of De- 
fense to weigh those decisions and come up with a program. Then, 
as a good soldier, I must support the program and try to get the job 
done the way my superiors want it done. I do that. I have been 
talking about my personal recommendations in the past; what I ner- 
sonally think is necessary. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Of course that is what you did, I presume. 
When you set your figures to prepare the 1957 budget, you certainly 
used your own personal judgment as to what you thought was necessary. 

General LeMay. That is correct. 


BUDGET SUBMISSION 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, when did you submit that? How long 
ago has it been? 

General LeMay. We submitted our budget at the regular time. 
It was in July last year. 


BUDGET REVISION 


Senator ELLENDER. To what extent have you revised that budget, 
either upward or downward, since that time? 

General LeMay. I have not revised the 1957 budget at all because 
after it leaves my hands we no longer have influence on it. 

Senator ELLENpeER. In the light of what has been brought out with 
respect to the Russian’s capability in recent months, you have not 
revised the budget from what it was in 1957, I mean last July? 

General LeMay. We turn in the budget once a year; the 1957 
budget went in last year. The 1958 budget that goes in certainly 
will reflect an additional requirement. In addition to that we are 
constantly turning in additional requirements. These are recom- 
mendations from us as to what our future programs should be to 
meet this threat. But the budget figures only go in once a year. 
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DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Senator ELLENDER. Where do you get your information in order to 
determine what your requirements are? 

General LeMay. We have tasks assigned to us by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. We are told what to do by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; what 
our job is. Then we take the best intelligence estimate that we can 
get of the Russian capabilities. That is the nationally agreed intelli- 
gence estimate. It is a combination of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Army Intelligence Agency, the Air Force, and the Navy. 

Senator ELLenpER. Now are you familiar with that before you 
make your estimates? 

General LeMay. Certainly. 

Senator ELLENpER. You are told everything? 

General LeMay. Certainly. 

Senator ELLENpER. After you make your own estimates, then that 
goes to the Chiefs and sometimes it is trimmed and sometimes it is 
not? 

General LeMay. It goes to Headquarters, USAF, and then to the 
Department of Defense; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. They are the last word. Now, are you saying 
to us now that in the light of what has happened here recently in 
Russia, that is, finding out that they have advanced more quickly 
than we had anticipated, that you are still banking on the original 
budget you made for 1957? 


SUPPORT OF BUDGET 


General LeMay. No. I support that budget because that is the 
way my boss wants it done. My original requirement was for a much 
higher figure. 

Senator ELLENDER. Based on the same facts as they had? 

General LeMay. I thought it was necessary then. I think it is 
more necessary now because we have had additional information in the 
year that has elapsed since I presented that figure. 

Senator ELLenpER. So that what you really recommended when this 
budget was first presented is what you are now recommending today? 

General LeMay. I would increase the figure because there has been 
some additional information. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender, may I clarify one thing right 
there? I asked him to give us his personal opinion as to the necessity 
for increases or decreases, not considering that, being a good soldier, 
he was accepting what the Department of Defense did. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I gathered from the answer he 
just gave. In fixing what you think is necessary to what extent do 
you consider what should be done or what is being done by our 
so-called friends across the seas, our allies? 

General LeMay. We give that every consideration. 

Senator ELLENpER. Are you familiar with what they are going to 
do? 

General LeMay. Yes, but with repect to my mission it is negligible. 

Senator ELLeENpER. In other words, we are carrying the ‘hole load. 

General LeMay. We are carrying the whole load in this airpower 
battle. They have no strategic air capability at all. 
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Senator ELLENDER. That holds true all over the world? 
General LeMay. Yes, sir. 


AID FROM ALLIES 


Senator ELLENDER. Now you said a moment ago that we had so 
many bases at present, you needed more, and that some of them were 
located in this country and you needed some bases abroad. Now to 
what extent do we receive aid from the people abroad when these 
bases are erected? 

General LEMay. Their part consisted in making the bases available 
to us. They agreed to let us go in and build one. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is all, but we pay to build it, we pay for 
the land in most cases, we pay for everything? 

General LeMay. We pay for the cost of the base. 

Senator CHAvEz. Sometimes we pay rental. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Yes, I know that. I am familiar with that. 


IMPACT OF DEFENSE BUDGET ON UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


Now here is another question I would like to ask, General, with 
all due sincerity. I know you are the finest kind of American. What 
weight do you give in presenting a budget and seeing what is neces- 
sary, as to the impact that these huge expenditures will have on our 
own economy and, if continued, may result in the destruction of our 
own economy and thereby bring to our own shores the very thing that 
is fighting us now? 

General LeMay. To some extent, yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do you say “to some extent”? Should 
it not be to the full extent? I have often contended this. I do not 
care how much of a big Army, Navy and Air Force you have. If 
the load is so great that it will weigh us down and destroy initiative 
and destroy our way of life, what is the use? 

General LeMay. I agree with everything you say. I know there 
are a lot of people in this country who believe that we can go on 
without balancing the budget. I do not personally believe that. 
However, my job is to present to the Department of Defense what I 
think my needs are to carry out the tasks I have been assigned. If 
the bill is too high, it is up to the Department of Defense in conjunc- 
tion with other departments of the Government to come up with a 
program for national defense that is within our means to provide. 


PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM FORMULATION 


Senator ELLENDER. To what extent, General, are you consulted in 
your capacity in deciding what they present to you is necessary? In 
other words, you say that they gave you certain tasks to perform or 
give you what they need. And you, in turn, prepare for that even- 
tuality. Now to what extent are you consulted to determine whether 
or not there is a solid basis for their assumption? To what extent 
are you consulted in that respect before the plan is presented to us? 

General LeMay. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have assigned roles or 
missions to the various branches of the service and to me definitely, 
because I operate under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, not under the Air 
Force. So with that task, that job they have given me to do, I 
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prepare plans to do it and I submit requirements and recommendations 
for the size of force I should have to do that. However, they do not 
in all cases grant what I want. That is the decision of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is to meet the plans that they say are 
necessary. You are not consulted in devising these plans, are you? 

reneral LeMay. They do not devise my detailed plans. I am 
given the job of doing that. 

Senator ELtenprErR. [ understand. When the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
say, ‘‘We think the Russians are going to do so and so, now General 
LeMay, it is your job now to tell us what is necessary to meet the foe 
in the event that he does what we think he will do.” 

General LeMay. I do not know of any statement by the Joint 
aaa of Staff that they think the Russians are going to do a certain 
thing. 

Senator ELutenpER. That is the point I am trying to get at. Gen- 
eral Gruenther appeared before our committee and explained to us 
how this was worked out, how people in his own Department took 
sides with each other and said, “This is what we think the Russians 
are going to do, this is what the other side says we are going to do to 
defeat the Russians.” I wonder if such procedure is followed in the 
Air Force in order to obtain from you plans to meet this? 

General LeMay. Certainly, that is going on all the time, but it 
would be foolish for anyone to come out and say, ‘‘This is the Russian 
plan,” and try to prepare against that. You must prepare against 
all capabilities that the Russians have. In other words, you must 
prepare against their capability, not what you think they are actually 
going to do, because you may be wrong. 


SOVIET INTERCONTINENTAL MISSILE 


Senator ELLtenpER. Now, that brings up this question: You are 
pleading now for more bombers, B-—52’s. In giving your estimate 
of that number of bombers, what weight have you given to this new 
intercontinental missile that the Russians are supposed to have 
perfected? 

General LeMay. We have considered every factor that we can 
think of in coming up with the answer that we have, every one, 
everything we know about it, everything that our professional 
experience tells us we should consider. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that even though you are satisfied that the 
Russians do have the missile, that they could shoot it from Moscow 
and maybe to any part of our country here, on Washington, New 
York, Boston, you would still recommend B-52’s? 

General LeMay, That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now what is your basis for that? Because if 
we are to follow through with that—and I do not know a thing about 
it, General, I am just asking—if I am to understand from the informa- 
tion I get principally from the newspapers and other sources here and 
there, that if this intercontinental missile is what it is tooted up to be, 
it can be shot from Russia so as to strike almost any part of our own 
country, if you know that to be true, if you know that such a thing as 
that exists, I cannot see why it is that you are going to have us spend 
as much as to build these B-52’s. 
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General LEMay. Now what you read in the newspapers is not 
quite true, Senator. I cannot grind 25 or 30 years’ experience into 
why we come up with that into a 1- or 2-minute answer here. To 
start off with, the intercontinental missile has been blown up all out 
of proportion to its real importance. It is not the ultimate weapon. 
It will be another weapon in our arsenal. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator ELLenpeErR. So that the assumption I made that such a 
missile is in existence and that it will be ready soon, you do not 
believe? 

General LEMay. I do not. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. I have stated on many occasions, and I hope 
that I am wrong, that the Russians are winning this cold war in that 
they are causing us to spend these huge amounts that you are now 
suggesting, and I am confident if we are to follow what Mr. Dulles 
stated recently, that we have to spend on an average of $40 billion a 
year in the next few years for our security, that we will not need any 
armed services to help us because we are just going to lose what we 
have, we are going to lose our form of government, our way of life, 
just as certainly as you are sitting in that chair. 

Senator CuHavez. Should we not do something to try to protect it 
and secure it? 

Senator ELtenpEerR. We have been doing that, Senator Chavez. 
As I stated on television yesterday, we have spent $53 billion with 
our allies since 1945. We have spent $42 billion since Marshall aid 
began, and what is happening? As General LeMay says right now, 
I thought when I voted for that, at least in 1948, that our friends 
would be capable of assisting us and would assist us. But we find 
ourselves now, as General LeMay just stated, carrying the whole load 
all over the world. 

General LeMay. Just a minute, Senator, I did not say that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, it is in the record. 

General LeMay. I said they did not help us in the Strategic Air 
Command mission. 

Senator ELLENDER. Oh, sure, they help you in north Africa. The 
English are there to help in Malaya to save their tin. 

Senator Cuavez. I saw you on television last night and agreed 
completely with you. I have been voting for foreign aid over and 
over again, but I am getting to the point where I think we have to do 
it ourselves and that is why I am interested in General LeMay’s 
testimony. 

Senator ELLeENDER. That is exactly the position I took yesterday. 
To me it is just useless to be spending the money that we are now 
spending and add to that when we have to carry the whole load. 

Senator Cuavez. I would rather give it to our Defense Department 
than in the way of foreign aid. 

Senator ELLENDER. I bet you there is not a Congressman or Senator 
who voted for the Marshall plan who would have voted for the 
Marshall plan had he known that after all this money was expended 
and we put our friends on their feet, still we would have to carry the 
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whole load. They would not have’ voted for that plan. I know I 
would not. 
SUPPORT OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator Cuavez. In order to clarify another thing, General: As I 
understood you, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submit a task for you to 
turn out; you do it, using your experience, your judgment and your 
investigation. You submit your plans and your estimates to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. They might approve it and they might cut it down. 
If they do cut it down, you as a good soldier, notwithstanding that 
your personal opinion differs, stand behind what the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff do. 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator ELLEeNpER. Is it not possible sometimes that this task given 
to you may be exaggeraged? That is why I asked you a while ago if 
you were acquainted with the facts and the reasons why this task was 
asked of you. You say you are not consulted on that. 

General LeMay. I do not get in on the Joint Chiefs of Staff discus- 
sions; no. 

Senator ELLENpER. So that when a task is given to you or to the 
Navy or to the Army, that is based on information that is exclusively 
within the reach of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and then they present 
this task to you and you come back with what you think is necessary. 
Then since you do not know what they base their view on, that is 
to perform this task, you are not in a position to say whether the cut 
should be 10 percent, 15 percent or what it should be. 

General LeMay. That is correct, and it is not my job to question 
it but to go ahead and carry out the program I am assigned. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES ADVOCATED 


Senator ELLENDER. But now you are advocating at the moment, 
Ilo 


as I understood you, a little more than what was allowed you. 

General LeMay. That is correct and that was the question that 
was asked me. 

Senator ELLenpgER. And that is based on new information that 
you, yourself, evidently must have obtained since the submission by 
you of your budget estimate. 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now what was the basis of this new evidence 
you got? Where did you get it? What was the source of that infor- 
mation and how does it differ from what the Chiefs of Staff have? 

yeneral LeMay. It came from the national intelligence estimate. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff, of course, have the same information avail- 
able to them. 

Senator ELLENpER. So that what you are now asking for may or 
may not be recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, this is your 
own personal opinion? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will not take but 
a minute or two. I am compelled to go to another meeting. 
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PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


General LeMay, I have heard you discuss for several years your 
problem on personnel. You refer to electronics men and technical 
men of that kind, do you not, when you speak of your personnel? 
Is that one of your top problems at least? 

General LeMay. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Stennis. Do you not think to get these electronics men 
that you need, you are going to have to have some plan outside the 
military formula, the military jacket? Are you not going to have to 
employ these men from civilian sources? 

General LeMay. No, sir; I do not believe that. That is the worst 
thing you can do to the armed services; just by even thinking about it. 

Senator Stennis. I am not thinking about the armed services as 
a whole. I am thinking of your competing with General Electric and 
RCA and these other companies that take your men away so much. 

General LeMay. That is correct, we are going to have to compete 
with those companies. You cannot contract to have the maintenance 
done. You must have some military people if you are going to expect 
to fight. We must have military discipline and sadtoatal them. 

Senator Stennis. You have to have some men that you can send 
where you want them to go. 

General LeMay. That is correct. Now if those people are not 
qualified to take care of the material you are not going to get the job 
done. You cannot expect to hire civilians to come in and do it and 
pay them a price that competes with industry and tell your soldier 
you will not pay him because he is in uniform. 

Senator Stennis. My point is that you men have to have these 
technical men, you have to train them. It costs you a great deal and 
then you lose them to private enterprise. You are going to have to 
continue to get them one way or another. I get the idea that these 
bills come in for increase for the military all the way across the board 
and all the way down the line in order to attract these technicians 
and others. I do not believe that in that plan you will get out of 
Congress what you deserve to get for these technicians and electronics 
men. I think you will have to get out of that military formula and 
devise some other way and come in here with a formula that we can 
pass and get these men. 


ADEQUATE MILITARY PAY 


General LeMay. I think you are going to have to pay the military 
people for the skills they possess and the work they do. 

Senator Stennis. We hear that all the time. Generally, I think you 
are correct. But what I want to do is to get you the men you want 
on these special jobs. 1 wanted your help on it. I believe I see part 
of your problem. 

General LeMay. I have made recommendations to the Air staff on 
what I think must be done to accomplish this job. By and large it is 
the same conclusion that any business or industrial enterprise would 
come to in carrying out their job. When they are going to produce 
something they need people to do it; they go out and hire them. I 
know of no other answer to it. You have to go out and hire your 
military people. 
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Senator Srpnnis. I think vou are right, but you cannot hire 
thousands and thousands of others under this military formula to get 
these few you need and you suffer because of that system in my 
opinion. 

General LeMay. We do not advocate an increase in pay for all the 
nonskilled people we need. We need very few of them in the Air 
Force. I am not advocating that we pay a cook, a truckdriver or 
anyone else the same salary that we pay these radar technicians or 
jet engine mechanics or things of that sort. 

Senator Stennis. May we have a copy of your statement. Is that 
going to be given to us? 

General LeMay. The one I gave here? 

Senator STHNNIS. Yes. 

General LeMay. You can have it. 

Senator CHAvez. Submit it for the record. 

Senator Stennis. I did not know whether you had extra copies 
available. 

PRIORITY IN REQUIREMENTS 


As I understand the present situation you emphasized the need of 
people and then bases and then planes. Isn’t that what you said 
awhile ago? 

General LEMay. We need an increased combat capability. We 
need more airplanes, we need a bigger force. In the order of priority 
of their importance, people, bases, airplanes; because it does not do 
any good to buy airplanes unless you provide the people, the bases 
and the support for them. 

Senator Stennis. You made the statement that you did not feel 
you were operating at the highest degree of efficiency. What were 
vou referring to there? 

General LeMay. I am referring to the fact that we are jammed up 
with too many airplanes on bases because the bases have not been 
provided. In my command, for instance, half of my people have 
been with me less than a year and I only have 8 percent that have 
been with me more than 4 years, and that is not a good professional 
force. If I had more skill in that force, a higher degree of technical 
ability in the force, I could produce more combat capability with the 
airplanes that I have. 

Senator Stennis. To keep these technical men that you refer to, 
do you have a bill in here or does the Defense Department have any 
special bill on that? I have not heard of any. 

General LeMay. They have not; no. 

Senator STENNIs. But you have made the recommendation. 

General LeMay. I have. 

Senator Ropertson. General, our distinguished colleague from 
Louisiana referred to a small increase that you had recommended, but 
I understood that you had recommended $3.8 billion. 


FORCE REQUIRED 


General LeMay. I did not recommend any specific figure dollar- 
wise, Senator. That is not my job. I recommend the size of the 
force that I require. 
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CySenator Ropertson. How did our colleague get the figure that he 
gave to me that you wanted ——— more for aircraft, ———- more for 
bases or fields, for general procurement, ——— for operations 
and maintenance and $38 million for personnel which added up to 
$3.8 billion plus? 

General LeMay. I gave a size force that I thought we should 
have. Someone then asked a question of what the additional cost 
would be. General Bogart who is the Director of Budget in the 
Air Force gave those figures in round numbers. 

Senator Ropertson. How does that correspond with the recom- 
mendation that you made to the Joint Chiefs of Staff before they 
gave us the present budget of $5 billion for the Strategic Air Force? 

General LEMay. You were not here when we started the hearings, 
Senator. I pointed out that | was giving my personal opinion as to 
what I required to carry out the tasks that had been assigned to me; 
that that was not the program that was agreed upon by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

B-52 BOMBER PROCUREMENT 


Senator Rospertson. Do you know whether or not, if we should 
add ———— dollars to the procurement primarily of B—52 bombers 
which you need the most, you could get them built? 

General LeMay. The plan that I submitted can be built, yes, sir. 

Senator Rospertson. You submitted a number. They say it costs 
an additional ————. We cannot translate ‘‘l want so many air- 
planes” into dollars. Somebody has to do that for us. We do not 
know what they cost. 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator Ropertson. When you said, ‘I want so many,” they said, 
“It will cost ————,” you assume that is the correct figure? 

General LeMay. Yes. 

Senator Rosertson. That is what you think we ought to have? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator Ropertson. If we get that many, we also need more bases. 

General LeMay. More bases and better people; more people. 

Senator Ropertson. And then your budget officer said the number 
of additional bases that we will need to disperse what we already have 
and put some more on will cost —-—— 

General Bogart. That is right, that is for fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Rosertson. And that your general procurement plan 
would cost — 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, in 1957. 

Senator Rosertson, And operations and maintenance ————? 

General LEMay. Roughly, yes, sir. 

Senator Ronertson. And then this $38 million for personnel. 
Does that mean more personnel or higher pay personnel? 

General LeMay. Both, sir, in fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Ropertson. You know that we can get the B—52’s. You 
do not know when, if ever, we can get the 5-000-mile missile. 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator Rosertson. If we get it you do not know where it is going 
to land after we have pulled the trigger on this side? 
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MISSILE~MANNED BOMBER MOST EFFECTIVE ATTACK 


General LeMay. We agree that we will get it all right but we do 
not know that the accuracy will be what we feel we should have. 
All of our studies indicate that the most effective attack for a long 
time to come, even after we get the missile, will be a combination 
missile-manned bomber attack. The manned bomber will be in the 
picture for a long time to come. 

Senator Ropertson. Do you feel if we do not step up our Strategic 
Air Force along the lines you have recommended that we are going 
to lose superiority in the air? 

General LeMay. I feel that. 

Senator Rospgrtson. Do you feel that we do not have too long to 
make the decision as to whether we are going to keep superiority or not? 

General LeMay. The latest Intelligence figures that we have as 
compared to our program that is in effect now show that by 1958-59, 
somewhere in there, the Russians will have as many bombers as we 
have. 

Senator Ronertson. You mean big ones? 

General LEMay. As many total bombers. They will have twice 
as many of the heavy bombers as we have in that time period. 


CUT IN MILITARY OR FOREIGN AID 


Senator Ropertson. We have no right to expect you to tell us 
how to finance the defense any more than to tell us how to finance 
the civil functions of the Government or any other function of the 
Government. Fortunately, we expect to wind up this fiscal year with 


a substantial surplus anywhere from a billion and a half to two billion 
dollars. Next year we have a prospective surplus on the basis of 
present taxation, and while the present taxation is heavy we just have 
not quite gone broke under it, I would say. Now if we were bothered 
by a choice to maintain a defense establishment geared to a sound 
economy, between cutting $1 billion of military aid from the foreign 
program and adding $1 billion of military aid to our program, which, 
as a military man, would you do? 

General LEMay. My duties have not required me to go too closely 
into the foreign aid program. However, I am inclined to agree with 
Senator Ellender that maybe we are not getting full value received 
for some of the money that we are giving. 


LAST LOOK AT PROBLEM 


Senator Ropertson. I have one other question, General. Is this 
additional program which the budget officer said would cost about 
$3.8 billion more than we have in the pending budget, the program 
that you favored before you got the additional information concerning 
the strength and the progress of the development of the Russians, or 
is this the last word on that subject? 

General LeMay. I submitted our last look at the problem. 

Senator Ronertson. This is your last look? 

General LeMay. The force that we require now, based on the 
latest Intelligence estimate of the Russian’s force is larger than we 
can possibly produce between now and when it will be necessary. We 
just cannot do it unless we go into all-out emergency measures. 
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Senator Rospertson. Which we are not going to do. 

General LeMay. So I have submitted a force that I think we can 
produce in that time and the cost for that force alone, Strategic Air 
Command, is about $8 billion a year. I think it is well within the 
resources of the country to do that. I think it is well within the 
ability of the country to do it, without going to emergency measures. 
Whether it will be enough or not I do not know. Our calculations 
are that it will not be enough. 

Senator Rospertson. But whether it proves to be enough or not, 
you think that if we gave the Strategic Air Command in this budget 
$8 billion to distribute it between the planes, the bases, the procure- 
ment, operations and the personnel, you could efficiently and effec- 
tively use that much money in the coming fiscal year? 

General LeMay. That is right. 

Senator Rosertson. That makes it very clear to me. 

Senator CuHavez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Personally, I would comment that although General LeMay has 
assumed great responsibility, has many problems to cope with in his 
capacity as head of SAC, he does not seem to have acquired many 
gray hairs since we conferred with him in Wiesbaden when he took 
command over there 9 years ago. 

General LeMay. I think there are some more gray hairs, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. They do not seem to be too apparent. I hope 
there will not be too many. 


REASON 


General, I am greatly disturbed by your prepared statement 
although I have not served on this subcommittee except in the 84th 
Congress and therefore cannot qualify as being a military expert. 
You say we are lagging behind, rapidly losing superiority in the air. 
I do not hold you responsible for many of the problems which may have 
retarded our progress in the air. I wonder if you can tell us definitely 
whether lack of funds during the past fiscal year that we are closing on 
the 30th of this month has in anyway been responsible for not making 
as much progress as we should? 

General LeMay. Yes; I think that is a fair statement. With more 
money, certainly we could have done better. 

Senator DworsHak. We had $15 billion in the Air Force. I do 
not know how much of that $15 billion for this fiscal year SAC had. 
Do you know? 

General LeMay. I think $6 billion. 


AVAILABLE B-—52’s 


Senator DworsHak. You said that we had about ———— B-—52’s 
available. 

General LeMay. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. How many are you asking for in this next 
fiscal year? 

General LeMay. I think we can look at the program and add them 
up and tell you how many are in the program for the coming year. 
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Senator DworsHak. But you have testified and acknowledged 
that we have only ——— B-—52’s available now. 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. They cost us approximately $8 million which 
means that those planes cost approximately dollars. 

General LeMay. Yes. 


EFFECT OF LEAD TIME 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, I think it is most significant 
that the cost of the —— B-—52’s is approximately of our Air 
Force budget for this fiscal year. 

General Bogart. Senator Dworshak, I think the point is that 
those ——— B—52’s were bought out of the very early procurement funds, 
probably fiscal 1954 and 1955. You see, you have an 18-month 
lead time. At the present time we have procurement scheduled and 
funds in the budget to buy approximately B-—52’s that are funded 
through fiscal year 1959. 

Senator DworsHak. That is just the point I am trying to stress, 
that if we are retarded in any way, then something is wrong, and I do 
not place any responsibility or censure on you or SAC, General LeMay, 
but if we have been lagging in making available B—52’s, what is respon- 
sible? Are we getting full cooperation from the aircraft industry or 
the firms building these planes or what is wrong? I am inclined to 
believe that we have not been niggardly in providing funds for the Air 
Force. $15 billion this year. Let us look at facts and see what is 
responsible. Can you enlighten us? 

General LeMay. The reason you have not been getting more 
B-—52’s is because they have not been in the program. 

Senator DworsHak. What was in the program before? 

General LeMay. The B-47, some B—52’s. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the plane you are using now at 
Mountain Home Air Base. I saw the B-47’s there last November. 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that an obsolete plane? 

General LeMay. No, it is not. 


B—47’8 IN USE 


Senator DworsHak. How many of those do we have currently in 
use? 

General LeMay. We have 33 wings which amounts to some 1,485 
in combat units. 

Senator DworsHak. Do we have to stake our entire safety and 
welfare and future on the fact that we have only ——- B—52’s but we 
do have in excess of ———- B-47’s? Could you not do a pretty good job 
for SAC with B-47’s? 

General LeMay. I will do what I can, but in the time period I am 
talking about it will not do the job. 

Senator DworsHak. Is that because Russia and the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain have been making great progress in the last 
few years? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. And are gaining superiority with their aircraft? 
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AIR SUPERIORITY 


General LeMay. Under our present plans that we have for our 
force between now and 1960 and what we estimate the Russians will 
have in that time period, air superiority transfers to the Russians from 
our hands. 

Senator DworsHak. Then am I justified in concluding from what 
you have just said that we have not particularly lacked money, 
adequate funds for SAC, to build up the Air Force, but rather that we 
have been somewhat dilatory in making available B—52’s, that some- 
body has been responsible for not keeping abreast of this, whether it is 
the aircraft industry or our Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General LEMay. We have in existence now the 137-wing program 
for the Air Force laid down several years ago. In my opinion that is 
now obsolete and should be changed. 

Senator DworsHak. In what respect? 

General LeMay. It should be increased. The composition should 
change—of the types of wings. 

Senator DworsHak. Do we not do that progressively instead of 
making it an abrupt change? 


DELAY IN I7-WING PROGRAM 


General LeMay. No, we do not. Wehave not. The program for 
the attainment of the 137-wing force has been delayed progressively 
due to a lack of funds. Now I do not necessarily mean that the Con- 
gress has not voted what the administration has asked for, but it has 
not been available to the Defense Establishment. 

Senator DworsuHak. Are you talking about the Air Force as a whole 
or just SAC? 

General LeMay. I am talking about the Air Force as a whole. 
The 137-wing program has been delayed, stretched out now, so that 
it will not be completed until the next fiscal year. 

Senator DworsHak. A few billion dollars. It seems to me we 
should have accomplished something worth while in this past fiscal 
year, 

General LeMay. We have accomplished something, and I think 
you have gotten your money’s worth. 

Senator DworsHak. I had in mind asking the question that Sena- 
tor Ellender asked about what assistance and cooperation we are 
receiving from our allies abroad. I was again disturbed when you 
said, and I caught the distinction, that the United States was carrying 
the entire load so far as SAC is concerned. That opens the possibilities 
that probably our allies abroad are rendering some worthwhile assist- 
ance in other channels. Do you know about that or is that precisely 
the responsibility of somebody else? 


CAPABILITY IN NATO 


General LeMay. We have the only strategic capability—strategic 
air capability in the NATO organization. So we must carry that full 
load. But I did not mean that the other countries were not making a 
contribution to the overall defense of all of us. 
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Senator DworsHak. In what respect are they doing that? We are 
building bases over there but what is Great Britain doing, for instance, 
m the air? 

General LeMay. Great Britain is furnishing some tactical support 
to the NATO armies in Europe. They are furnishing us the largest 
portion of our overseas bases. 

Senator Dworsuax. We probably built them, did we not? 

General LeMay. We built some of them, surely. Some were 
World War II bases which have been developed to handle today’s 
aircrait. 

Senator SavronstaLy. General LeMay, am I correct when I say 
that under the general NATO agreements and our defensive agree- 
ments the strategic air campaign was put into our hands? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. This was done because we had the only 
sapability of doing it. Now the British are beginning to come into 
the picture with a limited strategic capability. In the next few years 
they will have some. 

Senator SaALvronstTaLL. What I wanted to bring out was that 
primarily the Strategic Air Command is our responsibility as part of 
NATO, so it cannot be said that the other countries are not doing 
anything. The French are providing the land forces and so on. 

General LeMay. They do not have the capability of strategic 
bombing. 

















DEFENSE PICTURE 





Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, I am sure I tried to make that 
very clear that I did not assume that because they were not con- 
tributing to the SAC development and program that they were not 
doing something else. I suppose this is not the opportune time to do 
that. I think when we consider foreign military aid we can develop 
that point because we have been spending many billions of dollars 
and while there may be agreement or disagreement probably among 
some of us as to whether we are getting our money’s worth, that is 
something else. But I simply want to stress, Mr. Chairman, that 
I am not in any way criticizing General LeMay but I think that the 
Congress has been providing a lot of money, whether it is in accord 
with the budget requests or in conformity with the planning of our 
Commander in Chief whom we recognize as having had extensive 
military experience, that if we are lagging behind—vou have outlined, 
General, the four reasons, and J think they appear to be very obvious— 
I do not think it essentially is the result of not having adequate funds. 
I think that in America we are becoming soft, whether it is in uniform 
or out of uniform. As Members of Congress we appropriate this money 
and then we all go out and take vacations and just trust to the good 
Lord that we are making the progress that is necessary to defend our 
country against Communist aggression. 
























NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 





Now I have one more question. General, what progress are we 
making in developing nuclear aircraft propulsion? 

General LeMay. We are making progress. We have a research 
and development program to produce a nuclear-powered aircraft. 
However, there are many problems to solve and I do not expect thie 
airplane to come along until perhans— 
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We know that we can build an airplane now that will fly on nuclear 
power but it will not be a good military too! for combat. It will not 
produce the performance and it will not for some time in the future. 
There is no use building wii airplane Cint will tly if it is not a useful 
combat tool. 

Senator DworsHak. That is in line with my own reaction because 
it seems to me that while we are allocating a lot of money to develop 
nuclear aircraft propulsion that it does not seem to be a problem that 
immediately confronts us. We have these other primary objectives 
and certamly while nuclear propulsion is probably necessary if we are 
to keep abreast of Soviet development, that is not a part of the 
problem confronting us at the present time, is that correct? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 


GREATEST DETERRENT TO WAR 


Senator Rosertson. General, I do not question the fact that if we 
vet into war we have to have all the defensive services. We have to 
have the Navy, the Army, Air Force, the Medical Corps, and every- 
thing else. But the thing that I want to center on for this bill is what 
should we do now, forgetting, if we can, foreign-aid money that has 
not preven out as we had hoped. Forgetting whether or not in the 
$35 or $40 billion budget enough went into strategic bombers and too 
much went into something else, what should we do in this budget that 
is best calculated to keep us out of war? There is no question about 
winning the war. You may be on your feet when the shooting stops 
but that is all. What do you think in your honest opinion would be 
the greatest deterrent to the Russians to keep them from starting a 
war? 

General LeMay. Nuclear offensive airpower. 

Senator Ropertson. The Senator from Massachusetts has called 
my attention to the fact that when you recommended $8 billion for 
that type of airpower for this year you also recommended to continue 
it for 4 years; is that correct? 

General LeMay. Continue it as long as necessary. 

Senator Rosprertson. Unless we get some bona fide disarmament 
plan with full inspection that we can depend upon and trust, until we 
know that, that is your program and protection against starting the 
war, 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator Ropertson. The Senator from Idaho said that he was 
worried. If you will just read in the appendix of the Record tomorrow 
the speech I made at the College of Wiliem end Mary yesterday, I said 
that I had heard confidential testimony and I was worried about main- 
taining superiority over the Russians but at that time I was only 
worried ‘to'the extent of a billion dollars. Now you have me three times 
as much worried as I was before. 1 am really worried now. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


General LEMay. Mr. Chairman, if | may make another statement 
to sum up an answer to the impression | get from all the members of 
the committee on money, I assure you that while it is not our job in 
the military to determine how much money we can spend for defense 
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or any other purpose in the Government, we think about it and I 
know that we can lose the country through bankruptcy as well as we 
can lose it to an outside enemy. We do think of those things. That 
thinking has been ground into my opening statement in recommending 
the size of the force I think we should have. Now when there is a 
limit to funds that we can put in a project it seems reasonable to as- 
sume you should establish some sort of priority to do all the things you 
would like to have and then buy the most important first. I think 
you will find that all military men will agree that no military task can 
be undertaken in these modern days until you have air superiority— 
until you have won the airpower battle. No military task can be 
undertaken until that is accomplished. Therefore, we should buy 
first things first and put into the hands of the military the weapons 
that will win this airpower battle. It is going to be of very short 
duration. If you win it, then you can go on and do whatever else is 
necessary and have plenty of time to build those forces and build 
them up. If you lose it those other forces will do you no good if you 
have them. 
Senator Ropertson. That is my ticket, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General, very much. 


LETTER FROM GEN. FRANK A, BOGART 


Senator SALTONSTALL. May I put in the record at this time a 
letter that was addressed to you, Mr. Chairman, by Gen. Frank A. 
Bogart dated June 11, 1956, in which he gives the information re- 
quested by me on the breakdown of the differences between the 
$19,392 million air staff submission for the fiscal year 1957 budget 
and the $16,894 miilion currently in the budget before the separate 
Appropriations Committees. 

Senator CHavez. That will be in the open hearings, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

(The letter referred to appears on p. 1276.) 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee proceeded to hearing 
in Open session. ) 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Mr. Neblett. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. NEBLETT, 649 SOUTH OLIVE STREET, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


INTERSERVICE FIGHT 


Mr. Neblett, we will insert your statement in the record and you 
may highlight it. 

Mr. Nesuerr. I would just as soon insert it in the record. I 
know you have a busy day. 

Senator Cuavez. It will be in the record. 

Mr. Nesuert. The gist of it is what I consider from the quotation 
all statements from General Marshall and others and General Eisen- 
hower when they were Chiefs of Staff as to the background for the 
interservice fight. Then I take up a historical statement of it from 
the reports of General Eisenhower and the reports of General Marshall. 

Senator Cuavez. Anyway, you insert your statement in the record 
if you will. 
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Mr. Nesuerr. Very good, Mr. Chairman. I will then offer for 
insertion in the record the statement that I have made for presentation 
to the-committee this morning. 

Senator CnAvez. It has to do with the interservice fight? 

Mr. Nesuetr. With the interservice fight and what [ think we 
should do about it. I suggest a remedy and also I do take a position 
that most of our weapons are obsolete at the present time and that we 
should go to guided missiles and set up the submarine as being the best 
of all the atomic bomb carriers. I support this. Being a lawyer, I 
guess I try to support what I say by citations of authority and my 
authorities are the statements of the Chiefs of Staff and those in im- 
portant positions. I do try to show that such panaceas as civil 
defense—— 

Senator Cuavez. I assure you that when we come to mark the bill 
vour statement will be read to the full committee. 

Mr. Nesuetr. Very well, sir. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WiLLIAM H. Nesuiertt, Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 


The interservice fight, about which so much has been made public of late, is 
nothing new. It goes way back to the twenties when the Air Corps, then a part 
of the Army, was able to push through Congress a bill that no officer could com- 
mand an air unit unless he was a graduate of the flying school. The Navy was 
drawn into the fight by Gen. Billy Mitchell. The Navy brought out the carrier 
as the answer to the threat to its existence posed by the airplane. Up until the 
time of unification the only real fight going on between the services was that 
between the Air Corps, then a part of the Army, and the Navy as to the function 
of naval aviation. The unification fights in 1946-47 added considerable fuel to 
the fire. So did the later B—36 controversy. 

The Unification Act of 1947 was a compromise all around. It unified nothing. 

Rather, it created a third service, the Air Force, which, due to its glamour and 
publicity immediately seized the ‘initiative from the senior serv ices—Army and 

avy. Unification as it is practiced at the Pentagon is military command by 
committee, which violates Napoleon’s axiom that he would rather have one bad 
general in command than two good ones. 

General Eisenhower was Chief of Staff when the Unification Act was passed in 
the summer of 1947. Prior to that time and in the spring of 1946, General 
Eisenhower in a War Department order laid down the rules for the organization 
and training of our peacetime military forces. 

General Eisenhower gave full credit to the powerful influence of scientific de- 
velopments on military organizations and their use in battle; he said that recent 
scientific progress compelled military planners to give new weapons first priority 
in the establishment of a defense force. The Chief of Staff then went on to show 
that the missiles of the time, 10 years ago, had changed all previous concepts of 
warfare. He showed that the smallest nation, possessed of a ruthless purpose, 
could with the missiles of that time lay waste the most powerful nation; he 
rightly said that the missiles of that day had removed the former obstacles to an 
attack of distance, weather, and geographical features. General Eisenhower’s 
thought was that we should establish a Regular Army of sufficient size and strength 
to ward off any sort of an attack. It was but a short step from that to the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948, which is our method of procurement of the men for the 
lower ranks of our professional military forces. The Selective Service Act is a 
system of conscription exactly the same as that of Germany prior to World War 
I. The Draft Act of 1948 has turned this country into a military camp, ruled 
by a professional officers’ clique, which General Marshall long ago condemned as 
having “no place among the institutions of a modern democratic state based upon 
the conception of government by the people.’’ Although General Eisenhower 
adopted this view of General Marshall, nothing has been done to carry into effect 
his wholesome idea. Our chief business is military. We spend 82 percent of our 
Government’s income for military purposes. 

The Selective Service Act had been in force exactly 2 years to a day when the 
Korean war broke out. The North Korean ground army, without naval or air 
support, came within a hair of pushing our regular forces into the sea. Our vast 
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regular forces had, as General Eisenhower warned, decayed in the 5 years of peace. 
New draftees and the Reserves had to be called in to save the day. Our military 
forces have now fallen into such a state of decay that they have in their frustration 
turned on each other, exposing our military weaknesses to the world. 

This is the type of military foree which we now have, for the support of which a 
burden of taxation has been placcd upon the people so heavy that it is rapidly 
turning us to socialism. It is indeed a travesty that the waste of our manpower, 
treasure, and national resources to contain communism by military means is the 
very thing which is most likely to lead us into some form of socialism, 

When General Eisenhower retired as Chief of Staff in February 1948, he was of 
the opinion that the United States Army could not by any “stretch of the facts” 
be considered an offensive foree. He claimed that our military weakness could not 
be conezaled. The foundation of the present interservice trouble in the Pentagon 
is the order of General Eisenhower, made in 1946, taking the guided-missile pro- 
gram away from the Army and giving it to the Air Foree, where, because of its 
competition with the airplane, it has languished and all but died. 

In General Eisenhower's orders and recominendations when he was Chief of 
Staff we find the beginning of the theory of massive retaliation. He was then of 
the opinion that we should so arm ourselves that our preparations would convince 
any possible aggressor nation that it could make war on us only at the risk of its 
own total destruction. He did not believe that there was any defense to the 
atomic bomb and recommended the establishment and maintenance of a system 
of worldwide airbases from which we could launch an atomic attack on a moment’s 
notice. He felt that the ground army should have 1,300,000 men. He specifically 
set out the roles in war of land, sea, and air forces as he saw them. He was of the 
opinion that the ground soldier was the keystone of all armed effort, more so in 
modern times than at any other period of history. 

The military forces as projected by General Eisenhower while he was Chief of 
Staff have by the draft been brought to a level, including civilian employees, to 
around 5 million in all. In the 10 years since World War II ended we have spent 
to maintain our Armed Forces here and abroad and to establish our worldwide 
bases a sum of money which is almost equal to the assessed value of all of the 
property in the United States. 

General Eisenhower in his final report as Chief of Staff foresaw what is happen- 
ing now. He took into account service rivalry; he warned that, in peacetime and 
during the period of change and reorganization such as our armed services have 
been going through since unification, service rivalry, leading to the building up 
of one arm at the expense of another, might completely disrupt the Defense 
Establishment. 

General Marshall was opposed to the type of regular forces which we have 
established; he thought that such a system was dangerous to the liberties of the 
country. He seemed to believe in the historical fact that large regular armies 
have at one time or another always subverted the liberties of the countries they 
were raised and maintained to defend. How far we have gone in the direction 
feared by General Marshall is not yet fully apparent but we have certainly 
reached that stage predicted by General Eisenhower that interservice rivalries 
might disrupt the entire national-defense system. 

It may be that the interservice fight now going on is a “healthy thing.” It 
appears from where I sit that each of the 3 services is absolutely right in what it 
says about the other 2. Most of the armament of each one of the services is 
obsolete. None of the three gives enough effect to atomic and hydrogen bombs 
or to the potential power of Russia to ferry them to this country now with sub- 
marines and in the near future with the intercontinental missile. The people 
with whom I talk do not favor the principle of massive retaliation. They know 
that we will not retaliate until after this country has been laid waste. Then, too, 
we might not know from whence the bombs came. Our people have small interest 
in the plan of the Pentagon to avenge their deaths. ‘hat the people seem to 
want is the right to live in peace and happiness freed from the ever-present fear of 
destruction. 

Ever since World War II the Pentagon has considered the submarine as the 
most efficient atomic-bomb carrier which could be used against us. Ninety 
percent of our great cities are either on the seacoast or within easy range of the 
missiles of today fired from the deck of a submarine lying a short distance offshore. 
The geographical features of Russia render it almost immune to such an attack 
by submarine. Massive retaliation by use of the long-range bomber as the H- or 
A-bomb carrier would probably not work out. It is known that Russia has 
surrounded a:! of her large population, manufacturing, and transportation centers 
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with great banks of antiaircraft rockets. It is also known that Russia’s air force 
is equal to if not superior to all those of the free world. It is conceded that 
Russia could with its land armies and without the use of the A- or H-bomb, 
overrun all of Western Europe to the Straits of Gibraltar within 6 weeks. The 
conclusion which seems to follow from these facts is that Russia has not had any 
desire to attack the free world. It appears the present activities of Russian 
leaders that Russia proposes to conquer the rest of the world economically and 
by peaceful means while we fritter away our strength in the maintenance of great 
obsolete military forces to the point of complete economic exhaustion. 

Various panaceas, of which Civil Defense is one, have been suggested for the 
protection of the public in the event of an attack. When the Civil Defense 
Administrator came to my hometown of Los Ange'es he recommended that, in 
the event of attack, the city be evacuated. His alternative was to stay and die. 
Official opinions of that sort are harmful We, who live in Los Angeles, know 
that there are only seven roads out. Two of those lead north to San Francisco 
and the valley area. It is assumed that the people from Los Angeles fleeing north 
would meet those from San Francisco and other northern points about halfway 
coming south. Of the other 5 roads out, 4 lead into the deserts of California and 
Arizona. The remaining one goes south to San Diego and Mexico. Imagine 
what would happen if the people of Los Angeles got on the streets and roads with 
their 2,600,000 automobiles and all started somewhere at the same time. If they 
got out smoothly they would soon run into places insufferably hot and barren of 
water and food. About that time their gasoline would give out. All would die 
from exposure and the lack of food and water. 

The other idea recently suggested by a congressional committee of building 
shelters has merit. The only trouble with that recommendation is that in the 
event of attack there will be no warning. The missiles will have arrived and done 
the damage before anyone knows they are coming. 

After the gloomy picture painted some remedy should be suggested. It is not 
claimed that the airbases which we have established surrounding the Communist 
world, or that NATO were ill-advised in the beginning. Selective service may 
have served some good purpose. If all of them were at one time useful for the 
protection of the free world, they are now entirely outmoded by hydrogen and 
atomic bombs and the abiiity to transport them to great distances by submarines 
and rockets. There is no use of further bankrupting ourselves building surface 
naval vessels, long-range airplanes, or maintaining huge land armies. All are 
totally ineffective against the weapons of today. We should concentrate on 
submarines and missiles. Our military forces to man and to protect the sub- 
marines and missiles should be built on a different system than the one we have. 
The present system has lost its usefulness and should be abolished. 

I go along with the plan proposed by General Marshall in 1944. He recom- 
mented a small regular force, backed up by organized units of a citizen military 
force to be recruited through a system of universa: service. General Marshall’s 
plan was approved by General Eisenhower in 1946. Many efforts have been made 
to found our military preparation on General Marshall’s plan. The plan failed 
because the Pentagon was too strong with the Congress for the plan to obtain the 
required support here. The wise plan of General Marshall, approved and 
fostered by Guana Eisenhower, went to waste because of the reluctance of the 
Congress to override the Pentagon’s objections to the system. We dropped 
back into the German system of conscription which failed in two world wars 
when pitted against citizen armies of the type proposed by General Marshall. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
in executive session at 2 p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF GEN. MAXWELL TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF OF 
THE ARMY; MAJ. GEN. A. P. O’MEARA, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, 
CHIEF OF BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER; 
BRIG. GEN. D. W. GRAY, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS; AND BRIG. GEN. 
A. F. CASSEVANT, CHIEF OF PROCUREMENT DIVISION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


STATEMENTS OF ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS; REAR ADM. J. E. CLARK, DIRECTOR, GUIDED 
MISSILES DIVISION AND DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(AIR); REAR ADM. R. BENNETT, CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH; 
REAR ADM. C. D. GRIFFIN, DIRECTOR, LONG RANGE OBJECTIVES 
GROUP; REAR ADM. J. S. RUSSELL, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS; CAPT. F. B. C. MARTIN, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
FOR PLANS, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL; AND REAR ADM. 
G. J. BEARDSLEY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGETS AND REPORTS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForRcE 


STATEMENTS OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF OF 
THE AIR FORCE; MAJ. GEN. S. R. BRENTNALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR GUIDED MISSILES; MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET; AND LT. COL. W. H. ROBERT, DIREC- 
TORATE OF OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator CHavez. The committee will be. in order. 

I wanted you gentlemen to come here this afternoon with reference 
to what appears to be differences of opinion as between the different 
agencies of the armed services in connection with the benefits that 
might be derived from guided missiles, from Talos, Nike, and so forth, 
and would like to know whether or not, first, you would define to the 
committee the missions and roles of the respective services, the Army, 
Navy, the Air Force. 

MISSION OF THE ARMY 
General Taylor, I ask you first, what is the mission of your service? 


General Taytor. In the broad terms the role of the Army is to 
execute ground combat, the defeat of the enemy on the ground. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is the basic mission. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. In the case of the other services, we 
have certain collateral activities in a cross-servicing type of thing. 
There is one other activity which is a direct mission of the Army, 
and that is the provision of antiaircraft artillery units. That is, 
units to perform the Army’s part of the antiaircraft mission. 


ROLE IN ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Senator CHavez. I would like to have you give us your views with 
reference to the role of the Army and the mission of the Army as they 
apply to the antiaircraft defense of the United States. 

General Taytor. The Army is charged with the organization, 
equipping, and training of antiaircraft artillery units, which in turn 
contribute to the air defense of the United States. We make those 
units available in the continental United States in the form of the 
Antiaircraft Command, which in turn is under the operational control 
of the Continental Air Defense, General Partridge’s command, in 
Colorado Springs. 

Overseas, of course, we also have the continuous mission of defending 
our — forces—the deployed forces in the field—against an aircraft 
attack. 


COORDINATION WITH NAVY AND AIR FORCE 


Senator Cuavez. How do you correlate your efforts with the Navy 
and the Air Force? 

General Taytor. In the United States it is correlated through the 
coordination provided by the Continental Air Defense Command, 
which integrates the Army’s antiaircraft command with their inter- 
ceptor units and with the Navy’s contribution to the continental 
defense of the United States. 


STATEMENTS OF MR. GARDNER 


Senator CHavez. The question is brought about by recent articles 
appearing in the press and magazines, one by a gentleman who was 
formerly connected with the Defense Department, Mr. Trevor 
Gardner. On Monday, May 7, 1956, there appeared in the press some 
quotations from Mr. Gardner. 

First: 


The Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, each working on its own parochial 
guided missile program, are vying with each other in an intolerable rivalry. 


Then the article proceeds: 


The overall missiles program is smothering in an administration of committees 
and subcommittees competing with each other for appropriations and influence. 
The ICBM project which 243 years ago was given a top priority status now shares 
top priority with many missiles, and the result is that there is no such thing as 
top priority. The executive personnel to the missiles program is notable for its 
preponderance of management experts recruited from private business and for 
its poverty of full-time scientists who qualify as special experts and know what 
they are talking about. 


What have you to say with respect to the expressions of Mr. 
Gardner? 
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PRODUCTION 





OF EFFECTIVE MISSILES 


General Taytor. I would not agree with that picture which Mr. 
Gardner depicts with regard to the activities of our three services. 
I only speak for the Army point of view for the moment. We all see 
tremendous advantages of missiles and all of us are trying to do our 
best to contribute to the arsenal of the United States in the produc- 
tion of effective missiles. How we will use these, how we will inte- 
por them into our weapons systems and unit systems is still far 
= clear. 

I personally have the feeling that there is no essential rivalry except 
the rivalry of trying to do a good job with the things we are developi 
I say the missile is a part o of the arsenal of the country. It may w wali 
be that all three services might have a _justified use for any single 
missile developed by one once service. 

Senator Cuavez. May y that I hope that newspaper comments 
as to rivalries and ‘odie on disagreements between the services 
are badly exaggerated. I would like to see you get along as a team. 

Disagreement, yes; I believe in it. Opinions, yes. That i is the 
way it should be. Competition, yes. But not to give the American 
public the idea that you are opposing one another instead of trying 
to go along with a program that would be in the interest of the ileus 
of the country. That is my hope. 

General Taytor. We all share that hope. 


DIFFERENCE IN TYPES OF MISSILES 


Senator Cuavez. Can you tell us something about the Nike and 
the Talos that they are now contemplating getting in production? 
What is the difference between the two missiles? 

General TayLtor. Do you want me to answer? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; from the Army standpoint. 

General Taytor. First, I should say Gen Twining has a longer 
background on the Jomt Chiefs than I do, and he can correct me on 
past historv. 

Senator Cuavez. In order to clear this up, the Talos is a Navy 
enterprise, is it not? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

. meee Cuavez. But it will be funneled also to the Air Force, am 
right? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

General Taytor. The Talos, as you say, was a Navy-developed 
weapon for shipboard use. Prior to when I came on the Joint Chiefs, 
the question came up of who should develop the land launched edition. 
Both the Army and the Air Force had asked for it. It was given to 
the Air Force where it now reposes. 

The approval at the time carried with it the decision that this would 
be used by the Air Force. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. What are the essential differences between the 
Nike and the Talos? 

General TayLor. The Talos competes or is similar to not Nike I, 
our present operational missile, but rather Nike B, which is the next 
version, or the improved version of Nike T 
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Neither one actually exists today as an operational missile. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

I am not prepared to say when Talos will be ready on that same 
basis. We are talking about two research and development missiles 
in contrast to the operational Nike I which we actually now have. 

Nike B will have a range of about miles, or somewhat beyond 
there, actually, if it were desired to send it there. It will have an 
altitude of about feet. I would rather have the experts on Talos 
give the Talos characteristics which are quite similar in the present 
version. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Could you define the differences, General 
Taylor? Take first Nike I and the present shipboard Talos, and then 
take the Nike B and the land based Talos. If you could, give us a 
description of all four. I am a little mixed up. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TALOS MISSILE 


Senator SatronsTaLu. Could you give us the Talos? 

General Taytor. I am not the Talos expert. I would rather the 
Navy or Air Force testify. 

Senator CHavez. You testified before this committee on page 87 
of the record— 

I, as Chief of Staff, have been somewhat concerned over the indications of the 
Talos missile which does not presently have interceptor characteristics. It is 
being used from the point of defense of certain Air Force bases. 

What is the effect of that missile with reference to the Army functions as you 
understand them? 

General Taytor. It has raised the question in my mind whether it is not an 
invasion of the Army antiaircraft role. 


Is it interfering with the Army’s role in that antiaircraft work? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. I would like the answer from General 
Twining or Admiral Burke as to the Talos. 

General Twintnc. The Air Force is not interested in the Talos 
missile the Navy is now using for their purpose. What we are 
interested in is what we call the land version of Talos. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How high in the air? 

General Twinina. About the same as the Nike. 

Senator SatronstaLu. The Talos on the shipboard, Admiral 
Burke, what does that do? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SaLronstaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further questions. I have some questions later on another subject. 


PARALLEL PROGRAMS 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, on this subject, | mentioned this 
in the subcommittee when General Taylor was here, and Secretary 
Brucker was here one time. Mr. Chairman, we have had this up in 
the Armed Service Committee. I think Senator Saltonstall heard 
some of the testimony. We spent about 2 days on the military con- 
struction bill and with 1 special da ey trying to get a picture here about 


the future development of this Nike program, because we have to 
pass on the base authorization or your unit authorization. I was 
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impressed with the fact that here were two almost parallel programs. 
I say almost because there are some differences. The thing that 
arrrested my attention was that our cities were being defended by one 
kind of missile and our SAC airbases were being defended by another 
kind. That impressed me. Why have two systems or two groups. 
We got to looking into the cost of it. Nike is being used to defend 
the cities. But when it came to defending the airbases, we did not 
use Nike, and I could not understand why. We are going to use 
Talos. That is correct, is it not, General Twining? 

General Twinina. For the first few we did that. 

Senator Stennis. Have you changed the plans? 

General Twintnc. No. 

General Taytor. We have observed that some SAC bases are 
defended by the land type. 


FUTURE PLANS IN AIRBASE DEFENSE 


Senator Stennis. What are the plans for the future? What do 
you plan to use in defending the SAC airbases in the future? 

General Twintnc. This missile field is brandnew to all of. us. 
Here is another system coming in, the Talos, which will supplement 
Nike: What we tried to do was to carry out this air defense under a 
concept we call defense in depth. We hope to get bombers as far 
away from our shores and borders as we can. For this purpose you 
have your longer range interceptors and the short range and. the 
Talos and the Nike. That would be the sequence of weapons used 
in ‘‘defense in depth.’”’ When these two systems came along we 
compared one against the other. I think it is a very healthy thing 
to have this Talos which is a weapon slightly different in concept. 

Senator Stennis. That is an argument. We will come to the argu- 
ment later. Let us try to get the facts. 

General Twinina. I am telling you why we went to Talos. 

Senator Srennis. We got the wrong facts in the other committee. 
The Air Force told us that you were planning to defend these SAC 
bases with Talos. 

General Twininc. Some of them, 

Senator STENNIs. Your future installations, will it be Talos? 

General Twininc. We don’t know. 

Senator Stennis. You haven’t any plans? 

General Twinina. We have never fired Talos. 

Senator Stennis. You don’t have any plans along that line to 
defend these SAC bases? 

General Twin1na. No, not across the board, because we are using 
some Nike. 

Senator Cuavez. The only thing you can depend on now is Nike? 

General Twin1ne. That is now in operation. 


AUTHORIZATION REQUEST FOR TALOS 


Senator Stennis. You have in the military construction program 
an authorization request for Talos. 

General Twinina. For a certain number of bases. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. I don’t remember how many. 

General Twintna. Four bases. 
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Senator STENNIs. To the extent of four bases, you are going out on 
a different system from what we are defending our cities with. 

General Twining, That is right. 

Senator Srennis. We got that fact nailed down, Mr. Chairman. 
That is the very question I raised, why build these dual systems or 
two systems or parallel systems. We went into it. As I understood 
the facts there, the operation of the Talos costs a good deal less and 
the installation costs a good deal less. I was amazed when all this 
public argument and controversy came up about it. I notice a strong 
disagreement, and | think it is healthy, from the different services. | 
am not trying to get in here one against the other. We don’t have 
favorites as between them. I think this is a long-range program and 
we ought to determine as far as we can which system we are going to 
use. That is why we brought out in the other committee about 
making a test. 

PRACTICABILITY OF MISSILE TESTS 


I want to ask the question now, how practical is it to make a test 
between these missiles before we spend all this money? 

General Twininc. We could if we wait for Talos. It will take us 
another year or so. 

Senator Stennis. That is the point. It would take about a year 
to get Talos up to where it can really be tested. 

General Twininc. I would say at least a year. 

Senator Stennis. That brings up this point, Mr. Chairman. I 
have in mind if this thing could be determined within a year, I don’t 
think we ought to spend a lot of new money on Nike in the meantime. 
That is one conclusion I have reached. ‘Talos is still in the experi- 
mental stage, more or less. 

General TwiIninc. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. I think we ought to allow the experimental work 
to go on and procurement come later. I think the decision should 
be made. I am not capable of making it. You gentlemen have to 
make it somewhere. The Appropriations Committee ought to look 
ahead on it, | am not opposed to Nike at all. Secretary Brucker 
suggested we see what a fine setup it is. I have seen. It is a fine 
setup. But with respect to the long-range program as to which one 
is the best for the taxpayer’s dollar, I thought you were almost 
ready to run a test on Talos and Nike B. Will you be able to test 
Nike B in less than a year? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. I would view with great concern the decision of 
the committee to stop work on Nike B. 

Senator Stennis. We want to hear you. 

General TayLor. My advisors tell me it would be a great delay if 
we hold back Nike B until Talos gets in step with us. You are asking 
progress to stop in a most vital field affecting the defense of the 
United States. 

Senator Stennis. You do not want to put more installations of 
Nike I pending this development on Nike B? 


NIKE DEVELOPMENT 


General Taytor. May I explain how we would visualize developing 
Nike B in relation to Nike I? 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

The desirability of firing the smaller Nikes, of which we will have 
quantities of conventional missiles, will be with us. We don’t intend 
to waste any of it. Actually the two programs dovetail and flow out. 
Furthermore, we use the same real estate. That is an important 
point. We don’t have a dual system of requirement for different 
types of locations. The whole program is a harmonious one of trying 
to get the improved defense by evolutionary methods. 


EXPENDITURES ON NIKE 


Senator Stennis. While we are on that, let us look at the money 
costs to see if I have that in mind correctly. You have spent about 
— dollars on Nike installations in round numbers. 

General Taytor. I have no figures with me. 

Senator Stennis. They gave us figures around ——--——— dollars. 
You contemplate spending — more on this Nike installation, includ- 
ing Nike B, as you see it now? 

General Taytor. We have no approved program like that. We 
do have an annual program which we will submit each year with a 
— of improving the defense here in the United States and also 
abroad. 

Senator Stennis. That is one point, Mr. Chairman. I think this 
committee will have to look into this. We have testimony here that 
one future program is going to cost a large sum in the future. We had 
proof this morning that is fresh on our minds about another phase of 
the air program. Here is a memorandum from the Armed Services 
Committee taken from the hearings we had down there which says 
“During our hearings one authority estimated that an addition of 
— dollars might be required over the next 5 years if the system is 
to be developed as currently envisioned.”’ 

That is for Nike. That is what you gentlemen testified to. That 
was not a hard, fast, firm figure. 

General Taytor. That is correct. That, however, is simply a uni- 
lateral Army plan which has not been approved by anybody. 

Senator Stennis. But it gives us the best picture so far. I just 
mention what you saw in the picture. We want to try to get what 
you see. These gentlemen said that it would be — additional within 
the next 5 years for Nike alone. We are going to add up all these 
things before the committee is through, and see how much it is for all 
of them. This would include Nike B, an improvement over the 
present Nike. It also includes, tf I understand correctly, estimated 
costes for ————. 

We have no estimates, however, now, of the prospective cost of 
Talos for the next few years because you have just not gotten that 
far along with it. Is that correct, General Twining? 

General Twintna. That is correct. 


COMPARISON OF TALOS AND NIKE COST 


Senator Stennis. Isn’t that correct, gentlemen, that for an installa- 
tion with a certain firepower, the estimates show that Talos costs less 
money than Nike? 

General Taytor. I do not agree to that, sir. 
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Senator Stennis. We had proof to that effect downstairs. You 
deny that. That is all right. 

The operational cost, are you prepared to answer that question? 
The proof down there showed that the operational cost of Talos was 
less. It took a less number in your crew for one thing. Are you 
prepared on that? 

General Taytor. I am not prepared to reply specifically, but I am 
surprised to hear that statement made. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I will bring that in later. I 
don’t have it here with me. They were partly estimates. I am not 
trying to put anything over here. 

Senator Cuavez. I hope you are correct and you will bring it, 
because it is entirely contrary to what we have been told here before 
this committee. 

Senator Stennis. I know those things are relative and it depends on 
your point of view. 

Senator CHavez. But it will take money, and that is what we are 
interested in. 

RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF MISSILES 


Senator Stennis. I don’t claim to know one thing about these 
myself. I could not understand, and it has not been answered yet 
why the Air Force is planning to defend their SAC bases with Talos 
rather than Nike B unless they think that Talos is more effective. 
General Twining, would you comment on that? 

General Twintna. As General Taylor said, some of our bases are 
protected by Nike and by standard antiaircraft artillery, too. We 
have this development project on Talos, a long-range version, and we 
figure that the best place to put the first units was at the SAC bases, 
and test them out. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Stennis. Might we ask you to pinpoint that a little? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

SENATOR Stennis. The Talos that compares with Nike is available 
now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Stennis. That is a new slant from what I understood it. 
Let me say this again to be sure I understand. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. May I ask a question? Is the launching equip- 
ment Navy or is it land launched? 

General BRENTNALL. This is the Navy. 

General Taytor. We have never said anvthing about the Navy 
missile. It is a good missile. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADVISABILITY OF FUNDS EXPENDITURE 


Senator Stennis. I take it as commonsense that if we build a 
setup now, and spend this money for Nike I and something is going 
to be ready within a few months or a year at the most with double 
that much range of Nike B or Talos, that we are making a mistake 
going on spending this money. It is a very simple thing to me, when 
we are no closer to war, with General Twining in a few days going to 
Russia. 
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General TayLor. Army is interested in altitude. We are inter- 
ested in defending points. That is cities like Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. We go up to get the targets. The Air Force goes out and 
meets them. We are all for their true interceptor type of missile. 
Don’t reflect upon the Army horizontal range. 
Senator Srennis. We are not reflecting on the Army or the Nike. 
General Taytor. We are looking for altitude. That is why we are 
effective in getting there. We start with that in mind. The hori- 
zontal range is just incidental because we are not competing with the 
Air Force goal. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECTIVENESS OF NIKE I 


Senator CHavez. Would the security of the country be jeopardized 
if you were to forego the Nike I for the present as long as you are 
going to get ———— altitude within a few months? 

General Taytor. Nike I is the operational missile. I assume you 
refer to Nike B. To knock out our Nike I batteries from the United 
States cities today would be fatal. That is the only thing we have. 
It is the best missile in the world that we actually know about that 
is in operation. All these others are in a sense blueprints in that they 
are untried and untested. 

Senator Stennis. May I say a word to Senator Ellender who just 
came in. He asked me a question about this and we did not get a 
chance to finish talking about it. 

Senator, we are discussing Nike, Nike B, and Talos and ———. I 
raised the sole point that these new w eapons coming in, Nike B and 
Talos, were going to ——-—— and make it up to — miles as compared 
to — miles. They could be tested out, and these gentlemen say it 
can be done — , so that we ought not to continue a duplicating 
process, one group for our SAC bases protection and another group 
for our cities, but see if there could not be clearer facts developed as 
to a choice between the two, and put the money on the one that seemed 
to be best to make the decision. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who will have to make that decision? 

Senator Srennis. It will have to be in the realm of science and 
military. We have to ultimately make the money decision. In the 
military construction bill, there is a question of what we were going 
to recommend for additional Nike I installations, a very fine weapon 
which does a lot of good as far as it goes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator CHavez. This has no ground equipment? 

General Taytor. It is a Navy shipboard missile. It has no ground 
equipment. 

Senator Stennis. They are firing that — miles now, the Navy 
version of it. 

General Twining. Land-based version. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. That is the ultimate for SAC bases and 
cities. That is the weapon for it. I don’t know whether it will be 
Talos or not. I raised the point that we ought to try to see if we 
could suspend a little while starting new Nike bases if necessary in 
order to get these tests made to see if we were going to have to adopt 
one and put all the money on it. That is the point, and I get a 
chance to answer your question of about a month ago. 
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Senator SaALTonsTALL. Mr. Chairman, the only question I had was 
this: You interested me in one word, General Taylor. You used 
horizontal as opposed to height. Do you understand that the Army 
is interested in height because in protecting cities anything over 50 
miles is the responsibility of the Air Force, and you are interested in 
something that is coming right in on top of a city. Whereas, the 
Navy is interested in keeping a prospective enemy plane as far away 
from its aircraft carrier, and as far away from its air force task force 
as it can, and therefore i is much interested in the distance as it is in 
the height. Is that a correct statement? 

General Taytor. Yes. As General Twining has said, depth is the 
secret to an effective antiaircraft defense. We need depth first in 
the warning system and then by successive weapons capable of 
attacking the incoming bombers. The interceptor aircraft and mis- 
siles should be out on the path of the incoming bomber to work on 
them out there, not around the cities, which are the mission of the 
Army to defend. So these interceptor-type missiles we should not 
talk about putting around point targets, but get them on an avenue of 
approach. We would like to see 500-mile interceptors; 100 miles 
is pretty short. They should not be in the point defenses where we 
have developed the Nike missile. The Nike is to go up to - 
feet fast enough to catch these fellows by going very fast into the 
superatmosphere. 

Senator SaALTonstaALL. That is the last resort. 

General Taytor. The interceptors wear them down and the Nike 
and ———— battalions around the cities should eliminate the last ones. 
That is the ideal toward which we are shooting. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLL. If I might respectfully ask Admiral Burke 
this question, am I correct in assuming that the Talos from the point 
of view of the Navy on the ship, the Boston cruiser, for instance, is 
based not only on height but keeping the enemy as far aw ay from the 
task force as you can? 

Admiral Burke, That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are interested in the horizontal effort 
of Talos. 


TALOS ALTITUDE AND RANGE 


Admiral Burks. We are interested in both altitude and range. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But the instrument is not successful from 
your point of view unless it has range as well as height. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. From the point of view of guarding your 
SAC bases, again you are interested in horizontal distances as one of 
the efforts to keep this enemy away. You are not interested in it as 
the last resort going straight up in the air. You are interested in the 
going out? 

General Twininc. We must have height if they are coming in high. 
We have to have both, like the Navy. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, You assume you will have the same inter- 
ceptors that General Taylor was talking about the cities guarding 
your SAC bases? 


7T770-—56——80 
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General Twinina. That is right. They cover the whole gamut of 
air defense. 

Senator SarronstaLu. You believe that the Talos may be more 
valuable to you than the Nike B because it has this —-—-? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. May I ask a question there? 

Senator Sautronstauu. Yes; I think I am through. I agree with 
Senator Stennis a little bit. If you are both interested in height, I 
don’t see why the Army ultimately would not be interested in keeping 
that plane horizontally as far from the city as it could. 

General Taytor. We are, sir. There is no question about it—-50 
miles is not a final barrier by any manner of means. For convenience 
that was er by the services a couple of years ago. However, 
our emphasis has been on height, because we are filling in the lower 
levels. Let me point out that we have never solved the low-on-the- 
deck attack yet. The only thing in sight is the ———— missile, which 
the Army is developing. 

General Twintna. And the fighter-interceptor. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SALTONSTALL. One question I am sure Senator Stennis 
asked elsewhere, but I didn’t hear him ask today, is this: If you put 
in a Nike B outfit today, is that all lost for a Talos outfit if the Talos 
proves the better instrument? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NIKE INSTALLATIONS 


Senator Srennis. May I ask one question before we come to you, 
Senator Ellender, because it will fill out a picture here. 

General Taylor, are you proposing to start new installations and 
install Nike I now? 

General Tayior. Yes, sir. We have an expansion program each 
year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Stennis. If you build a Nike installation out here around 
Washington, if you need an additional one, and —-— from now, or 
about the time you get it finished for Nike I, Nike B ts in, how much 
additional would it cost you to put in Nike B? 

General Taytor. [ am not sure we would ever want to replace 
Nike Lt. I am not sure we want to burst an unlimited number of 
bombs over our cities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Taytor. Yes. We will have stocks of the Nike I, and we 
think we should be able to fire both of them. There is nothing obsolete 
about Nike I. It will take any bomber there is in the world today. 

Senator Stennis. You have Nike B that will fire -——— feet in the 
air and ———— and make it ——— miles, which in mathematics makes 
much more area to be covered, you would certainly want the Nike B 
there instead of Nike I. 

General Taytor. Generally speaking we will. We have so many 
requirements for antiaircraft defense at home our resources will 
never come close to closing the gap. There is nothing in our require- 
ment which we stated thus far which does not have a purpose. 

Senator Srennis. If you had the city of Detroit defended with 
Nike I, and then you developed Nike B, you would certainly have a 
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lot of logic around your argument to me if you say we have a lot 
more modern weapon that can go miles instead of ——, it has 
the possibility of an atomic weapon, and we want the new weapons 
to put in here. I am just suggesting that you wait just a few months 
to see if you won’t have it ready cal built from the ground up. 


NIKE B PRODUCTION 


General Taytor. I don’t have production figures but certainly 
Nike B will not come off in quantity ae 

Then there is the question of cracking up the production lines and 
bringing it in. I don’t have the figures. 


CHOICE OF TALOS OVER NIKE B 


Senator Stennis. Would General Twining tell us why they chose 
Talos to defend SAC bases rather than Nike B? Maybe that will 
bring it out? 

General Twininc. We were told by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that the Air Force would be responsible for the developing, procuring, 
and employing guided missiles beyond the range of 50 alien. Talos is 
that missile, and we are developing it. We have chosen to put it in, 
and test it and defend the SAC bases with it. 

Senator Stennis. Does that mean that the question of what 
operation the Army is going to have, and the Air Force is going to 
have was a major part of this decision, rather than the effectiveness 
of the weapon? 

General Twinina. I think we need them both. I think on the 
question of defense in depth we want everything we can employ. 
I think we should have the Nike and Talos both. 

Senator Stennis. You said the reason you chose that is that you 
were interested beyond ——— miles. The inference is that the decision 
was made partly upon the operations assigned to the different services. 
Isn’t that correct? 

General Twinrtna. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENDER. General Twining, I am sorry I was busy on 
the floor. We had a call of the calendar. 


PROTECTION OF CITIES OF ALLIES 


General Twining, there is only one question I would like to ask 
you. Iam sorry | was not here to listen to all you had tosay. You 
mentioned something about protecting our own cities. Did you 
also state about the cities abroad? 

General Twinin@a. Cities abroad? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

General Twintna. No, I did not. 

Senator ELLENDER. What are our allies doing in respect to their 
own protection? 

General Twinine. The British are developing missiles. I don’t 
know whether the French are or are not. We are furnishing certain 
missiles to overseas stations. I think General Taylor can answer 
that better than I can. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean to our own stations there? 
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General Taytor. In the case of Europe, General Gruenther is very 
anxious to get Nike B for the use of our allies. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean at our expense? 

General Taytor. Presumably so. How to get them, how to fund 
them has not been discussed. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, do for them as we are doing for 
ourselves here. 

General TayLor. Something comparable. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you in favor of that? 

General Taytor. I think they should have a Nike defense in 
Europe. 

Senator ELLENpDER. At our own expense? 

General Taytor. I would say that if we are going to give them 
military aid certain of these new weapons should be made available 
to them. 

PARTICIPATION BY ALLIES 


Senator ELLENDER. When are we going to stop doing that? Why 
don’t we try to make them do it? When we put the Marshall aid 
program through, it was with the idea of getting them to take care of 
themselves and help us in other areas. We had General LeMay 
here this morning. He said the SAC Air Force has the whole job. 
They are not putting up a dime for any of that, not for planes or bases 
or anything of the kind. I returned 4 or 5 months ago from Southeast 
Asia, and we are carrying the whole load there. Now we are planning 
to put Nike and things around their own cities. Why don’t we try 
to get them to do it? 

General Taytor. I didn’t say we were planning to do that. I 
simply said General Gruenther requested we consider that. No 
decision has been taken. 

Senator ELLENDER. I hope it is in the negative. Let them do it. 
Let them carry some of the burden. If we don’t, we won’t need you 
gentlemen in the next 4 or 5 years because we won’t have anything 
to defend here. 

Senator CHavez. We had testimony here this morning that we are 
carrying all of the burden. 


IMPACT OF EXPENDITURES ON UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


Senator ELLENDER. Of course we are. It has to stop. That is 
what I am saying. We won’t need any Nike or Talos or anything 
else if we destroy initiative in this country and that is what it is 
coming to by all these huge expenditures. I asked General LeMay 
this morning, and I am going to ask you gentlemen, in asking for these 
various things that you say are necessary, do you take into considera- 
tion the impact it is going to have on our own economy? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. Do you decide that what you ask won’t 
affect it? 

General Taytor. We of course are aware of our responsibilities 
with regard to the overall impact of our program. We do not pose as 
the ultimate authority, of course. Somebody else has to decide what 
the country can or cannot stand. 
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Senator ELLENDER. So all you do is to say we need this and it is up 
to other people to decide whether or not you can afford it, and whether 
or not it is withir our capability to provide it? 

General Taytor. No, sir, I certainly feel we try to use common- 
sense in what the bills amount to that we present to you. 

Senator ELLENDER. I will tell you that you folks better exercise a 
lot of commonsense soon. As I see it, Generals, we just can’t afford 
to be spending this $40 billion a year, and expect to keep from our 
shores the things that we are fighting against, and that is communism. 
You are going to bring it here just as sure as I am facing you if initia- 
tive id destroyed. We are coming to that. 

General Gruenther and others are asking that we do for Paris, and 
IT suppose London and others what we are trying to do for our own 
cities. I just cannot believe that you are going to O. K. that. I just 
cannot imagine you would even think about it. Take Belgium. 
They are better off to take care of themselves than we are when you 
consider the financial end of it. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it is in order to say 
that itis rather hard to keep this in mind, although these gentlemen 
made it clear, if they could give us in writing a probable schedule 
about when Nike B could be given the test—I won’t say the final 
test —. 

Could you gentlemen have a memorandum prepared on that? It 
would be quite helpful. After you are gone, we get uncertain as to 
just how it works out. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

General TwiInina. Yes, sir. 


NIKE DEVELOPMENT 


General Taytor. Might I venture a suggestion? I would like to 
recommend that the committee hear Dr. Kelly, the president of Bell 
Labs, who has been our scientific agent in the development of Nike; 
he is highly respected as a scientist throughout the world. He has 
worked extensively with the Air Force. He could clarify the scientific 
questions you have raised better than anybody I know. 

Senator Cuavez. Is he in the room? 

General Taytor. No, sir, but he would be glad to come at the 
summons of the committee. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Burke, would you tell us about your 
program in guided missiles? 

Senator ELutenper. Is that still about missiles? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, they all have missiles. 

Admiral Burke. First, we have three surface-to-air missiles. The 
one that is now aboard ship and is in operation is Terrier. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the one that you fired off the Boston? 

Admiral Burks. Yes, sir. The Terrier is a comparatively short- 
range missile. It is very good. It is very accurate. We have had 
particularly good luck with it. It has far exceeded our expectations. 
It is being improved all the time as we gain experience with it, and its 
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range will be probably increased in a year to about ——— miles. It is 
a small missile. 

Senator CHAvrEz. What is it now? 

Admiral Burks. About . We have knocked down aircraft 
at miles withit. Butitis a small missile to be put on small ships. 

Senator Cuavez. I saw it fired on Guantanamo Bay, and it did hit 
the drone. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have made a lot of hits with that. 


RADAR DETECTION 


Senator ELLenper. I presume, Admiral, that in regard to these 
small missiles that you are speaking of now, you have on board ship 
an instrument to detect them coming? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. From how far? 

Admiral Burke. We have radars now that we will be putting aboard 
ship of about miles. 

Senator ELLENDER. So you will know ——— miles away that some- 
thing is coming. 

Adela Burke. And even further than that by the use of picket 
ships and AEW aircraft and such things. 

enator ELLENDER. These missiles let loose when? 
Admiral Burke. It is based on a computation. 
Senator ELLeNpER. You could not strike further than miles? 


TALOS MISSILE 


Admiral Burke. With the Terrier missile. The next missile is the 
Talos. I would like to point out here that we developed the Talos 
missile for use aboard ship, and we could not use Nike aboard ship 
because of the peculiarities of Nike. Nike requires a comparatively 
long base line. We can’t get a long base line aboard ship. We have 
to have oonetent consolidated. So we went to a different system. 

We also need a high rate of fire aboard ship from a single launcher, 
because we have a limited amount of room aboard ship. So we must 
use that room to get as rapid a rate of fire from one launcher as we can 
get. Because of that then we must have a rapid reload system into 
our launchers. So we developed Talos. 

Naturally when we got working into development of this, and it 
turned out to be successful, we could see ways to improve it. So we 
have developed in coordination with the Air Force the ——-— Talos. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. Are those shot from a ship? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


ae E.urenper. Is your program to protect the individual 
ships? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; it is to protect all shipping. 

Senator Extenper. I know. I mean the ship itself. 

Admiral Burke. That or the ships in company. 

Senator ELLenpER. That is what I mean, surface ships. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Whereas the other is to protect on the land. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. These are all for naval functions. 

Senator ELLENpER. All the ones that you have been developing are 
— used aboard a ship to protect that ship or other ships in company 
with it. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. If a ship is in port or near a port, 
it is used there, too. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 


USE OF TALOS BY AIR FORCE 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, will Talos also be used by the Air 
Force? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. For what purpose? You mean on the land? 
How does Talos and Nike compare with each other? 

General Twintnc. We have not gotten Talos yet. It is a different 
system. 

Senator ELLenprER. Longer than Nike? 

General Twininc. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Wouldn’t you be more interested in a longer 
range than a shorter one? 

eneral Twinina. We already have the Nike. 

Senator Exuenper. If you can bet a better one, why don’t you 
center on the one that will give you the best use and the longer range. 
That is the important thing. 

Senator Srennis. I should have made clear to you a while ago 
that the Air Force was using Talos to defend SAC bases. 


Senator SatTonsTaLL. They intend to. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Extenper. I don’t know anything about it except that it 
is just commonsense that it would require a different kind of instru- 
ment on board a ship to protect the ship itself rather than land bases. 
From that standpoint they are bound to be different. You could not 
probably use the same. 


MISSILE USE ABOARD SHIPS 


Admiral Burke. You have to have special requirements aboard 
ship for use of a missile. So a missile that is usable on land may not 
be usable on board ship. But a missile that is usable on board ship 
and the launching system can be used on land, because you don’t 
have to crank in all the corrections. 

Senator ELLENpeER. Is there any conflict between the three depart- 
ments as to which is the best? We have been reading about it in the 
papers. I can well understand, Admiral Burke, that insofar as 
defending a ship at sea, putting a missile on the ship, that is different 
from a land missile altogether. I don’t suppose you have to have an 
expert to determine that. But the conflict that I read about and 
heard about dealt with land establishments, that is, between Nike 
and Talos. Certainly among your experts, including yourself, you 
ought to be able to decide now which is the better weapon, and forget 
who invented it or who is producing it. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BETTER MISSILES 


Admiral Burke. I think we try to do that, sir. In weapons like 
this, these are very complex problems. They are not easily solved. 
For every weapon that we have in existence, whether it is an aircraft 
or a gun or a missile, we have a better weapon on the drawing boards. 
We have a better weapon coming along. It is also a question, even 
in Talos here, as we are developing Talos and doing the research on 
it, we say if we can conduct research on this missile for another year, 
we are going to have a better missile. That is always true. But if 
you are doing that you are conducting research on a missile for ever 
and ever. You have to cut it some place. We have a lot of con- 
ferences to determine what can we get the most of and when should 
we cut it. We make a decision to put this missile in production. 
It is good enough now although we know we can improve it if we go 
on. We continually improve it as we put it in production. 


SERVICE CONFERENCES 


Senator ELLENDER. When you speak of a conference, do you mean 
the Navy people or all the services? 

Admiral Burke. It depends on who is concerned with it. If it 
is like Talos, because the Air Force was interested in it, we have 
conferences very frequently between the Air Force and ourselves on 
the technical level. There is nothing done in the missile work that 
is not known to all services. There is a good exchange of information 
among the services on missile work. We have people in the Army 
laboratories; we get all their data. We have the same thing with the 
Air Force. That is the problem you are faced with. Where do you 
chop, where do you start into production? 

Senator ELLeNpER. Doesn’t that lend itself to a lot of duplication? 

Admiral Burks. No, sir; I do not think so, because of the exchange 
of information which will give everybody the data they have. 

Senator ELtenpeER. That may be true. You end up by both doing 
their own. It is not a question of selecting the best. You do yours; 
they do theirs. 

Admiral Burke. One of the reasons is just what you said there, sir. 
Suppose that a missile aboard ship must have requirements in it that 
a missile on land does not have to have. So you have to crank that 
into a missile. 

Senator ELLEenprER. I draw the line there. There is no question 
about it. Not knowing anything about it except commonsense, you 
could not certainly put the same size missile aboard ship as on land, 
and probably your range would be smaller. I cansee that. But, in 
regard to the Air Force, it strikes me that there should not be any 
contest between Nike or Talos in performance. If it can be shown 
that Talos is better than Nike, then abandon Nike. 


NEED FOR BOTH MISSILES 


General Twintna. I think you need them both. 

Admiral Burke. You do need them both. Take the question of a 
simple piece of armament like rifles, where we develop a good rifle 
here, and the Belgians develop a good rifle, and one is a little bit better 
in many respects, but it is awfully difficult to tell which is best overall. 
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It really doesn’t make any difference if the Belgians have one rifle 
and we have another, even though it makes a little difference in the 
supply of ammunition, and things like that. They do equally good 
work. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have not yet made the decision? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t know. That is not my business. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you draw the same comparison in battle? 
You need light artillery and heavy artillery. 

Admiral Burks. Yes, sir. They overlap somewhat. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you apply the same principle to missiles? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

General Taytor. Senator, are you a hockey player? 

Senator ELLENDER. No, sir. 

General Taytor. This air defense is something like the hockey 
problem. You need the forwards out in front to knock off the enemy 
before they get in range. That is General Twining’s business, inter- 
cepting. Somebody has to be the goalie around here to be the last- 
ditch defense. Those are the missiles of the Army, the Nike and 
———— systems, to get the high fellows and low fellows. That is the 
best comparison I can make. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Essentially, Admiral, you got started on 
the Talos because of the ————. Wasn’t that the fundamental? 

Admiral Burks. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACCORD ON PROGRAM 


Senator CHavez. With reference to the program as a whole, are 
you three gentlemen in accord that the program is going according to 
your desires? 

General Twirn1nac. We are working on these problems, as Admiral 
Burke said. Certainly if we get to a point where Nike B is superior 
in range and altitude and accuracy, and everything else, to Talos, 
we would be foolish to build Talos. We are developing Talos and 
finding out about it. To us it goes out further and has a more flexible 
firing system than Nike. Maybe it won’t work. We hope it will, 
because it gives us that defense in depth right back to the goalie that 
we need in this country. The interceptors are going to miss some 
of these bombers. I don’t think there is anything wrong at all. IL 
think it is a proper system to go ahead with. We should not go 
overboard on buying this Talos until we are very sure of its capability. 
When we are, it is a good adjunct to the Nike system going out. 

Senator ELLENDER. And particularly if you can use Talos where 
you use Nike. 

Senator Stennis. While you are waiting for Talos, you are not 
asking for any Nike I’s, or B’s to defend your SAC bases? 

General Twinina. No. 

Senator Stennis. Is there anything more important to this Nation 
than the SAC bases? 


NEED FOR OVERALL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


General Taytor. We have some Nike battalions now. What we 
need to firm up is our overall defense program of the continental 
United States. 
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Senator Stennis. You are not asking for any Nike I or Nike B for 
your SAC bases pending the development of Talos a little further? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. You don’t consider it an emergency to put them 
in? You are willing to wait until Talos is a little further along? 

'@ General Twintna. Yes: that is true. We couldn’t defend all the 
SAC bases and everything with the Nike available if we wanted. 

General Taytor. That is the factor. We have an activation pro- 
gram that turns these things out at a certain rate. They all have 
assignments to very vital targets and city areas by and large. Only b 
increasing our production in a short period of time could we meet all 
the SAC requirements. 

Senator Srennis. I believe that if this thing was very urgent, the 
Air Force would be asking for their part of Nike rather than let them 
all go to the cities. 

General Twinine. General Partridge is supposed to work that out 
with the Army and Navy people out there and bring it in to the 
Chiefs. We are pretty current on that. We are taking the priorities 
that are recommended, on what antiaircraft, Nike and so forth is 
available. It is going to the proper priorities now, but it is not 
available today. 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN FUNDS REQUEST 


Senator Cuavez. Under this bill you are asking for for 
Nike B and ——-—~ for Nike I, making a total of —. If I under- 
stood Senator Stennis’ question, it was whether or not some of that 
money could not be reduced on account of the development of Talos. 

Senator Stennis. They were not asking for Talos installations 
now, Senator Chavez. He said it would be something like 
before they could make a real test that would determine then whether 
or not they would go into procurement, as I understood. 

My point was that we should not start any more Nike I installations 
until these tests were made. 

General Taytor. They are all usable. They are part of the Nike 
B program. 

Senator CHavez. Again with reference to the program, are you 
three gentlemen satisfied that the program for the missile is going 
along all right? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. I have the same feeling as General 
Twining. We are learning a great deal about these various missiles, 
We are developing. Undoubtedly there will have to be a pruning 
later on when we see clearly that one area can be covered effectively 
by this one, and there is an overlap there. In most cases we are not 
far enough along to make a final decision. 

General Twinina. I think that is right. 

Senator ELtenper. General, in the light of what we are hearing 
now about these intercontinental missiles, is that in any way changing 
your program in the production of any of these missiles? 

General Taytor. It is making us very alert to the need of develop- 
ing such a defense. 

Senator Ettenper. Of an intercontinental missile? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpEr. But not to produce less of these missiles that 
we are now talking about. 
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General Twin1na. It is a different type of missile. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I understand that, but the point is that if the 
Russians are going to attack us by way of these intercontinental 
missiles, what would be the use of Nike? 

General Taytor. The Nike family has growth potential. 

Senator HLLENDER. You are working along that line? 

General Taytor. That is right. We are trying to evolve this 
program to meet that. 


DEW LINE PROGRAM 


Senator ELLtenpErR. There is another huge program that we dis- 
cussed here some time ago that to me is stupendous. That is the 
DEW line which I understand the Navy is going to extend. When 
this whole thing is built, it may cost billions. In the light of this new 
method of attack probably by enemies, are we going to go along with 
that extension? In other words, won’t you reevaluate that to see 
whether or not such a thing is necessary? 

Admiral Burke. Perhaps I had better state our position. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Am I in order in asking those questions? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 


NAVY'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEW LINE 


Admiral Burke. Perhaps I had better state the Navy’s responsi- 
bility for the DEW line. We have the responsibility for the extension 
of the DEW line at sea in just the seagoing portion. 

Senator ELLenpeER. That is what I am talking about. 

Admiral Burke. That extension of the DEW line is covered by 
both ships and aircraft. The ships and aircraft which are on that duty 
are usable for other purposes. 

Senator ELLenprr. It would not entail the expenditure for an 
elaborate system, as you now have on land? 

Admiral Burke. It is costly because as long as you keep those 
ships and aircraft there, it is costly. Those are expensive aircraft 
and ships. They are there to get early warning. 

Senator ELtenver. It is only when they are in that vicinity that 
they can detect. You are not going to have anything stationary 
there? 

Admiral Burke. They will be in a position, for example, on the 
Atlantic side. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Burke. We will have ships stationed in between those two 
and the aircraft will fly over them. Those ships will not stay sta- 
tionary, but they will be very close to a fixed position. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator Stennis, you remember you were here 
when we discussed the DEW line, as to whether or not it would be 
feasible to go on with the rest of it, because of the cost of it. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator ELtenpeEr. Particularly in the light of the intercontinental 
missiles, 

Senator Srennis. Senator Thye raised that point. 

Senator ELLenpDER. We discussed that at length some time ago. 
I was asking Admiral Burke about the expenditure; he says this 
entails only the ships that are used. 
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PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITY 


General Twining. The Navy has responsibility for the extension of 
the DEW line. The actual continental DEW line across the North- 
ern Hemisphere is an Air Force responsibility. 

Senator ELLenpER. I understand that. We have expended quite 
a few hundred million dollars on the DEW line, and it will cost us 
—-—— million a year to maintain it. We are going to pay $122 
million a year just for leasing wires. 

Senator Stennis. That is separate. That is the SAGE system. 

Senator Etutenper. I know that. All these depend on each other, 
DEW line and the SAGE system. 

General Twininc. They are part of the system. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you come to an extension of one DEW 
line, I understand that it would entail another ——-— cost. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The question I wanted to ask was, do you reevaluate that before 
you proceed to complete it in the light of these new missiles? 

General Twrnina. I don’t think we do, Senator. Here is the prop- 
osition. Say these missiles we must defend against come in 1960 and 
are operational, the present DEW line setup is not adequate to cope 
with them. We know that. The fixtures and housing will be ready, 
but the radars and the equipment are not adequate to cope with the 
defense of the missile. However, the best way to attack this country 
is by the manned bombers of today, and even in this period ahead, 
we cannot give up the DEW line. If they get wise to the fact that 
we have no warning against the bomber, they won’t throw the missiles, 
because they can’t put as much in missiles as they can in the bomber. 
They will go back to the bomber. We have been building protection 
against the manned bomber attack as far as we can see. When the 
missiles come up we will still need a warning system. 


ANTICIPATED ATTACK METHOD 


Senator SaALTronsTALL. The manned bomber will be the principal 
method of attack as far as we can see in the foreseeable future. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. The missile will supplement it, and it 
will be dangerous. Then we have to get a weapon to counteract that. 
That will require new radars and all kinds of things. 

Senator ELtenperR. Are you able to find out if the Russians are 
equipped with things as we are? 

General Twin1nc. We must assume they have them. 

They must have warning around their country similar to that which 
we are building. 

Senator ELLENDER. I would like to ask more questions, but it is 
too deep. I mean we have to depend on these gentlemen. I have 
faith in them. When I said the other day that Congress has in a 
measure lost the purse strings, I did not mean that facetiously. We 
have to depend on what they say and I would be the last man in the 
world to say you don’t know what vou are talking about, and we ought 
to do this, that, and the other thing. All I desire to do is to ask a 
few questions to evoke thought so that when you gentlemen come out 
with proposals, you bear in mind our economy. As I said, if we keep 
on spending as we are, we won’t need you. You know that, General. 
It is the truth. I have said it on many occasions, and I repeat it, and 
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I will continue to repeat it, that I really believe that the Russians are 
winning the cold war by bleeding us white. They are making us 
spend all this money. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask about 2 or 3 questions of General 
Twining? 
PREPARATION FOR DEFENSE 


First, General, to follow up what Senator Ellender said, it is my 
understanding that the intermediate range ballistic missile and the 
intercontinental ballistic missile are still so far in the realm of theory 
and research that we have got to prepare ourselves for defense against 
the strategic bomber from Russia for the foreseeable future— that i is, 
for the next 4 or 5 or 6 years. 

General Twinrna. | think that is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. At the same time it is also true, is it not, 
that we are working on research that would enable us to detect an 
intercontinental bomber at an early stage beyond the DEW line, if 
they are launched? That is still very theoretical. 

General Twintna. The intercontinental missile projects we are 
starting now. 

Senator SaALTtonstaLL. May I ask 2 or 3 questions along a different 
line completely, General Twining? I showed you before the meeting 
a statement that General Bogart sent the chairman of our com- 
mittee this morning. You have my copy which I hope you will 
give back to me. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 


AGREEMENT ON BUDGET 


Senator SaLtronstTaLL. That statement in substance says this: 
That the Air Force Advisory Committee on budget matters agreed 
upon a budget of $18.9 billion, 

General Bogart. It is $19.3 billion. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. That was cut down in the final analysis to 
$16.5 billion. 

General Twininc. That is correct. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. That is a difference of $2.8 billion. 

General Twinina. That is right. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT CUT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. General Bogart in that letter to the chairman 
points out that through cutting down of lead times and other methods 
of working out figures, the arbitrary cut by the Defense Department, 
by Mr. Wilson and his advisers, was approximately $500 million. 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, the Air Force got in this 
budget everything that they asked for with the exception of $500 
million. Do you agree with that? 

General Twininc. Then we had $376 million put back in in the 
supplemental request. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I understood that $376 million was added in 
so that the net cut was afterward—— 
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General BoGarr. Not exactly, sir. The $376 million is new 
program items, and is not comparable to the $19.3 billion. That is 
why I put that separately. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it is a correct statement to say that there 
was an arbitrary cut of $500 million. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Senator SarronsTaLu. You agree with that statement? 

General Twintna. I do. 

Senator SALTronsTALL. So that the Air Force this year received what 
the staff asked for with the exception of $500 million? Is that correct? 

General Twintnc. No. We were cut $2,850 million actually. The 
$500 million was arbitrary. 

Senator SatronsTauu. I hold up my hands on that one because it 
is my understanding that all but $500 million of that $2.8 billion was 
really found in that $16.5 billion plus what this——- 

General Bocarrt. I think, sir, the point is that all but $500 million 
of that cut is identified against such things as reorder lead time, the 
financing adjustment. In other words, it either has no effect on pro- 
gram or is against program changes which were agreed. In other 
words, what it amounts to is that of that total cut $500 million was 
arbitrary and we just absorb that. We don’t know quite how. The 
other points we do have specified ways to absorb and it is for a specific 
reason. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
HeapquarRtrerRs Unrrep States Arr Forcr, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 11, 1956. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuHarkMan: The following information is submitted in response to 
Senator Saltonstall’s request for a breakdown of the differences between the 
$19.392 billion Air Staff submission for the fiscal year 1957 budget and the 
$16.8945 billion currently in the budget before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The total decrease between the $19.392 billion Air Staff estimate and the $16.518 
billion included in the President’s budget was $2.874 billion. Of this amount— 

(a) Approximately $1.560 billion was identified against reorder lead-time 
adjustments, financial adjustments (anticipated recoupments), price changes, 
and other factors not involving program modification. 

(b) Approximately $650 million was identified against program changes— 
primarily revised procurement estimates--which were recommended or agreed 
by the Air Force. 

(c) About $157 million, including $123 million in the ‘‘Aireraft and related 
procurement” appropriation, represents the net of a number of changes, both 
plus and minus, in many individual item programs. It is most difficult, in retro- 
spect, to determine to what extent each of these individual changes stemmed from 
funding reductions. For the most part, I believe that these reductions were the 
type of staff adjustments which normally result from the detailed reviews and 
constitute the net of many minor disallowances, pricing forecasts, obligational 
capability judgments, and minor policy determinations. It is fair to state, I 
believe, that on balance there is no substantial adverse effect on the Air Force 
program by these reductions. 

(d) About $500 million were arbitrary reductions; that is, those based upon 
differences in judgment between the Air Staff and the review authorities. These 
reductions, to which I had previously referred, included $404.9 million in ‘‘Opera- 
tion and maintenance’’ and $100 million in ‘‘ Military construction.’’ These were 
reductions not related to specific program changes or any of those factors which 
normally lead to adjustment during the review process. 

In summary, of the total difference of $2.875 billion between the original Air 
Staff estimate and the President’s budget, the ‘‘arbitrary”’ reduction was approxi- 
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mately $500 million or $662 million if one includes the reductions referred to under 
paragraph 2 (c) above. 

The later revisions to the estimates which were transmitted to Congress by the 
President on April 19, 1956, increased the budget estimates by $376.5 million for 
new program items. This addition resulted in the present estimate before the 
committee of $16.8945 billion. 

It is hoped that the above satisfactorily responds to Senator Saltonstall’s 
inquiry. 

Sineerely yours, 
FRANK A. BoGart, 
Major Cenrra', USA F, 
Director of Budget, DCS Comptroller. 


AIR FORCE FUNDS 


Senator SaLronstaLu. Then | am wrong in making the statement, 
and I repeat, that the Budget Advisory Committee of the Air Force 
made a recommendation of $19.3 billion. The actual amount given 
to the Air Force by the Defense Department was $16.5 billion. 
That is a difference of $2.8 billion. 

General Bocart. That is correct. 

Senator SaLtTonsTaLL. Of that difference of $2.8 billion, there is 
only an arbitrary cut of $500 million because the other $2.3 billion 
there was money found by which these programs could be carried out. 

General Bocart. Means found by which we could carry out the 
program; that is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I wanted to ask General Twining if he 
agreed that the staff requests, with the exception of that $500 million, 
are being carried out for this year’s program? 

General Twintna. Yes, that is true. I still don’t quite understand 
this figure. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. Then I want you two Air Force fellows to 
get together. If you can’t agree on your own figures, we can’t. 

General Twintne. Although means were found, we are still short 
$2.3 billion somewhere in the program. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. That is not my understanding. 

General Twintnc. Where did we get the $2.3 billion back? You 
are right. I see the point. 

Senator SatronsTaALuL. That is satisfactory to you? 

General Twinina. It is satisfactory. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is an austere budget? 

General Twintnc. Very austere, and we have to make that up next 
year. 

STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Senator SALTONSTALL. My next question is this: General LeMay 
testified to this committee this morning that the Strategic Air Force 
in his opinion could use, and properly needed $8 billion a year for the 
next 4 years. Our information from General Bogart, is that there is 
$5 billion permitted the Strategic Air Force this year. Therefore, 
what General LeMay is asking for is an increase of $3 billion a year 
averaged over the next 4 years. That is my understanding. 


TACTICAL AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


It is also my understanding that General Partridge before our 
Senate Armed Services Subcommittee stated that the Tactical Air 
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Defense Command needed ——— billion between now and 1965. In 
other words, between 1950 and 1965 of which very little has been 
spent, to complete a proper tactical air defense of this country. 
When that was built it would cost $2 billion a year, I think, to operate. 
I mention those figures because in addition to that, we have to have 
research on this intercontinental bomber, and we have other matters 
in the Air Force. 
I would not ask you to comment on the other services. 


ADEQUACY OF DEFENSE FUNDS 


Now, as Chief of Staff, I trust it is a fair question to ask you if this 
committee determined to increase the budget allowance over and 
above the estimates of the Secretary of Defense and the President 
this year, say $500 million, where would you believe that could be 
best spent? If we decided to increase it by $1 billion, where, as Chief 
of Staff, would you decide that could be best spent? 

In other words, what is your highest priority today in your opinion 
as Chief of Staff of the Air Force? 

General Twinina. I think first, including the present supplemental, 
that our aircraft program is satisfactory. If I had the money, I 
would put it on airbases and do something to keep these people in the 
service, like better housing and things like that. I consider the air- 
craft program is satisfactory. 

Senator SatronstaLL. The aircraft procurement program? 

General Twinina. Including the President’s supplemental. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you place the highest priority, as General 
LeMay does, on experienced trained personnel. 

General Twinina. That is right. 

Senator SaLtronstaLL. Your second highest priority is enough 
bases for the Strategic Air Command, so that your planes, as they 
come from the production companies, will have proper places to be 
based? 

General Twinina. That is correct, however, this is true in all 
commands. 

Senator Satronstauu. And your third priority is more planes. 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You stated that this is an austere budget, 
and it would require more next year. 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. We have heard testimony to that effect. 
If you had this $500 million, you could not put all that money into 
personnel. 

General Twintna. No, sir. We could put it into public works and 
some in personnel, The bulk of that would go to public works. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The same would be true if we increased the 
budget by a billion dollars? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Thank you very much. 

General Taylor, if we increased the overall budget by $500 million 
this year—— 

Senator Cuavez. Or a billion. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Let us use a billion, because that is a figure 
the chairman used. If we increased the budget a billion dollars, 
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would the Army agree—this is a difficult question for you to answer— 
that this money should go into priorities of Air Force bases as, the 
highest priority today that was needed? 


SAC DISPERSION 


General Taytor. The dispersion of SAC? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

General Taytor. I would have to take a look across the board and 
see just what that is competing with. Also, in terms of the naval, 
Army and other requirements. I have supported in the Joint Chiefs 
the requirement for the dispersion of SAC. I think it should be done. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. You would give that a high priority. 

General Taror. I would give it a high priority. I don’t like to say 
the highest priority. 

Senator SALTronsTaLu. Admiral Burke, how do you feel? 

Admiral Burkr. The same way that General Taylor does. It is 
awfully hard to answer those problems without going into a complete 
study of what else is needed, too. This is an austere budget for every 
service. Every service can use more money, and every service has 
things which are important. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


General Twinina. Could I make one correction there? I omitted 
one factor in there, and that is the research and development part 
should be the third priority. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. The research and development should be 
ahead of the aircraft production? 

General Twinina. Yes, increased research and development. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is very interesting, because it is the 
first time that has been said. 

General Twintna. I have said in previous testimony that research 
and development is one of the places where we could spend more money 
this year intelligently and effectively. I want to be sure that is in. 
I omitted it in my answer to you before. 

Senator SAtTtonsTaLL. You would place your highest priority on 
personnel, the second on bases, the third on research and development, 
and the fourth priority on new airplanes. 

General Twininea. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


QUESTION OF BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator Stennis. To get it straight, General, the question of the 
$1 billion increase, were you referring to a $1 billion increase for the Air 
Force alone, or for the military budget? You called on General Twin- 
ing to say how he would use the money. I thought he was speaking 
as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and I think he thought so. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I agree I asked General Twining about an 
increase in the Air Force of $500 million and a billion. Then I asked, 
and I said it was a difficult question, of General Taylor and Admiral 
Burke, whether they agreed that the strategic airbases are the No. 1 
highest priority in the armed services. 


7T770—56——-81 
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Senator SreNnNis. You were not proposing a billion dollar increase 
for the military budget and calling on them to agree to General 
Twining here. I think they ought to have a further chance to consider 
that. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. | thank you for making it clear. Did you 
so understand me? 

General Taytor. I was not quite sure of the relation of your ques- 
tion. I thought it was our evaluation of the dispersion of SAC which 
is important. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What I was trying to bring out was*the 
fact that there has been considerable evidence or testimony that the 
Air Force budget should be substantially increased. There has been 
some feeling around the table that possibly the Air Force budget 
should be increased. My questions were directed to General Twining 
as to how he would use this money if the Air Force budget was in- 
creased. 

Then what I wanted to try to find out from you and Admiral Burke 
is whether if the Air Force budget was increased, as other members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff you give the same high priority to these 
airbases that General Twining did. 

General Taytor. Thank you. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I thank you for making that clear, Senator 
Stennis. 

SUPPORT OF DEUTSCHEMARK 


Senator CHAvez. I have a letter here from Mr. McNeil with 
reference to the deutschmarks. When he testified he said: 

Prior to the entry of the Federal Republic of Germany into NATO, agreement 
was reached between the Allied Powers and Germany on specific levels of deutsche- 
mark support to be provided during the first year after Germany’s entry into 
NATO. This period expires on May 5, 1956. 

Proceeding further: 

The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate of $276,319,000 in lieu of deutschemark 
support provided $261,757,200 for maintenance of the United States forces in 
Germany, and $14,561,800 for maintenance of United States forces in Berlin. It 
is anticipated that adequate deutschemark support will be provided by the Berlin 
magistrate but, as stated above, only $113,761,900 can be considered definitely 
available in fiscal year 1957 in the Federal Republic of Germany, or $147,995,300 
less than the budget estimate. 

Have you any comment to make on the difference in what we 
expected to get in the way of deutschemark support and what is 
available? 

General Taytor. I don’t have the immediate information. My 
budget officer might respond to that question. 


RESTORATION TO ARMY BUDGET REQUESTED 


General Lawron. We feel at the present time, sir, that with this 
definite information from the settlement with Germany that we will 
receive a certain amount of deutschemarks, 650 million deutsche- 
marks, we would like to ask to have the remainder of the dollars 
restored to the Army budget that was removed by the House of 
Representatives. 

Senator Cuavez. In order to be up to the amount that was included 
in the budget. 
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General Lawton. That is right. 

General Twintnc. General Bogart I think says the same thing for 
the Air Force. 

General BoGcarr. For the Air Force the position is exactly the 
same. We had an estimate which was either deutschemarks or dol- 
lars. It makes no difference which we get. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would get deutschemarks. 

General Bocarr. We understand we will receive about half the 
amount in deutschemarks, and we need the balance in dollars. 

Senator Cuavez. General Moore, do you have an comments on 
this? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. I would like to make these comments 
off the record, because they are already in this letter. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator CHavez. General, I think this testimony should be in the 
general record. 

Senator ELLENDER. I don’t see why it should not, and make it that 
the Congress demands it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information referred to follows:) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1966. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my testimony before your committee on the 
fiscal year 1957 budget request for the Department of Defense, I stated: 

“Prior to the entry of the Federal Republic of Germany into NATO, agreement 
was reached between the Allied Powers and Germany on specific levels of deutsche- 
mark support to be provided during the first year after Germany’s entry into 
NATO. This period expires on May 5, 1956. Although there have been dis- 
cussions with the Federal Republic of Germany on this matter, no agreement 
has yet been reached concerning the nature and extent of support that will be 
provided by Germany after May 5, 1956. A small amount of deutschemark 
support will continue to be received from the Berlin Magistrate regardless of the 
progress of negotiations with the Federal Republic of Germany since such support 
can be expected to continue so long as that city remains under four-power occu- 
pation. 

“The committee will recall that our budget for fiscal year 1956 was submitted 
or a ‘gross’ dollar basis last year, and that $296 million was properly deleted from 
our budget when the authority contained in section 626 was continued for the 
Department of Defense. Because of Bureau of the Budget instructions, and the 
current uncertainty as to the nature and extent of deutschemark support that will 
be available, our budget for fiscal year 1957 is again submitted on a ‘gross’ dollar 
basis, pending agreement on continued support. We will keep this committee 
advised of the progress of negotiations and hope to be able to provide definite 
figures prior to final action by the committee on this bill.’ 

Based on the above, the following amounts were included in the fiscal year 1957 
budget requests in lieu of continued Deutschemark support: 


Army: 
Military personnel - , 926, 000 
Maintenance and ope eee ee ee » 018, 000 


Total, Army Sd Sim eames a . 944, 000 


Air Force: 
Military personnel 560, 000 
Operation and maintenance _ 45, 815, 000 


Total, Air Force 375, 000 


Total, Department of Defense , 319, 000 
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The amount of additional support to be provided by the Federal Republic of 
Germany remained unresolved while the bill was under consideration by the 
House of Representatives. The House committee, however, recommended the 
reduction of the $276,319,000 and stated in its report: 

“While it is understood that negotiations for the extension of these arrange- 
ments into the ensuing fiscal year are now pending, the committee is assuming 
that the arrangements will be extended in substantially the present form.’’ 

Because agreement could not be reached prior to May 5, 1956—the expiration 
date of the existing agreement—on the nature and extent of continued deutsechemark 
support to be provided to United States forces by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, interim arrangements were worked out under which the Federal Republic 
of Germany agreed to continue to provide support for United States forces though 
June 30, 1956, with settlement of the obligations incurred during this period de- 
pendent upon the outcome of the deutschemark support negotiations. 

On June 7, 1956, agreement was reached that the Federal Republic of Germany 
will provide United States forces with goods and services amounting to DM650 
million (equivalent to $154,761,900) for the l-year period May 6, 1956, to May 
5, 1957, inclusive. On a pro rata basis, it is anticipated that the equivalent of 
$41 million of this amount will be allocated to cover deutschemark obligations 
incurred under the interim arrangements for the period May 6 to June 30, 1956. 
This would provide the equivalent of $113,761,900 in deutschemark support for 
maintenance of United States forces in Germany in fiscal year 1957 through 
May 5, 1957. 

It is not possible at this time to estimate what support the United States will 
receive from the Federal Republic of Germany after May 5, 1957, toward meeting 
the costs of maintaining United States forces in Germany. The nature and ex- 
tent of continued support for the United States forces will depend in large part 
on the progress made by Germany in building up its own forces. 

The fiscal year 1957 ‘budget estimate of $276,319,000 in lieu of deutschemark 
support provided $261,757,200 for maintenance of United States forces in Ger- 
many, and $14,561 ,800 for maintenance of United States forces in Berlin. It is 
anticipated that adequate deutschemark support will be provided by the Berlin 
Magistrate but, as stated above, only $113,761,900 can be considered definitely 
available in fiscal year 1957 in the Federal Republic of Germany, or $147,995,300 
less than the budget estimate. On this basis, the amounts required for restora- 
tion to fund the military personnel and maintenance and operation appropria- 
tions of the Army and the Air Force through June 30, 1957—without taking into 
consideration the possible provision of continued support by the Federal Republic 
of Germany after May 5, 1957—are as follows: 































Army Air Force 





| | 
Military Maintenance | Military Operation and 
— and cay | personnel maintenance 


| a 


President‘s budget request al $3, 585, 000, 000 | $3, 192, 000, 000 $3, 727, 000, 000 $3, 786, 000, 000 
House action ..| 3, 566, 704,000 | 2,954, 581,000 | 3, 718) 440, 000 3, 684, 185, 000 
Restoration requested, M ay 17, 1956__- Fos | 12, 476, 000 | 7, 000, 000 | 56, 000, 000 











epee neers me 
Total requested of Senate, May 

17, 1956 
Additional funds required for fise: al | 
year 1957 because of deficiency in | | 
deutschemark support... .---- 773, 400 121, 495, 770 


3, 566, 704,000 | 2, 967,057,000 | 3,725, 440,000 | 3, 740, 185, 000 


245, 000 | 25, 481, 130 





Revised total request to Senate. __| d 8, 567, 477, 400 3, 088, 552, 770 3, 725, 685, 000 | "3, 765, 666, 130 











However, since the United States may receive continued deutschemark support 
from Germany after May 5, 1957, it might be the desire of the Congress not to 
finance by dollar appropriations at this time the costs of maintaining our forces 
in Germany during the period May 5 to June 30, 1957. On a pro rata basis, this 
would amount to $41 million, as shown in the attachment to this letter. On this 
basis, the amounts which would be required for restoration in the ‘‘Maintenance 
and operations” appropriations of the Army and the Air Force are as follows: 



















caer ts 


© Oh ad te Ra REE ne 
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Maintenance | Operation and 
and operations, | maintenance, 
Army Air Force 


President’s budget request $3, 192, 000, 000 $3, 786, 000, 000 
House action ..-.......-- 2, 954, 581, 000 3, 684, 185, 000 
Restoration requested, May 17, 1956 . 12, 476, 000 56, 000, 000 


Total requested of Senate, May 17, 1956 | 2, 967, 057, 000 3, 740, 185, 000 
Additional funds required through May 5, 1957, because of deficiency in| 
deutschemark support Salih li alent : Dh imteel 88, 369, 170 18, 626, 130 


Revised total request to Senate___..-_.- ; ea | 3,055, 426, 170 3, 758, 811, 130 


If it is the desire of the Congress to choose the latter course, it should be under- 
stood that in the absence of an adequate level of continued deutschemark support 
after May 5, 1957, additional dollar appropriations of up to $41 million would be 
required to bring the ‘‘Military personnel and maintenance and operations” 
appropriations of the Army and the Air Force into line with the amounts currently 
approved by the House, plus the amounts currently required to offset the de- 
ficiency in deutschemark support. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. McNeEt. 
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USE OF FUNDS 


Senator Stennis. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. How 
could you use that extra money for personnel? You are paying all 
the law authorizes. 

General Twinina. I did not mean to refer to the pay of personnel. 
I was thinking more in terms of improved housing, recreational facili- 
ties on bases, and things like that, all of which add to morale. 

Senator STENNIs. Aren’t you going to have to get another system 
that you can use to get these technicians and electronics men? Aren’t 
you going to have to have something cast out of your present mold 
of getting military men generally? 

General Twrnina. I think so. You know the Secretary of Defense 
has appointed a board that starts work today on that subject. It 
will be Mr. Hooker and some very well known people. 

Admiral Burke. I would like to say that all the services are all in 
the same fix. We are all in the same boat. 

Senator Stennis. I know you have the same problem. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So if this committee decided to put any addi- 
tional money in on housing and personnel problems it should be given 
to all 3 services, rather than to any 1 service. 


SERVICE PROBLEMS 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; all the services are having great difficulty 
in keeping all their people in. They have the same problems in 
regard to housing. We in the Navy believe that our problems are 
even a little bit worse because we started a lot later, and we dida’t 
have housing until a few years ago. 

Senator Stennis. On the housing I want to say to you that the 
best housing you get is with the appropriated dollar, where you come 
here and get the money out of Congress, and go on and build your 
houses, and liquidate them under your own plan, rather than have 
the Wherry housing or so-called Capehart housing. I know it costs 
the Government a whole lot less money. I wish we could get back 
to that program. I think you gentlemen ought to try to help within 
the limitations you have to operate under. 

General Taytor. In the case of the Army, our priorities are research 
and development and housing and personnel matters. 

Senator Cuavez. Housing is one of the acute problems in the three 
services. 

General Twrnina. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. I thank you, gentlemen. The committee will 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon at 4:05 p. m., Monday, June 11, 1956, a recess was 
taken until Tuesday, June 12, 1956, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1956 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
412, Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Boarp oF GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


STATEMENT OF MEREDITH F. BURRILL, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE 
OF GEOGRAPHY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, AND EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL BOARD ON 
GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. The hearing will please be in order. 

Senator Dworshak, I think it would be advisable if you would make 
a little statement as to what we might expect this witness to answer, 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. C hairman, I recall during World War II 
the Office of Geography, which is loc ated in the Department of the 
Interior for administrative purposes, did some very effective work. 

At that time I had the impression that with the ending of hostilities 
there might be a tapering off of activity reflected in less funds with 
which to operate the Office and the reduction in personnel, 

I simply wanted to make a check to see now whether, 10 or 11 
years after World War II, we have had any diminution or curtailment 
of any kind. 

I do not know whether I am justified in saying that in the past 
few years whenever I tried to get any information, everybody says 
hush-hush; it is classified. 

Well, may be the Office of Geography is classified, but members of 
this committee are duped directly—I will not say members; I will 
say 1 am—when we try to get some information. 

We are told it is off the record and we cannot have it. 

I just want to put the figures out here. We have been out of this 
war 11 years. Let us make a comparison and find out what the 
Office of Geography is costing. 

I am not making any charges because I do not know, It has never 
been possible to get any information. 
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Senator Cuavez. Well, let us try to get something this morning. 
Dr. Burrill, what can you say to the statement made by Senator 
Dworshak? 


FUNCTION OF OFFICE OF GEOGRAPHY 


Mr. Burritt. The function of the Office of Geography is princi- 
pally as a staff arm of the interdepartmental Board on Geographic 
Names. It is to do the staff work, to keep the records, to do the 
necessary research and so on, connected with the standardization of 
geographic names for the Federal Government. 

Senator CHAavez. When you refer to geographic names, do you mean 
names within the continental United States and elsewhere? 

Mr. Burrity. And elsewhere; that is correct. 

Senator CHavez. Why should it be classified? 

Mr. Burri.u. It is not, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, tell us about it. 

Senator DworsHak. At that point may I help the witness by asking 
whether you do not operate within the Interior Department? 

Mr. Burritu. That is correct, sir, we do. 

Senator DworsHak. But you get none of your operating fund from 
the Interior Department? 
Mr. Burritu. That is correct. 
Senator Dworsuak. Tell us where you get it, and how much. 


BASIC LEGISLATION 





Mr. Burritu. Public Law 242 of the 80th Congress provided a 
central authority for standardizing geographic names for the purpose 
of eliminating duplication of standardization of Federal names among 
Federal departments for Federal purposes. 


TRANSFERS OF FUNDS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 
























That bill authorized an appropriation. Small appropriations were 
made until 1951, and larger transfers of funds were had from various 
Government agencies. 

Senator Cuavez. Transferred in what way, did you do the work 
and then get reimbursed? 

Mr. Burrity. They made advances of funds. 

Senator CHavez. Advances of funds for this particular work? 

Mr. Burrity. Working funds. 

Senator DworsnHak. To the Interior Department? 

Mr. Burritu. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. That was under authority of Public Law 242, 
80th Congress? 

Mr. Burriuy. That is correct, and under the economy act before 
this public law was enacted, this work had been carried on since 1890 
on Executive orders. 

But it was necessary to have statutory authority to do the work, 
which was enacted in 1947. 

In 1950, at the hearings on the 1951 Appropriation Act, the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee indicated that we should ask for the 
funds necessary for centralized operations rather than for only a part 
of the necessary funds. 
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Since we were not allowed to ask for that in that particular year, 
they denied the appropriation. Since then we have operated entirely 
on the working funds. 

Senator Cuavez. You are interested in the cost item? 

Senator DworsHak. Well, he says they are operating on funds. 
That is self-evident. 

How much money? How many employees do you have? We 
want a comparison now with what you had in 19438, 1944, 1945, during 
World War II. 

Senator CuHavez. You want to know what is being done and how 
much money is being spent? 

Senator DworsHak. That is right. 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Burritt. We have approximately $400,000 in this fiscal year. 

Senator Coavez. Is that all for personnel or administration; 
everything? 

Mr. Burri.u. That is for everything. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do you get that money? Are you still 
getting it from other departments? 


TRANSFERS FROM CIA AND AIR FORCE 


Mr. Burritt. All but $15,000 of it, essentially, comes from the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Fifteen thousand dollars for this year 
comes from the Air Force. 

Senator CHavez. Then there are only two agencies that transfer 
money to you for this particular purpose; that is Central Intelligence 
and the Air Force? 

Mr. Burritt. In this fiscal year that is correct. But we have 
had transfers from various agencies at various times in the past. 

I can supply to you for the record, if you wish, a list of all transfers 
that we have had. 

Senator DworsHaxk. No, I am not particularly concerned. Tell 
us what your personnel is now. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Burritt. We have between 75 and 80 people now. We have 
had up to a maximum of 182 during the war. That was the maximum. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not make any maps? 

Mr. Burrityu. We do not make maps. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you just decide on names? 

Mr. Burritt. We standardize the names that would go on the 
maps or to be used in intelligence documents or anything else. 

Senator DworsHax. Which mapmaking agency gets the benefit of 
your work? 

Mr. Burrit. All the mapmaking agencies. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you have liaison officers? 

Mr. Burritu. We have a liaison from the Central Intelligence 
Agency. We have no liaison officers of our own. 
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TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION 


Senator Dworsuak. Who transmits this information to the map- | 
making agencies? 

Mr. Burritt. There are members on our board, our interdepart- 
mental board, from each of these agencies who receive a constant 
flow of all the information that comes out. 

Senator DworsHak. Recently there was an article in the press 
indicating that there was some confusion or disagreement or mis- 
understanding whereby your office was compelled to consider a drastic 
curtailment of personnel. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Burri.u. Very well. 

Senator DworsHax. What was responsible for that? What 
caused that? 

Mr. Burritt. We had planned on the transfer of $75,000 from 
the Air Force this year. After their appropriation was enacted that 
was reduced to $15,000. We could not RIF, that is reduce the 
force, without cutting the heart out of our producing section, leaving 
is ‘‘all chiefs and no Indians.” 

We have people who work on policy, a source materials group that 
collects the necessary materials to work on; linguists, and so on. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, if the work is essential, and in my mind 
it is, why don’t you get the money direct for the work that you are 
doing instead of having it transferred from other agencies? 

Mr. Burriuu. Since 1951 we have not been able to get back to 
the Congress to ask for it. 

Senator Cuavez. Why? 

Mr. Burriwt. That I do not know. 

Senator Cuavez. You are running an agency of the Government 
that is very interesting and necessary. 

Mr. Burritu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Why doesn’t the Interior Department request 
money in their budget to carry out your duties? 

Mr. Burr. As we recently reported in detail to the House 
Interior Committee, it has been requested of the Budget Bureau nearly 
every year. In the year following the hearings on the 1951 bill when 
the House committee said they would be glad to give us what money 
it took to operate if we would ask for a consolidated budget, the 
following year we were not allowed to come back up and ask. The 
reason given was that anything having to do with foreign areas had 
to come out of defense funds, therefore we could not ask for the 
foreign name part of the program in our budget, the House com- 
mittee had said that we had to ask for everything or nothing; so the 
answer was nothing. So we could not come up and ask for anything. 


BUDGET BUREAU VIEW 






Senator Dworsnuak. Who gave you that mandate? 
Mr. Burri.u. I understand that was the view of the Budget Bureau. 
Senator CHavrez. We pay attention to the Budget Bureau, but we 
do the appropriating, not the Budget Bureau. Are you afraid of the 
Budget Bureau generally? 

Mr. Burritu. I am not, and see no reason to be. I have the 
personal impression that once the Congress makes an adequate 
appropriation the Budget Bureau would do its part. 
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Senator Cuavez. Why don’t you tell us what you need? 

Senator DworsHak. Before he does that, may I follow up on the 
statement you made a while ago when you said you found yourself, as 
an agency, facing a situation where the anticipated transfer of funds 
from one of the agencies in the Defense Department was materially 
curtailed and some action was necessary? What did take place at 
that point? How did you get the funds necessary to continue your 
operations? 

Mr. Burrity. Since we could not RIF without losing our capacity 
to serve the agency that was transferring the major part of our funds, 
we attempted to absorb our cut by not filling vacancies and by 
every economy we could make. 

But $60,000 was more than we could absorb. Then along about 
the beginning of the year there was a request from a Government 
agency that we perform certain tasks for them which we were quite 
capable of doing. This had to do with Antarctica. We supplied 
them with a statement of what we could do and what it would cost. 
The agency was all in favor of having it done. 

They agreed it needed to be done and we had capacity to do it, but 
nobody would come forward with the funds. 

Then we applied to the Office of Naval Research for a contract, 
similar to a contract which we had previously completed for them, and 
the results of which they had found very beneficial. 

The letter that went from the Interior Secretary to Navy Secretary 
never reached the Office of Naval Research. We were never able to 
determine who held it up, but somebody did. 

We never had an answer from them. Almost weekly we had as- 
surance that the thing would go forward and the Office of Naval Re- 
search was prepared to approve the contract, but after expecting from 
week to week that we would be out of the woods for this fiscal year, 
it finally became clear that the money would not be made available. 

Senator DworsHax. Where are you now? 


STAFF ON LEAVE WITHOUT PAY 


Mr. Burritt. All the members of the staff are having to take nearly 
2 weeks’ leave without pay. I am on leave without pay now as I 
talk to you. 

Senator DworsHak. You should welcome the opportunity to come 
up here and submit this information so that we might clarify the 
status of your agency. 

Mr. Burritt. I certainly do. I have wanted an opportunity to 
tell you gentlemen precisely what the situation was for a long time. 


VITAL SERVICE RENDERED BY AGENCY 


Senator DworsHak. Of course, you always have felt that this 
agency rendered a very worthwhile and vital service. That is true, 
is it not? 

Mr. Burr. It is, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Under those circumstances, have you ever 
wondered why you have been kicked around by the Interior and 
Defense Departments? 
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My interest originally in your operations stemmed from my service 
about 12 years ago in the House Appropriations Committee when I 
think you were then a more or less controversial factor; is that right? 
gw Mr. Burritt. Which I recall very well, Senator. 


REASON FOR NOT ASKING DIRECT APPROPRIATION 


Senator DworsHax. What is responsible for this sort of shrouding 
your agency with secrecy? If you have a function to perform, why 
do you not come up here as a segment of an agency within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and ask for these funds with which to conduct 
your program? 

Mr. Burritu. I can come up, sir, only when I am invited or 
permitted. 

Senator DworsHak. Why has not your agency been moved over 
to the Defense Department instead of being retained in the Interior 
Department? 

Mr. Burritit. That I can’t answer, except that its functions are 
better performed by a civilian agency than a military agency. 

Senator DworsHak. You do think you have been more or less a 
stepchild? 

Mr. Burritt. I think our problems could be worked out, sir, if 
we had the funds to carry out our operations. I have done every- 
thing I could to carry out the mandate of the act. I have found funds 
where I could. We have done what work we could. 

We have, I think, sir, an enviable record of accomplishment even 
under the difficult circumstances under which we have to work. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PEACETIME ACTIVITIES 


Senator DworsHak. I know during the war your agency was 
called upon to render some effective and outstanding service, but I 
have wondered during the postwar years whether there was as much 
justification for maintaining it. I know the agency should be main- 
tained, but I question whether its extensive operation may be justified 
in peacetime. Do you think it is? 

Mr. Burriiy. The extent of our assistance to varied defense work 
has been greater in peacetime than it was in wartime. In wartime it 
was a sort of hand -to-mouth sort of thing, whereas now we have 
systematic coverage of much of the world. We have edited as many 
as 600,000 names in a single project for CIA. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Do you have some of your personnel working 
abroad? 

Mr. Burriu. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. All in the United States? 

Mr. Burritt. All in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Dworsnak. If you want to develop something, Mr. Chair- 
man, as to how much money is necessary——- 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I would like to develop. I appreci- 
ate that this work is an important item. It is very essential that we 
have it. 

Have you enough personnel to carry on your duties as you see them? 
Do not be afraid of what is going to happen anywhere. 

Mr. *Burriwu. No, sir; we don’t have all the personnel we would 
need to carry out our full function, but we could get them. 
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We have the framework of the organization which has been de- 
veloped since 1943. 

Senator Cuavez. All you have is a skeleton force. 

Mr. Burritu. We have more than a skeleton, sir. What we need 
additionally are people that would be in a group such as we would get 
out of college. 

Senator Cyavez. How many more than you now have would you 
estimate you need? 

Mr. Burritt. I think perhaps 25 or 30. 


TOTAL FUNDS NEEDED 


Senator CHAavez. Have you an estimate of what that will cost? 

Mr. Burritu. Yes, sir; it will cost $575,000 for a program which 
would carry out our responsibilities as stated under the act. 

Senator CHavez. What was the amount that you mentioned that 
you now have transferred from other agencies? 

Mr. Burritt. About $400,000. 

Senator CHavez. Do you mean that in order to do a proper job 
you would need about $575,000 more? 

Mr. Burritzt. No. If we had direct appropriations much of this 
transferred money would not be transferred. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what [ mean. But it is $400,000 that 
you now get transferred? 

Mr. Burriny. That is right, but that has to cover everything. It 
has to cover all the administration; it has to cover all the record- 
keeping and everything else, as well as the research work. 

Senator Cuavez. And the personnel, the pay of the personnel you 
now have? 

Mr. Burritt. That is right. 

Senator CHAvez. You would recommend the addition of 30 more 
persons? 

Mr. Burritt. Approximately, sir, yes. 

Senator Cuavez. With the 30 additional persons would the total 
be around $575,000 more? 

Mr. Burriwu. No, sir; [ think $575,000 directly appropriated 
would do the things that need to be done under direct appropriations. 
There might be some editing work that would be done for some spe- 
cific agency. Only editing, not standardization of the names, not the 
recordkeeping. 

Senator CHAVEZ. $575,000 would be doing the work you are now 
doing plus the work that would be done with 30 extra people? 

Mr. Burritt. That is right. 

You see, we have no funds whatsoever with which we can work on 
domestic names. The only work that we do on domestic names is 
what I can personally do, myself, on my own time with some secretarial 
time as part of our regular administrative task. 

Senator DworsHak. I understand that we have representatives of 
both the Air Force and the Army present and possibily we could get 
a little testimony from them. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Brown of the Air Force, you and Mr. Thomp- 
son will testify as to the same subject matter? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that is right, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. He can come up with you. You might want to 
consult him. 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENTS OF L. P. BROWN, CARTOGRAPHER, DIRECTORATE 
OF OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY E. W. THOMPSON, CHIEF OF THE 
RESEARCH DIVISION, AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFOR- 
MATION DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


DIRECT FUNDING OF BOARD OF GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


Mr. Brown. Well, from the Air Force point of view we feel that it 
is proper that the Board of Geographic Names be given direct funding 
and not have to depend upon transfers of funds from other services. 

Senator CHavez. You would prefer, then, the suggestion made by 
Dr. Burrill? 

Mr. Brown. That is right, sir. 


STANDARDIZATION WORK 


We also feel that that money should go to the standardization work. 
It should not be used for names editing or name selections. 

Any work of that kind that is done by the Board of Geographic 
Names ought to be done by transfer of funds from the using agency. 

I think there are two types of work as Dr. Burrill brought out 
previously. One is name standardization which the act charges him 
with, and the second is the editing and name selection work which 
services Army, Navy, and Air Force mostly within their own capa- 
bilities, which they are doing. 

The Air Force has supported the Board on Geograhic Names over 
a period of years by transfer of funds. I have the exact figures if 
you are interested in them. 

Senator DworsHak. Since World War II? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t believe I can go all the way to World War II. 

Mr. Burritt. The Air Force was set up as a separate entity in 1947. 

Senator DworsHak. That is right. 


PRIOR YEAR TRANSFERS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Brown. The figures I have here, in 1956, the current fiscal 
year, we transferred $15,000. 

In 1955 we transferred $70,000 of which $69,965 was actually spent. 

In 1954 we transferred $75,000, of which $66,678 was actually spent. 

In fiseal year 1953 we transferred $83,000, of which $79,767 was 
actually spent. 

In 1952 we transferred $90,000, which was all spent. 

In 1951 we transferred $55,000 and I have a note here that it was 
practically all spent. 

Now, that is as far back as I can go. 

Now, in 1957, in our budget request, we have set up a requirement 
for $15,000 to be transferred. 

Senator Cuavez. But if we give Dr. Burrill the money that he 
thinks is essential he would not need the $15,000? 
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Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Suppose he furnished some service to the extent 
of $15,000 for your department, would you reimburse him? 

Mr. Brown. If it pertained to name selection, editing as we call it, 
we would expect to reimburse him. 

Senator DworsHax. Which agency has been furnishing the other 
funds with which the Office of Geography has been operating? 

Mr. Burrivy. CIA. 

Senator DworsHak. Has not the Army? 

Mr. Burritu. Well, the Army has various periods, has furnished a 
great deal of the support, but in the last couple of years they have not 
furnished anything. 


INQUIRY BY HOUSE INTERIOR COMMITTEE 


It might be of interest, Mr. Chairman, that a good deal of informa- 
tion pertaining to this has been furnished to Representative Engle, of 
the House Interior Committee, who has made an exhaustive inquiry 
into this. 

Senator Cuavez. In documentary form? 

Mr. Burriu. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAvEz. Suppose we have a copy of that for our records. 

Senator DworsHaxk. When did you submit that? 

Mr. Burritt. About a month ago. I believe he also has informa- 
tion from the Bureau of the Budget and Interior, and I don’t know 
from whom else. 
wpnaher DworsHak. Has the Navy been transferring any funds 
ately? 


Mr. Burriiu. Only on specific contracts with the Office of Naval 
Research having to do with Antarctica. 
For the rest of it the Navy has never transferred any funds. 


CONFERENCES WITH INTERIOR AND BUDGET BUREAU 


Senator Dworsnak. Have you conferred with the Budget Bureau 
and the Interior Department concerning the need of concentrating 
your appropriations in one place? 

Mr. Burrityt. Many times. 

Senator DworsHak. You have not succeeded? 

Mr. Burrity. Not yet. We are still hopeful. 

Senator DworsHak. You mentioned the Budget Bureau a little 
while ago. I assume you meant the main Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Burritt. I did. 

Senator DworsHak. That is what you were referring to? 

Mr. Burritu. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Of course, being in the Interior Department 
you do deal primarily with the Budget Bureau in Interior, but you 
have not been able to get much assistance? 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


Mr. Burritt. Yes, sir; I think we would have all the assistance 
that was necessary from both places if the Congress would indicate 
that it really wants this act implemented and the work done and the 
fund for it supplied separately. 


77770—_56——_82 
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Senator Cuavez. I think it should be done. I think we should 
pay for it. I think we should furnish the money to you to pay for it. 

Mr. Burritt. I also think there would be no difficulty encountered 
whatsoever in supplying names by editing for various agencies if we 
only had to charge the agencies for the actual editing. 

The Air Force has raised the question a number of times while they 
were transferring money to us. The cost we had to allocate to that 
included a proportionate share of all our overhead, of all the adminis- 
trative expenses, which made the editing an expensive proposition. 

If we could do the standardization on our own fund, I think that 
ulost agencies would be very glad to have us do whatever editing we 
could do for them and to further implement it. 

Senator CHavnz. The way it appears now, it looks as though there 
must be a lot of paperwork involved, and that it is costly. 

I think one agency should handle it. 

Mr. Burritu. It is the only way you can get any standardization, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, Mr. Alexander, you may proceed and 
give us the Army’s view on this. 

Senator DworsHak. What is your position? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL J. ALEXANDER, CHIEF, TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION, ARMY MAP SERVICE 


SUPPORT FOR DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. AtexanperR. Chief, Technical Services Division, Army Map 
Service. 

So far as the talk about budgets, direct appropriations to the Board 
of Geographic Names, I can only repeat what has been said here now. 

We are in agreement with the Air Force on that. 

Senator Cuavez. You would prefer to have the money in one place 
instead of transferring it? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; for the activity of the Board as set down 
under Public Law 242, which means: the standardization of place 
names, the decisions on policies and procedures that will be carried 
out by the various agencies in the Government service who have to 
deal with geographic names. 

The Army was the largest, I believe, supporter of the Board in the 
period during the war, as Senator Dworshak has mentioned. 

I have some figures if you would like them by years, Senator. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Burritt. The expected transfer for any year in which we 
receive an appropriation will be reduced to only the amount necessary 
for actual editing work. 

The expenditures for standardization and for administration and 
everything else, would be covered by the appropriations. 

Senator CHavez. Why is it necessary that the other money be 
transferred? Why can you not do it yourselves? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EXTENSIVE USE OF SERVICE BY ARMY 


Senator DworsHaKk. Mr. Alexander, during the war years you 
stated that the Army made extensive use of this service. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Up to 1947. 

Senator DworsHak. What use has been made of it since that time? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The use that the Army makes of the work that 
is done by the staff for the Board is the names’ standardization, the 
establishment of procedures in which names will be processed to make 
sure that all agencies are using the same names. 

We make a distinction, of course, between what Dr. Burrill is talking 
about, between the editing and the standardization. 

The Army believes that it is capable of working with its own staff 
within the policies and procedures that are established by the Board. 

The editing work that is done on names that go on the military 
maps that we publish is done by a staff that we have in our agency. 

What the Army asks for, and we think that we are asking properly 
under the act, is a set of policies and procedures with which to work 
and then to have our own group of toponymists (place names special- 
ists) apply the names under those rules to the maps AMS publishes. 

We have no need to send our work to the Office of Geography for 
editing. 

We have an editing staff of our own. 

So long as we have the guidance as to what process to use we feel 
ourselves capable of doing that editing. 


1952 AND 1953 TRANSFERS OF FUNDS 


Senator DworsHAk. Have you been transferring funds during the 
last few years? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In 1952 we transferred $5,000. 

The reason for that small amount was that it was for a special 
committee that was set up within the Board to handle the Arabic- 
Persian names’ situation. The $5,000 represented just about 1 or 
2 months of the year. 

Senator Dworsnak. Since that time you have not made any 
transfer? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In 1953 we transferred $45,000 for the same 
purpose. It was actually $60,000, but it was reduced to $45,000; 
$15,000 was not used. 

NEED FOR SERVICE 


Senator Dworsuak. Is it the experience of the Army that this 
work is very essential and vital, I mean under the Office of Geography, 
and it would be difficult to get the same services elsewhere within the 
Defense Department? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We believe that the Board on Geographic Names 
is essential. 

We believe that the essential nature of it is the decision that certain 
policies will apply and certain procedures will be applied to the busi- 
ness of place names. 

Senator DworsHak. Does the Board on Geographic Names func- 
tion effectively in coordinating this whole program? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. I cannot state the Army position on that, sir. 
I am not the Army Board member. 

I believe that within the limitations that accrue to most boards 
of that kind it is an effectively operating element. 

Senator DworsHak. Is Mr. Frank C. Shepard the representative 
of the Department? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; he is chief of one of the branches of my 
Division. 

Senator DworsHak. Are the members of the Federal agencies on 
the Board civilians or do officers represent the agencies within the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They are all civilians with one possible exception. 
There is a commander from the Coast and Geodetic Survey, I believe. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Burritu. Yes, sir. He functions as a civilian. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, gentlemen. 


JOINT UTILIZATION OF RESERVE COMPONENT FACILITIES 
(See p. 539) 
I. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


(a) Department of Army policy on development of long-range requirements 
and annual construction program specifically states that (1) use of all existing 
facilities, including those of other Reserve components, and (2) possibility of 
joint construction with other Reserve components, will be fully explored before 
requesting unilateral new construction. 

(b) Public Law 783, 81st Congress, requires that Secretary of Defense insure 
that facilities provided under that authorization make maximum practicable 
provision for joint utilization. Studies and recommendations on practicability 
of joint utilization are made at the following levels: 

(1) Local unit commanders; 

(2) State Reserve Forces facilities boards (includes representatives of three 
military departments and State adjutant general) ; 

(3) Departmental level—Exchange of long-range requirements and annual 
construction programs; 

(4) Department of Defense level—Reserve Forces Facilities Committee 
(senior member from each of three military departments and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) and the Director of 
Construction, Office Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions)—Reserve Forces Facilities Committee investigates and makes recom- 
mendations to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) 
on need for each facility and any joint use aspects; 

(5) Consultation with the Armed Services Committees. 


II. SUMMARY OF JOINT UTILIZATION 


(a) Of the 1,890 State-owned armories provided prior to Public Law 783, 110 
are used to some extent by the other components. 

(b) Of the 848 State-owned armories constructed or programed in part with 
Federal contribution under Public Law 783: 

(1) 147 make provision for future expansion by some other component. 

(2) Two (Tucson, Ariz., and Baton Rouge, La.) were constructed concurrently 
with an Army Reserve facility. (In each case, National Guard and Army Re- 
serve facilities were constructed by separate contracts.) 

(c) Of the 169 Army Reserve training centers, funded by fiscal year 1950-56: 

(1) 36 provide for joint construction or joint utilization by some other com- 

onent. 
. (2) Of the above 36, 6 provide for concurrent construction with some other 
component. 
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Ill, ANALYSIS OF JOINT UTILIZATION 


(a) Of the National Guard armories completed with Federal contributions 
under Public Law 783, 90 percent have been: 

(1) In small towns where Army Reserve had no people or too few to warrant 
construction. 

(2) Rehabilitation or modification of older, overcrowded armories in the larger 
cities, 

(b) Up until fiscal year 1956, Army Reserve has concentrated on providing 
training centers in larger cities where number of reservists and guardsmen war- 
ranted separate facilities (600-man to 1,000-man facility). In fiscal year 1956 
Army Reserve introduced a 200-man facility and started spreading out to smaller 
cities. Of the planned 169 Army Reserve training centers, approximately 45 
percent are located in towns or cities where the National Guard had indicated no 
construction requirements through fiscal year 1956. 


Usre or Nationa Guarp AND ARMY RESERVE FACILITIES 
RY OTHER RESERVE ForcEs 
1. National Guard: 
(a) State controlled provided without Federal assistance under 
Public Law 783, 81st Congress. (total of 1890 armories) : 

Joint utilization by Army Reserve 
Joint utilization by Navy 
Joint utilization by Air Force 


(Construction has been completed for all projects.) 
(b) Active service facilities used by Army National Guard as 
armories (does not include summer camps) : 


(Construction has been completed for all projects.) 

(c) State-owned armories provided with Federal assistance 
under Public Law 783, 8lst Cong.—State] facility provides 
for future expansion where practicable by: 


U. 8. Navy Reserve 
Marine Corps Reserve-- -- 
Army Reserve plus one adc 


(As of May 31, 1956, 41 projects had been completed, 28 were 
under construction and 78 were programed with available appro- 
priations.) 
2. Army Reserve: 
(a) Training center facilities provided rent free by (reported as of 
Feb. 15, 1955): 
Active Army 76 
Active Navy 25 
Active Air Force 13 
Other Government agencies 68 
es SNR Bn nie dno nna Sienndancdencwnes 155 


Total 
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Army Reserve—Continued 
(6) Training centers constructed or programed with fiscal year 
1950-56 MC, ARF appropriations: 
Joint construction or utilization with National Guard__-_- 
Joint construction with Navy 
Joint utilization by Air Force 


(As of May 31, 1956, 22 projects had been completed, 10 
were under contract and 4 programed with available 
eee. ) 

] 


, 
4. Joint utilization and/or construction with Federal funds fiscal year 
1950-56: 
(a) Total facilities: 
National Guard armories................0.-scscensddane 
Army Reserve training centers 


(b) Joint utilization and/or construction: 
National Guard armories (16 percent) 
Army Reserve training centers (21 percent) 


Total (18 percent) 
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